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FllANOK, FJIOM THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIJTE IN FEBRUARY 1848 TO THE 
MKEl'INO OF* THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN THE MAY FOLLOWING. 


1. The rule of the hourgeoiirip. in 
I’rance was destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, as that of the mixed Con- 
stitutional J^Iiiiistr 5 »^ hud been by that 
of 1830. Ill both cases the destruction 
of the ruling powen* anil overthrow of 
the (jOveniHKint were brought about 
by the discontents of the class wiirn- 
dialdy bdow that in which legislative 
])owcr was vested, and thiiir yMissionahi 
desire to seize it for their own Ijolioof, 
without any regaiil to the ell'ects of 
mkjIi a (diiiiige upon the public HImu*- 
ties or the general fortunes of the 
State. The points upon which the 
(pnirrel in both cases ultimately turaed 
— the ordinances of Polignac in the 
first, the IJelorni llanquet in the last 
— wei'ti but the pretexts for tlie com- 
mencenicnt of a contest already pre- 
j)an*d, and rendered inevitable by other 
and more general causes. The expan- 
sive force and ascending ambition of 
the class next to power were in both 
casesfthe clause of the subsequent con- 
vulsion ; and accordingly, by a very 
iiatuj'al change, the middle class, which 
made the llcA'olution of 1830, and 
gained jiosscssioii of the Government 
hy its success, Avas the class against 
which the execrations of the yieople 
were directed in the next inovcineiit 
AA’hich convulsed the State.' The men 
who had heeii lauded to the skies as 
VOL. VIII. 


the saviours of the country, the apos- 
tles of fre(‘dom, the pure and tried 
patriots whom nothing could seduce, 
AA’hen combating tlie Royal Guards in 
1830, had become, according to the 
ncAV revolutionists, the greatest tyrants, 
the most vile and con ujd of the numan 
tacc, Avhen defending the Government 
of tlieir creation under the banners of 
tlie (’itizen King. 

*1. Those A\ho adhere to the opinion, 
tliat it is in the middle ranks of society 
tliut the class is to be found, alike re- 
moved flora the pride of tliat above 
and the violence of that below it, on 
Avliich Government can most securely 
he rt'sled, Avould do Avell to study the 
condition of France during the reign 
of the Citizen- King. Then, if ever, 
since lUc creation of the Avorld, the 
middle and urban class was really in- 
stalled in poAver ; and then the experi- 
inmiiim cruchi to asceitain its real 
worth was made. The old fcuihil aris- 
tocracy bad for the most j>avt been 
sAVipt aAA\ay during the first Revolu- 
tion. The Churcli was stript of all its 
nrojicrty, and reduced to the laiik of 
indigent teachers. The Avorking classes 
AAere effectually shut out from anv 
share in the legislature by the higli 
qualification of elm-tors. The army 
AA'as oounnaiided by officers drawn from 
their ranks ; the National Guard was 

A 
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filled with them or their adherents. 1 
Here, then, Wiis a complete, pure, and 
uiiinixed middU-class govenimmt^ and 
what was the result ? Was it that ad- 
iiiiuistratioii was more pui^:, selfishness 
more eradicated, patriotism more gen- 
eral, education more extended, morals 
on a higher tone, libei-tj^ better secured, 
than in any former period of French 
annals ? Quite the reverse. There is 
no time in which, by the consent of 
all parties, corruption was so general 
both in the legislature and its consti- 
tuents, public virtue in so little esteem, 
selfish advantage so much the object 
of general pursuit, and in which so 
iiiireleiiting a war was carried on both 
against private libijrty and the inde- 
])ernU*nce of the press. These evils 
at length became so gjuicral that they 
caused the overthrow of the middle- 
■ class legislature, and the (.^itizen King 
whom they had put on the thi-one. 
iVnd as experieije(5 had now taught the 
pojmlation that they had only made 
matters worse by descending from the 
ancient nUjiuie to the modern hour- 
ffcome, so they were resolved to ti*y 
whether they would be imiu’oved by 
going down yet fartlier, and transfer- 
ri Mg power to the entire working chisses. 
The results of tins great experiment 
form the interesting and important 
subjects of this and asucecediiig chap- 
ter. It will he the duty of a future 
historian to .show how completely it 
has again been exemplified in tlie Gov- 
eriiiiieiit of Washington during the 
great American civil war. 

3. The fii-st care which devolved 
U])on the Provisional Ooverninent was 
to make head against the violence of 
» its own supporters. During the three 
days that Paris had l)«*cn in a state of 
insuiTection, no work had been any- 
where done ; and as the great hulk of 
the labouring classes were alike desti- 
tute of capital or credit, they already 
felt the pangs of hunger on the morn- 
ing of the 2.^>th, when the Provisional 
Government, having surmounted the 
storms of the night, was beginning to 
dis(dmrgo its funetions. An enormous 
crowd, amounting to above 100,000 
])ersons, filled the Place de Greve, and 
surrounded the IlOtel de Ville on every 
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sifie, as well as every passage, stair, 
and apartment in that spacious cdiliec 
itself. So dense was the throng, so 
severe the pressure, that the Tuenihers 
of the Government itself could scarcely 
breathe where they sat ; and if they at- 
tempted to go out to address the people 
outside, or for any other cause, it was 
only by the most violent exertion of 
personal strength that their j)urposo 
could he effected. Decrees to satisfy 
the mob were drawn up every cpiartcr 
of an hour, and, when signed, were 
passed over the heads of the throng 
into an adjoining apartment, where 
jthey were instantly tlirown "off by the 
printers of the Monitmr, and thence 
placiardcd in Paris, and sent by the 
telegraph over all France. Under 
these influences wei*e brought forth 
the first acte of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, some of which were singu- 
larly trilling, but very descriptive of 
the pressure under which they had 
been drawn up. One issued on the 
2.'>th February changed the placing oi‘ 
the colours on the tricolor flag, put- 
ting the blue where the red had been ; 
a second abolished llie expi’cssions 
“ Monsieur and “Madame,” substi- 
tuting for them the words “ ritoycn ” 
and “Citoyenne;” a third liberated all 
functionaries from their oaths of alle- 
giance ; a fourth directed the words 
“ LiberUs Egalite, FrateniitiV to he 
inscribed on all devices, and on all the 
walls of Pciris, and changed the*, names 
of the .streets and siiuaros into others 
of arevolutionai'y sound and nnjaning. 
This was follow(!(l on the 27th by others 
of a moi'e alarming import or deeper 
signilication. One ordered every one 
to wear a red rosette in his button -hole; 
another ilireetcd trees of liberty to be 
])lanted in all the public stjuares, and 
reopened the clubs ; a third clv'iiged 
the names of the colleges of Paris, and 
of the titles of general oflic<irs ; and a 
fourth abolished all titles of nobility, 
forbidding any one to assume them. 

4. J»ut the Provisional Government 
.soon found that it was not by such de- 
crees that the passions of the people 
were to bo satiated, or their hunger 
appeased. Already, on the morning 
of the 25th, before they had had time 
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to ilo anj^thing, the well-known fea- 
tures of popular insurrection had dis- 
played themselves. The Tuilerics and 
the Palais Royal hod been abandoned 
to the populace the evening before, as 
in truth* after the King had abdicated, 
there was no longer any Government 
to withstand their excesses. These 
august palaces were sacked from top 
to bottom, their splendid furniture 
burnt or thrown out of the windows, 
their cellars emptied of all the wines 
W'hich they contained. * The presence 
of the National Guard and troops of 
the line, who wei-e still under arms, 
prevented*these excesses going farther 
in the metropolis ; but that only caused 
the storm to burst with the more fury 
on the comparatively unprotected build- 
ings in the country around it. Over 
a circle formed by a radius of thirty 
leagues round J^aris, the whole milway 
stations were sacked and burnt ; the 
bridges in great part broken down, or 
s«d on lire ; even the rails in many 
places torn uj) and scattered al)out. 
'J'ln; beautiful chateau ol' Neuilly near 
I’aris, the favourite abode of the late 
King, was plundered and half consumed 
by lire. \ crsailles was tlireatoncd with 
a similar fate, which was only averted 
by the Jinn attitude of tlie National 
Guard, wliich turiied out for the pro- 
tection of that palace, no longer of 
kings, but of the Jiiie arts. But the 
Uiagnificent chateau of M. de Roths- 
child, near Suresne, was sacked and 
burnt by a mob from Molun, at the 
very time when tliat banker was put- 
ting at the disposal of the Provisional 
Government 50,000 francs (£2000), to 
assuage the sulferings of the wounded 
in the late engagements. ' 

5. Imagination may iigure, hut no 
words can convey, an adequate idea of 
the tj’t^mendous pressure exercised on 
the Provisional Government during 
the first days suceeeditm their instal- 
lation. They have lieeii tl'i us described 
by two of tile most ardent partisans pf 

* The Author in in possei^ion of several 
l)eautifiil pieces of furniture ami articles of 
vertu, tossed out of the windows of tlie Tuile- 
ncs on this occasion, and purehased on the 
spot by some careful Jews, who hastened 
there to make profit of the dissensions and. 
madness of Chi-istiuus. 


the new regime, and who had profited 
most hitherto by its establishment 
“ We arrivec^” says M. Caussidi^re, 
the new Minister of Police, “at the 
gates of the Hotel de Ville across a line 
of posts, at which the * Qui vives ’ and 
the demands for the countersign in- 
cessantly multiplied as you approached 
the seat of government. The entrance 
of the building could only he compared 
to the mouth of a beehive. A mob, 
armed and turbulent, beset the door- 
way. Those under the arch resolutely 
made good their ground, and forcibly 
pushed back the crowd, which was in- 
cessantly forcing its way up^ the great 
stair. To get into the inside, it was 
necessary to mount us to an assault 
— to strive with your shoulders and 
elbows, so as during the strife to get 
one of your legs thrust in. 1 was soon 
separated from xny escort ; 1 attempted 
the escalade with my lieutenant alone. 
Twice I was repulsed with loss. At 
length, after vigorous efJbrts, and with 
the assistance of some of the citizens 
who recognised me, 1 ]>enetrated to the 
bottom of the great stair. If I did not 
lo.se in that rude contest one of my 
limbs, I lost one of my pistols, wliich 
during the melee was torn from my 
girdle, and never after recovered. It 
wjis only at the end of half an honr’.s 
fighting that 1 got to the Salle du 
Conseil.” 

6. So far the new Minister of Police 
as to the surroundings of the Provi- 
sional Government ; now liear one, and 
not the Iwist gifted of its members, on 
the cares which oppressed them. “No 
sooner ^as one messenger desj)atched 
charged* with an order or a decree,’* 
says M. de Lamartine, “ signed on the 
cowier of a bit of paper with pencil, 
than another aiTived with a similar 
note, announcing that the Tuileries was 
menaced by devastation and flames; 
that Versailles was suiTounded by a 
furious mol), whii;h tijirsted to destroy 
that last relic of royalty ; another, that 
Neuilly was alreacfy half consumed by 
fiiti; a fourth, that all the mil way 
stations were in flames, the bridges cut 
or destroyed. It was indispensable to 
re-establish the traffic on the raads by 
which a capital with 1,100,000 mouths 
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was to be fed ; and hu^o mountains of 
barricades must be cut through to let 
the convoys jjass when they did reacdi 
the streets. Crowds who had been 
famishing for three days were to be fed, 
the dead to be collected, the wounded 
tended, the soldiers protected against 
the people, the barracks evacuated, the 
arms and horses collected, the palaces, 
the museum, to be saved from pillage. 
An insurgent populace, 300,000 in 
number, was to be calmed, pacified, 
and if ])Ossible sent ba<*k to their work- 
shops in the suburbs ; ])Osts were to he 
(‘verywhere cslablishod, formed of the 
Volunteijrs and National Guards, to 
prevent pillage. In a word, tlie things 
to be done w'ere innumerable ; it was 
hard to say which wsis most urgent, or 
where negl(M;t would ejitail most se- 
rious evils on the Kepuhlic.” 

7. lUit of all these pressing cases, 
by far the most urgent was to y)acify 
and feud the (mormons multitude of 
destitut(j workmen whom tlic Ihjvolu- 
tion had thrown out of em]>loym(mt, 
and who crowded into the Place de 
Gn'^ve, threatening the Govcriinieiit 
with d<istructioii ii they did not in- 
stantly give them broad and work. 
The band which had sacked the Tni lo- 
ries kept possession of that palace, 
feasting on the provisions and wines 
which it contained, for nine days : 
they were only prevailed oil to leave it 
on tlic (Jlh March, by tlic a])j»roaeli of 
an armed force of two hundred men, 
and the jiromise of a (h*cree declaring 
that they had deserved well of tlieir 
country, and should receive tw'o francs 
!i-day for the period of their occupa- 
tion. Ihii the famishing crow'ds which 
night and day tlironged the Place de 
Grove we?e not so easily appeased. 
So early us the 2.^»th February, vague 
rumours, calculatiMl to tixeite their 
ajijirehiMisions and 7*onso their pins- 
sioiis, began to eireiilnte among them ; 
the King was returning with an armed 
fon!o ; the detai-hed forts were pre- 
paring red-liot shot to rain down ven- 
geance on the devoted city. Under 
the inhueiiee of these terrors, one body 
set out for Vincennes to s(‘arch that 
loi-trcss, whihi another took their way 
to the liivalides, wliich they were only 


hindered from ransacking by a forije 
detached for its protection by the Min- 
ister of Police. Ihilked in the object 
of their pursuit in these ])laces, the mob 
streamed back into the Place de Grfeve, 
where there was no longer ifii armed 
force to opjiose them, — the Govern- 
ment, to a])pcase tlie })eople, having 
been obliged to send all the military 
out of the capital, and the National 
Guard being in too great ennsterna- 
tion either to show thein.sclves or act 
against the ruling multitudii. They 
insisted upon searching every part of 
the building for concealed arms, or 
magazines of combustibles'or powder, 
and, rnsliing in, soon overpowered 
the pnrtinrs and sentinels, and spread 
themselves through every corner and 
crevice of the edifice. Finding no- 
thing, they inuiidat(xl the Salle dii 
Goiiverneinent, and extorted from the 
overwhelmed members a decree “ gua- 
rante(dng cmploipneM to all, and bc- 
v?towing on the combatants on the 
barricades the million of fiancs saved 
by the termination of the civil list.” 

8. Though this decree w-as a vast 
concession to the w’orkiiig classes, and 
indicated not obscurely the commence- 
ment of that So(dalist pressure on the 
Government which was (^rq long felt so 
severely, yet it w’^as far from imeeting 
tlie wishes of the angry and famishing 
('row'd who filled the Place de Grevo 
and all the adjoining streets. A lioarse 
murmur w'as hcaid from tlie dense 
mass; the vast surface, paved with 
human heads, b(*gan to sw’ell in niidu- 
liiting w’av(‘s, indicating th«i force of 
generally - felt passions; the eounte- 
iianccs of such as could be discerned 
bore the expression of mingled ferocity 
and deUiiini nation; and already cru\s 
of “Lk Drateaii RoiroE ! ” were heard 
from the agitated multitude. 4t this 
call for the symbol of popular violence 
and the I’cign of blood, the other mem- 
hiu’s of the Govcniment hung back; 
no one dared to face the infuriated 
mnltitiide. Put M. de Laniajlinc stood 
forth aloiie*and bareheaded, and liav- 
iiig with great difficulty obtaiiKHl a 
hearing, said — “ Yesterday you asked 
me to iisnrj), in the name of tlie people 
of Paris, tlie rights of thirty-five mil- 
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lions of men, and to vote a republic 
absolutely, instead of a re]»ublio found- 
ed on their consent. To-day you de- 
iiuind tile drapeau rouge in room of 
the drapeau tricolur. Citizens, neither 
I nor any of the Government will adopt 
the drapeau rouge. W e would rather 
adopt the black ihig which is hoisted 
in a bombarded city to mark to the 
enemy the hospital of the wounded, 
the refuge of suflei’ing humanity. I 
will tell you in one word wdiy 1 will 
oppose it with the whole force of pa- 
triot! (* determination : It is, citizens, 
that the drgpeau tricolor has made the 
tour of till* world, with the Republic 
Jind the Kinpire, with your liberties 
and your glory ; but the drapeau rouge 
has only made the tour of the Champ 
<le Mai'S, dragged in the blood of the 
I'-itizens.”* A universal tumult arose 
at these iiitrejiid words, — some loudly 
applauding, others as vehemently con- 
demning; and in the tuiiuilt several 
muskets were levelled at Lamartine 
and the persons by whom ho wtis siir- 
roumled. Hut the barnils were knocked 
up by others less inclined to blood ; 
and in the confusion he was dragged 
in by his friends within the building, 
and escaped without injury. The de- 
cree promising the peonle work was 
ininiediately after read aloud from the 
balcony ; and the crowd, wearied with 
the fatigues of the day, began to drop 
off. Hut Lamartine's stand on this 
occasion was a jiiost noble jict, which 
well entitles him to the thanks of every 
friend of humanity ; for had the iieople 
not been met by his happy and vour- 
ageous ins})iration, the Government 
would have been overturned on the 
spot, and a new reign of blood would 
lAivc commenced. 

9. Hut although the danger of a 
bloody republic was got over at the 
moment, yet it was evident to all that 
some lasting measures were indispen- 
sable in order to luocurc seciirity for 
the Government, and employment for 
the idle and violent persons who were 
Alhidiiiff to the occasion iii 17110, when 
tlie drapimt rouf/r Was lioiste,d by the ord^ 
of Biiilly at ilu* ilotel de Ville, and IjiifayeUe 
ordered the troops to liie rni theiliob in the 
Champs do Mars. — See Histoi'y of Kuiope^ 
c. vii. § 07, 98. 


assembled in the streets. The Muni- 
cipal Guard had been disbanded, and 
the whole military had been sent out 
of the city by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in order to appease the people 
and avoid the risk of collisions, which 
might he highly dangerous. Thus the 
Government was entirely at the mercy 
of the mob, and the only ]>rotection 
tliey could invoke consisted in two 
battalions formed of volunteers, who 
had jdaced their bayonets at the dis- 
posal of the authorities. Hut, though 
faithful, they were too few in number 
to be of any real scryice in the event 
of danger such ns that which had just 
been escaped. In these circumstances 
it occurred to the Provisional Govern- 
ment to form a now body of defenders 
out of the most active of those who 
had been engaged in the assault on the 
monarcly. Tliey decreed the forma- 
tion, accordingly, of anew urban corps 
called the “Gaudk Mobile,” to be 
composed of those who had been most 
determined on the barricades ; and the 
plan would, it was hoped, at once ap- 
pease the yieople, and enrol on the side 
of the authorities the most formidable, 
of those who had recently been leagued 
together for their overthrow. It per- 
fectly succeeded. High pay — double 
that of the troops of the line- .soon 
attracted into the ranks the most ar- 
dent of those wlio liad been engaged 
in the late distil rham es. There, the 
iiistinet of iiiililary di.scipline soon 
came to jirevail ; the hold j’outlis at- 
tached themselves to their colours and 
the Government wliicli paid them ; and 
the Garde Mobile, wliicn ere long con- 
sisted or twenty-four battalions, and 
mustered fourteen thousand bayonets, 
rendered essential serx ice to the cause 
of onler in the subseipient convul- 
sioiLs. 

10. Scvm al other measures less cre- 
ditable to the authorities, but not less 
descriptive of the prcs.siire under which 
they laboured, emanated at tlie same 
time from the busy legislative mill in 
the Hotel do Ville. i\(;ts of accusa- 
tion wei*e launched foith agaiii.st M. 
Duchatel, M. Salvandy, M. de Monte- 
bello, and all the members of the late' 
ministry ; but this was a mere feigned 
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concession to the passions of the peo- 
ple ; the Provisional Government, to 
its honour be it spoken, had no inten- 
tion of. proceeding seriously against 
them. Gratuitous tickets io t/ie opera 
were largely distributed among the 
people ; but, as was well observed at 
the time, it was a poor consolation for 
a man who had got no dinner to be 
presented with an opera ticket. The I 
licentious mob, who had plundered and | 
kept ])ossession of the Tiiilcries, were 
at length, as already mentioned, got 
out, but only by a great display^ of 
military force, and on tlic express con- 
dition that they were to be taken to 
the Hotel <le Ville, thanked for their 
patriotic conduct, and presented with 
certilicates of good behaviour. At the 
same time, the volunteers who had 
tendered their services to the Provi- 
sional Government refused to surren- j 
dor their places at the Hotel de Ville 
to the urban militia, and used such 
menacing language that it was deemed 
expedient to veil the weakness of Gov- 
ernment under a ]>retcnded respect for 
their ])atriotism, and allow them to 
remain. 

11. A fresh clement of discord .soon 
arose from the liberation of Blam{ui, 
Barbes, Bernard, Huber, and all the 
political prisoners in Paris, whom long 
confinement liad roused to perfect 
freuzy against authority of every kind. 
Their first measure was to revive all 
the clubs, wliieli soon resounded with 
declamatioii.s as violent as any which 
had ushered in the horrors of the Reign 
of "I’error. A hun4red of them were 
opened in a few days, ehiell^v in the 
W'orst parts of Paris, and every night 
crowded by furious multitudes. The 
Government, in compliance with their 
demands, authorised the planting of 
trees of liberty, in imitation of the 
orgies of the first Revolution; and in 
a few days numerous bands issued forth 
from Paris into the gardens and wootls 
in its vicinity, pulled up the pretti- 
est young trees they could find, and 
Ijruught them into the juiblic places of 
the ea]ntal, where they were planted, 
withered, and died. These proceed- 
ings excited so much enthusiasm, and 
gave rise to such noisy and tumultu- 


ous assemblages, that the Minister of 
Police was obliged to issue a circular 
against them. To reconcile the people 
to the want of this favourite pastime, 
the Government arranged (March 5) a 
magnificent ])roeession for the inter- 
ment of the few who had fallen in the 
<jause of the insurrection during tho 
revolt. It went off with great 6clat, 
and amply gratified the taste of the 
Parisians for theatiieal display. One 
incident only threatened to disturb the 
harmony of the proceedings. Two 
ladies, not, it may be supposed, of the 
most rigid virtue, uninvited, joined 
the procession, splendidly iittircd iu 
flowing white robes, mounted on milk- 
white steeds. They were intended to 
personify the Goddesses of Reason and 
Ix)vc, which had made so miujh noise 
in the fete in Notre Dame during the 
first Revolution. The police were at a 
loss what to tlo, for they dreaded the 
ridicule which such an exhibition would 
(K’-casion, and yet scarcely ventured to 
interfere, as the people loudly applaud- 
ed tile fair (equestrians. At l(‘iigth one 
of the police offie,ers had the presence 
of mind to say, “ The Republic admits 
only into its service women who are 
beautiful, but you are devilishhf ngly 
— get out of the ranks.” This turned 
the laugh against the unwelcome in- 
truders, the more especially as tlie 
liliel was in soii;«^ degree true, and 
they weixi obliged to l etire. 

12. But the Provisional Government 
had soon more serious cares to occupy 
them. Distrust and distress, tlie in- 
evitable attendants on succijssful re- 
volution, ere long ajiyiearod in their 
most appalling form. Having guaran- 
teed employment and sufficient wages 
to every citizen, they soon found them- 
selves embamissed to the very last 
degree by the multitudes eaiih day 
thrown upon them. Cn*dit waS at a 
.stand; the manufactories and work- 
shops were closed, and the thousands 
who earned their bread iu them were 
cast destitute upon the streets. So 
violent was the panic, so strong tin? 
(^siro to realise, that the Five per 
(^nts feU in the beriming of March 
to 4.5 ! . “ Nothing,” says Lord Nor- 
iiiauby, “ surprised me more, in the 
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wonderful changes of the last two days, 
than the utter destruction of all con- 
ventional value attached to articles of 
luxury or display. Pictures, statues, 
plate, jewels, shawls, furs, laces, all 
one is accustomed to consider j)roperty, 
become os useless lumber. Ladies, 
anxious to realise a small sum in order 
to seek safety in (light, have in vain 
endeavoured to raise a pittance u|)on 
the most costly jewels. What signi- 
fied that they were ‘rich and rare,* 
when no one could or would buy them ? 
The scarcity of money became so great 
that a sovereign passed for three or 
four ami thirty francs. Many persons 
sent their plate to be coined into five- 
franc pieces. All the most expensive 
nouvrmdes which had been accumu- 
lated for the display of the coming 
season, were in vain offered at a frac- 
tion of their value. It seemed a mock- 
eiy to sujifiose that under tlie red flag 
shquld be nurtured anything but a 
‘ragged regiment of shreds and patch- 
es. ’ 1 1 w’as melancholy to see the most 
civilised capital in the world suddenly 
reduced to the primitive condition of 
barter.” 

13. In those- circumstances it was in 
vain to think of the ordiiiaiy channels 
of employment being reojieiied, and 
nothing remained but for (Jovevnmciit 
to take upon themselves, in the mean 
time at least, the eniployment of the 
people. Kor this purpose, on the 27th 
and 28th of February, decrees W'ere 
passed appointing great workshops 
callctl Atflkrs Nationaux^ where the 
W'hole unem])loYcd iniglit be set to 
work. As the idle were the very men 
who had made the llevoliition, it was 
indispensable to keep tliem in good- 
humour, and for this jmrpose the 
w'<age.s given w’cre two francs a -day. 
This w’as more tlian the average rate 
ev?n in prosperous periods, and it had 
the cll'ect of bringing a liost »)f iicfdy 
and clamorous claimants, not only 
from Taris, but all the towuis in tln^ 
neighl)ourlnjod, and even the country 
to a great distance around. The nniii- 
bers in the first week w’cre only .'iOOO, 
but they soon increased in a fearliil 
progression; from the 1st to the loth 
April they swelled to 3(j,200, and by 


the middle of June reached the enor* 
mouB number of 117,000 ! # Tlie daily 
cost of their maintenance then came 
to exceed 200,000 francs. This enor- 
mous expenditure was necessary, for 
the universal prostration of credit, 
hoarding of specie, aii<i disappearance 
of capital, rendered it impossible to 
get quit of workmen once enrolled in 
the brigades of unemployed ; the (lov- 
emnient wei*e obliged to add much 
from the secret-service money to sup- 
port them, in addition to the vast 
suina publicly applied to their relief ; 
and, ill truth, tliey were kept up us 
well from the desire always to have a 
large amiy of dependants ready to sup- 
port the Revolutionary (lovernment 
lus from the necessities of their situa- 
tion.* 

14. In tliese huge workshops were 
collected together a crowd of worlc- 
men, ^1 of different trades ; and they 
were all set to the same employment, 
which was generally that of removing 
nuisances, levelling barricades, or tak- 
ing away dunghills. Even these hum- 
ble empli )y men ts were soon exhausted; 
notliing remained lor tlie enormous 
multitude to do; for as to making ar- 
ticles of luxury, or even convenience, 
for file jiublic, that was out of the 

* “Apres la seancp du GoiivcincincTil Jo 
me ri'iidis :i I’Holel do Villc, et riicus la 
uouvelle qii’uii ciodit »l«‘ 5,000,000 IVhiick 
( t'200,000) etjut oiivcit mix ateliers nation- 
aux, et qiie le service des llii{ui<*es s’liccoiii- 
]>limit des lors nvee ]d(is (ie faeilite M. 
Marie me prii cnsuite a imrt ct me dcmftiida 
loll. K'ls, Hi jc pniiraiH rnmjtivr snr Irs ouvriemF 
‘Je le juaiM*,’ i-ei>oiKlis-jo, ‘(‘cpciirlHiit lo 
uoiiibrc ^tenement qii’il'ine devient 

diltlcilc. de jMissedcr siir eux line action aus.si 
diiecttqiic Je le souhaitcniis.’ — ‘ I'ous in- 
tfinHez Honihre, me dit Ic Ministre; ‘si 

\oiis Ipk tciiex il itc Hcia Jiiiii.-iis trop ^^rand, 
ni«is voiis nvez nii moycn dc vons les attacher 
siiicereinciit Me rarmiffes /ms Vartfint: au 
be.sniii niOine on vi>ns acenrdeiait dcs fonds 
secrets. Jc in* ]>cn.se yias cii avoir besom; 
cc serait pciit-etie ciisiiitc ime soun'e dc diffl- 
ciili0.s Ms.scz^iavps, mais dniisqncl autre I>iit 
qiu cclin de la tninqiullitc piibliqiie nie fades 
V 011 .S I es reeoniniHiiiiiitimis^ Dmis Icbiitdii 
8.iliit pnblii- Cmyez voiis parveiiir a coiii- 
Jiiandei cnii^ieiiicid ii los lioiiiiiie.-i ’ Lejaur 
vU'St Ifhv on if ininho Jrs laire 

tfrt,rnidrc tfiins iu i in' Hi.di'tiv (fi't, AtihtVH 
MnItOHvnx, ]>!ir M Kmiik THr)\iAr., ji ‘iOO; 
JiDLih Bcanc. i'iuira dr I'Htstnnc dr la Itvio- 
Ititinn dc Fccricr, '\i 04. 8ce also (Jassaonac, 
i. 1*90. 
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question at a time when no one was 
purchasing more than the absolute 
necessaries of life. Thus the Atclici-s 
Nationaux soon turned into vaM pay- 
shopSf where idle crowds Imnp; about 
from morning till night, receiving two 
francs a-day for doing nothing. In 
the latter period of tlieir existence, 
there were not 2000 actually at work 
out of 117,000 on the public rolls. 
There was no one concei*ned in the 
Administration who was to blame for 
this state of things. It w'lia unavoid- 
able in the ciivumstanccs, just as the 
employing 200,000 starving labourers 
on the public roads in Ireland at the 
same time was. The real authors of 
it were those who, for the selfish pur- 
]>oses of tlndr own aggrandisement, 
promoted the Revolution, and tlius 
brought so vast a body of their fellow- 
citizens into such disastrous circum- 
stances. • 

15. When the increasing necessities 
of the numerous classes whom the Re- 
volution had deprived of bread, forced 
the subject of their maintenance on 
an unwilling Government, the cry 
was for the appointment of a minister 
pour Vorganisation (Ic travail; and the 
public voice, expressed on a hundred 
nanners reared aloft in the Place de 
Grbve, designated M. Louis Blanc, 
whose Socialist principles had long 
been known, for that high office. De- 
spite their revohitioiiary propensities, 
however, the other membei-s of the 
Provisional Government were aware of 
the hazard of appointing such a min- 
ister, and* the endless multiplicitv of 
claims ivhich would come upon them 
if .such an office received theii* sanc- 
tion. To avoid tin* danger, and yet 
esca]ie the oblo<]uy of (»penly resisting 
a demand so supported, they fell ujion 
the device of appointing lil. I^onis 
Blanc president of a commission ap- 
pointed to sit at the Luxembourg and 
inquire into tin* condition of the work- 
ing classes, and the means of relieving 
their distre-sses. Tliis, it was hoped, 
would act as a safcty-vnlvc to let off 
the ill-humours of tlie Republic, and 
turn any explosion tlu\v might gemn*- 
ato aside from the Provisional Govern- 
ment upon the heads of the commis- 
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sinners. The better to favour this 
design there were associated with M. 
Louis Blanc in this commission the 
acknowledged chiefs of all the sects of 
Socialists and Communists. The Ate- 
liers Nationaux, however, were not 
put under their direction. They re- 
mained under the orders of M. Marie, 
the Minister of Commerce ; and in 
consemienoc of this not being gener- 
ally aa verted to, and the Luxembourg 
being regarded os the centre of the 
('ommiinist action and the source of 
Communist measures, much unjust 
obloquy has b(ien brought upon Louis 
Blanc and his Socialist siippotters. 

IX). Their principles were, that ca- 
pital is the real enemy of labour, the, 
ca])italist the middleman who lias in- 
terposed between the producer and 
consumer, diminishing the profits of 
the fonner, enhancing the ])rieo paid 
hy the latter. To obviate this, as .it 
seemed to them, great inju.sticc, their 
plan wiLS to oi’gariise all trades and 
manufactories in great companies, in 
which the operatives were to share in 
the profiLn, which w'erc to be equally 
divided, not paid by wages, hi this 
way they thouglit that tlie condition 
of the working classes w^oiild be at 
once ameliorated and equalised by the 
fruits of their labour being exclusively 
divided among themselves. Follow- 
ing out these jirincijiles, what Louis 
Blanc wished to S(‘e cstablish(*d in 
March 1848, to meet the public dis- 
tress, was not “ Ateliers Nationaux,” 
blit “ Ateliers -great estab- 

lishments where persons of iha same 
trade should be employed together, 
and divide among them, without the 
iiitiTventioii of any capitalist, the, 
wdiole fruits of their industry.* He 

* Lcs Ateliers Nationaux ctaiont oiyaii 
ises non Heiilenient sans ina iiartieipation, 
inais (‘(rntraire a nies principe*! Rniii (te 
])lus oppose an regime indiistriel developpc 
dans rorganisatioii du ti'avnil qiic lu regime 
i»i jiistement ftetri des ateliers nationaux diri- 
ges pur Emile Thomas, sous la responsa- 
bdile de M. Marie. Lea atelit‘i's sonavx, tels 
qne je lcs avai.s proposes, devaient reuiiir 
chaenn des oiuTiers apiiartennnt tons a la 
ndme, jirofession. Les ateliers nationaux tcls 
quMls fiireut gouvernes par M. Mane iiion- 
trorcut entosaes pele-ni§lo de.s onxriers de 
toute profession, lesqueis, chose insensee, 
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condemned as an ‘‘insensate project** 
the Government establishments, where 
persons of all trades were huddled to- 
gether, and set to kinds of work for 
which nine- tenths of them were of 
course utterly disqualified, and he 
loudly complains, not without reason, 
that he should be stigmatised as the« 
author of a sysbun which he not 
only never supported, but strongly 
opposed. 

17. But although Louis Pdanc may 
justly claim exemption from the im- 
mediate rcs]ionsibility of the Ateliers 
Nationaux, he cun not so easily shake 
himsek* loose from the charge of 
having largely contributed to spread 
among the working classes those de- 
lusive and impracticable doctrines re- 
lative to CO operation which brought 
about the Revolution. Be admits 
that, wlitm named as member of the 
Provisional Government, he declared 
that “he proclaimed not only the lic- 
])ublic, but the democratic and social 
Jlepublic : ” * and that, in answer to 
the deputations which addressed him 
at the JiUxembourg, he guaranteed to 
the workmen of Paris, in the nanie 
of the Republic, “the same wages in 
'/fdriodft of advvruitjf iHtick the if had 
jirevioushf attained in periods of pros^ 
perilpf and full employment to all 

fnrent fionuiis an nicme ponre de frav.*iil 
D.ms les aU-liers socinux IcNquo jo Ics avjiis 
proposes, Jes ouvncrH devaieiU tnivaillnr a 
i’aidn d(‘ ill c'oniiriaridite de I'Ktat; in.'iis pour 
leur propic eoiripte <’n viie d’lin beneflee 
cominiin, (•■rsl-iVdire, avee I'ankMir de I’lii- 
tcret peiaoniifl, uiii a l.i pmssuiu'e de TAsao- 
eiutiou et ail X'oint d'lionneiir de I'espiit de 
eorps. Dans les ali-loMs natiormux tels qii’ils 
tureiit poiivcriics par M. Mane, I’Etat 11*111- 
tiTvint, qua coiiinie eiitreprcmiTit ft les ouv- 
riers lie lipnrrnt quo eouiinc salaries. Or 
corniiie il s’agit i^i d’uii labeur sterile iiifnie- 
tueux, auquul la ])lupait sc trouvaicut iie- 
e|^.suirein(!iit inliubiles, I'actuin de rKt.it, 

(• etait It* guspillape de-s finances, la retribu- 
tion, e’et.ait line ]tninc a la paivss^, le salaiie, 
e’etait line aunioiie de^'iiisec *’ — Louis Blanc, 
Piiars de VHistoire dc laJlcvolKiion deFevrier^ 
p. 0.1. 

* “ Annonec eoTiiiiic niembre dn Gon-, 
vernement Provisoire, je iiKuibii en niiifoiine’ 
de Garde National siir la table qiii servaiL 
de bureau, et la, dans iin discoiirs qui dfit 
£tre HinguliercTiieiit aiiiiiie, s’ll repoiidait aiix 
battemens de inon e-irur, je proelaiiuii non 
Benlernent la llejmblKpie. iiiais la Uepnb- 
liqiie deiuocratiqiie et suciale. Flucun h'sx- 


citizens.*** When doctrines so mon- 
.strous and utterly inconsistent with 
the existence of industrial employ- 
ment were not only openly avowed by 
the Government, but made the condi- 
tion of their appointment, it is of no 
consoquciico w^ho was charged with 
the duty of organising the Atcli(*rn 
Nationaux. Tlie persons really re- 
sponsible for their establishment were 
those who, hy closing private enter- 
prise by rendering it ruinous, forceil 
the peoph^ to liave recourse to the 
public establishments. If M. Alario 
organised tlie Ateliers Nationaux, it 
was I.,ouis Blanc and liis discijiles who 
drove the people into them. 

18. The Soci.'ilist principles, pro- 
claimed by authniity from tlie. Luxem- 
bourg, have produced such calamitous 
results, tliat the Krench wi-iters have 
been led carefully to examine the 
foundations on which they ri'st, ami 
elaborate r(‘fiilations of them have 
proceeded from many able pens. But 
the real answer to them Avill at once 
occur to every person eiigiigcd in the 
actual business of life. Socialist prin- 
cijilcs are impracticable, then, whan 
attemiitccl to dc put in force; and if 
practicable, they would be pernicious ; 
because, if the profits of stock were 
swallowed up in the wages of labour, 
(•.red it would be destroyed, and no 
fund could exist to ynircliase tli«i ma- 
terials on wbicli labour is to be exerted, 
and maintain tlic persons cng.agcd in 
their iriannfactun*. in the interval 
hidween the commencement of in- 
dustiy .'ind tlye receipt of the price of 
its y oducH. If any one believes the 

priniait dans le intmie sens Alors iin oiivrier 
110 UK felicita, ail ikhh do ros ('iiinum(le!!i, 
d’livoir ]>os(; de la sort** la veritable qi lition 
— la question snproine de la Revolution qui 
vonait de :;’a(Toniplir, et. le litre de Meiiibroa 
dll Gouvenicniciit Provisoin^ nous I'lit con- 
tirme par des iicelainutioiis a 1 dentes. — Lo uis 
Blanc, p 21. 

* “M. Louis Blanc xn oiiiettait anx ouvii- 
ers an nom de I'Etat, clans le x»resent, h rmi- 
frrratwii pendant ks ph'iodes de ense des m- 
lairvs appartenanf oux petmdes de pr(n>perite^ 
nvec line particixiatioii aiix beTicflce.s ; datm 
I'avenir, le libre excrcice de leiirs facuitcH, 
la lihi'R satisfactinn de leurs desirs^ enjiiit le 
maximum f^c Unnheur." — ran>l\s de M. Louis 
Blanc (Con/crence dv i'd Avril, 1848.) — lAont- 
tenr. 
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contrary, he is recommended to try 
whether he will get the same advance 
of money on the credit of ten thou- 
sand workmen worth a sovereign each, 
as of one man worth ten thousand 
sovcreifips. In the second place, the 
proportion which the wages of labour 
l)(*ar to the profits of stock in all in- 
dustrial establishments, whether con- 
nected with land or manufactures is 
so larg(‘, that even if the whole of the 
latter were divided among the former, 
it would not make an addition to 
them of more than thirty or forty per 
cent- a di Hen* nee not greater than a 
good harvest or a prosyierous commer- 
cial season always makes, without 
causing any sensible addition to the. 
amount of their savings. In tlic 
third place, supposing that, by the 
i’orcc of numbers and the prevalence 
of frugal habits, little capitals could 
be formed in the liaiids of the operat- 
ives, it would be impossible to find in 
their ranks men w'ho could be intrust- 
ed, for any length of time, with its 
administration. To withstand the 
temptation arising from the power of 
intromitting with any common fund 
requires habits of the most difficuilt 
acquirement, which are seldom seen 
cxcc])t in cases where a second nature, 
as it were, lias been induced by many 
gciKU'atioiis employed in their acquisi- 
tion.* Ill the fourth place, even the 
rise of wages, arising from the work- 
men <lividiiig the jirofits of stock, 
could only be temporary. By sto)»- 
piiig the accumulation of capital in 
the Ininds of employers it would check 
the growth of wealth, and with it that 
of all the branches of manufarture 
which minister to the comforts or 
elegancies of life. All the persons 

* So slronply lias this clitneulty been ex- 
ierleiic#*fl in Crfat Bntuiii, that tlie (Jliancol- 
or of the Exctn'«iuer has recently (18ti4) 
intmUiU'cd a luLl lor cstaliliNhiiig Govem- 
inent iiisiinincc otilcos for tlie working' 
clasaes, exuencncc having jmiveu that more 
tlian half of thosi* set n]» by tlie working 
clussea iheiriselves have terminated in iusol- 
vciic.y and ruin. The Author’s exiiciience iit 
the Sheriff Court of Lanarkshire has fiir- 
nislied him with too many inoofs of the 
extreme frequency of sni‘li calastrojihes in 
bonollt societies, and Similar estatilishments 
set up and directed by the working classes 
tliuinselvcs. 


engaged in them would at once be 
thrown back upon the occupations 
whick minister to bare necessities, 
and competition would soon bring 
down the wrages in them to the lowest 
point, as it was so long the case in 
Ireland. Louis Blanc told the depu- 
,tatioiis of workmen at tlio Luxem- 
bourg that by embmeing Socialist 
principles they would *^all become 
Kings!** He would have been nearer 
the truth if lie had said they would 
all in the end become beggars. 

19. Three circumstances distinguish- 
c<l this Revolution from both of those 
w'hich had preceded it, and f§nii so 
many characteristics well worthy of 
consideration. The first is, the entire 
absence of all religious jealousy or 
rancour by which it was marked. No 
one need be told that the very reverso 
was the case in the first Revolution. 
The same was the case, thougli in a 
lesser degree, in the Revolution of 
1830. Hatred of the Jesuits, and 
jealousy of the influence they were 
supposed to be acemiring in the Gov- 
erninent and the eaucational establish- 
ments of the country, were the chief 
causes of the overthrow of (’harles X. 
But on this occasion, this, the most 
deadly poison that can be mixed up 
with the rev'olutionary passions, was 
entirely awanting. The old animosity 
of tile revolutionists against the clergy 
seemed to have disappeared. The Re- 
volution was ardently supported by 
the cures, in the first instance at least, 
csjiecially in the rural districts. The 
priests blessed the trees of liberty 
which were planted in the villagtU 
and squares ; fervent jirayers were 
oifered up for the Republic from the 
altars ; the clergy, suri-ouiidcd by 
their flocks, inarched to the polling- 
]ihices for the elections for the Assem- 
bly when they came on. This change 
is veiT remarkable, and suggests much 
matter for reflection ; but it is easily 
explained when we recollect that the 
Church had lost .all its])roperty during 
the first hVvolutioii, and ceased to be 
either an object of envy from its 
wa^alth, or of jealousy from its power. 
Thrown upon their flocks for support, 
since the miserable pittance of forty 
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pounds a-year allowed by Government 
barely sufficed for existence, the clergy 
identified theinselves with their inter- 
ests, shfired their desires, and were 
di-awn from their ranks. The Gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe had been 
so hostile to religion that they in 
secret i*ejoiced at its overthrow. This 
very remarkable change bespeaks the 
profound knowledge of the human 
heart which selecttMl the Ajiosilcs in- 
tended to ’ pro]»agate a faith destined 
to overspread the world from the fish- 
ennen of Galilee, not the priests of 
Zoroaster or the pontiffs of Rome, and 
illustrates the prophetic wisdom of 
tlio words of Gazales, in the first 
National Assembly, “Take from the 
priests their cross of gold, and they 
will get one of wood, and it was by a 
cross of wood that the world was 
saved.” 

20. The second circumslqnco w'hic'h 
distinguished this Revolution, was the 
sedulous attention now paid to the de- 
mands and interests of Laiiour. It 
was the interests of capital and the 
baur(jroi,Kie which were chieffy, if not 
exclusively, considered in the Revo- 
lution olr 1830. Robc'spierre and St 
.lust had professed, and probably felt, 

:i warm interest in the ooncerns of the 
working classes ; but they could see 
no otlnii* way of serving them but 
cutting off the heads of .all above 
them. TJie, lapse of thirty-three years’ 
peace since IMfi, and the vast increase 
of iiidustiy whieff had in eonsc<pience 
taken place, had now, how(jver, given 
a more practical direction to men's 
thoughts. They no longer thought 
that they wAe to be beiiclitcd by 
placing tlic licails of the rich under 
the guillotine ; they ado]>tcd a plan, 
in appearance at least, more likely to 
^be atteiidcsl with the tlcsircd effect, 
and tlnat was to put their own hands 
into their pockets. Enconrnge»l by 
the conferences at the Luxembourg 
and the Socialist declamations of 
Louis Blanc, as well as the decrees of 
tlic Government, wdiich guaranteed 
employment and- full wages to all the j 
working classes, they all united now 
ill demanding from their employers 
at once an increase of wages and a| 


diminution in the hours of labour ! 
This petition was soon supported by 
such formidable multitudes that it 
could not be disregarded. By a decree 
of the Government, the hours of labour 
of all sorts in Paris were fixed at tm 
hours a-day, though in the provinces 
Oiey were left at twelve hours. These 
demands, too, were made at a time 
when, in consequence of the panic con- 
sequent on the Revolution, and th(‘ 
universal hoarding of tlie precious me- 
tals whhili had ensued, the price of 
every speides of industrial produce, so 
far from rising, was rapidly falling, 
and sales of everything, except the 
mere necessaries of life, had become 
impossible ! The consequence, as 
might have been anticipated, was, 
that mostly all the master- inn iiufac- 
tiirers closed their workshops ; and in 
tlie lii-st two weeks of JMarch, above 
a hundred thousand of their work- 
men were out of employment in Paris 
alone, and thirty or forty thousand in 
Rouen, lyoiis, and Bord(*aux ! 

21. A third effec5t which ensued 
from the peimliar character of this 
Revolution, as the revolt of Labour 
agaimt Capital ^ was the strongest 
aversion on the part of all its promot- 
ers to the ]>niiciples of free trade, and 
a decided a<lhcrcn(*e to those of protec- 
tion, Loid Normanby, who, tliough 
not yet rt*gularly accredited to the 
Provisional Government, M'as in daily 
communication with M. de I.iamartin(‘, 
rcpcateally, by desire of the British 
Government, sounded the Freneh min- 
ister on this subject, repiesentiiig hov/ 
advautagj'ons it would ])r(>ve to hotJi 
iiStions if their commercial iutcrcourso 
could be conducted without fiscal 
restraints ; but in vain. M. de La- 
martine listened coldly to all these 
proposals, saying that, in the existing 
temper of men’s minds, it was in vain 
to bring any such doctrin»‘S foi-ward. 
He was doubtless right; they ran 
directly counter to the strongc*st de- 
sires i»f those who had made the Re- 
volution. These desires soon broke 
out in savage and iiihiiinau attacks on 
foreign workmen, especially their great 
rivals the Kuglidi, in many parts of 
the couiitiy, especially on Uie lines of 
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railways then in course of construction. 
The eficct of these attacks, and of the 
general obloquy to which they were 
exposed from the jealousy of their 
French competitors, was that nearly 
tl>e whole Engliali workmim then in 
France, amounting to above thirty 
thousand, were obliged to leave the. 
country and return home. They ar- 
rived on the shores of Britain in the 
most deplorable state of dcslitution, 
and loudly conifdaining of llu* treat- 
ment they had received ; for, not con- 
tent w’itii driving them out of the 
•jountry, the French Revolutionists 
laid an embargo on their funds in tJie 
savings hanks there, whicb Jiord Nor- 
inanby for long laboured in vain to 
get removetl. The gross injustice of 
this procc,efling bad a V(‘ry salutary 
(iilect on the corresponding classes in 
the Honlli of England, and the puh- 
Ii(iation of these com]>Iaints in the 
papera W(‘nt,far to cool that general 
enthusiasm in favour of the Revolu- 
tion which, on ifs first occurrence, 
was felt among the working classes of 
tireat Britain. 

‘2’2. But all other consequences of 
the Revolution fade into insignitieanee 
eonqiared with tlie commercial and 
monetary crisis wliich resulted from 
its suci'css, and, in its ultimate re- 
sults, was attended with the most iin- 
])OVtant ed'ects u]>oii the fortunes of 
the Republic. The panic soon spread 
irnm the towns to the country ; the 
peasants, fearful of being plundered, 
either by r«)bl«‘rv or the emission of 
assignats, hastened to hide their litth^ 
stores of money ; specit* disajqmured 
from .the ciri'ulation ; and, as a nects- 
sary consciiucnce, ])iirchaaers were few, 
even for articles of primary necessity, 
and the price of every article of com- 
merce undtM*wcnt a serious diminution. 
M. (loudchoux, the hrst Minister of 
Finance in the Trovisional (lovern- 
inont, could devise no letter mode of 
meeting the difKeiilty hut hy a deeree, 
which postponed the |Myim*iit of all 
bills falling due on ‘2‘2d Febniary and 
subseipient days to tlie, ir»th March. 
As tins raised a violent clamour among 
the holders of these securities, he fol- 
lowed it up by a decree on the other 
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side, which' anticipated the payment 
of the rentes falling due on the 2‘2d 
March, by declaring them jiayable on 
the 15th. As arrangements had been 
made to meet these jiaymcnts on tlie 
22d, this only made matters worse, 
and increased the general confusion. 
Such was the outcry, and so widc- 
sjircad the panic, that M. Goudchoujc 
felt himself unable to make head 
a^inst it. and he resigned his situa- 
tion as Finance Minister, and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Gamier Pagiis. 

2o. Fortunately for Fiance and Eu- 
ro])e, his successor was a man of abili- 
ties and resolution, and cxeTn])t from 
those money influences which so gen- 
erally tie lip the hands or blind tlin 
eyes of statesmen intrusted with the 
tinaneial concerns of nations. The 
eommercial state of France at this 
period, and the cireuinstances which 
rendered the important change in its 
monetary system whic.li soon after took 
place necessary, are thus explained ill 
the oflicial repoii; of the (Jonitc Argont, 
the hank’s ehairman, for the year 1 848: 
“ When the Revolution of Febmary 
broke out, tlie treasure in th(‘ Jlank of 
France and its branch estfiblisliinents 
amounted to 225,000,000 francs. The 
demand for specie, however, rapidly 
inereased on that event, hut the hank 
made the most courageous elforts to 
meet the ilrain. From the 26th Feb- 
ruary to the 15tb March — that is, dur- 
ing fifteen working^days — the bank 
(lisconnled in Paris alone bills to the 
ninountof 112,000,000 francs. In tho 
branch banks, during the same ])e- 
riod, it diseounteil 45,000,000 IVani'S. 
By this means it savtflL from bank- 
m]>tcy tlie banks of Rouen, Oilcans, 
Havre, and Eille. But the drain of 
specie on itself was only tliereby reii- 
dei-ed more alarming. From the 2(itli, 
February to the 15tli March, the metal- 
lic reserve at Paris fell from 1511,000,000 
to 82,000,000 francs. On the IStli 
March the ]>ayraents in coin aniount(‘d 
to 10,000,000 francs, and on the even- 
ing of that day there remained only 
ill the hank coffers 59,000,000 francs. 
On the succeeding day (16th) it was 
known the run would he still more 
considerable, and in a few days more 
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the bank would be entirely drained of 
specie.” 

24. In these alarmiiij; circumstances, 
the council-general of tlie bank met, 
and ])repare(i the draft of a decree, 
which was immediately submitted to 
the Provisional Government, received 
its unanimous sanction on the night of 
the 15th March, and appeared in the 
columns of the Moniteur on the follow- 
ing day. 15y this decree the bank was 
ri‘lieved from the obligation of paying 
its notes in specie, and its notes were 
declared a legal tender. The power 
of emission, however, was limited to 
850,^00,000 francs, as the maxininm 
of the circulation ; and it was provided 
that weekly states of the affairs of the 
bank should be published, os in Eng- 
land. The emission of notes for 100 
francs was authorised by the same do- j 
cree. The issue of notes for 50 francs I 
and 25 francs had beiui anxiously ])ray- j 
cd for by the commercial classes ; but ! 
the coujicil-general of the bank refused 
its cons(‘nt to this demand, as likely to 
lead to an exportation of specie at a 
time when it was of such inij)ortance 
1o keep it in tli<? country. Tlio circu- 
lation of the bank at the date of the 
decree amounted to 275,000,000 ; so 
that, even as it stood, this measure af- 
fprded a coiisidciviblc extension to the 
available circulation of the iuitiou,^aud 
what was of still more iinj>ortance, re- 
lieved it entirely of the obligation to 
]«iy in specie. 

25. Thus did the su.speiisiou of ciksh 
])aymciits result in France from the 
Uevolulion f)f 1848, as the emission of 
assignats in that country in 1791, and 
the snsi)ensio‘n of cash payments in 
Great Jlrilain in 1797, had arisen from 
that of 1789. Pn all the three c;ises 
the change was the l esult of nece.ssit 3 % 

^ and the effect was immense, far exceed- 
ing what had been either intended or 
foreseen by its authors. The for<-ed 
pajier circulation of the iiist Revolution 
in France, which at length was pushcii 
to the enormous sum of £750,000,000 
sterling, bcj'ond all ipiestion brought 
tliat country safe through the terrible 
assault of the Euro))eaii powers in 1798 
and 1794 ; but it did so only by x»ro- 
ducing a rise of prices which utterly 


destroyed the capital of the nation, 
and inflicted for long a grievous wound 
on its industry. The suspension of 
cash payments in Great Britain in 1797 
alone enabled the nation to make head 
against the power of revolutionaiy 
Fmnce, and prcseivcd the liberties of 
Europe when threatened W’ith destruc- 
tion by the arms of Napoleon ; but it 
did this at the cost of a duplication oi 
prices, doubling the amount of the iia- 
tioiml debt, and imposing a heavy bur- 
den on its industry, wliich will never 
now be removed. The opposite sys- 
tem, introduced by Sir Robert Peel in 
1819, »>f rendering the currency entire- 
ly de})endcnt on gold, and contracting 
the paper whenever the gold was with- 
drawn, bad induced three terrible mone- 
tary crises, under the effects of the last 
of W'hich the nation w’as still labour- 
ing. Steering the middle courec be- 
tween these two extremes, the measure 
ofM. Gamier Pagl‘S, based on the j)rin- 
ciple of meeting the drain hy an issue 
of pa.pci\ hearing a forced cireaUiiion, 
but limited in avumnt to what the rta- 
lion really required^ may be regarded 
as a model of political wdsdum, and 
perhaps the greatest boon ever bestow- 
ed by legislative wisdom on an afflicted 
nation. F’or if it bud not been passed, 
and either an unlimited issue of the 
ciirrency, or an unlimited contraction 
of it, bad been practised, beyond all 
doubt all the clo»|uence and courage 
of l^mailirn? would liave been unable 
to avert another lovohition — a second 
rule of the Jacobins, a second reign of 
blood, and a. second revolutionary war. 
Or had the English system of drawing 
iiV the ])ai)er as the gold is drawn out 
been jmt in forec, most certainly a 
universal bankru])tfy would have en- 
sued, involving alike the rich and 
poor. 

20. This decree was in the first in- 
.stanco confined to the Jiank of Fi jincc ; 
but by two supplementary decrees, is- 
sued on 27tb April and 2d May, the 
]»rotcctiou was extended to the banks 
of Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Havre, Lille, ami Orleans, 
which were anr.ilgannil cd with the halik 
of France, and tlicir joint circulation, 
inconvertible into specie, >>as extend- 
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ed to 452.000,000 francs (£18,000,000). 
This was fully equal to the necessities 
of a nation which at that period, strange 
to say, did not require more than 
£18,000,000 of discounts, while Great 
Britain needed £130,000,000!* At 
the same time the greatest efforts were 
made by the Bank of France, and all 
its branches, to sustain industry and 
credit in every possible way. Dis- 
count banks \Coin.ploirs Natioimuor) 
and loan offices {Maxjfasins GMraux) 
were established in Paris and all the 
commercial towns of France, and bills 
were acc(q»tcd for discount bearing two 
signatures only, instead of three ns for- 
merly re^piired. The re-discounting of 
bills was permitted, contrary to prior 
usage, and loan olficses formed, for gmnt- 
ing receipts or warrants for goods stored 
in public warehouses, on which ad- 
vances of money might be obtained. 
By these sev(?ral means, powerfully 
aided by the limited but inconvertible 
currency, very grcjit assistance was nui- 
«lcred by the Bank of France, both to 
individuals and the public trcasuiy% 
during the remainder of tho year — a 
])eriod which, but for that relief, would 
unquestionably have been frauglit with 
iiiqinralleled disastei's. In the nine 
montlis of 1848 after the decree sus- 
pending cash payments, tho bank at 
Piiris rediscounteff bills to the amount 
t)f 90,000,000 francs, andin the branches 
140,000,000 francs, besides advancin" 
on securit y of goods in the ** Magasins^ 
02,500,000 more. Jn addition to these 
advances to individuals, the bsnk lent 
Government on 31st March 50,000,000 
francs ; and on 3d June engaged for a 
loan of 1 50, 000, 000 francs to the Treas- 
ury, of which 50,000,000 francs was’ 
actually paid over. In these immense 
advances, rendered possible solely by 
the wise susjiension of cosh payments, 
iiither than in all the eloquence of M. 
Ijaniartine, the real causes are to be 
found whereby France surmounted the 
crisis, and averted a second reign of 
terror. And the fruit of these meas- 
ures clearly appeared in tho rapid di- 
minution of the number weekly add- 
ed to the lists of the Ateliers Nation- 
nux, which in the fortnight irom 16th 
’^Newmausu, VL 73. 
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to Slst March was 25,250, and from 
1st to 15th April 36,250. But from 
16th to 31st May it had fallen to 
3000 ; and from Ist to 15th June, to 
1200. 

27. Most fortunate was it for France 
and the world that the Provisional 
Government had either the sense to 
sec, or w^ere forced by the pressure of 
the working classes to adopt, these 
tho only measures suited to the crisis, 
or capable of n)eeting its dangera ; for 
the condition of the public finances, 
in consequence of the Revolution, had 
become all but desperate. Such was 
the effect of the universal alarmf that 
the consumption of every individual 
in the country, from the highest to 
the lowest, was at once reduced to the 
smallest possible amount. The octroi 
of the capital, which in 1847 had pro- 
duced from 75,000 to 80,000 franca 
a-day, immediately fell to 40,000 or 
50,000 francs. All other taxes ou 
consumption at once fell olf in the 
same proportion. The imj)orta of 
France in 1 848 were little more than 
half of what they had been in 1847 ; 
ami as the Revolution only took ])li'ice 
in the end of February, this implied 
a falling-off to a still greater amount 
in the ten months subsequent to that 
convulsion. The exports, it is trujj, 
did not exhibit a decline by any means 
in the same propoi^tion ; but that arose 
from a peculiar and very distressing 
cause, which, so far from bespeaking- 
a revival of industry, indicated just 
the reverse. It arose from the uni- 
versal d(*sire to turn movable property 
into cash, and the impossibility of 
finding a market for it in France it- 
self. This led to a general sending of 
it abroad in cxchaii;^ for the precious 
metals ; and to such a length did this 
go that the foreign trade of France, ^ 
in 1848, presented the enormous bal- 
ance of £11,000,000 in favour of that 
country, which of course was x>aid in 
specie. This is a most curious and 
instructive circumstance, indicating 
at once how fallacious a test of the 
prosperity of a nation the amount of 
treasure in its banking establishments 
is; how erroneous an opinion it is, 
which is often entertained, that the 
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amount of exports is to be taken, un- was that on salt ; and 1)^ a 'decree on 
der all circumstances, as the measure 31st March it was suppressed, though 
of its manufacturing prosperity ; and the Government had pi oserico of mind 
how great a mistake it is to suppose to defer the taking eti'ect of the decree 
that the issue of inconvertible paper till the 1st of January succeeding. The 
ill moderate quantities will drive same decree announced a great reduc- 
specie out of the countiy. For in tion on the excise on meat and wine ; 
this year of unexampled alarm and and at the same time the railways 
sutlering, when the diminished con- from Paris to Orl6ans, and from Or- 
sumption of all classes brought the I6uns to Yierzon, were put under se- 
impoi-ts down a half, and the national miestration, upon the pretence that 
industry was sustained only by the they were insolvent. But these re- 
issue of inconvertible notes to the ex- ductions, and the immense falling-olf 
tent of £18,000,000 sterling, the bal- in the customs, rendered some great 
ance of trade was £11,000,000 in fa- increase in another quarter absolutely 
vour ef France. Her exports had un- necessair. No other resource appeared 
dergoiie very little diminution ;* the practicable but additions to the direct 
nol(‘s in circulation had risen from taxes. It was ac(‘ordingly resolved to 
£11,000,000 to £1.5,000,000, the bul- increase the whole of them 45 per 
lion in the bank from £3,000,000 to cent, which was accordingly done. By 
£10,000,000 ; while the discounts had a supplemental decree, the direct 
sunk from £11,000,000 to £6,000,000.+ taxes in the departments of the 
28. But how <leplorable soever may Jthoiic, including Lyons, were in- 
have bf3en the financial state and pros- creased 50 per cent more, or 95 in all ; 
IJccts of industiy in France, it w'as and several other departments w'cre 
absolutely necessary to make some subjected in additional charges, vary- 
concession to the powerful revolution- ing from 15 to 2.5, or 60 to 70 per 
aiy party in possession of the capital, c;ent in all. By this decree the 
which iniperiously demanded an in- Government obtained a large acces- 
stant relaxation of the burdens iiiime- sion of revenue ; for the receipts of 
diately affecting themselves. The tax tlic Treasury in 1848 were no less 
which was most generally condemned than £70,000,000, being £15,000,000 


* Imports and Exports (Special Commerce) from France in real Value 
F iufM 1R45 TO 1850. 


Tcan. 

IiTifKirta. 

SpLciul 

Coinuierca 

ExportH. 
Special . 
Conimcrre. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

Dcneit. 

1S45 

£.34,200,000 

£3.3,900,000 

£54,463,000 

£.54,870,000 

£2,070,000 

1846 

36,800,000 

34,100,000 

48,794,000 

.'>7,340,000 

3,. 500, 000 

1847 

. .39,080.000 

35,600,000 

54,293,000 

6.5,190,000 

10,290.600 

1848 

2.3,200,000 

33,300,000 

70,720,000 

70,860,000 

140,000 

1849 

.31,300,000 

41,300,000 

.57,2m»,000 

65,770,000 

8,600,000 

1850 

.31,200,000 

44,000,000 

57,260,000 

68,470,000 

1,670,000 


— NEWMARsn, VI. 653, 654, 659; und Ann. Hist. 1S46 and 1847. The exports and imports 
of every kind (General Coiniiiuree), for the years 1845'6-7, ure given at vol. vii., p. 118. 


• t At the moment when these lines are written (April 2, 1858), a similar phenoiacnon is 
presented in this country. Tlie last Bank and Trade Kuturns show, — 


Notes in circulation, £19,500,000^ 

Bullion in Bank, 18,385,000 

Do. on 15th November 1857, 7,170,000 

Decrease in exiiorts from corresponding months in 18 'i 7, . 2,084,000 

Kate of intere.st at Bank, . . 2| jier cent 

Do. ill November 1857, . . 10 per cent. 


Bo that the circulation is nearly entirely metallic. Interest is at the lowest point, and yet 
exports have sunk £2,000,000 a-moiith . — ThneSy March 28, 18.58. And during the period 
when this serious decline was going forward— the result of the dram of gold in niitiiinn 
3857 — the specie in the Bank had, so far from being drawn out of the country by the sua- 
pensiun of tlie Bank Charter Act in November 1857, increased by upwards of £11,000,000. 
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more than the receipts of 1847, tlie i would be doubled, and prices halved, 
hist year of Louis Philippe’s reign. The additional sum raised by the 
So tliat, whatever the French people 4.'> per cent was 190,000,000 francs 
iiii£;ht hope to gain by the Revolution, (£7,750,000), and this fell almost en- 
xelicf from taxation could not be in* ti rely on the little proprietoi'S. It may 
eluded.* . be conceived what a sensation the ini- 

29. No words can convey an ade- position of this addition to their taxes 
quate idea of the universal disappoint- made among a body of peasant pro- 
inont and indignation which this decree jirietora, who had not yet recovered 
occasioned in France. The peasant from the general distress iiroduced by 
proprietors, in whose hands nine-tenths the failure of the crops in 1846. But 
of the country was, had received the w^hen, in addition to this, tlicy learned 
Revolution coldly but submissively, that this formidable increase of their 
They neither desired the cliange, nor burdens had been laid on to support 
were very averse to it ; they were sim- an arniy of a hundred thousand re- 
ply indifferent. They had no loyal or volutionists in IVris, who wer» paid 
chivalrous attachment to the Orleans 200,000 francs a-day for doing nothing, 
dynasty : all they desired was to be their indignation knew no bounds, and 
allowed to live in peace, cultivating the fatal truth flashed upon them that 
their little domains; and the chief the Revolution, made by the mob of 
gnmnd of complaint that they had the ca]>ital, would be turned only to 
against the former Government w'as its its advantage, and to their ruin. So 
expense!, and the largo deficit which I universal were these feelings, that in 
every year was increasing in the Ex- the rural districts they soon came to 
clictpuT, to be filled up only by a<ldi- supersede all other, ami are to be re- 
tioiial loans and taxes. They were told, : garded ns the main cause of the general 
liowovcr, universally, and for a few' unpopularity and ultimate overthrow 
weeks believed, that the Republican of the Revolution. 

(aovernment w'ould be so cla'aj) that a , 30. The time w'as now approaching 

very great reduction of their burdens when something definite re<|uifodto be 
would take place — nay, that at uodis- ' adopted by the Pi’ovisioualGov(‘nimeiit 
taut period tiiey would entirely cease, in regard to the future conKtitution 
111 their simplicity many believed this, of the Republic. With this view the 
just as tlie wrorkiiig class of the Re- Government felt that it w'as iiecessfiry 
formers in Great Ibitaiii in 1831 did, to convoke a National Assembly; but 
that, when “the Bill” passed, w'ages i before that could be done, the basis 

* A very vnlnahle rt*j)ort was frninedhy the Minister of I'lnanee at this period, on the 
riimncial stuto of France when the reign of Louis Tliilippc cmled From tins il appeared 
tliat the 

Kranei. 

Piihlie fnndod debt amouiiied, on Jan. 1, 184S, to 5,79‘J,2(;i,000 

Its uiiiiiiiil ehiiive to 2‘i(),4:hS,000 

Floating iU'ht to . . ^ 0l)7,7nh,0l)0 

Loan <!()nti'ii(:ted in 1847 2.00,000, 000 

Of which was still to he paid, 107,000,000 

Bums <lue liy Govcrimicut to saviiig-s-haiikH, . 400, .079,000 

Sinking fuinl iinimally, . . . . 48,886,000 

Interest of floating debt, ... 18,000,000 

Expended on Public Works, . I,600,0.'i9,000 

* Itcjiaid, or line hy Coini)anic.s, 1,009, 000, OO'J 

* Rem.aiiied due hy State, .... 536,8.39,000 

Total public debt of nil sorts, .... 8,095,041,000 

Cash in TnMisnry on 24th February 1848, . 192,488,000 

In Bank of France hcloiiging to Treasury, . . 125,044,000 

lixpenditurc of 1817, . . .• . . . 1,446,000,000 

Revenue of do 1,391,276,000 

Dclicit, ... 54,000,000 

—Jlnpport par M. Goudchoux, Ministre de Ftnance, March 7, 1848. Ann. llutorique, 1S4G, 
p. 137-142. 
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required to be fixed on which the elec- 
tion of its ineinbcrs should proceed. 
In these moments of republican fer- 
vour, there could bo no doubt of the 
principle wliich required to be adopt- 
ed. The Convention of 1793 presented 
the model ready made to their liands. 
The precedent of that year accoi'dingly 
was followed, with a trifling alteration, 
merely in form, whicli subsequent ex- 
perienee had proved to be necessary. 
The number of the Assembly was fixed 
at nine hundred, including the repre- 
sentatives of Algeria and the other 
colonies, and it was declared that the 
member^ should be distributed in exact 
])roportion to the population. The 
whole was to foim one Assembly, ■ 
chosen by universal suffrage. Every 
)erson was to be admitted to vote who 
lad attained the age of twenty -one, 
who had l esided six months in a com- 
mune, and hud not been judicially 
deprived of his suffrage. Any French- 
man of the age of tw-enty-five, not 
judicially deprived of his rights, was 
declared eligible as a represeiitiitive. 
The voting was to be secret, by signing 
lists; and no one could be elected un- 
less he had at least two thou.sand votes. 
The deputies were to receive S25 francs 
(£1) a -day for their t‘xpcnscs during 
the sitting of the Assembly ; and it was 
appointo<l to meet on the 20th April. 
This was soon followed by another de- 
cree, which ordered all prisoners fiir 
civil or conimcn;ial debts to be iiniiie- 
diately set at liberty. 

31. Ilefore the elections could hike 
jdac(i, however, the Republicans be- 
came aware of the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the regime in the departments ; 
and it was therefore deemed indispen- 
•sable to postpone the meeting of the 
Assembly to a later period, and mean- 
while to adopt the most vigorous meas- 
iire^to electrify the public mind, and 
restore the democratic ardour which 
the serious addition to the direct taxes 
had done so much to weaken. 'J’o effect 
these objec-ts, a decree was issued w hich 
postponed tlie elections to the 23d 
A]»ril, and the meeting of the Assem- 
bly to the 4th May, the anniversary 
of the famous openin*; of the States- 

VOL. VIII. 


General in 1789. Meanwhile, to revive 
the drooping spirit of Republicanism 
in the departments, and secure the re- 
turn of a sufficient number of ardent 
and true democrats, a circular was sent 
round by M. Ledru-Rollin to the elec- 
tors, to be disti'ibuted by four hundred 
commissioners, who, with ample sala- 
ries, were sent down to the departments 
to bring the people to the desired way 
of thinking. Their reception, how- 
ever, was by no means encouraging. In 
some places they were actually chased 
with hisses out of the villages ; in most, 
tlieir reception was cold in the ex- 
treme. The people listened to their 
aixlent hamngiies in favour of the Re- 
public with distrust and indifference ; 
they could place no reliance oii the 
promises of a government which had 
begun its career by adding nearly a half 
to their direct burdens, and bestowing 
it on an army of idle workmen paid 
for doing nothing at the Ateliers 
Natloiiaux. The reports of the com- 
missioners, upon the whole, were ex- 
tremely discouraging, and for the first 
time begun to ojhju the eyes of the 
Government to wdiat universal suffrage 
may lead when applied to a ])eoi)le of 
’wiwtn tJie great majority is composed of 
the holders of property, 

32. The (drcular of Ledru -Rollin, 
issued on 7th April, was a remarkable 
document, as evincing the principles 
and tendency of the Rejnihlican (h)v- 
ernment, and the terrors with which 
it w'as already inspired. It set forth : 
“ The Government cannot, under pain 
of abdication or betraying itself, con- 
tent itself with merely receiving ifnd 
registefing the votes ; it must en- 
lighten Fiance, and labour openly to 
defeat the counter - revolution if it 
should attempt tlie iinpossibility of 
again raising its head. Is it that we 
would imitate the faults of tho^ wJiom 
we have combated and overthrown i 
Far from it. TJiey ruled by cornqitiou 
and falsehood, we only desire to make 
truth triumph ; they caressed egoism, 
we appeal to the generous sentiments ; 
they stifled independence, we would 
give it the fullest development ; they 
bought couscieiiccs, we would emanci- 
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pato them. There is nothinff common 
hctwixt us. But it is precisely because 
their odious practices have profoundly 
corrupted the official class, that it is 
now necessary to speak loud and firmly 
to root out the seeds of error, and ex- 
tuepate the calumnies so long spread 
through the country. Apostles of the 
revolution, we defend it by our acts, 
our words, our instructions. Vigilant 
and resolute against our enemies, we 
gain partisans to ourselves by making 
it known. Those only can fear who 
do not know it Worthy missionaries 
of the new ideas which are to rule tlie 
world, it is for you to jirenare their 
pacific advent. This is to \ye accom- 
plished by yourselves, your friends, 
your writings, your speeches. Shed 
abroa<l the light in whole volumes. 
Let the great and majestic figure of the 
Republic apjiear to every eye, regene- 
rating humanity by its moral strength, 
effacing the distinction of classes, call- 
ing all the citizens to the realisation 
of the political dogma of fraternity by 
liberating labour and intelligence from 
the fetters which rcstmin them, mak- 
ing of our admirable France the most 
free, the most powerful of nations. | 
33. “ Citizen-Commissioners, what 
constitutes the grandeur of the duty 
of a representative is, that it invests 
him who becomes such with the abso- 
lute power to interpret and translate 
the interest and the wishes of all. He 
would be unworthy to hold it who 
should recoil before any of the coii- 
seqnen(!es of the great princi])le of 
Liberty, Etiuality, Fraternity. Liberty 
consists ill the exercise of all the fa- 
culties which we have received from 
nature, governed by reason. Ecpiality 
means the participation of all the citi- 
zens in the social advantages, without 
any other distinction but tliose arising 
from viitue and talent. Fraternity is 
the law of love, uniting men, and 
making them all one family. Thence 
follow the abolition of eveiy privilege, 
the division of taxes in proportion to 
the fiu’tuiie, a jirojuirtional and pro- 
grrssivc tax on succession, a magistracy 
freely elected by the people, with the 
mosteoinplete development of the jury 
system, military service borne alike by 
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all, gratuitous and equal education to 
all, the means of labour secured to ally 
the democratic reconstitution of indus- 
try and credit, voluntary association 
everywhere substituted fot the disor- 
dered passions of egoism ; and whoever 
is not prepared to' sacrifice his repose, 
his life, his future to the triumx)h of 
these ideas, whoever does not feel that 
ancient society lias perished, and that 
we must construct a new social edifice, 
would prove only a lukewarm and dan- 
gerous deputy. His innuenco would 
compromise the peace of France.’”^ 

34. Following up the same princi- 
ples, another circular at the s:i -ne lime 
was issued by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to the voters, pointing out 
still more specifically on what descrip- 
tion of persons the choice was desired 
by the Ooverninent to fall. “ The 
great error,” says he, “against which 
the inhabitants of our agricultural dis- 
tricts must be guarded is this : That 
in order to he a representati v(?, it is 
necessary to enjoy the advantages of 
educatimi or the gift of fortune. As 
far as education is concerned, it is 
clear that an honest peasant, possessed 
of good sense and exj)erieiicc, will re- 
present the interests of his class in the 
National Assembly i^^linitely better 
than a rich and educated citizen hav- 
ing no experience of rural life, or 
blinded by interests at variance with 
those of the bulk of the j)e!is!iiitry. 
As to fortune, the remuneration which 
will be assigned to all the members of 
the Assembly will suflice for the main- 
tenance of the very poorest. 1 n a great 
assembly like that, the majority of the 
members discharge the functions of 
jurors. They decide afiirinatively or 
negatively on the measures proposed 
by the Hite of the mernb«!rs; they 
only require honesty and good sense ; 
they judge, they do not invent or ha- 
rangue.” These sentiments, which 
went to leilve the Assembly at tho 
mercy of the revolutionists at Paris, 
excited the greatest alarm among all 
This circular was iinuictliatel.v followed 
by another, betraying still more clciirly tho 
design of thi* Government to intervene to the 
utmost of their jiuwer in the ajiproachine 
elections. It will be given at its proper date, 
which was 12th April. 
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persons of sense or moderation, and years of falsehood,” said the Bulletin 
lirst brought to light the schism which of the Republic, a semi-official paper, 
w#s every day becoming wider between on the 15th April, “oppose to the 
the moderate party, headed by I^niar- government of trtth obstacles which 
tine, and the violent section led by are not overcome in a day. If the 
Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc. A few elections do not achieve the triumj^H 
days after these circulars appeared, a of social truth, they will destroy it. 
deputation waited upon M. de Lamar- If they become the ex}>ression of a 
tine, to represent the consternation caste, tom from the too confiding 
with which they had been seized at the loyalty of the people, instead of i)rov- 
perusal of these alarming circulars, ing the salvation of the republic, they 
and He replied in terms which at once will become its ruin. There is no 
proved liow divided the Government other way for the people, who ham 
was within itself. “ The Provisional erected the harricadest to achieve their 
Government,” said he, “ has author- salvation, but to evince their deter- 
iseil notf)no to speak to the nation m mination a second time in a manner 
its nanief and e8])ecially to speak a which cannot be mistaken. 'I'liat 
language superior to tlie laws. The extreme deplorable remedy, Franco 
Government, recognising freedom of w’ould not wish to force the people of 
opinion, repudiates that worst sort of Paris to adopt. France has intrusted 
corruption, intimidation. It lias de- to Paris a great mission ; Paris is the 
liberately resolved not to interfere, advanced post of the republican ideas; 
directly or indirectly, in the elections. ' Paris is the rendezvous of all the gen- 
I trust public opinion will be rcas- erous wishes, of all the moral force of 
sured, and not take in an alarming France. If the social inilueuces per- 
sense some words inconsiderately used vert the judgment or betray the wishes 
by ministers, w}io often attach theii* of the masses, the peo}>le of Paris be- 
signaturdb in haste.” liove and declare themselves identified 

85. Notwithstanding this formal dis- with the wishes of the nation. Citi- 
claimer on the part of M. de Lamar- zens ! it must not come to this, that 
tine of any intention on the part of^ you are to be forced yourselves to vio- 
Government to overawe or iiiHuence late the principle of your own sov- 
the elections, nie Minister of the In- ereignty.” 

tenor continued without any intennis- 3t>. These extreme opinions and de- 
sion the great w'ork of securing a Ra- clamations not obsciiraly presaged an 
dical majority in the Assembly. The approaching convulsion, the more .so 
jirefects were everywhere changed, and that a part of the Provisional Govern- 
determined revolutionists placed in ment, at the head of which w'as M. de 
their stead ; all offices in the dis])osal Lamartine, w^ere at. the same time la- 
of Government—and their number ex- bouring courageously ami energetically 
ceeded 130,000 — were filled with their to coerce the violent party, and direct 
})artisans ; and a change was made in the resolution into comparatively siife 
the College of France in order to reii- and }>acific channels. The first act 
' der it more completely the fountain of w'hich evinced the objects of this sec- 
oxtreme ojtinions. Four members of tion of the Government, and obtained 
the Provisional Government — M. de the concurrence of the whole, was a 
LaSiartine, Armand Marrast, Gamier most important and noble one — the 
Pages, and Ledru - Kollin ~ were ap- abolition of the punishment of death 
pointed to new cliai.»-.s, whilst from in purely political case.s. This great 
several others their former occupants victory of humanity and jii.stice over 
were expelled. In j)roportion as the the strongest passions of excited and 
time drew nearer for the elections, the revengeful man, was achieved by the 
efforts of the Government, or rather Provisional Goveinineiit in the very 
the Radical section of it, became more first moments of their installation in 
violent to secure a majority for the power, and when surrounded by a vio- 
extreme Liberal party. “ Eighteen lent mob, loudly clamouring for the 
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drapeaurmge^ and tlic corntnencement 
of foreign war and the reign of blood. 
Whatever may be said of the tricolor 
Hag making the tOiir of the globe, 
there can be no doubt that this great 
and just innovation will do so. To 
regard internal enemies, provided they 
engage only in open and legitimate war^ 
farcy in the same manner as external 
foes, to slay them in battle, but give 
quarter and treat them as prisoners of 
war after the conflict is over, is the 
first gi’cat step in lessening the hor- 
rors of civil conflict. To say that high 
treason is the greatest of all crimes 
because it leads to tlic commission of 
all the others, affords no argument 
wlmtever for the retention of such a 
relic of barbarous times in civil con- 
flict, unstained by personal crimes, 
murder, or robbery. War docs the 
same, yet all the world has oon<;urrod 
in applauding, and all the civilised in 
adopting, a usage which has lessened 
so much the evils of external hostility. 
It is the highest glory of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 to have first openly avow- 
ed and solemnly pronuil/ited thi.s 
change ; and the honour of it is not 
lessened by the reflection that, in the 
unstable condition of their own power, 
it was the interest of the Provisional 
(loveniment to pave the way for such 
a system as might, in the event of de- 
feat, tic up the hands of their success- 
ful adversaries. They had no security 
whatever that, in proclaiming this the 
rule of their own conduct, they would 
insure its adoption by their adver- 
saries. On the contrary, the full merit 
of their noble and courageous conduct 
will not be appreciated unless lu is re- 
collected that, without guards or pro- 
tection of any sort, they were, at the 
very time they passed this decree, ex- 
]) 08 ed to the hostility of a bloodthirsty 
faction, loudly clamouring for the re- 
storation of the. guillotine, a second 
reign of terror, and a fore.ible propa- 
gaudism to spread revolution through 
foreign nations.* 

* “ Cependflnt les rhefa ot les tfitea dc ro- 
lonnc (les BMItiuux penetrant par moment 
lusque dans les corrldoi-s etroits et eiiconi- 
bivs, oil fls s’etonffaient par leurK pmpivs 
massoa. Hs haicolaiout lea niciubros du 


37. To steer the infant Republic in 
pence through a tempest impelling it 
so violently upon foreign nations, wvls 
an undertaking requiring the highest 
capacity and resolution ; but the cour- 
age and genius of de Ijamartiue, 
now aroused by the daiigem by which 
he was environed, proved equal to the 
task. One of his first aets was to ad- 
dress a circular to the ministers of 
all foreign states, in which, apndst 
some sonorous and adroit expressions, 
calculated to flatter the vanity of the 
Frenc.h, and conceal from them the 
important restraint n]K)u their excesses 
which was about to be inipesed, the 
great principle of nmi - intervention 
was in substance distTnctly avowed. 
“ The proclamation," said he, “of the 

Gonvprnement, ils ne cesaaiont de leiir 
adreaser lea injonctiona loa pins iinperiei]8e.s. 
* Nous vouloiiH le compte des heurea quo 
vous avez deja ])enUiea on trop bicn em- 
ployees ii endoriuir «t d aionvner la Uevolu- 
tiun/ disnieut ila, rarnie b la main, la sueur 
sur la front, Teeume anr les lovros, la menace 
dans lea yeux, — ‘nous vouloiia le drn)>eau 
rouge, aigne de vicsioire pour nou^de terreiir 
pmir nos etwenih Nous voulona qti'un dc- 
cret le declare a rinatunt. iV Tinstant le seul 
drii]M>ttU de la Ktqaiblique. Nous vouioiis 
que la Qardc Nationule aoit di^sarmee et re- 
iiiette aes fusils au peuple; nous voulons 
r^^gnor li notre tour sur cettc bourgeoisie 
complice de toutea lea umnarcliies ({ui lui 
vc^dent Tins hiumh-s, aur cette bourgeoisie 
qui exploite les royautes 'X son profit, mais 
qui ne sait ni Ie.s insiiirer ni les dcfendie. 
Nous voulona la dhlaraiion de oueire imme- 
diate li tons U:s trdues et d Uvutes les aristo- 
craties. Nona voulona la declaration dc la 
patric eii danger, rarrestation de toua les 
ininiatrca fiasses cL presctir.s de la monarchio 
en fuite, le ])iuet's du Boi, lu restitution dc 
sea biens a la nation, to terreur jmwr les 
traitres, la hache du prvpie svspendue. sur La 
tHe de ses ileniels ennemis. Quelle Revolu- 
tion aiix belles paroles voiilez-vons nous 
fain*? 11 nous fnut nne Itevolution qui ne 
puissc ni s’arrcter dans sa mavv'he ni revenir 
.sur Bcs paa. Ete.s-vouH les Hcvolutioniiaircs 
d’uiie pareillo Revolution? Etea-voui^lea 
Republicainsd'unepareilb* Uepublique? Non, 
rolls etes comme voire cowphre. aiijr rains dis- 
eours, des (Hrondins dr cQ'ur, des aristo(‘rates 
de maiasanee, dea avoeaU du Tiibune, des 
bourgeoia d’habitude, dea traitres peiit-Ctrc. 
Faitoa place aux vrais n6vnlntionnaires, ou 
cngage,z-vou8 par cea mesurea avec eux. Ser- 
vez nous eomme nous voulons ctie sorvis, 
ou preiiez garde lY vous!* Kii parlant ainsi 
quulqu’uns Jetaieut lour sabre sur la table, 
eoiiiuie uu gage qu’ils ne rclevcraieiitqu'apr^s 
avoir dt<^ obdin.’—LMHARTiNK, Ilistoire de la 
Revolution de 1848, i. 371, 372. 
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French Republic is not an act of 
aggression against any government 
known in the world. War is not a 
condition of the French Republic. It 
would accept, but does not seek to 
provoke it. But happy would France 
be, if foreign powei-s should declare 
war against her, and thus compel her 
to grow in power and glory. The 
treaties of 1816 do not exist in right 
in the eyes of the French Republic ; 
but war does not necessarily follow 
from that declaration. The tenitorial 
liniits fixed by those treaties are the 
basis wdiich, in point of fact, it is will- 
ing to take as the point of depart- 
ure in its cxte^gral relations with other 
nations. But we say openly, if the 
hour of the reconstruction of some 
nationalities oppressed in Europe or 
tilsewhere has been soundctl by Provi- 
dence- if SwitzeA'land, our faithful 
ally since the days ol Francis I., is 
invaded or menaced in conseciucnce of 
the movement in her bosom, which 
promises to add additional strtmgth to 
the league of democratic governments 
— if the indejjondent states of Italy 
are attacked, or obstacles thrown in 
the way of their internal reforms, or 
an armed force intervenes to prevent 
them from forp^iing a league among 
themselves for tbt5 security of their 
independence — Frame will consider 
herself entitled to interfere with arms 
to i)rotcct the legitimate effoits at 
reform and nationality in other people. 
She proclaims herself the intellectual 
and cordial ally of all i-iglits, of all 
movements, of all develoiuncnts in 
nations w'hich are desirous of living 
under similar institutions. She will 
commence no underhand propagaiidism 
* among her iieiglihoiirs. She knows 
that no liberties are durable but those 
wl^ch arise spontaneously among na- 
tions on their own soil. But she will j 
exercise, by the light of her ideas, by | 
the. spectacle of oraer and peace which 
she will pre.sent to the world, the onl 5 »^ 
true and real proselytism — that of 
esteem and sympathy^. This is not a 
declaration of war — it is the voice of 
Nature. It is not the herald of ajji- 
tation to Europe — it is that of life.^ 
38. An opportunity soon occun'cd 


for manifesting in acts the sincenty of 
these pacific views ; and M. de mar- 
tine *tnen proved, in the most decisive 
manner, that towards Great Britain, 
at least, he had no intention of depart- . 
ing from his professions of non-inter- 
vention. The Irish revolutionists, 
never doubting that their efforts to 
shake off the yoke of England would 
meet with cordial sympathy from the 
Provisional Government of Fraiuic, 
sent over a deputation, headed by 
Smith O’Brien, to invoke the aid of 
the great parent Democracy in estab- 
lishing a Hibernian Republic in close 
alliance with it. They openly boasted 
that “they came to claim what they 
were sure to obtain — the assistance of 
fifty thousand French troops for Ire- 
land.” But Lamartine replied to the 
de]mtation : “I’hc French nation is 
proud of the many historical recollee.- 
^ions which unite theuj with the Irish 
people, and it will he always ready to 
evince that feeling by acts. But as to 
otlier encouragements, it is not suitable 
(tumvciiahlc) cither for us to give or 
you to rccjiive them. 1 have said* this 
alreatly in reference to Belgium, to 
Gei-many, to Italy. 1 repeat it with 
reference to every nation which is en- 
gaged in disjmtes with its internal 
government. When one is not united 
by blood with a people, it is not allow- 
able to intervene in its affairs by the 
hand. In Ireland, as elsewhere, we 
take no part but as loi ers of justice, 
liberty, and public liappiiiess. Any 
other line of conduct would be unsuit- 
able for us in time of peace wdtli other 
nations. We are at peace, and wish 
to remain so, with the whole kingdom 
of Great Britain, and not with a part 
of it only. We believe such a ijeace 
to he beneficial and honourable, not 
only to Great Britain and France, but 
to the entire human race. We will 
do no act, wc will apeak no word, we 
will address no insinuation, at variance 
with tho principles of the reciprocal 
inviolability of nations which we have 
proclaimed, and of which the Conti- 
nent is already reaping the fruits.” 
The Irish deputation withdrew’, vio- 
lently chagrined at these words. In 
tlie evening, Smith O’Brien and his 
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colleagues were loudly applauded at 25 th February, by torchlight; audbe- 
Blanqui's Club, the most violent in fore midnight, the inceodiai^^ torch 
Pans, where the speech of Lamni’tinc had been ai)plied to the religious and 
met with unqualified condemnation. chaiitable establishments of the Croix 
39. There can bo no doubt that. Rouge, Fourviferes, and Faubourg du 
how adverse soever to the wishes and Paix. Before morning they were in 
designs of the extreme revolutionists, ashes, and the trembling inmates, 
Lamaitine was i)crfectly sincere in with their weeping cliildren, were 
these words. The lesson of 1814 and tunied, with scarcely any covering, 
1815 had not been lost upon his en- adrift in a winter night on the streets, 
larged mind ; and he was in an especial With singular infatuation, the furious 
maimer impressed with the belief that mob threw themselves in an especial 
it was by preserving close the English manner on the hospitals of the poor and 
alliance that the French Republic the unfortunate, and destroyed these 
could alone hope to withstand the noble establishments. It would seem 
coalition so likely in the end to ensue, as if they were jealous of the influence 
of the Continental powers against it. which Religion might ^.(piirc by cha- 
His ideas, too, were essentially pacific, rity — wealth by benenceiice. These 
A devout ojitimist, lie desired to found disorders continued for several months, 
a rejiublic which, by the force of rea- and at length acquired such a head as 
son and the example of progress and seriously to endanger the pacific rela- 
prosj)crity wliich it should exhibit to tions of the Republic. A tumultuous 
the surrounding nations, should, iq army, estimated at thirty thousand 
peace and silence, work out the regen- men, comprising nearly the wdiole 
oration of the world. Towards the National Guard of Lyons and the sur- 
realisation of this brilliant Utopian rounding districts, assenihled on the 
dream, he felt that the co-operation of frontier of Savo}", near Pont Beau- 
Eiigland, as the ol<lest and qjost pow’or- voisin. in order to spread the rcvohi- 
ful free state in existence, was iudis- tion in the Sardinian States ; and it 

{ lensuble ; and he had no doubt that, was with great difficulty they were pre- 
)y its aid, ho would succeed in work- vented from cariying their designs in- 
iiig out his visions of innocent and to effect. 

universal felicity. With Lord Nor- 41. Delivered over to the rule of a 
manby, the former ambassador at the tiimiiltiioiis mob, the condition of 
Court of Paris, but who still remained, Lyons for several months w’as miser- 
thuugh not as yet formally accredited to able in the extreme ; and though ])er- 
the new government, he was on terms fcctly aware of these disorders, the 
of the most cordial and confidential Government did not venture to at- 
iutimaey. They met daily ; and lia- tempt their suppression. Domiciliary 
msirtiiie never ceased to exjiress his visits, under pretence of searciiing for 
confidence in the stability of tjie new arms, realh' f’or tbc sake of pillage, 
order of things - bis belief in bis own were universal ; all persons suspected 
power to restrain its excesses — and liis w’crc at once seized, cast into prison, 
entire tiust in the wisdom and intelli- and their ett'ects despoiled; tbc jails' 
gciice of the great mass of the jieople were thrown open and the criminals 
now intrusteil with tbc direct ailmin- let loose, their fdace being filled by^the 
istration of affairs. magistrates w ho had ventured to con- 

40. Though the Republic, generally deinii them ; the deta<*hed forts invad- 
speaking, was rccei veil in silent sub- ed, and a general .struck down from his 
mission in the ]M-oviiices when the horse and massacml in o])en day. Bar- 
telcgi’ajdi announced its establish nient ricadcs were erected, and lU'cparations 
ill Paris, yet, in those places where the made for a desjicrate civil war, on the 
democratic spirit was peculiarly strong, slightest appeaiance of resistance. In 
it was not inaugurated without very a word, Lyons reseml>led for long a 
serious disonlers. i\t Lyons it was city delivered over to the rule of a 
proclaimed at eight at night, on tlie troop of savages ; while on the Upper 
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Rhine religions fanaticism appeared in 
a general persecution of the Jews, who 
were driven to seek refuge in the 
neiglibonring territory of Switzerland, 
where they were hospitably received. 
As if to furnish the strangest contrast 
to these excesses of European life, the 
Revolution was accepted in silence 
and fear by the half-civilised colony 
of Algeria ; and the Duke d’Aumale 
addrc?%si*d a noble proclamation to the 
inhabitniits and the army — by both of 
whonj he was much beloved — on tak- 
ing his d<iparture. 

42. But while M. de Lamartine, ns 
Foreigi^ Minister, was giving reitemt- 
cd assurances of the pacific disposition 
of the Frcncif rulers, the Badical por- 
tion of the Provisional Government 
were preparing underhand an expedi- 
tion into Belgium, in order to over- ] 
throw the throne of King D'opold, and 
establish a Republican regime in its 
stead. For this purpose, with the 
knowledge and connivance of M. 
Lcclru-Rollin, as Minister of the Inte- 
rior,. an expedition was pre])ared in 
Paris, armed with muskets from the 
public arsenals, and furnished with 
funds from the public treasury, the ob- 
ject of which W’as to revolutionise Bel- 
gium, and from thence ^read the flame 
of insurreclion throughout Europe. 
In the inquiries made into the conduct 
of the Provisional Government hy the 
Commission d’Enqnete, the complicity 
of Ledru-llolliri wnth this expedition 
was clearly proved, and in fact, in his 
defence, he made no attempt to deny 
it. The first move w'as made on the 
night of the 241h and 25th March, 
when 800 Belgians, with 100 French, 
arrived at Quievrain by the railway 
train: but the Belgian Government 
was on its guard ; they were met by 
superior forces at the frontier, and 
prevented from entering the Belgian 
territory. Alarmed at tliis coninieiice- 
ment of armed propagaiidism, the 
Belgian Government strongly rein- 1 
forced the frontier towns with troops 
on whom they could rclj% and they 
were thus enabled to r<*pulse a more 
formidable invasion which took place 
four days aft(*rwards. The troops em- 
ployed ou this ociasion cousi^ed of 


1500 men, partly Belman revolution- 
ists, and partly workmen from the 
Ateliers Nationaux, armed with mus- 
kets sent down from Paris by Ledru- 
Rollin. Tliey set out at midnight 
from the neighbourhood of liille, where 
they had been encamped for some days, 
and crossed the frontier near Turco- 
ing, firmly believing that they had 
only to call out “Vivo la R6publique ” 
to be received with open arms by the 
whole Belgian troops and authorities. 
But they soon found themselves mis- 
taken. 1 iistead of shouts of fraternisa- 
tion, they were received with discharges 
of grape and charges of cuirassiers. 
In a few minutes they were defeated, 
and driven back across the frontier, 
with the loss of twelve killed and forty 
wounded. This ignominious repulse 
prevented any repetition of the at- 
tempt in that quarter ; and M. de 
Liimartine, who really had no hand in 
it, ‘gave the Belgian Minister the most 
solemn assurances that the French Go- 
vernment was entirely a stranger to 
these ridiculous manoeuvres,” which 
the Belgian Government were perfect- 
ly entitled to repel by force.* • 

43. While the Provisional Govern- 
ment was thus underhand seeking to re- 
volutionise Belgium, M. de Ijumartine 
was reiterating to a Polish deputation 
the most solemn assurances of their re- 
solution not to intermeddle at all with 
aflairs on the Vistula. Some dnys after 
the publication of his circular to for- 
eign governments, he was waited upon 
(March 7) by a deputation from the 
Polish refugees in Paris, requesting in 
the mean time arms and advances of 
• 

* “ Prom the report of the Ctmmimon 
d’Enqiictr, it apj)ear9 from reeoiils which 
cnimot now he di.sputcd, as they cannot ho 
falsified, that the Coinmissaires were not con- 
sidered sufllcient for the purposes of disor- 
ganisation, hut that a ^at nuinbcr of agents 
chosen hy the most violent clubs, uiid wlio 
had sent in their names on a niving commis- 
sion tbrniigboiit France, were paid out of tho 
funds of tlie MinU1f¥ of the Interior. I seo 
also, tliat in spit« of all the osKuraiices which 
I received at the time to the contrary from 
M de Diniartine, tlic marauding expedition 
into B<*tgiuiu was fnniishcd with mins from 
the ar.'tenals of the Staff, paid out of the fundM 
nr the Minister of thf Interior^ and directed hy 
the aye, its of that Nobmanbv, 

li. 140. 
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money to enable them to take a pa. . | 
in the struggle which they dcscrib'* ' 
as approaching in Poland, and entreat- 
ing that France would openly engage 
on their side. This, however, could 
only be done by attacking and forcing 
a passage through the Germanic Goii- 
feuemey, whiidi was a very formidable 
attempt, for they had 300,000 men on 
foot, which could easily be doubled in 
the event of a serious invasion. On 
this account, as well as because the 
cause of Polish indcpcndein'c had al- 
ways warmly interested the French 
peo]dc, a great degree of imporbince 
was not without reason attached to the 
r(*ception of this deputation by the 
Provisional Government. Jlut M. d(j 
Jjamartirie was true to his principles. 
“The Republic,” said he, “is repub- 
lican without doubt. It announces 
tills in the loudest terms to the whole 
world. Rut it is not at war, cither 
openly or underhand, with other* na- 
tions or existing governments, so long 
as these nations and these governments 
do not declare war against it. it will 
neither commit, nor sulfer to be com- 
mitted, if it can prevent if, any act of 
aggi'essioii on the German nations.” 

44. Rut although Lamartine, so 
far as lie was coiicerncil, was thus 
steady in resisting the war of propa- 
gamlisni to wliich the more violent 
])ortion of the Cabinet ami the whole 
clubs were so strongly incliiu’d, he yet 
saw the necessity of largely augment- 
ing the military force of the country, 
in order to be in a situation to repel 
any attack, and maintain a respectable 

I iosition among the European powers, 
t was a fartlier reason for mnitiiig a 
great addition to the army that it 
would furiiisli, in a creditable w^ay, 
bread to many of those who were 
tlirown out of employment, and in 
> some degree lessen the wciglit of the 
Ateliers Nationaux. With this view, 
by a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, the aniiy was ordered to be 
mised from 370,000 to 680,000 men ; 
and in the course of the year, 630,000 
men w’ere actually enrolled. Alarm- 
ing, however, as this great augmenta- 
tion of the military establishment w’as 
to reflecting men, the necessity of the 
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case W’as so obvious that it excited very 
1 .itlc attention, and passed without 
opposition. 

45. Ill the midst of this universal 
excitement and fever, a very serious 
run took place on the savings hanks, 
and these establishments soon found 
that tlicy were unable to ])ay tlie de- 
posits in specie. They were not a 
little embarrassed what to do, for the 
holders of their deposit-receipts formed 
no inconsiderable part of the working 
classes, whom it was of the last im- 
portance at all hazards to jirevent 
from breaking out into a second revo- 
lution, or helping themselves •to their 
neighbours’ property. They deter- 
mined in conseqiieiiee on the only 
measure w’liich, ini lie circumstances, 
was practicable — viz., a suspension of 

! cash ])aymcnts on all deposits .above 
100 francs (£4). A decree, accord- 
ingly, was issued on tlie ‘27Lli IVIarcb, 
which, setting out with the preamble, 
that “the most sacred of all proper- 
ties is the savings of the ]>oor, and 
that it is not by words but deeds that 
the Government must show the good 
faith wuth w’liicli they meet the trust 
rejiosed in them by tlie W'orking 
classes,” proceeded to declare that out 
of 355,000,000 francs deposited in the 
savings banks, only 65,702,000 were 
foi-thcoming, and that the remain- 
der, ednsistiiig of 286,548,000 francs, 
should be paid in 'J’rcasury bills, at 
futr, when they had already sunk Jifty 
per cent in value ; or in Rentes at ])ar, 
wdien they W'cre down at 72! This 
W’as an evident and shameful evasion 
of their promises, and spoliation of 
the poorest and most fnigal portion of 
the people. Rut such was the gene- 
ral panic, that the liolders were glad 
to put up with the loss of half their 
propertv, as a salvage paid for ^le 
remainder. 

46. From the commencement of the 
revolution tlie Provisional Govern- 
ment were extremely solicitous to ob- 
tain the recognition of their author- 
ity by foreign states, and especiallv 
Great Britain. The first power which 
took the decisive step was America: 
Mr Rush, tlie Minister of the United 
States, did so on the 28th Februaiy. 
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On the fjfime day the Ministers of 
some of tlie republics in South Ame- 
rica sent in their recognition of the 
new government. As it was a pro- 
visional one only, the British Cabinet 
could not, in the first moments of un- 
certainty, venture on an official recog- 
nition ; but on the 28th Fcbrnar}% 
1^0 rd .John Russell said in the House 
of (’oininons, in answer to a question 
by Mr Hume, tliat the British Gov- 
c'rnincnt had no intention of inter- 
vening in any form of govormnent 
winch tlic French nation might think 
lit to adopt, nor of taking any part in 
its inU^f rial alfairs ; and in a few daj^s 
after, Lord Palmerston said in the 
House*, in answer to a question hy Mr 
Moncktoii Milnes, that although dip- 
lomatic usages ]»reveiited the Cabi- 
net of London from formally accredit- 
ing any diplomatic ministers to merely 
provisional governments, yet as soon 
ns that of France was changed b}' tlie 
National Assembly into a definitive 
Government, tin ambassador would 
be formally accredited to the French 
Republic, and that in the mean time 
Lord Nonnanhy wonhl enter int-o 
nmicahle relations with the French 
Minister of Foreign AHuirs. This e\- 
am]dc was immediately followed by a 
declaration to a similar (*ffect from 
Prussia and Belgium ; while in Swit- 
zerland the intelligence of the revolu- 
tion at Paris was received jvith the 
wannest enthusiasm. Lord Nonnan- 
hy and M. de Ijjimartine immediately 
entered into the most friendly and 
contidential communication ; and the 
• latter gave a convincing proof of the 
generous feelings with which he was 
inspired, by not only remitting a con- 
siderable sum for the use of the exiled 
royal family, but assuring I^ord Nor- 
mvihy that, although to appease the 
public mind the Government had been 
obliged to consent to the whole pro- 
perty of the Orleans family being put 
under sequestration, yet tliey had no 
intention of confiscating it, but inten- 
ded only in the mean time, and for the 
sake of preservation, to put it under 
public management. 

47. But wliile the wise and pacific 
language of M. ile Lamartine, joined 


to the sage conduct of the European 
powers, was thus tending to deprive 
the Revolution of its greatest external 
dangers, at least in the outset of its 
career, the ayiprehensions of the ex- 
treme democrats, headed by M. Le- 
dru-Rollin, were preparing perils of a 
still more serious Kind in the iiib*rior. 
Although its victory had been so easy 
and complete, this party was haunted 
hy perpetual apprehensions of a re- 
action. Profoundly ignorant of the 
rural population of France, and judg- 
ing of them by the ambitious and im- 
passioned mob of Paris, they had, in 
an evil hour for theiii-selves, but in 
undoubted conformity with their prin- 
ciples, declared for universal suHVage, 
and solemnly fixed the election of tlie 
National Assembly on that basis. But 
hardly was the ink dry of the decree 
which took this decisive step, than 
tliey*bccanie aware that thi'y luul com- 
mitted what would in all probability 
prove a fatal mistake : that the great 
majority of the rural inhabitants, so 
far from fju curing the despotism of 
the l^ailsiaii mob, were deeiiledly op- 
posed to it; and that, in the present 
i^emper of men’s minds, an asseinhly 
elected hy the universal suffrage of all 
France, so far from establishing the 
Republic and their own power, would 
destroy both. Devoured this ap- 
prehension, ijodru-Rollin was indc- 
fatigahle in his endeavours to rouse 
the rural ])opulation, and by every 
means at his commaiid, whether in- 
timidation, influence, or eorruption, 
to mould thorn to the election of 
reprc.'^iitatives of the most extreme 
democratic eliaraeter. For this ]uir- 
posc, four days after the publication 
of his first circular to the commission- 
ers, already given, he sent round a 
second address to them, conceived in 
still more violent tei-ms, and pointing 
out the means hy which tlie designs 
of the Provisional Government might 
he realised. Its teniis are extremely 
curious, and highly •characteristic of 
the extreme of democratic govern- 
ment. 

48. “Your powers,” said he, “are 
unlimited. Agents of a revolutionary 
government, you are revolutionary 
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also. The victory of the people has 
iinj)ose(l on yon the mandate to pro- 
claim, to con sol ill ate their work. To 
accomplish that tu.sk, you are invest- 
ed with their sovereign powers; you 
are responsible to no authority but 
that of your own conscience ; you are 
.hound to do what the public safety 
requires. Thanks to our feelings, 
your mission does not require any- 
thing terrible. Hitherto you have 
encountered no senous resistance, 
and you have been enabled to remain 
calm in tlie consciousness of your 
strength. Ihit you must not permit 
yourselves to be deluded as to the 
stale of the coiintiy. The rqmhliean 
ferlings retjuirc to he wannly cxdtcd, 
and for that pui*pose political func- 
tions should be intrusted only to zeal- 
ous and sympathetic men. Evciy- 
w'here the prefects and sub-pi*efects 
should be changed. In some lesser 
localities the people petition to have 
them continued. It is for you to 
make them understand that we can- 
not preserve those who have served a 
)»ower whose every act was one of cor- 
ruption. You are invested witli the 
authority of the Executive ; the jirmed 
force is therefore under your orders. 
You are authorised to require its ser- 
vice, direct its movements, and in 
grave cases even suspend its comman- 
dijrs. You are eiititle<l to demand 
from all magi.strates an immediate 
comaiirence : if any one liesitates, let 
1110 know, and he shall instantly he 
dismi.s.seil. As to the in-emovable 
magistracy, w^atch carefully over 
them; if anyone evinces hostile dis- 
])ositions, make use of the right of 
dismissal whicli your sovereign power 
confers. Hut, above all, the elections 
are your great work ; it is they which 
wull prove the salvation of the coun- 
try. It is on the composition -of the 
Assembly that our destinies deyiend. 
Unless it is animated with the rc- 
volutionaiy spirit, we are advancing 
straight to a civil war and anarchy. 
Heware of those double-faced men 
who, after having served the king, 
profess themselves willing to serve 
the people. These men deeei\ e you ; 
never lend them your support. To 
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obtain a seat in the National Assem- 
bly, the candidates must he clear of 
all the traditions of the past. Your 
rallying- cry should be everywhere, 

‘ New men as nmcli as possible, 
sprung from the ranks of the people.' 
It is for the working men to continue 
the revolution ; without their aid it 
vrill be lost in Utopian thei ries, or 
stifled under the heels of a retrograde 
faction. Enlighten the electors : re- 
])eat to them without ceasing that tho 
reign of men and of the monarchy is 
at an end. You may then see how 
gi-eat are the duties with 'which you 
are intrusted. Tho education of the 
country has not yet commenced ; it is 
for yon to guide it. het the day of 
tlie election be tlie final triuni])!! of 
the revolution.” 

49. Invested with these supreme 
powers, the commissioners were not 
slow ib exercising their authority. 
Not only nearly the whole of the sub- 
ordinate magistracy, but many of the 
.suprenie judges, witc dismissed by 
them. At Varis the rresidents of the 
Court of (’assation, the Cour den 
Cowptes, and the Court of Appeal, 
who 'were not deemed sufficiently 
ydiant, were deprived of their situa- 
tions ; ami a great many of the high- 
est legal functionaries in the ])roviiii;es 
immediately shared the same fate. 
Nay, so far did the determination of 
the revQlutioiiists go to render the 
courts of justice mere instruments of 
their will, that by a solemn decree all 
judges, not excepting those of the 
In’gliest judicatories, were declared to 
hold their situations during pleasure 
only. It could hardly be eoiiecived 
to what an extent the efforts of Gov- 
ernment were carried during the cii- ' 
ti(!al ])eriod which intervened before 
the elections. Not content ivith sqjid- 
ing down one coriiniissioiier to each 
district, a .second was soon after de- 
spatched, to stimulate the efforts of 
tlie first ; and in many cases a third, 
to see what they both were doing. 
In some instances, as at Bourges, as 
wa» afterwards judicially proved, a 
fourth was added, who set out with 
the ])rinciple : “The poor are in w’^ant 
of bread ; we must take the plate of 
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tlio rich to furnish them with it.” 
Not content with the authorised com- 
missioners of Government, a perfect 
army of agents was despatclicd from 
the clubs over all France to join in 
the same work, all paid by funds 
secretly provided by the Minister of 
the Interior. 

50. When such elements of discord 
existed, not only in the Slate, but in 
the Provisional Government itself, it 
was only a question of time when an 
open rupture w-as to take pljice be- 
tween them. It was bronglit on, how- 
ever, somewhat sooner than had been 
cxjiectiil, by an ordonuance of Ledrii- 
Rollin, publislied on 14th March, 
ordering the dissolution of the flank 
companies, or cfnuparinics dHUite as 
they were called, of the National 
Guard, and tlie dispersion of their 
members, without distinction or equip- 
ment, among the ordinary companies 
of the legion. The object of this was 
to destroy the exclusive aspect and 
moral influence of these companie.s, 
which, being composed of the richer 
class of citizens, formed the nmdeus 
of a body which naturally inclined 
to conservative principles, and might 
impede the de.signs of the extreme 
revolutionary party. 'J^o <lcm<M*mt- 
isc,” as it was called, the whole body, 
the decree ordered these companies to 
be dispersed among the otliers, and 
the whole to vote together for^ the 
election of the oflicers, which was to 
take place in a few days. As the 
National Gucard of Paris, which had 
been reorganised on tlie principle of 
admitting every one without distinc- 
tion who could shoulder a musket, 
constituted a body of nearly 200,000 
men, any measure affecting their com- 
position or government was a most 
iii 4 portant matter; and this decree, 
which threatened to swamp the whole 
respectability and intelligence of the 
body by its indigence and ignorant 
violence, excited the greatest discon- 
tent among the companies threatened 
with dissolution. A meeting, accord- 
ingly, was held of their officers, Hrhen 
it was resolved to have a grand mili- 
tary demonstration, to ward off, if 
possible, the threatened blow. The 


project originated with the staff of tho 
Second Legion, which was the most 
dbiiservative of the whole body, and 
it was readily embraced by that entire 
legion and a considerable part of the 
others. It was resolved to assemble 
on the foilowiiig day iii strength, and 
proceed in uniform, butwitliout arms, 
to the Hbtel de Ville, to demand 
I repeal of the obnoxious decree. At 
one in tho afternoon of the 16th 
accordingly, 25,000 men of the coni- 
pagiiies d'elite marched to the Place 
do Grbve, and ' soon began to fill 
all the approaches to the Hotel dc 
Ville. 

51. How formidable soever this de- 
monstration w'QS, both in appearance 
and reality, it failed in its object from 
want of unity in design and vigour in 
execution ^in those intrusted with its 
direction. "Without arms or any set- 
tled plan of procedure, the flank com- 
panies constituted only a well -dressed 
mob, exposed by their uniform and 
equipments to the jealousy and dislike 
of the immense majority of their fel- 
low-citizens. Several of them were 
ohstructed and forced to turn back, 
liefore reaching the place of remiez- 
vouB, by armed mobs or other bodie.s 
of tho National Guard, who had ob- 
tained intelligence of their designs. 
Those who did reach the Hotel de 
Ville found the approach to it occupied 
by an immense l»ody, who were calling 
out, “ Vive Ledru-Kullin ! ” and sing- 
ing the “ Marsfdllaise. ” It was evi- 
dent the design had got wind : tho 
demonstration had failed of its moral 
efiect^^ and could be rendered success- 
ful only by force, for which, without 
arms, they were not prejiared. La- 
martine was loudly cheered as hc^ 
])a,sscd through the ranks on his way 
to the Hotel de Ville : but Lcdrii- 
Rolliii was as vehemently applauded 
by the still more nuineroiis body 
w'hifJi encircled the building, and pre- 
vented the deputation of the flank 
companies from obtaining an entrance. 
After waiting two hours in irn]iotent 
silence, the compagnies d^elite, seeing 
tho multitude which op^iosed their 
progress hourly increasing, at length 
obeyed the voice of M. de Lamartine, 
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who entreated them, and Genewl 
Coiirtais their commander, who order- 
ed them, to retire. They withdre#, 
accordingly, at four o’clock, amidst 
tlie derision and liisses of the multi- 
tude, covered with tlu! ol)lo<iuy with 
which an unsuccessful demonstration 
never fails to invest those hy whom it 
has been attempted. Gener.al (‘our- 
tais next day issued an order of the 
clay, in which lie stigmatised the emn- 
pafjnies w'ho liad taken part in 

the demonstration, as “misled men, 
who were the instniments of impedent 
wrath, so diflerent from the people 
Avho sillier, hat await.** 

.^)2. The real meaning of these words 
•was made manifest on the following 
day. For some time past a great dc- 
jiionstratio* had been in jireparation, 
emanating from the Socialists of the 
lAixemhourg, and intended to force 
the (lovernment into the immediate 
appointment of a Minister for “the 
Organisation of Labour," and those 
measures t for equalising and raising 
w'age.s, and providing state enqdoy- 
ment for all, whicli M. J^ouis Hlnnc 
and the coniiiiissioii which sat there 
had for a fortnight been promising. 
The demonstration had been fixed for 
the 17tli ; but it was rendered much 
more formidable and imposing by flic 
failure of the* counter-display on the 
preceding clay, which united in it 
many ambitious and unscrupulous cha- 
racters who were not originally intend- 
ed to have formed part. Louis lllaiic, 
Albert, and their colleagne.s nt the 
Luxembourg, hod projected the move- 
ment, ami LcMlrii-Roilin had asjicuted 
to it — the former, from a desire to 
have Socialism fully estal dished befoi’e 
the National Assembly met ; the lat- 
ter, because he fean^d that without 
some great additional stimulus its 
spirit would not be so democratic as 
he wished. Ilut, uiiknow'ii to these 
leaders, other ambitious spirits com- 
bined to take advantage of the pro- 
jectc*d movement. The design had 
got wind ; the clubs were in motion ; 
and Blanciui, Cabet, and Ra.spail, de- 
cided and ardent democrats, who 
acted for themselves, and took direc- 
tions from none, had roused the whole 


republican strength of the capital, in 
order to effect a movement which 
might overawe the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and possibly establish them- 
selves in their room. At ten in the 
morning a few men entered the Boule- 
vards, shouting the w^ell-known Jaco- 
bin cry, “(la ira!” which speedily 
assembled a ’crowd, w'bo re] abated it ; 
and a placard w’as quickly posted 
through the city, which bore — “The 
])eople W’alch with jealousy manifesta- 
tions against those of the Government 
who have given so many pledges to 
the Revolution. We await with con- 
fidence the realisation of the promises 
of Government. The people have shed 
their blood in defence of the Bepublie ; 
they ar(‘ ready to do so again.” 

.5.S. At noon the nioh, \vhich by this 
time had swelled to an enormous mul- 
titude, advanced in silence and mili- 
tary array towards the ll6tel de Ville, 
which was only protected by three 
battalions of the Civic Guard. Their 
appearance is thus described by an 
<*yewitncss : “Every minute the Provi- 
sional Government went to the balcony 
of the Hotel do Ville, from whence the 
column might be seen a]>proacliing. 
At length it made its ajqiearancc. The 
front of the body was composed of fivcj 
or six hundred of the elite of the cluhs 
of Paris, marching in niilitury order 
under the guidance of their most rc- 
nowped orators. They advanced forty 
abreast, with their hands Indd together 
after the fashion of a religious proces- 
.sion, and round each gr<»np a long tri- 
color or red scarf was hound like a 
vast girdle. In front of each com- 
pany were three men and a woman, 
who bore red flags, the well-known 
<*iiiblems of a bloody revolution. Their 
apjiearanee excited terror, and in some 
places indignation, in the mob viilio 
surrounded them. Beliind this organ- 
ised procession of the clubs came thirty 
or forty thousand w'orkmeii, grave in 
aspect, decently clothed, saddened in 
expres.sion, who .seemed opjiressed by 
the calamities of their situation. The 
imrltense crowd which followed inun- 
dated the whole Place de Gr^ve, and 
extended from the H6tel do Ville along 
the quays to the Champs Elysecs. By 
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one o’clock it was evident that above 
a hundred and twenty thousand men 
were collected.” * “ When 1 saw the 
procession advancing from the balcony 
of the H6tel do Ville,” says Louis 
Blanc, “ my eyes filled with tears of 
joy.^’ Their approach brought to light 
the violent dissensions in the Provi- 
sional Government. In the fulness of 
his heart at what seemed his approach- 
ing triumph, Ledru-Rollin said to his 
colleagues— “ Do you know that your 
popularity is as nothing to mine ? 1 

have but to open that window and 
call upon the people, and you would 
every oi»e of you be tm*ned into the 
street. Do you wish me to try ?” ris- 
ing and moving towards the window. 
Upon this, Gamier Pages walked up! 
to him, drew a pistol from liis pocket, 
placed it at Ledru-Rollin's breast, and 
said — “If you make one step towanls 
that window, it shall be your last.*’ 
Ledru-Rollin paused a moment, and 
sat down. • * 

54. Wlion this formidable demon- 
stration reached the railing in front of 
the Hdtel de Ville, they found the 
gates closed ; and Colonel Key, the of- 
ficer in command, refused them admit- 
tance. At the reejuest of Ledru-Rollin 
and Louis Blanc, however, it was agreed 
to let in a limited number within the 
barrier to state what their wishes were. 
When the deputation en tered, the mem- 
bers of the Government rose up, and 
remained standing while the disbus- 
sion, w'hicli continued several houns, 
lasted. The sight of their faces, how- 
ever, considerably abated the satisfac- 
tion of the extreme portion of the Gov- 
(Miiraent. In addition to those whom 
they expected, and who w’ei e in their 
• interest, Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc 
beheld a number of others who were 
unknown to them, but Avho, being in 
the*train of Bhinqui, Sobrier, Rnspail, 
Lacambro, and others, known to be ex* 
treine Revolutionists, were suflicieiit 
to inspire seiious apprehensions. The 
secret was out : this violent party had 
adopted the movement as a nujans of 
overawing even the most democratic 
of the Provisional Government, and it 
was directed not less against Ledru. 

* Lam. ii. 207, 208. 


Rollin and Louis Blanc than Lamar- 
tine and Gamier Pages. A sense of 
this common danger produced a unani- 
mity in the Government which could 
not otherwise have been witnessed. 
They were all agreed in combating or 
evading the demands of the deputa- 
tion. Blanqui explained them, and 
they w'ere, — ^the i>os^onemcnt of the 
elections, the immediate and ])erpetual 
removal of all the troo])s from Paris, 
tlie implicit obedience of the Govern- 
ment to the voice of the ]»eople as ex- 
pressed by the clubs, the postponing 
of the meeting of the Assembly to the 
31st May— in fine, tlie entire surren- 
der of the Government to the people 
of Paris, without any regard to the 
W'ishes of the remainder of France. 
The orator concluded with demand- 
ing, in a metiacing tone, the immedi- 
ate concession of these requisitions 
without a moment's delay. 

55. Loud applause from the follow- 
ers of the deputation, accompanied 
wdth'thli most menacing gestures, fol- 
lowed these w'ords ; and eight hundred 
men, who crowdcil the hall and sur- 
rounded the speaker, scorned ready to 
exterminate the Provisional Govern- 
moiit, W'ho, unarmed and defenceless, 
constituted yet the sole remaining po- 
litical strength of France. But the 
members of it, seeing that their very 
existence was at stake, were united 
and firm. l..edru-Rollin spoke with 
mitiy and nervous elocution ; Lamar- 
tine was not wanting to his great re- 
putation for courage and eloquence ; 
and Louis Blanc openly combated a 
movement wdiich he himself had ori- 
ginated, but wdiich had now outstrip- 
ped his intentions. At length, W’earied 
w'ith an alt^ercation of four hours, and 
diseoneert(*d by the union of the Pro- 
visional Government, whieli they hud 
not expected, the deputation, wdth their 
followers, wdtluliew ut five o’clock. As 
they w'cnt out, a man, pale w'ith indig- 
nation, went up to Louis Blunc, and 
said, “Then you, too, are traitors — 
you !” The whole pioeession marched 
past the llutol de Ville in silence and 
military order, and du'ected its steps 
across the centre of the city to the 
Column of the Bostile. The streets 
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were ci-owded, but silent ; the citizens, 
in terror, awaited the event. Befpre 
niglitfall, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men had passed in prociission. 

56. Althougli, by their unlooked-for 
union and resolution, the Provisional 
Government had surmounted this great 
danger, its effects were veiy visible, 
though very dillerent, in Paris and 
the de])artments. In the capital, near- 
ly the wh(»le elections, both of the of- 
ficers of the National Guard and for 
llie A.ssembly, were in favour of the 
extreme democratic party, and the 
case was the same in the principal 
towns of the departments. Hut in the 
rural districts it was very different. 
There the reports of the proceedings 
on the I7th March, and the open at- 
temfit made by the mob of Paris to 
dictate their own terms to’tlie Gk)vern- 
ment, and through it to all Fi*ance, 
excited the most unbounded indigna- 
tion. The determination, also, of the 
Paris mob to make Government en- 
tirely subservient to their oifrii pur- 
lioses, had appeared in the decree re- 
garding the hours of labour, which 
fixed them at ten hours a-day in Paris, 
and eleven in the departiHcnts. The 
result was that the elections in the 
dcjiartments of the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard generally went against 
the exti’eme candidates ; and as this 
augured ill for the elections for the 
Assembly, it w*is resolved to have, not 
a demonstration, but u regular assault 
on the Government, before the elec- 
tions, which stood for the 22d April, 
should come on. In anticipation of 
that event, the clubs redoubled their 
activity. The most powerful of them, 
calh‘d the “Club of Cdubs,” took ]x)s- 
sessioii of one of the police-ojfices in the 
Hue de Itivoli, where they were fur- 
nished with five hundi*ud muskets and 
thirty thousand cartridges by the Min- 
ister of the Interior ; while M. de La- 
martine, hoping to avert the tempest 
by concession, nut only lavished his 
flatteries and caresst^s on Burbes, Ca- 
bet, Caussidiere, and Sobrier, but, by 
his own admission, offered a diploma- 
tic situation to Hlampii himself. 

.57. The object of the conspirators 
was to obtain a farther adjournment of 


the elections, in order to gain time for 
the more thorough diffusion of extreme 
ideas among the people in the coun- 
try, and to remodel the Government 
so as to retain none in power but the 
most ardent republicans. The dicta- 
torship ivaa to be bestowed on Leai’U- 
Kollin, IjQuis Blanc, Albert, andCaussi- 
diere. By this means a Socialist majo- 
rity woijld be secured in the executive, 
and the entire realisation of the dreams 
of the Luxembourg rendered certain. 
For some days before that appointed 
for the insurrection the most alarming 
rumours were in circulation, and the 
Minister of Police formally warcied the 
Minister of the Interior of the im- 
pending danger. Ledi'u-Rollin, how- 
ever, it may readily bo believed, was 
in no hurry to take measures against 
a state of things which he was under- 
hand j>romoting, and from which he 
ho])ed to profit ; the clubs continued 
their defiant attitude, and the prepa- 
mtions for the rising went on without 
intermission, and wuth scarcely any 
concealment. A design was formed 
for blowing up the Hotel de Ville, 
which was only prevented from being 
carried into execution by the bar- 
rels of powder being discovered a few 
hours before the explosion was to have 
taken place. Meanwhile Lamartine, 
who well knew he would be the first 
victim of the revolt if it proved suc- 
cessful, burnt his secret pa[)ers on the 
night of the 15th, and prepared for 
the worst. 

58. But while Ledru - I'olliu was 
awaiting the reward of his underhand 
intrigues with the clubs against his 
colleagues, another still more formid- 
able insuiTcction was pre])aring at the 
“ Club of Clubs,” the object of which 
was to destroy his own ascendancy 
and establish that of Blanqiii instead. 
These new conspirators did not ifro- 
T)ose to exclude the Minister of the 
interior from the dictatorship, but to 
give him so many colleagu(;s as should 
throw him into a minority, and render 
him powerless. But when the pro- 
posed members were brought togetner, 
Ledru- Kollin refused to act w'ith Blan- 
qui, who on his side was equally de- 
termined not to belong to a Govern- 
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inent which contained Ledrn-Rollin. 
The fact was, that the latter had fonnd 
in the archives of the MUister of the 
Interior a document which proved 
that Blanqui had been on secret terms 
with the Government of I^ouis Phi- 
lippe, and furnished jt with all the 
details of the Liberal conspiracies in 
1846. The knowledge of this natur- 
ally made them mutually suspicious 
of each other. The other conspirators 
did their utmost to reconcile the rival 
chiefs, but in vain ; and at midnight 
on the 15th they left Ledni-Rollin 
■with these -w'ords : “ Well, since 3 ’^ou 
don’t choose to go with us, yon shall 
be thrown out of the window to-mor- 
row with the others. Retlect on this : 
we are in a situation to make good 
our words. ” 

59. Threatened in this manner with 
instant destruction by his former allies, 
Ledru-Rollhi, after passing the night 
in the most cniel uncertainty, at length 
resolved to throw himself on M, de 
Lamartine, and reveal everything. 
Ho -went to him accordingly at day- 
break, and informed him of the de- 
signs of the conspirators and the im- 
minence of the danger. “In a few 
houi’s,” said he, “we shall bo attacked 
by one hundred thousand men. I 
have come to conoeii; measures with 
3 ^ou, as I know your resolution, and 
that extremities do not disturb it.” 
“In that case,” said Lamartine, “there 
is not a minute to lose. Set out in- 
stantly and summon the National 
Guard ; your situation as Minister of 
the Interior gives jmu a riglit to do .so. 
I will lly to gain the three battalions 
of the Garde Mobile, who may he in a 
state fit for action. I will .shut myself 
up in the H6tel de Villc, and tlierc 
await the first brunt of the assault. 
Oqp of two things must happen— either 
the National Guard will refuse to turn 
out, and in that case the Hotel de 
Ville will bo carried, and I shall die 
at my post ; or the rappel and the fire 
of musketiy will bring the National 
Canard to the support of the Govern- 
ment attacked m my person at the 
Hotel de Ville, and then the insurrec- 
tion, placed between two fires, will be 
stifled in blood, and the Government 


delivered. I am prepared for cither 
result.” Ledru-Rollin acquiesced in 
this plan, and set out professedly to 
give orders to beat the rappel to col- 
lect the National Guard, while Lamar- 
tine flew to the headquarters of the 
Garde Mobile to bring them forth to 
the combat. They at once agreed to 
turn out under their brave geiuiral, 
Duvivier, to whom they were extreme- 
ly attached. After this Lamartine 
■went to the lieadciuarters of the Na- 
tional Guard, desiring General Coiir- 
tais to beat the rapi)el ; but he refused, 
would only consent to allow filty 
men to be summoned from each bat- 
talion, and positively declined to fur- 
nish them with cartridges. Upon this 
Lamartine, in despair, returned to the 
Hotel de Ville. 

60. But, fortunately for France, 
chaiKJe had at that moment brought 
a man to the Hotel de Ville equal to 
this crisis, and whose decision and 
courage proved the salvation of the 
GoveiTirncnt. (icncral (’hangamier, 
■who had been appointed by Ijamartino 
Minister at Berlin, had culled thcit 
morning at the hotel of the latter in 
order to receive his last instmetiona, 
and he was then informed by Madame 
Lamartine of the extreme danger of 
her husband, and the (jritical position 
of aflairs at the Hotel de * Ville. 
Thither accordingly he immediately 
hastened, and found Lamartine and 
Alarrast there. The first nuestioii 
(’hangarnier asked was whetner the 
National Guard had been summoned, 
and upon Lamartine replying in the 
negative, ho persuaded Marrast that 
it was^ his duty us Mayor of Pans to 
call them out when the ]»ublic tran- 
quillity was tlirr'atcned. !Marrast ac- 
(piiesccd, and twelve horsemen were 
instantly despatched tb the twelve 
sub-mayornlties of Paris, with oi’tlers 
to beat the rappel. But during these 
aiTangements and hesitations much 
precious time had been lost ; the in- 
surgents, in great strength, were not 
far distant, and the Gainle Mobile 
had not yet arrived. At length they 
made their apjieurance, though only 
three battalions of four hundred men 
each ; and Changarnier, who at once 
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took the entire direction of the de- 
fence, wisely withdrew them within 
the building, the doors and windows 
of which were strongly barricaded. 
Still the rappel was not heard in the 
streets ; it was evident some hours 
must elapse before even the first bat- 
talions of the National Guard could 
arrive ; and all Lamartine's firmness 
and Changarnier’s military skill were 
required to avert the catastrophe in 
the interval before they came up, for 
the heads of the enormous column of 
tile insurgents were already beginning 
to appear. 

61. For two hours longer the in- 
mates of the H6tel da Ville remained 
shut up in the building ; and though 
the rappel had been heard, no part of 
the National Guard had yet arrived. 
All seemed lost, for the mob had 
already entered the Placjc de Grfeve, 
and octuipicd all the opjiosite end of 
the square. A battalion of volunteers 
anived at this critical moment, and 
Avere harangued bv Lamartine, who 
throughout evinced the greatest cour- 
age. Meanwhile a column of thirty 
thousand insurgents met at the Louvre 
two regiments of the National Guard, 
commanded by General Courtaia ; he 
allowed part to jiass, and then, ]>ush- 
ing forward liia men in double-<jnick 
time, interposed them between that 
part and the remainder. This mtard- 
ed the advance of the head of the 
column, and its leaders were pcrjdexed 
by not seeing at the windows of the 
Hotel do Villo the cxi>ected signals, 
and by the seizure ol a foimjon con- 
taining fifteen hundred loaded mus- 
kets, which ("haiigariiier had detected 
near the building, disguised under 
the apj»earance of a holiday waggon. 
Soon alter, the heads of the columns 
of the National Guard were seen on 
the left bank of the St*ine, and, pass- 
ing over the bridges in double-quick 
time, they debouelied into the Place 
de''-^revc, and, drawing up in close 
colubni in front of the Hotel de Ville, 
presented an impenetrable barrier to 
the insurgents. The vi(‘tory was now 
gained, and the revolutionists Avere 
obliged to submit to the humiliation 
of advancing witk their petition with- 


out arms, in single file, through the 
armed battalions. Before nightfall it 
was rendered complete by the am\'al 
of the remainder of the National 
Guard in such ii umbers that before 
dark one hundred and thirty thousand 
men were assetnbled round the build- 
pig. Then, and not till then, L. Blanc, 
Ijedm-Rolliii, and the other members 
of the Government, wlio had either 
been intimidated or in secret favoured 
the insurrection, came to the Hotel de 
Ville. They had all passed the day, 
far frmn danger, in tiie liotel of the 
Minister of Finance. The meeting 
between them and Lainartino«was so 
stormy that it was evidently only a 
question of time when the Provisional 
Government should fall to pieces from 
its own divisions. 

62. When dissen.sions so violent were 
shaking not only the capital but the 
Provisional Government itself, it was 
not to be supposed that the jirovinces 
should escape without convulsions. 
They broke out with peculiar severity 
in the manufacturing toAvns, wliere the 
greatest efforts had been made to spread 
Socialist principles, and the prevailing 
distress insured them the most ready 
reception. Anxious to avert them, the 
pi’efeet of Rouen, M. Desehamps, on 
10th March, yielded to the solicitations 
Avhich, on such occasions, are so often 
addressed to those in authority, and 
imprudently issued a tariff, fixing tlu 
operatives’ Avages at certain rates, ac- 
cording to their suj»j)nsed capacities 
aiid the necessities of their situations. 
The consequence might have been fore- 
seen : the master manufacturers, un- 
able from the general depi*ession to i)ay 
the sums fixed, dismissed their AA'ork- 
men and closed their doors. Upon 
this the public agitation rapidly in- 
creased ; tumultuous crowds assembled 
in the streets, shouting “ Vive Ires- 
ehaiTips! a has les capitalistcs !” A 
strong body of troops, which soon after 
arrived, restored oiiler at the time, but 
the workmen remained idle, suffering, 
and in sullen discontent. This ill- 
hnniour was at first vented on a body 
of four thousand English Avorkmeii, 
who, in defiance of Lord Normanby’s 
remonstrance, were forcibly ejected. 
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and sent back to England without any 
of the sums they had deposited in the 
savings bank. At len|^ the general 
indignation rose to sucn a pit^ that 
barricades were run up in all the 
densely -peopled parts of the town, 
which were stormed by the troops of 
the line, not without serious slaughter 
on both sides. Similar disordei's took 
place about the same time, and were 
suppressed by the like saiigtlinary 
measures, in Elba*uf, Nantes, Nismes, 
and several other places; while at 
Linio^s the tumult was so violent that 
the pmling-otfice was stoiiiicd when the 
election severe going on— five huiidi'ed 
national guards, sent to sunpress the 
tumult, were surrounded and disarmed 
— and a provisional goverament ap- 
pointed, which for some time ruled the 
town and surrounding district. 

63. Anxious to improve the victoiy 
which they had gained in the capital, 
the members of the Provisional Govem- 
nient agreed on a grand militaiy demon- 
stration ill Paris, and for this puriiosc 
assembled together not only the wiiole 
national guards of the city and han^ 
llcUi but largo bodies of regular troops 
from the towns and departments in the 
neighbourhood. The day was fixed for 
the 21st April ; it proved uncommonly 
fine, and the military force assembled 
was of nnpanilleled magnitude, and, if 
it could all have been relied on, might 
well have inspired the Provisional Gov- 
ernment with the. consciousness of in- 
vincible strength. The Provisional 
Gi>vernment and Ministers took their 
stations at duybVeak at the arch of the 
Etoile to see the troops defile before 
tliem, and from tliciico the eye wan- 
dered over a sea of lielmets, bayonets, 
gmi.s, and standards, which filled the 
whole avenue of the Champs Elys^es, 
tlie gardens of the Tuilerics, with the 
iiayS and princi])al streets beyond 
leni. Everything wore a joyous its- 
poot ; the bayonets of the soliliers were 
<le(;orated with ribbons, the touch-holes 
of the cannon ornamented with flowers ; 
universal satisfaction and enthusiasm 
.S(‘emed to prevail ; and before eleven 
at night, wlieii the procession ceased, 
three huudi-cdaiid fifty tliousaud armed 
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men had passed, and fi fty thousand more 
were obbgcd to be put off to the follow- 
ing day. Yet amid all “ this jwmp 
ondch'cumstanceof glorious war,” there 
were many symptoms which were of a 
more dubious character, and awakened 
inouniful presentiments in the minds 
of the beholders. Already the division 
between the rural National Guard and 
those of the metro^iolis was painfully 
conspicuous : cries of “ Vive la Repub- 
lique!” were heard from the latter, 
but those of “ Vive Laimfirtine ! a bsis 
Ics Commuuistes ! ” broke from the 
former. Amidst all the seeming un- 
animity the seeds of future intestine 
^’ar were very apparent, and beyond 
the inaguifiecnt display, intended to 
foroshadow the eternal duration of the 
Republic, the prophetic eye could al- 
ready discern the prognostics of its fall. 

64. Tlio elections came on amidst 
this tumult of contending hopes, fears, 
anxieties, and iuterosts ; and although 
they were of course materially affected 
by the influence of particular plans or 
men, yet ui^n the whole one broad 
lino of demarcation separated them. 
Generally speaking, the eities returned 
democmtic and the provinces conser- 
\;ative members. All returned were of 
couree, or rather ])rofessed to bo, re- 
publican ; and the disposition among 
the latter almost luiiversully was to 
support the Provisional Government 
iis tlie^last remaining barrier between 
the country and the usui’pation of the 
Parisian (Communists, nut the majo- 
rity were far from being inclined to 
adopt tlio republican lus the ultimate 
form of government in France. 
regai’dc(t the Revolution in Paris as a 
mere surprise, in promoting or resist- 
ing which the country had taken no 
share. Tliey supported the Provisional 
Government because it was ill ])ossc.s- 
sion of Paris, and in the mean time 
there was nothing better to support; 
but they sighed for the ]»criod wlam a 
government might bo established mon^ 
111 unison with the wislies, and suited 
to the circumstances, of the entire 
country, Lamnrtinc was the universal 
hero both with the conservative party 
ill the toivns and nearly the whole niral 
C 
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electors ; he was the champion of order 
aminst the disor^nising doctrines of 
the Socialists, and their attempted des- 
potism over France ; and his popularity 

returned by ten electo?af districts 
sides that which he selected for his scat 
in Paris. The following is the account 
which he has liimself recorded of his 
popularity at this period : “ The Na- 
tional Assembly was almost through- 
out inspired by the desire of public 
safety. The name of 1 jamartine issued 
ten times from the electoral urn, with- 
out his even knowing that he had been 
put U2> as a candidate. Had ho said a 
word, expressfed a desire, given a sign,* 
he would have been elected in eighty 
dcpai-tmeiits. His popularity was with- 
out bounds at Paris, in France, in 
Germany, Italy, America. In Ger- 
many his name was synonymous with 
peace ; in France it wjis a guarantee 
against terror; in Italy it was the 
symbol of hope; in America it was 
identified with the republic. He bad 


in truth at that moment the sovereignty 
over European thought. He could not 
move a step in the streets without re- 
ceiving acclamations. They followed 
him to his dwelling, they interrupted 
his slumbers. Twice at the opera, 
when he was recognised, the audience 
suspended the performance and stood 
up. Franco personified iii liiin its jov 
to have again obtained a government.’^* 
Such is Lnmarti ne’s own account of his 
popularity at this jieriod ; probably it 
will be somewhat im|)airea in future 
times by hi.s being himself the party 
who proclaimed it.* 

* The votes piven in the departlnent of the 
Seine to tlie dill'erent (landulates wore as fol- 
lows, which probably pretty fairly represent 
their respective*, popularities — \vl. Lamartine, 
259,800; Dupont do I’Eure, 245,083; Frangois 
Arago, 24.S,040 ; GarniiM- Pagto, 240, KtO ; 
Arniand Marrasi,, 239,166; Marie, 225,776; 
Cremieux, 210,699 ; Beranger, 204,271 ; Car- 
not, 195.608; Bethinont, 189,2.52; Diivivier, 
182,175 ; Caviiigiinr. 144.187; But-hez. 135.078 ; 
CauHsulilire, 133,775 ; Albert, 133,041 ; Le- 
drn-Kolliii, 131,587; Flucun, 121,864; Louis 
Bloiic, 121,140. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

FRANCE, FROM THE MKETIJfO OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TO THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE GREAT REVOLT IN JUNE 1848. 


1. The National Assembly met on 
the 4th May, the anniversary of the 
meeting of the States-Gciieral in 1789. 
The Provisional Government mad de- 
creed that tile deputies should all ap- 
pear in a particular costume, of which 
a gilet a la Robespierre was tlie most 
consniciious part. But the good sense 
of the deputies disregarded the in- 
junction, and one only, Caussidiere, 
appeared in the prescribed dress. 
Audry do Puyraveau was the first 
chaiiman, and Dupont do I’Enre open- 
ed the proceedings on the part or the 
Provisional Government. “You are 
about,” said he, “to form a new gov- 
emincnt on the sacred base of democ- 
racy, and to give to France iho only 


constitution which suits it, the repub- 
lican constitution, l^aithful to our 
origin ami our convic.tions, Ave have 
not forgotten to proclaim the republic 
in February. To-day we inaugurate 
the National Assembly by tlie onlji 
cry wJiich should rally it, ‘ Vive la 
R6j)ubliqne.’ ” Loud cries of “Vive 
la Kepu Clique *’ Avere beard upon this ; 
but they proceeded chiefly from the 
galleries, and were at length re-echoed 
from the Left only. The Centre and 
Right remained nearly silent, and 
they formed the decided majority of 
the Assembly. It was already evident 
that the greater paii; of the members, 
though neither royalist nor reaction- 
ary, Avere as moderate as a legislature 
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elected under such circumstances could 
possibly be. The meeting was held 
in a wooden building, erected in the 
court-yard of the lormer palace of the 
("hamber of Deputies, .as the old edi- 
fice was wholly unable to contain the 
enlarged number of deputies, which 
was 900, iVbout 620 were present, 
and the reception of the Provisional 
Government was extremely cold. Tlie 
circumstance of the Assembly holding 
its meetings in a temporary building 
was regarded by many as ominous of 
the duration of the constitution they 
W'ere called together to frame. There 
was iiom»of the enthusiasm of 1789 on 
this occasion. Then ullwasliopo and 
confidence in the coming regeneration 
of society by the establishment of 
gowniment on a popular basis. Now 
experience had chilled these hopes, and 
the general feeling was a desire to ex- 
tricate the country as quickly as pos- 
sibli! from the dangers with which it 
was suiToniidcd. 

2. On the day following, the elec- 
tion of a president took place, when 
M. lluchez, joint-mayor of Paris, was 
chosen by y29 votes ouf of 727 which 
were presented. On llie 6tli the Pro- 
visional Governmei » t solcni iily resigned 
their authority into tlie hands of the 
Assembly, aiid each of them rendered 
an account of his stewardship in the 
department committed to his direction. 
That of M. de Lamartine was remark- 
ahlc, as cojitaining his views on the 
external policy of tlie Republic. ‘ ‘ Our 
system,” said he, “is tliat of demo- 
cratic truth, wliich will gradually 
enlarge itself into faith in universal 
social biothcrhood. Our vital air is 
the breath of liberty in every free 
state in the universe. Three months 
have not yet elapsed sinee it was estab- 
lished amongst us ; and if deii'ocracy 
must have its thirty years’ warlike 
Protestantism at this moment, instead 
of ]narc))ii»g at the head of thirty-six 
millions of men, Fi’ance, counting 
among its allies the free states of 
Switzerland, Italy, and the cmanci- 
I>attjd people of Germany, is already 
at the head of eighty-eight millions of 
confederates and allies ! What victory 
could equal to the Republic such a 


confederacy, conquered without shed- 
ding one drop of blood, and cemented 
by the conviction of our disinterested- 
ness ? ^ .France, on the fall of royalty, 
rose up from its abasement, as a vessel 
loaded with a foreign weight rights 
itself when it is removed. Such, citi- 
zens, is the exact position of our ex- 
terior affairs. The prosperity and 
glory of that situation is entirely 
owing to the Republic. We accept 
the whole responsibility connected 
with it ; and we congratiilatc our- 
selves uix)n having appeared before 
the representatives of tMTiation, with 
its grandeur secured, with its hands 
full of alliances, and unstained by 
human blood.” 

3. The first serious care, which 
awaited the Assembly was the appoint- 
ment of an Executive Commission to 
supply the place of the Provisional 
Government which had resigned, until 
a constitution could be IVuined and 
agreed to, and a regular .administration 
npjiointed. It was agreed that the 
nomination of the ministers should 
bo intiTisted to a commission of five 
members of the Assembly. Of course 
the a 2 )})ointmcnt of them became an 
object of the ver}" highest inqiortance, 
rousing into activity all the ambitions 
and passions of the members. Such 
was Lamartine's vanity and confi- 
dcnco in his popularity, tliat he never 
doubted that the first pLace in this 
important commission would he con- 
feiTcd upon liimself. When informed 
by M. M.arrast, on occasion of the 
previous election, of his position .at 
the hejid of the poll, he said in the 
pride oHiis heart, “ Then I .am a head 
taller than either Alexander or Ca*sar. ” 
But his fall was at Imnd. In older 
to secure his nomination, he entered 
into a coalition with liedni-Rollin and 
Marie, with wliom he had so recently 
been literally on terras of daggeus- 
draw'ing, and whose principles, lie well 
knew, were utterly inconsistent witli 
anything like regukar goverrniient. 
On the 9th May he made a strange 
ambiguous speech, in wliich be de- 
clared that “between him and his 
former colleagues the differences were 
more aiq^areut than real,” and con- 
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eluded Avitiv openly supporting M. 
Iii*drn-Rollin. Tlie result at once 
showed how completely he had mis- 
taken the temper of the Assembly. 
When the votes were counted, instead 
of being, os ho expected, at the head 
of the list, he was fourth, and next to 
Ledni-Iiollin ! * Lord Normanby had 
warned him, in the most earnest 
terms, of the danger which lie ran by 
entering into the coalition ; but he 
Was deaf to his representations, say- 
ing, ho knew he would “ be damaged 
at the moment, but that it would he 
a three weeks’ wonder, and then his 
reputation would become higher than 
ever.” The event has proved that lie 
was mistaken ; he h«is never recovered 
the injury inilicted on his character by 
this unprincipled coalition. He has 
entered, in his Histortj of the Revohi- 
Hon.^ into a laboured vindication of his 
conduct, but in vain ; and, like Sir 
Robert Peel, lie remains an enduring 
monument of the ctenial truth, that 
dcrc*li(!tion of ])rin(!iple on a vital 
question, however speciously support- 
ed, and with whatever genius accom- 
panied, never fails to be fatal to the 
roputatioii of public men. 

4. Hut there were other ambitions 
besides that of Lamartine which were 
(lisaiipointed by the election of the 
five members of the Executive Com- 
mission. Neitlier Louis Plane nor 
Albert, iieitlier IJlanqui, nor Parbes, 
nor Ihispnil were to be found in it, 
nltliongh the two first were members 
of the Assembly, and eligible to a 
})laec. They had resigned their situa- 
tions as President and AHee-y resident 
of the ( ’oiiiinission of the Luxembourg 
and on the day following, Louis Plane 
brought forward a distinct motion to 
have the Commission reaiipointed, 
under tlie dire(!tion of a “ Minister of 
Progress and Labour,” which situa- 
tion he made no attempt to disiguiso 
was suited for himself. In his 8|)eech 
he characterised himself Vis the martyr 
of his love for the i»eo]de, and drew a 
picture, in the most lugubrious temis, 

* The numbers were— Arnpo, 725 ; Qamier 
Tapes, 715; Marie, 702; Lniaartine, (>43; 
Ledi'U'Uolliii, 453. — JlTuaiVeur, lOtli May 
IS-IS. 
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of the condition of industry in France, 
literally in the last agonies of dissolu- 
tion. He was fur from being sup- 
ported, however, in his demand for a 
Minister of “ Labour and Progress ; ” 
and the finishin^-stroke Wcos given to 
his 6loge of the former Commission by 
the ironical observation of M. Peupin, 
formerly delegate of the watchmakers ; 
‘I I am far from blaming the Commis- 
sion of the Luxembourg, and they 
would err greatly who say that it has 
been in fault. Can those he mVpahlt 
who Mve d(yne nothing V* Instead of 
appointing Louis Blanc Minister of 
Progress, the Assembly, orP the mo- 
tion of M. Arago, named a commission, 
of which he was only a member, to 
inquire into the condition and sulfer- 
ings of the working-classes. On the 
day following, the various offices of 
Government were filled up by persons 
for the most ])art not very eminent, 
and apparently selected chiefly for 
their negative qmility of not belong- 
ing to either of the extreme parties.* 
5. The truth was now apparent 
even to the most obtuse among the 
rermblicaiis, that they were in a de- 
cided minority in the Assembly. De- 
moeracj/ in France luut been extin- 
guished hij Universal Suffrage — u 
strange result, wholly unexpected by 
the {^eat majority of the revolution- 
ists, but by no means surprising when 
the fiict is r(‘collccted that above ten 
millions of landed propriiitors existed 
in that country, most of whom were 
inspired with the most mortal appre- 
hensions of the Tarisiaii Cominuiiists. 
**Thc republican sentiment^' says La- 
martine, “ is weak iii France. Such 
us it is, it is ill reprcnented in Paris 
and the departments by men who in- 
spire liorror and aversion to the Ee- 
jmblic among the rurjil popu^ition. 
The Republic is a surprise, which wo 
have, almost by a miracle, turned to 
good account, by the wisdom of the 

* The Ministrj' stood as follows -Justice, 
M. Creaneux ; -Foivign Aflairs, M JJastide ; 
War, M Charras ; Navy, Admiral Lacy ; In- 
terior, M. Recult; Finances, M. Duclerc; 
Public Works, M. Trelat ; Public Worslii]), 
M. Bethmoiit ; Coinnieree, M. Floeon ; Pub- 
lic Instruction, M. Carnot— Afoat^entr. May 
11, ISIS. 
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people of Paris, and by tlie character 
of moderation, clemency, and concord 
which we have impressed upon it. 
But impressions are brief and short- 
lived among all people, and most of 
all in France. Haraly will the ma- 
jority of the population which has 
thrown itself, under the enthusiasm 
of fear, into the arms of the Revolu- 
tion, have recovered its natural tone 
of mind, than it will turn against 
those who have saved it, and accuse 
tlio Republic. Then, if there are no 
republicans of old date in the Re- 
public, or if they arc few in number, 
and divined in presence of their com- 
mon enemies, it is all over with the 
Republic. And if the Republic, the 
sole existing asylum of socictj', falls 
before the retiu'iiing monarchical ideas 
or used-up monarchical institutions 
of the oouutr 3 % what will become of 
France ? ” 

6. Sensible that the National As- 
sembly elected by the universal suf- 
frage of all the countiy by no means 
answered their purposes, the Socialists 
and extreme revolutionists soon con- 
fi 2 )ired to overturn it. They had ex- 
pected to become a tyrant majority ; 
they had no intention of sinking into 
a tyrannised-over minority. The un- 
restrained domination of the clubs of 
Paris, the general establishment of 
the socialism which had been preached 
at tlie Luxembourg, and universal 
war Avith Europe, wei*e their ulterior 
objects. BlaiKpii, Rasnail, and Ca- 
bet, the three principal leaders of the 
clubs, were highly discontented, for 
they had not succeeded even in getting 
scuts in the Assembly; l^iouis Blanc 
iind Albert were equally chagrined, 
for they were not members of the 
Executive Commission. They had 
strong hopes of being supi>orted by 
Ledru-Rollin, for the Bulletirv of the 
Republic, No. 16, published under his 
auspices, had announced the ** deter- 
mination of the people of the barri- 
cades to adjourn the decisions of a 
false national representation, if the 
returns did not secure the triumjih 
of socialism.*’ The better to unite 
these (Rffereiit parties together, it was 
resolved to take a ground on which 


they could all coalesce, and with this 
view they selected the presentation of 
a petition in favour of Poland, and 
for the immediate declaration of war 
a^inst Germany. They openly boast- 
ed that the petition should be present- 
ed by a hundred thousand men. The 
Assembly feeling, in Lamartine’s 
words, that a petition so presented 
Avas “not a petition but a menace,” 
passed a decree forbidding the presen- 
tation of iietitions at tlieir bar. Upon 
this the Avhole clubs Avere in motion, 
and it Avas resolved to have a grand 
demenstration on the 15th of May. 
There Avas no concealment of the de- 
signs of the conspirators ; the Assem- 
bly weie i)crfectly aware tlicy Avere to 
be the oiijccts of attack. But the 
Executive Commission was Avenk from 
distraction of opinion, the National 
Guard divided, the new ministers 
Avholly ignorant of the mode of gov- 
cM'iiing men, and no adequate prepara- 
tions had been made to meet the dan- 
ger. It came accordingly, and all but 
overturned the Government, and with 
it the Republic. 

7. M. AValeAvski, the deputy to 
whom the advocating the cause ol’ Po- 
land had been committed, was speak- 
ing in favour of an armed interven- 
tion, by declaring of Avar against tho 
German Cronfederation, AAhen an alarm 
was heard that the Assembly Avas 
llireoteiied, and in danger of being 
forced. It was not that there were 
no troops to protect them : tliiTo were 
plenty, but no one Avould take ujtoii 
himself the rcsjionsibility of giving 
the ord9r to resist. General Courtais 
Avas at the head of several regiments 
of the National Guard in front of tlie 
l^Iadcleine, but he avus irresolute, and 
Avas persuaded to let the procession, 
which consisted of fully fifteen thou- 
sand persons, file through his armed 
bands* Taa'o battalions of tlic Garde 
Mobile were stationed on the Pont de 
la Concorde over which the pi o(;essioii 
required to cross to reach tho Assem- 
bly, tiiey had no orders, and their 
oliicers; hearing what General Cour- 
tais had done, alloAved the multitude 
to pass. An immense crowd noAV 
surrounded the rails forming the de- 
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fence of the Palais du Corps Legislatif, 
loudly demanding admission, which a 
battalion of national guards in/tnisted 
with that post refused. In vain Le- 
dm-Rollin, who came out to harangne 
them, endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing : he was received with a few 
cheers, drowned in a storm of hisses. 
Lamartine was next sent for, but even 
his voice failed of elTect : lie was hoot- 
ed down with cries of ^‘Assez joiti de 
la Lyre; mort a Lamartine J * In 
a few seconds the rails were passed, 
the gates ol the barrier forced, and 
‘a furious ciowd inundated the first 
court at the foot of the columns. See- 
ing tills, Lamartine, and a few depu- 
tii's who were with him, retired with- 
in the seoond rail, saying, “Reason 
is no longer heard: to arms! let ns 
defi‘iid ourselves ! ’* The inner court 
was occuiiied by a battalion of the 
Garde Mobile, which fixed bayonets, 
and seemed disposed to do its duty. 
But at that critical momojit an order 
arrived from General Courtais to un- 
fix hayonets, and return them to tlieii' 
scabbards. !No longer resisted, the 
multitude now broke in tumultuous 
bodies into the hall where the Assem- 
bly was sitting; and tlie galleries 
being soon filled, those in front, 
juishcd I'orward by those behind, were 
forced over the front of the gallery, 
and fi‘11 among the deputies seated Ije- 
ncath. Lamartine, seeing the Assem- 
bly thus forced, raised his aims to- 
'wards heaven, and said in utter 
agony, “All is lost.” 

8. Mu tiiith, all was lost, if the 
case had rested upon the resolution of 
the Government, or its ability to de- 
fend itself. In the front rank of the 
petitioners .stood M. Barbes, who said, 
amidst deafening shouts, “Citizens, 
you have come here to exercise your 
right of ])clitioning : you have done 
well to cnlbi-cc that right, and it now 
lies with you to take etfectual meas- 
ures to prevent it from ever agsiin 
being contested. The dutjjr of the 
Assembly is to take into consideration 
wdiat you demand ; and as the wdsh 
which you have expressed is precisely 

“ We li.ivc had enough of the lyre ; Death 
to Lamaitiuo I ” 
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that of all France, the Assembly vnll 
Juive to decree wluit you demand. The 
Assembly has heard your demands: 
it must obey them ; hut to avoid the 
ajmearance of restraint, it would be 
well that you should now retire.” 
But having once got possession of the 
hall, the insurgents were in no hurry 
to withdraw, and it soon appeared 
that the vast majority were set upon 
objects of more pressing innioi’tanco 
than the restoration of Poland. “ The 
real friends of the people,” exclaimed 
Blampii, “have been systematically 
excluded from the Assembly and the 
Government.” Lists were* handed 
down for the inscription of the names 
of those who were ready to fight in 
behalf of Poland : only four signed 
the paper. “We have other things 
to do,” cried they on all sides; “we 
liave had enough ol‘ Poland.” A furi- 
ous crowd surrouiulcd M. Buchez, the 
Pr<‘SHlent, threatening him and the 
whole Assembly with instant death, 
unless he signed orders forbidding the 
ra]>pel to be beat, and enjoining the 
National Guard not to act. Ho long 
rcsi.stcd ; but at length, with the dag- 
ger at his throat, he yielded. Upon 
this, the tumult increased to a fright- 
i'ul degree, and all order or respect to 
the Assembly was lost. M. Barbes 
was-agaiii i’orced into the ti'ihime, to 
stale their new demands. “ I insist,” 
exclaimed he, “that a forced tax of a 
milliard (£40,000,000) shall be laid 
upon the rich, and that whoever gives 
orders to beat the rappel shall he 
declared a traitor to the country.” 
“You aro wrong, Baibes,” cried a 
voice from the crow’d ; “ two hours of 
pillage is what Ave w'ant.” Wearied 
at length with these endless and 
varied demands, which, from the 
clamour and noise, could neiilnfr be 
put nor considered, one of the most 
violent of the insurgents, named Hu- 
ber, w'as carried on the shoulders of 
liis comrades to the tribune, from 
whence he, said, in a stentorian voice, 
“111 the name of the people, whoso 
voice the Assembly has refused to hear, 
I declare the Assembly dissolved.” 
Loud ap])1nnse folloived these words, 
which were immediately succeeded by 
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a dozen men scaling the President’s 
chair, and dragging him from his 
seat. In confusion and utter dismay 
the Assembly rose up, and, following 
its chief, abandoned the hall. 

9. Having thus dissolved the As- 
sembly, the insurgents proceeded to 
nominate a new Provisional Govern- 
ment. The persons first appointed 
were llarbes, Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rol- 
lin, Blanqui, Huber, Raspail, Caussi- 
diere, Etienne Arago, Albert, Lagrange. 
This list, however, was deemed not 
sufficiently socialist; and a new one 
was reajj out, and agreed to b}' ac- 
clamation, which embiiiccd (Jabet, L. 
Blanc, Pierre Leroux, Raspail, Cori- 
siderant, Barbes, Blanqui, rroudhon. 
The jireponderaiice of the Communist 
element was very clear here, and 
several voices ciilled out, “ There 
are too many Socialists.” The Gov- 
ernment, however, Avas agreed to, and 
the whole pro(^eeded to tlie Hdtcl de 
Ville, preceded by a hideous mob 
shouting, “ The Assembly is dis- 
solved ; long live the Revolutionary 
Goveninieiit ! — long live Barljes ! ’ 
The procession, swelling as it ad- 
vanced, iiassed without obstmetion 
before the Prefecture of Police, and 
took possession of Ihe HotM do Ville, 
wln*re the new Government was for- 
mally installed. But meanwhile l^a- 
martiiie had dcsjiatched several trusty 
messengers to the hattalions of the 
National Guard and the Garde Mobile 
who were most likcjly to prove faith- 
ful, to hasten to the delivei'ance of 
the Assembly. At lengtli, about four 
o’clock, the welcome roll of a drum was 
heard on the other side of the Seine, 
.and soon the bayonets of a corps ,of 
the Garde Mobile were seen crossing 
the Pont de la Concorde at the pas dc 
chafgc. In an instant the Hall of the 
Assembly was cleared, and the rude 
iiitmdcrs chased out of the doora and 
windows. They fell back upon the 
II6tel dc Ville, where the Insurrec- 
tionary Government Avas established, 
and the principal strength of the re- 
bels was to be found. Preparation 
for a desperate resistance had been 
made, and four pieces of artilleiy %^ere 
brouglit up before the infantry, in or- 


der to breach the walls of the building 
before an assault was made. The mo- 
ment was terrible ; but the hearts of 
the/ insurgents failed them at the de- 
cimve moment; they evacuated the 
building when they saw the guns 
pointed against it ; and it was taken 
possession of \idthout resistance by the 
forces of the Government. Seventy- 
tAvo prisoners were made on the spot, 
among whom were Barbes and Albert. 

10. Three thousand of the insur- 
gents, all armed, shut themselves up 
m the Prefecture of Police, where they 
prepared to resist ; hut next morning 
they suiTcndered to six thousand of the 
National Guard, Avhich were brought 
against them. The whole members of 
tnc Insurrectionary Government were 
arrested, and conducted to Vincennes. 
General Courtais, whose conduct at 
the head of the National Guard had 
been more than doubtful, wasi dis- 
missed, and succeeded by General Cle- 
ment Thomas, and Caussidibre, after 
some hesitation, resigned the situa- 
tion of head of the police, and Avas 
succeeded by M. Trouvo-Chauvid. The 
battalions of the Garde R^publicaine, 
which had uniA'crsally failed in their 
duty, were purged of their most dis- 
affected members, and reduced to 
something like military order and 
obedience. General Cavaignac, Avho 
had arrived from Algeria, received the 
})ortfolio of lilinistcr of War. Finally, 
the entrance of great numbers of Na- 
tional Guards from the neighbourhood 
of the capital, all animated with the 
strongest indignation against the l\a- 
risian iocialists, enabled the Govern- 
ment to take the decisive step of clos- 
ing the clubs, Ai'hich AA^as done on tlie 
succeeding days, not without violent 
resistance and some bloodshed. A 
commission was appointed to make 
inquiry into the insurrections of the 
16th April and 15th May, which im- 
mediately conmienced its lal)ours, and 
published a report, under the title of 
“ Rapport de la Commission d’En- 
ouete,*’ containing a vast deal of in- 
formation on the subject, and more 
autlientic CA'idence on the effects of the 
revolution tliau any other collection 
in existence. 
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11. The facta brought out by the ! 
Commission d’EnquSto appeared so 
strongly to implicate M. Louis Blanc, 
that the Procureurs - Gencraux, MM. 
Portalis and Ijondarics, demanded per- 
mission from the Assembly to institute 
a formal accusation against him. The 
question was warmly debated ; but at 
length, by a majority of 369 to 337, 
they negativcMl the demand. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that, though 
Louis Blanc had been iHiriio on tnc 
shouldei-s of the people from the Hall 
of the Assembly to the Hotel de 
Ville, and there named one of the 
insurrectionary government, yet he i 
was, in truth, hardly a free agent on 
tlie occasion, and that he was im- 
plicated in the rebellion rather from 
the doctrines ho had promulgated at 
the ] Luxembourg than from immediate 
neccssion to the attack on the Assem- 
bly. But ill truth, even if the case 
had been otheiwise, they were too 
well awaro of the strength, at least in 
Paris, of the party of which he was 
the head, and the insufficiency of their 
means of resistance, to venture on the 
prosecution which was demanded. 
Meanwhile the disoixlers in the pro- 
vinces continued without abatemtmt. 
At liyons, on the 1 8th IMay, a furious 
mob arose, demanding the instant lib- 
eration of the prisoners who had been 
arrested on occasion of the tumults in 
February. The jirefect, unable to 
ivithstaiid the violence with which he 
was threatened, was obliged to sign 
an order for their discharge ; and they 
Avero imraediatedy carried in triumph 
to the Croix Rouge, where bawicades 
were constructed, and a sort of pro- 
visional government established. Sur- 
rounilod by so many and such serious 
dangers, tlie Assembly still stningely 
kept their eyes fixed on those which 
were passed, and by a majority of 632 
to 63, adopted a law, proposed by the 
Executive C'ommission, banishing for 
ever the younger branch of the house 
of Bourbon, as the elder briuioh had 
already been, from the Frenf!!i teni- 
tory. 

12. But the Government soon found 
that they had more serious causes of 
disquietude than the dread of a roac- 
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tion, and more formidable competi- 
tors for power to contend with than 
the princes of the house of Orleans. 
Among other persons avIio ivere brought 
forwora as candidates for a seat in the 
Chamber in the elections coming (Jii 
in Juno, was one whose name spoke 
powerfully to every heart in France, 
Louis Napoleon. A placard, recom- 
mending him to the electors of Paris, 
bore theses ominous words : ** Louis 
Napoleon only asks to be a represen- 
tative of the people ; and he has not 
forgot that Napoleon, before being the 
fii*st magistrate of Franco, wus its first 
citizen.*' His name was heard in vari- 
ous groups on the Boulevards at night : 
“ Viv^o rEmpereur!” broke from the 
masses as often os “ Vive Barbes ! ’* 
“Vive la Republique democratirme ! ” 
Alarmed at these ajipearauccs, M. de 
Lamartine, taking ailvantage of a re- 
port, which was afterwards proved to 
be false, that the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard had been fired at from a 
crowd which was raising cries of “Vive 
PEmpcrcur ! ” proposed to the Assem- 
bly to renew against Louis Napoleon 
by nanio the general decree of banish- 
ment against the ])rinces of tlie family 
of Buonaparte ])assed in 1832. “We 
Avill never,” said he, “permit France 
to degrade hemclf, as was tkc case in 
Rome during the days of the Lower 
liimpirc, when the Republic ivas bought 
by a name shouted by a few noisy con- 
spiratora.” 1'hese words produced at 
first a great imjiression ; but ere long 
it wore off, and in the end the ]uoject 
of banishment was negatived by a ma- 
jority of two to one. yj«)uis Napoleon, 
in consequence, was permitted to re- 
main on the roll of candidates, and lie 
was simultaneously clecteil by the de- 
jHirtmeiits of the Seine, the Yoiine, 
the Sarthe, and the Charente-IiftiiSri- 
eure. He notified his acceptance of 
the charge in a letter, some of the ex- 
])ressions in which singularly contrast 
with his subsequent career, but he af- 
tenvards declined to take his scat, from 
a desire to avoid causing dissension in 
the Republic.* 

* “ Your confldenoe imposen on me duties 
whirm I shall kiiovi’^ how to discharge. Oiir 
feelings, our interests, our wislics, are the 
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13. The elections for the Assembly in 
Juno were very remarkable, as evinc- 
ing the steady and now uninterrupted 
growth of reactionary principles in the 
greater part of the country. The for- 
mer repugnance to the statesmen who 
hod served in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties under Louis Philippe was fast 
wearing away, and a di-e^ of the rash- 
ness of inexperienced men succeeding 
in its place. Then were, for the firet 
time since the Revolution, returned to 
the Assembly M. Thiers, M. Victor 
Hugo, Charles Dnpin, General Chaii-- 
garnic^ General Rulhi^res, M. Mole, 
Slarshal Bugcaud, M. A. Fould, M. 
Rivet. M. Mol6 was sought after in 
his retreat by the electors of the Gi- 
ronde, and forced to accept their repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, the 
electors of Paris returned MM. Caus- 
sidiere, Proudhon, Pierre Lcroux, and 
Lagi-aiige — that is to say, the chiefs of 
Socialism. Everything thus conspired 
to indicate a terrible struggle between 
the country and the metropolis, which, 
although it might begin in the As- 
sembly, would to all appearance ter- 
minate in the streets. And in the 

S resence of this evidently approachiijg 
anger, it was melancholy to sec the 
pitiable state of weakness to which tlie 
executive Government was reduced. 
Formed by an avowed coalition of men 
of the most diametrically opposite opin- 
ions, its members had lost the weight 
of individual character without having 
gained the foice of united action. The 
Socialists were determined on on insur- 
rection against the Assembly, which 
they now saw was decidedly opposed 

same. A child of Paris, now a representative 
of its inliabitants, 1 will unite my elTorts with 
those of my colleagues to re-establish order, 
credit, industry, to secure external peace, 
cmiiCtlUlale thmocratic imtUvtinns, and mutu- 
ally conciliate those interests which now ap- 
pear hostile, because they suspect each other 
to run counter, instead of conspiring to one 
end — ^the prosperity and glory of the coun- 
try. The people have been free since the 
24th February ; they can now obtain every- 
thing without having recourse to brute force. 
Let us rally round the altar of our country 
under Die standard of our (‘uuntry, and let us 
give to the world the gieut example of a peo- 

f de who regenemte themselves without vio- 
enco, without civil war, without ahaicliy.'* 
— yln». Hist. 1848, p 208. 


to their demands ; and the Executive 
Commission, divided in itself, felt so 
unequal to meet it that Lamartine 
strongly advteed them to resign, which 
shame at the thought of retiring in 
presence of danger alone prevented 
them from doing. In the mean time, 
every precaution was taken to protect 
them from insult ; and the strange 
spectacle was exhibited to the world of 
a sovereign legislature., elected by uni- 
versal siiflragc, deliberating under the 
protection of cannon pointed against 
Its own constituents.* 

14. Meanwhile the state of the fin- 
ances was daily becoming more alarm- 
ing, and France was beginning again 
to experience the bitter truth, that the 
inevitable effect of revolutions is at 
once to diminish the revenue and enor- 
mously increase the expenditure. In 
the sixty-nine days which had elapsed 
between the full of Louis Philippe and 
the installation of the National As- 
sembly, the Provisional Government 
had opened extraordinary credits to 
the amount of 206,183,035 francs 
(£8,240,000) ; and such was the ne- 
cessitous state of the Treasury, not- 
withstanding the addition of 45 per 
cent to the direct taxes, that tlic only 
resource which remained to M. Dii- 
clerc, who had succeeded M. Gamier 
Pages as Finanee Minister, was a fi*esh 
loan of 1 50,000,000 francs (£6,000,000), 
and then to cut down woods to the ex- 
tent of 25,000,000 francs, and alienate 
lands belonging to the State or the 
Crown to the extent of 200,000,000 
more (£8,000,000) ! Immense as these 
sum^ were, they did not embrace the 
Mdiole obligations incurred by the State 
in consequence of this most disastrous 
Revolution ; for the Bank of Franco 
h.ad already advanced 245,000,000 
francs to the Provisional (^overn- 
meut, making, with M. Duclerc’s fresh 
loan of 150,000,000 francs, no less 
than 395,000,000 francs, or nearly 

* The votes for these new candidates were 
as fcdlowB in the department of the Seine : 
Caussidlere, 148,400 ; Mnieaii, 120,880; Goiul- 
ehoux, 107,097; Changariiier, 100,569; M. 
Thiers, 97, 394; Leroux, 94, .875 ; Victor 
Hugo, 80,906 ; Louis NaiKiIeoii, 84,420 ; Lc- 
grange, 78,082; Ooissel, 77,24T; I^oudhon, 
77,004 —Monilmrf June 12, 1848. 
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£16,000,000 sterling, of debt already 
incurred from its effects. The 'fear- 
ful shortcoming of the indirect taxes, 
which ill the course of the year fell off 
ir)0,000,000 francs (£6,000,000), the 
enormous charges of the Ateliers Na- 
tionaux, and the great increase of the 
army, were the chief causes of this 
most disastrous state of things. The 
men daily receiving wages at the Ate- 
liers Nationaux were now 118,300, 
arid their cost was 250,000 francs 
(£10,000) a-day. Of this immense 
multitude not moretlian two thousand 
were actually employed in any species 
of labour, the remainder b(}ing paid 
for doing nothing, or holding them- 
selves at the beck of the leaders of the 
clubs to assemble in multitudes, in 
order to overawe the Govermnent. 

35. it was impossible that such n 
sUite of things could continue, and yet 
it was equally evident that it could 
not be terminated w'itliout a desperate 
struggle ; for the paid workmen, who 
were for the most part able-bodied and 
armed, were determined not to relin- 
quish the advantage they had gained. 
In order to derive some advantage 
frbm this immense mass of idle pnde- 
taires, M. Leon Faucher, in the end of 
Iday, brought forward a proposal for 
employing a certuiii number of them 
ill the formation of the lines of railway 
wliiidi had been in progress when the | 
Revolution broke out. At the same 
time some regulations were laid down 
for correcting the abuses so Prevalent 
ill the drawing of pay, and Emile 
'fhomas, the suiicriiitendeiit, who had 
connived at them, was sent uiidas* the 
survcilliiiicc of the police to Bordeaux. 
Tile coniiiiittee to jv^hom the matter 
was reported, recotnmended that the 
workmen who hud not been domiciled 
more than three montlis in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, should be sent to 
their respective homes, to be employed 
in such proiluctive labour as could 
there be found for them ; and the As- 
sembly, adojitiiig this re]iort, passed 
several decrees for enforcing the re- 
moval of a certain number of the men 
to various railway works. Victor 
Hugo, the celebrated novelist, albeit a 
decided Liberal, who had obtained a 
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place ill the Assembly, said on, this oc- 
casion : “ The Atcliera Nationaux were 
necessary when first established ; but 
it is now high time to remedy an evil 
of which the least inconvenience is to 
squander uselessly the resources of the 
Republic. What have they produced 
in the course of four montlis? No- 
thing. They have deprived .the hardy 
sons of toil of employment, given them 
a distaste for labour, and demoralised 
them to such a degree that they are 
no longer ashamed to beg on the 
streets. The Monarchy had it s idlers ; 
the Republic has its vagabondf% God 
foibid that the enemies of tlie country 
should succeed in converting the Pari- 
sian workmen, formerly so vii-tuous, 
into lazzaroni or praetorians. When 
Paris is in agony, London rejoices; 
its power, riches, and preponderance 
have tripled since our disturbances 
commenced.” 

16. These measnre.s excited the most 
violent discontent am ong th e workmen ; 
and an insurrection was openly-talked 
of, which was first fixed for the 14th 
July, the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastilc. But the measiirris directed 
against the Ateliers Nationaux broiiglit 
matters to a crisis at an earlier period. 
On June 20, M. Leon Faucher, on the 
part of the committee to whom the 
matter had been intrusted, reported 
that 120,000 workmen wore now paid 
daily at the Ateliers Nationaux, and 
50,000 more were demanding to be ad- 
mitted, Horrorstruck at tliis prospect, 
he saw no resource but a fresli loan of 
150,000,000 francs by the Government, 
to set in motion in the provinces the 
industry so fatally arrested by the 
Revolution; but to this the Finance 
Minister made the strongest possible 
objections. Thus, between the two, 
nothing was done ; and meanwhile tlie 
paid workmen and Socialists, encour- 
aged by the leaders of the clubs, made 
oi>en preparations for insurrec,tion, and 
resolved to resist any attempt at re- 
moval. “ We must not go,” said they; 
“they are about to destroy the Re- 
public.” 

17. It was all very well, however, as 
a figure of speech to declaim on 100,000 
armed men as ready to support the de- 
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inocratic and socialist Revolution ; but 
when the contest commenced, it was 
found that the actual number who 
could be relied on was much less con- 
sidcmble. Altogether it was computed 
that from 25,000 to 30,000 would come 
forth to support the insun'ection, com- 
j)Oscd of 12,000 liberated convicts, 6000 
of the most determined from the Atc- 
liera Nationaiix, and 8000 or 10,000 
from the secret societies and clubs. 
Op the other hand, the forces Govern- 
ment had nominally at its disposal 
were much more considerable. There 
were 20,000 regular troops in the bar- 
racks dl' Paris, with ample artillery and 
cavalry; 15,000 in the neighbouiiiig 
towns ; and the National Guard in the 
metropolis and the hanlLcuh^A already 
turned out, /or a review^ forces said to 
amount to 300,000 men. But though 
.‘ibundantly ready to come forward on 
days of holiday parade, it was very 
doubtful how far the nuijoiity of these 
would either appear or act when shots 
were to he lirecl in anger ; and it was 
well known that a lai’ge proportion of 
them were in secret inclined to the in- 
surgents, and would, if the contest ap- 
peared at all doubtful, in all probabil- 
ity join them. A .similar disunion 
pervaded the executive, and no united 
action eouhl he expected from a direc- 
tory in which such opposite characters 
as Lamartine, Lodru-Bollin, and Marie 
held the reins of power. Dn the other 
liaiid, the insurgents, impelled by ne- 
cessity and in dread of starvation, were 
united and desperate, and obeyed lead- 
ers of no small military ability, invest- 
ed with that absolute power with which 
mutineers never fail to invest those 
whom for a lime tliey have placed in 
command. Thus, though in appear- 
ance unequal, the contest was in rcal- 
i^l^’' more evenly balanced than might 
be supposed ; and at any rate, the most 
desperate conflict whicdi had occun‘cd 
since the fimt beginning of the troubles 
in 1 789 was evidently approaching. 1 1 
was much to be feared that any serious 
reverse at first would throw all the 
waverers into the anns of the insur- 
gents, and in all probability consign 
France to the sanguinary rule of a Red 
Republic. 


18. Hostilities commenced at nine 
at niglit on the 22d June by the assem- 
bling of crowds on the ciuays, from the 
bridge of Notre Dame to the HCtcl do 
Ville, and the placarding of an address 
calling on all Frenchmen to sign a pe- 
tition to Iho National Assembly on the 
“organisation of labour. ” At the same 
time a brigade of the workmen which 
had been sent to Corbcil ixiturned, con- 
trary to oulers, to Paris, and stationed 
themselves in the Place of th(* Bastilc 
and at the Barrier du Trone, calling 
out, “ Vive Napoleon ! ” “ Vive TKin- 
]>erciir!” “Abas Marie!” “Nous 
restcrons ! ” During the whole night 
the workmen of the Ateliers N.ation- 
uux remained in 'the streets, and their 
leaders and the orators from the clubs 
harangued tlicm without intermission. 
Every leader had his post assigned to 
him. The organisation of the insur- 
rection con’csponded exactly to that of 
the brigades of the Ateliei’s Nationaux. 
The whole were under the powerful and 
able direction of the Societe des Droits 
de THomme, which had reconstituted 
itself in defiance of the Government on 
the lull June. Early on the morning 
of the 23d the erection of barricades 
commenced, and pi-ocecdcd with a ra- 
pidity, onler, ana consistency which 
evidently bespoke a long -laid plan. 
Nearly the whole population, men, 
women, and children, in the disaffect- 
ed distiiets, which comprised .a full 
moiety of the city, were employed on 
these Avorks, which sprang up as if by 
enchantment, and .soon appeared of 
stupendous magnitude. Before noon, 
nearly one half of Paris, comprising 
all lying to the eastw’ard of a line 
drawn from the Pantheon to the Cha- 
teau d’Eaii, was Covered Willi barri- 
cades. Two strong ones were crertod 
at the Porte St Denis, one at tliat of 
St Martin, one at the entry of the Fau- 
bourg, du Temple, four in the stracts 
leading to the Hotel de Ville, one of 
stupendous magnitude at the cntranco 
of thg Faubourg Si Antoine, and thirty 
in the neighbourhood of the Isle of St 
,I/niis, the Faubourg St Jacques, and 
the Faubouig St ]\lnrcoau. 

19. During all tliis lime nothing 
wdiatevcr ivas done on the part of Gov- 
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crnnient to intemipt these prepara- 
tions. The truth was, they had not, 
in the outset, the means of combating 
the insurrection over the immense sur- 
face over which it extended. General 
('avaignac, in whom, as Minister at 
War, the supremo command was in- 
vested, had only at liis disposal 23,000 
infantry and 2000 horse, of whom not 
more than 20,000 of both arms could 
be calculated upon as effective. ^ The 
ginirale was immediately beat in all 
the streets ; hut the National Guard 
was very backward in answering the 
call, and many of them, as w3l as 
some of the. Garde Mobile, were to be 
seen in the ranks of the insurgents. 
Orders were sent off immediately to 
four regiments at Versailles and Or- 
leans to come to Paris; telegi’aphic 
messages to the same effect were de- 
spatched to those stationed at Lille, 
Metz, and Rouen, and oven a division 
of the Army of tlie Alps was orden‘d 
to the capital. Hut some time must 
necessfirily ellipse before even the near- 
est of those troops could arrive, and 
meanwhile every hour was precious ; 
something required to be done instant- 
ly to stop the progress of the insurrec- 
tion. Hut Cavnignoc w^as too old and 
too good a soldier not to know the ex- 
treme hazanl of involving troops in 
insuflicient numbers in trie narrow 
streets of an insurgent capital, and 
too much experienced in revolutions 
not to bo aware of the ruinous lesults 
which might ensue from the defeat or 
capture of even an inconsiderable body 
of regular soldiem. He positively re- 
fused, therefore, to diviae his fo^’ces, 
or act on any extended scale before the 
reinforcements came up. 1 n this opin- 
ion he was strongly supported by La- 
martine. * ‘ Do not deceive yourselves,” 
said he to the other members of the 
Provisional Government; “we do not 
advance to a strife with an cmcictf, but 
to a pitched battle with a confederacy 
of gi’eat factions. If the Republic, 
and with it society, is to be sav^d, it 
must have anus in its hands during 
the first years of its existence ; and 
its forces should be disposed, not only 
here, but over the whole surface of the 
empire, as for great wars 'which em- 


brace not only the quarters of Paris, 
but the provinces, as in the "days of 
CsBsar and Pompey.” 

20. CavaignacTkept his regular troops 
in reserve nearly the whole of the 23d, 
and devoted himself to the organisa- 
tion of his forces as for a serious cam- 
paign. He divided his men into four 
columns, which were placed under the 
oi-dcrs of Generals Lamoriciere, Duvi- 
vier, Damesne, and Bcdcau. The first 
of these took post near the Porte St 
Denis and Porte St Martin, prepared 
to combat the insurrection in the north- 
ern parts of the city; the sec 9 nd, in 
the centre, was intrusted with the de- 
fence of the Hotel de Ville, the gene- 
ral headquarters of the Government, 
but which was threatened with an at- 
tack on every side ; the third, to the 
south of the Seine, was stationed on 
the Place Cambray and the Bridge St 
Michel ; and the fourth was to support 
General Damesne in the quarter of the 
Pantheon and the Faubourg St Mar- 
ceau. The insurgents, on their side, 
were also divided into four columns of 
five or six thousand men each, sup- 
ported by an immense body of tirail- 
leurs and detached musketeers. Their 
efforts were mainly directed to gain 
possession of tlie H&tcl do Ville liy 
advancing through the narrow streets 
and houses adjoining it, where cavalry 
could not act, and artillery could not 
Ix) introduced. For this purpose two 
divisions were to operate on the right 
and two on the left bank of the Seine. 
On the right bank the headquarters of 
the first corps were in the hospital of 
Clos St Lazare, and stretched to the 
north as far as the Faubourg du Tem- 
ple ; while the second had constructed, 
a gigantic barrier on the Place of the 
Hostile, and occupied the whole streets 
as far as the Eglise St Gervais, bchir i 
the Hotel de Ville. On the other side 
of the river the third corps was estab- 
lished in the Pantheon, and occupied 
all tlie streets stretching from thence 
to the Pont St Michel and the Seine ; 
and the fourth held the Rue St Victor, 
the Place Maubert, and the bridge of 
the Hotel pieu. 

21. The firat hostilities commenced 
on the afternoon of the 23d, 'when the 
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National Guard, though unsupported 
by troops of the line, attacked and 
carried the barrier at the Porte St 
Martin. This was followed by 
sault on that of the Porte St t)enis, 
where a most desperate resistance 'was 
experienced, and where the enthusiasm 
of the people was evinced by several 
women combating on the work, one 
of whom fell pierced by several balls. 
On the other side of the river Geneml 
Bedeau was engaged in a fearful strife 
in the Faubburg St Marccau. After 
sustaining great loss, he at length 
succeeded in carrjnng the barrictScs 
there ^ but he was wounded in the 
moment of success, and had to quit 
the field. On the morning of the 24th, 
matters looked very serious, and the 
Assembly, which had endeavoured to 
ignore the danger, was forced to re- 
cognise and take measures to avert it. 
Tlie inefficiency of the Executive Com- 
mission, and the distrust they hod in- 
spired in the National Guard, having 
become painfully conspicuous, a mo- 
tion was made at noon on the 24th, to 
confer absolute power on a Dictator, 
and General Cavaignac was suggested 
and apprfived almost unanimously. 
Some hesitation having been expi-esscd 
as to the mode of doing this, and flic 
authority to he conferred, M. BastiJc 
cut the discussion short -w'ith these 
words : “If you hesitate, in an hour 
the Hotel de Villc may he taken.” 
Tliis announcement proved decisive. 
The appointment was immediately 
passed by acclamation ; and such was 
the confidence which it inspired, that, 
in two hours after it was known, 
twenty thousand additional men a]K 
l^caj’ed in the ranks of the National 
Guard. The Executive Commission, 
finding themselves thus superseded, 
resigned the.ir appointments, and ah- 
sblntc uncontrolled authority was vest- 
ed in the Dictator. 

22. The effects of this great change 
were soon a ppavciit. Im mense was the 
(lifrcieiicfj between the hesitation and 
disunited action of five civilians in 
presence of danger, and the decided 
conduct of one single experienced mili- 
tary chief. The first object was to re- 
pel the enemy iu the centre from tho 


vicinity of the H6tel de Ville. The 
task was no easy one, for the streets 
around it swarmed with armed men ; 
every window was filled with tirail- 
leui-s, and from the summit of barri- 
cades, which were erected acmss tho 
naiTow thoroughfares at every hun- 
dred yards, streamed a well-direct- 
ed and deadly fire of musketry. At 
length, however, after a di'eadful strug- 
gle, the nearest streets were carried, 
and the Hfitcl de Yille put for the 
time in a state of comparative safety. 
The attack was then cai-ried by Gen- 
ei*al Duvivier into the adjoining quar- 
ters of the Egliso St Gervais and the 
Kuo St Antoine. To the north Gen- 
eral liamoricifere had commenced opc;- 
mtions on the afternoon of the 23d. 
He pushed on towards the Faubourg 
St Denis, and then, wheeling to his 
left, commenced an assault on the 
Faubourg Poiasonnifere. The combat 
here W’as long and bloody, and at the 
end of three hours’ fightiim the progress 
made was far from considenihle. The 
insurgents defended caclf' banicade us 
it was attacked os long as possible, 
and when it was about to be forced, 
they quickly retired to the next one in 
rear, gonemlly not mons than one or 
two hniiilred yanls distant, which was 
stubbornly held in like manner ; while 
ui>on the column which advanced in 
])ursnit a heavy and murderous fire 
was directed from the windows of the 
adjoining houses. In vain Cavaignac 
threatcni'd to bring up mortars to 
throw bombs into Uic houses behind 
the barricades if they were not aban- 
doned. This threat bad no cfiect ; and 
it uHs only late in the afternoon tliat 
the Place Lafayelto was carried, ainl 
tliat witli very heavy loss to tlie assail- 
ants. 

23. Forcing, by a flank movement, 
the position of I.a Yillettc, Lainori- 
ciiire, after sustaining great loss, at 
length succeeded in carrying tlie liar- 
ricadcs of the streets of the Jardiii and 
the Fauboiii‘g Poissonnioi-e. Ht; ex- 
l)erienced in his progress the most for- 
midable rc.sistance in the Rue St Maur, 
wliei*e a barricade liad been con.structed 
of such magnitude ainl strength that 
it long repelled all attacks of the in- 
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fiintry. Cavaignac, who hastened to 
tlie hi-oufiht up a gun, hut the 
fire from the barricade aud windows 
was so heavy that in a lew minutes 
all tlic artillerymen and horses were 
struck down. A second piece was 
brought up, but with the same results. 
Shells were then thrown from a little 
distance, and while they were explod- 
ing, an assault was made on the bfirri- 
cade, and after a frightful slaughter 
on both sides it was carried, and the 
defenders put to the sword. At the 
sanie time Oeneral Foiioher received 
orders to attack five haiTicades, erecied 
iieai- the Harrier of Belleville, which 
mutually supported each other. He 
did so, and was wounded, as well as 
(General Francois, in the assault; and 
although it Avas made and supported 
with the utmost i^\solution, two only 
of the ha rri cades Avere taken. 

24. These hloody conflicts decided 
nothing; and success was so equally 
halaneed, and the loss, especially in 
olficei'S, so sev(Te, that it Avas difficult 
to say to ATliich side victory Avould 
ultimately incline. Real success Avns 
first gained at one in the afternoon of 
the 241h, Avhcii preparations wei*e made, 
to the south of the Seine, forstoiming 
the Pantheon. General Damesne, who 
commanded, did not trust on this oc- 
casion to his infantry, however numer- 
ous and resolute, hut brought up his 
heavy guns, which battered the splen- 
did edifice for an liour, avIicii, an aiwr- 
turo in the Avails liaving been made, 
the troops rushed in, and the building 
Avas <-aiTicd. But the insurgents Avere 
nowise daunted by tliis disaster: re- 
tiring, Avith comparatively little 'loss, 
to the next baiTicade in the Rue Clovis, 
they there again presented an un- 
daunted front 1 0 thci r assailants. Gen- 
eral Hamosno aaws dangerously Avouiid- 
cd in attempting to stomi it, and 
General Brea, Avho then took yie com- 
mand, AA'ns nil able to exx^el the enemy 
from these strongholds. Equallv for- 
midable Avas the resistance still op- 
posed to General J^amoriciero in the 
Faubourg Poissonni^rc, Avhere the in- 
surgents during the night had reoccu- 
l>ii*d nearly all the X)ositions Avliich 
tliey had lost on the preceding day. 


Tlie barricade in the Rue Roche- 
ehouart was particularly formidiible, 
being twelve feet high, built of solid 
masonry, and flanked by another of 
nearly equal elevation at the corner of 
the Rue Faubourg Poissoiinilire. The 
fudllada had been extremely warm 
here during the whole day, and it Avas 
not till six at night that the front 
barricade was carried. Even after this 
advantage had been gained the flank 
barricade held out, though battered in 
front by heavy guns ; and it Avas not 
till late in the evening that it was at 
length carried by a sudden rush of the 
stormers on its flank resting pn the 
boulevards. • 

25. It Avas not .surprising that the 
progress even of the vast and houvly- 
inereusing military force at the disposal 
of the Dictator had been so slow ; for 
the task before them Avas immense, 
and to appearance insurmountable by 
any human strength. The niiniher of 
barricades had risen to the enormous 
and almost incredible figure of three 
thousand eight hundred and eightg- 
eighty nearly all of wdiich were stoutly 
defended. The great strongholds of 
the insurgents Avere in the C'los St 
Lazare and the Faubourg St Antoine, 
each of which Avas defended by gigan- 
tic barricades, constructed of stones 
having all the solidity of regular forti- 
fications, ami held by jLhe most deter- 
mined aud fanatical bands. The night 
of the 24th Avas terrible ; the oppos- 
ing troops, Avorn out Avith fatigue and 
parched Avith thirst, sank doAvn to 
rest Avithin a few yards of each other 
on the summit of thc3 barricades, or 
at their feet, and no sound was heard 
ill the dark but the cry of the sen- 
tinels. Early on the morning of the 
2.5th the conflict \A'as renewed at all 
])oints, and ere long a frightful trage^ 
signalised the determination and fero- 
city of the insurgents. General Brea, 
before renewing the fight on his side, 
Avhich Avas on the left hank of Uie 
Seine, at the harrier of Fontainbleau, 
humanely Avent Avith a flag of truce to 
the headquarters of the insurgents, 
to endeavour to iiersuade them to 
come to an acconimodation. They 
received him, and the aide-de-camp 
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by whom he was accompanied, within 
their lines ; and having done so, they 
surrounded them, and insisted on the 
general signing and sending to his 
troops a written order to surrender 
their arms and ammunition. Upon 
the general’s refusal to do so, ho was 
overwhelmed with insults, shot dovm, 
and left for dead on tlic ground ; lus 
aide-de-camp. Captain Mauguin, was 
at the same time put to death, and 
his remains mutilated to such a degree 
that the human form could hardly he 
distinguished. After ivaitiiig an hour 
for the return of his geneml. Colonel 
Tliomas. the second in command, hav- 
ing learned his ^te, and aunomiccd 
it to his soldiers, made preparations 
for an assault. Infuriated by the 
treacherous massacre of their general, 
the men rushed on, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet seven successive 
barricades. All tlieir defenders wei*e 
put to tlie sword, to avenge their in- 
famous treachery. Tho body of Gen- 
eral Urea was found still breatliing, 
but tho vital spark was soon extinct. 
He wius (Smelly mutilated, his arms 
and legs having been cut off. Tliis 
savage barbarity ivas the more inex- 
cusable, that Genenvl Urea was a man 
of singularly mild temper and humancf 
disposition. His character was beau- 
tifully drawn by the priest at Nantes, 
who officiated at the interment of his 
mangled remains : “The character of 
(General Brea was less that of a mil- 
itary chief than of a Christian. The 
warrior W'as forgotten in the gentleness 
of his disposition, the waraith of his 
heart, the .sincerity of his love, the 
glow of his charity.” 

26. Similar contests ensued in all 
the other quarters, but before evening 
the superiority of the regular soldiers 
became very apparent. The arrival 
ol^reinforcements, both of trewps and 
national guards, from Amiens and 
Rouen, as well as a large train of 
artillery fi-om Bourges, proved of es- 
sential service. Success was, by their 
assistance, gained in nearly every 
quarter, but it was dearly purchased. 
To the north of the Seine the harriers 
near the Faubourg Poissonnifere and 
the Rue Rochechouart, which liad 


been again reocciipicd by the insur- 
gents during tho night, were all forced 
m tho morning, and the Clos St 
Lazaro stonned. The Faiil)ourg du^ 
Temple was soon after carried, and 
the insurgents were driven out of St 
Denis and St Martin. Heavy losses, 
however, attended all tliese udvan- 
t^esj; and in the centre of the 
city the insurgents were so far from 
being subdued, that General Duvivier 
was wounded in the neiglibourhood 
of the H6tel dc Villc, anil obliged to 
relinquish his command to General 
Peri*ot. Still the Faubourg St An- 
toine, the great stronghold of the in- 
surgents, remained in their hands, 
and till it was wrcsied from them the 
victory could not ho said to be com- 
plete, ’J’he position of tlie enemy 
them was extremely strong, every 
entrance being closed by successive 
barricades of eiionnoiis height and 
thickniiss, and jwoof against any but 
tho very heaviest siege-artillery. I’ho 
troops destined for the assault of this 
formidable citadel were divided into 
two columns, one of which, starting 
from tho Hi^tel de Vilhs, followed the 
line of the quays on the hanks of the 
river, while the other moved by the 
Rue St Antoine direct on the Place of 
the Biustile. Both experienced the 
most determined resistance. 

27. The barricades, and every win- 
dow in the streets leading up to them, 
w'ere filled with armed men, animated 
with a fanatical courage. Two pieces 
of cannon, placed in the Rue St An- 
toine, were brought np, and played at 
point-blank range on the first bar- 
ricade ; but such was tlie severity of 
the 111*6 wffiich the insurgents main- 
tained, espe^cially from the windows, 
that twice over ever}’- man at the guns 
was killed or wounded ; and after 
two hours’ firing, the rampart was still 
but little shaken. Colonel Regnaiilt, 
with ther’48th Regiment, then Jed on 
the charge, and earned it by a sudden 
rush; but he was basely slain, after 
having sunnounted the pile, by a 
prisoner whose life lie hail just sav- 
ed. Three other l)arri cades, one be- 
hind the other, were in like manner 
stormed after a desperate resistance^ 
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and with great loss on both sides. 
The fifth barricade, close to the Place 
of the Bastile, presented a still moi-e 
formidable front, for it was constnicted 
of solid square blocks of masonry, and 
surmounted by embrasures like a reg- 
ular fortification. For two hours it 
resisted alike the fire of the guns and 
the assaults of the troops, but at 
length it was carried. At the same 
time, the barriers on the quays were 
forced by the other column, though 
the slaughter there was even greater, 
and General Negricr and the deputy 
Charbonnel were killed. By these 
successes the two columns of attack 
made themselves masters of the Place 
of the Bastile, where they clfcctcd 
their junction, and both moved on to 
the attack of the Faubourg St An- 
toine, the last and most formidable 
stronghold of the insurgents. 

28. But ere the attack commenced, 
a sublime instance of Christian hero- 
ism and devotion occurred, which 
shines forth like a heavenly glory in 
the midst of these tenible scenes 
of carnage. Monkeignkur AffhJ^, 
Aiioiinrsiiop of Paris, horror-stmek 
with the slaughter which for three 
days had been going on without inter- 
mission, resolved to elfect a reconcili- 
ation between the contending parties, 
or perish in the attempt. Having 
obtained leave from General Cavaignac 
to repair to the headquartei’s of the 
insurgents, he set out, dreased in his 
pontinctal robes, having the cross in 
Jiis hand, accompanied by two vicai’s, 
also in full canonicals, and three in- 
Irepid members of the Assembly. 
Heeply aflected by this courageous 
act, which they well knew was almost 
coi-taiu death, the people, as he walked 
through the streets, fell on their 
knees and besought him to desist, but 
lie persisted, saying, “ It is my duty. 
Boniia pastor dat vitam suam pro 
ovibits mis.*' * At seven in Hie even- 
ing ho aji’ived in the Place of the 
Biistile, where the lire was exti-emely 
warm on both sides. It ceased on 
cither .side at the august spectacle, 
and the Archbishop, bearing the cross 

* “ A good shepherd gives his life for his 
shoep.” 
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aloft, advanced with his two vicam to 
the foot of the barricade. A single 
attendant, bearing above his head a 
green branch, the emblem of peace, 
preceded the pi*r.latc. The soldiers, see« 
ing him come so close to those who 
had so often slain the bearers of flags 
of trace, approached in order to bo 
able to give succour in ca.se of need ; 
the insurgents bn their side descended 
the barricade, and the redoubtable 
antagonists stood close to each other, 
exchanging looks of defiance. Sudden- 
ly at this moment a shot was heard ; 
instantly the cry arose, “Treason, 
treason ! *’ and the combatants, re- 
treating on either |idc, bcgafi to ex- 
change shots witir as mucli fury as 
ever. Undismayed by the storm of 
balls which immediately Hew over his 
head from both quarters, the prelate 
advanced slowly, attended by his 
vicam, to the summit of the barricade. 
One of them had his hat pierced by 
thi-ee balls when ascending, but the 
Archbishop himself, almost by a mir- 
acle, escaped while on the top. He 
had descended three steps on the other 
side when he was pierced through the 
loins by a shot from a window. The 
iii.siirgcnts, horror-.struck, approached 
him when he fell, stanched the wound, 
which at once was seen to be mortal, 
and carried him to the neighbouring 
hospital of Quinze-Vingts. When 
told he had only a few minutes to 
live, he said, “God be prai.sed! and 
may He accept my life as an expiation 
for my omissions during my episco- 
j»acy, and as an ofl'ering for the salva- 
tion of this misguided people ; ” and 
with these words he expired. 

29. Immediately after his decease, 
proposals came for a capitulation from 
the insurgents, on condition of an 
ah.solute and unqualified amncst\^ 
General Cavaignac, however, wovld 
li.sten to nothing but an unconditional 
surrender. This was refused, and 
both sides prepared for a renewal of 
the conflict on the following morning. 
At dayhmak the combatants on cither 
]mrt stood to their anas; the bani- 
cadcs and windows were filled with 
musketeers, the ^niiers stood with 
lighted matches beside their pieces; 
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but ere Ion" sounds were beard which 
conrinced Sio insurgents that further 
resistance was hopeless. A loud can- 
nonade, which every minute came 
nearer, was distinguished in the rear 
of the faubourg ; it was General La- 
inoriciere, who, having forced his way 
through the Paubourg du Temple, 
was in a position to assail them from 
beliind. Still the insurgents held 
out, and ten oVlock, tlic period as- 
signed for an unconditional surrender, 
having elapsed without submission, 
llie fire reeoiiimeiieed. An immense 
shower of shells immediately fell in 
tlif‘ faubourg, wdiieh set it on fire in 
several places. The troops on the 
Place of tlio Baatile, without waiting 
for orders, nished on and attacked it 
ill three columns on the side of the 
Rue St Antoine, the Rue de Charen- 
ton, and the Rue de la Roquettc: All 
attacks proAU'd successful, and at last 
the enemy capitulated. With it this 
terrible insurreotion came to an end ; 
the Socialists were crushed, and vic- 
toiy remained to the Government and 
the sAvord. 

30. Tlie losses on cither side in this 
memorable conflict weio never accur- 
ately known ; for the insurgents could 
not estimate tlu'irs, and the GoA’^ern- 
incnt took care not to publish their 
OAVii. But oil both sides it was iin- 
TUfuse, as might have hwii expected, 
Avlien forty or fifty thousand a -side 
ionght Aviih the utmost courage and 
desj)eratioii for hmr days in the streets 
of a croAvded capital, Avith nearly four 
thousand han’icades erected and re- 
quiring to he stonned. General Ne- 
grier Avas killed, and Generals Du- 
Auvici, Damesiie, Kostc, Lafontaine, 
id Foucli6 Avounded mortally, — 
cneral Bedeau more slightly. Ten 
thousand bodies Avere I’eeogiiised and 
l)urie4, and nearly as many, especially 
on tlie side of the insurgents, thrown 
unclaimed into the Seine. At the 
close of the contest nearly fifteen 
thousand pi isoiiers Avere in the hands 
of the victors, and croAA^ded, almost to 
suflbeation, all places of confinement 
in Paris. Three thousand of them 
died of jail fever; hut the immense 


multitude which remained, created 
one of the greatest difficulties with 
which for long the Government had 
to contend. The concourse of troops 
and national guards who hocked to- 
gether from all quarters, on Bie 27th 
and 28th, enabled the Dictator to 
maintain his authorit}’^, and restore 
order, by the stem disci])line of Bie 
sword. The Assembly dmded the 
prisoners into two classes: for tlie 
first, who were the most guilty, de- 
portation to Caj'enne, or one of the 
other colonies, was at once adjudged ; 
the second were condemned to tram- 
jioriatim^ wliieli with them meant 
detention in' the hulks, or in some 
maritime fortresses 6f the Republic. 
Great numbers were sent to Belleisle, 
and the gloomy dungeons of St Mi- 
chel, on tlie coast of Normandy ; hut 
all means of detention ere long proved 
inadequate for so prodigious a multi- 
tude, and many Avere soon liberated 
by the Government from absolute in- 
ability to keep them longer. This 
terrible strife cost France more lives 
than any of the battles of the Em- 
jnre;* the number of generals Avho 

i ierishcd in it, or from the wounds they 
lad received, exceeded eA’'eu those cut 
off at Borodino or Waterloo. 

31. It is paiui'ul to be obliged to 
add, that the savage cruelty exhibited 
by the insurgents to such prisoners as 
f(dl into their hands, sullied the char- 
acter Avhich they hsul justly aequirnd 
for courage and resolution. Towards 
the Garde Mobile in an especial man- 
ner their barbarity knew no hounds : 
they looked upon them as traitors to 
the cause for which they had been 
original ly enrolled, and as suoli they 
subjected them to the most atrocious 
barbarities. The Avonieii here, as in 
all similar cases, took the lead in 
atrocity. Ono amazon boasted she 
* In conflrmatlon of his statements in this 
section, the Author is happy to be able to 
refer to the able work of liis friend Mr Ed- 
ward Cayley, entitled Tht Euro-pcan Revolu- 
tions 0 / 1848 , which exhibits equal industry, 
accuracy, and acuteness, and proves that the 
talents which have rendered his father, tlie 
Member for the North Hiding of Yorkshire, 
so distinguished in Parliuineut, ore hereditary 
in his family. 
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had cut off the heads of five officers 
of the Garde Mobile, after they had 
been niade prisoners, with her own 
hands: others threw vitriol in their 
faces, and burnt them in so shocking; 
a manner that they implored death to 
put a, period to their sufierin|]^. A 

n was found heliind the barrier 
jchonai-t half full of oil -of- vitriol, 
intended to be used in this manner. 
In one place they took four or five of 
the Garde Mobile, perfect children* 
prisoners; they stuck pikes through 
their throats under tlie chin, tied 
their hands down, and, placing them 
ill front of the windows, fired under 
their legs, thinking the troops would 
not return the fire when they saw the 
uniform. They cut off the head of 
one, filled the mouth with pitch, 
lighted a match in it, and, like canni- 
bals, danced round it to the tune of 
“ IjCS Lampions. ” The prisoners tlrey 
took were shot down by dozens at a 
time ; a proceeding which, of course, 
led to tciTible reprisals from the mili- 
tary when they, in their turn, hadj 
the power. Such, too, ivas the exas- 
Tieration of the insurgents when they 
oecamo the losing party, that deeds of 
treachery accompanied the usual bar- 
barities of domestic dissension. After 
cariying n formidable barricade in the 
Rue St Antoine, the 48th Regiment 
made a number of pri.soners. One of 
them resisted, and the soldiers were 
about to bayonet him, wlien their 
colonel, Regiiault, came up and saved 
his life. “Thank you,’* said the per- 
fidious wretch, and with these woi-ds 
dr($w a pistol, and shot him dead on 
the spot. « 

32. Amidst such instances of treach- 
ery and enielty,- it is consolatory to 
have many deeds of an op]>o.site char- 
acter to recount, proving that, even 
in its darkest moments, and under the 
most disastrous circumstances, the 
national spirit and generosity of tlie 
French character were not altogether 
extinct. The Marquis de la Forte, a 
nobleman of tall stature and com- 
manding air, was doing duty as a pri- 
vate in the 1st Legion of the National 
Ouanl, and when waiting in the front 
to storm one of the barricades, he 
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found himself beside a little garde 
mobile, who had already^ made his 
valour conspicuous in the combat. 
They were^ before a barricade, on 
which a red flag floated in proud de- 
fiance. “ Great national guard," said 
the little hero to his companion, 

“ sh^ we two take that flagV’ 
“With all my heart,” replied the 
marquis, and with that they ran for- 
ward together, and began to ascend 
the barricade. They were about two- 
thirds up, when the boy fell wounded 
in the leg. “ Alas ! *’ he said, “ great 
national guard, I shall have no hand 
in the tiding of that flag." “Rut* 
you shall though,” rei)lic(rthe gene- 
rous marquis, “little garde moliile;" 
and with tliese words he lifted the boy 
up in his left arm, and, making his 
way with his sword in his right, 
pushed courageously on. Amidst a 
general tire from the defenders, they 
got so near that the boy was able to 
seize the flag and wave it for a few 
.scTonds overhead ; after wliich the two 
descended, the marquis still (‘arrying 
his companion, and reached their com- 
rades in safely. When escorted from 
the Faubourg St Antoine by a party 
of the Garde Mobile to the rear, the 
Archbishop of Paris saw a bo}’^ in the 
ranks whom he liad particularly ob- 
served combating bravely in the fight. 
Raising hi.s arms, be took a .small 
, rosary, and gave it to the yoiiiig sol- 
dier, whose name was Francois de la 
Vignicie — “Do not lose this cross,” 
said the prelate; “jait it on your 
heart: it will bring you happiness." 
He received it kneefing, and promised 
never to part with it. Cavaignac, on 
another occasion, took the cross of 
the [..egion of Honour from his breast, 
and gave it to one of the Garde Mo- 
bile, whom he had seen particularly 
distinguishing himself. “How happy 
this will makarniy father!” said the 
recipient, without a thought of him- 
.self. 

33. The victoiy once decidedly 
gained, Cavaignac lost no time in ab- 
dicating the dictatorial poAvers con- 
ferred ui)on him during the strife. 
But the Assembly were too well aware 
of the narrow escape which they had 
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made, to entertain the thought of re- guish those elements of insurrection 
Sliming the powers of sovereignty, which had brought such dcsohrtion. 
If they had been so inclined, the ac- bloodshed, and ruin upon the oountiy. 
counts from the provinces would have The Ateliers Nationaux were imme- 
bcen sufficient to deter them, for the diately dissolved ; this had now bc- 
insurrection in Paris was contemjjorary come, i*omj)aTatively speaking, an easy 
with a bloody revolt at Marso^les, task, for tlio most formidable part of 
occasioned by the same attempt to their number, and nearly all who had 
get quit of the burdensome pensioners actually aj)peared with arms in their 
at the Aleliei-s 2Tationaux, which^waH hands, had either been slain or were 
only put clown alter three days' hard in the prisons of the Republic. Those 

» by a concentration of troops legions of the National Guard which 
1 the adjoining departments, either hung back or openly joined 
At Rouen and Bordeaux the agitation the insurgents, on occasion of the late 
^vas so violent that it was evident revolt, were all dissolved anddisarmed. 
nothing bit the presence of a large This, too, was easy, for the immense 
militaiy force prevented a rebellion body of national guaids which had 
from breaking out. Taught by these been brought up by the railways, 
events, the National Assembly /ra7ii Za Vcucleef upon whom 

nimoLishj (June 28th) continued to entire reliance could be placed, ren- 
General Cavaignac the powers already dcred all resistance hopeless. The 
conferred upon him, and prolonged licentiousness of the press and the 
the state of siege in the metropolis, clubs next attracted the attention of 
The concourse of troops to Paris was the Dictator. Already, on June 25th, 
soon immense; that capital had not when the insurrection was at its height, 
been surrounded by so maiiv armed a decree was issued, which suspended 
men when it was environed by the* nearly all the iournals of a violent 
allied armies in 1814 and 1815. Sup- character on either aide, and even M. 
ported by this force, tlie reality of Emile Giraidin, an able writer and 
military govemment — the only one journalist of moderate character, was 
practicable in the circumstances — was aiTcsted and thrown into prison, 
soon brought home to the inhabitants ; These measures, how rigorous soever, 
and on the motion of M. Martin of were all ratified by a decree of the 
Strasbourg, the dictatorship was for- Assembly on the 1st of August, and 
mally bestowed on General Cavaignac, passed unanimously. “ The friends 
with the title of President of the of liberty,” says the contemporary an- 
Council, and the power to nominate iialist, “ observed with grief that the 
his niinistei*s. Tlie last privilege was Republic had in a single day struck 
slightly contested in the Assembly, with impunity a severer blow at the 
but jmssed by a large majority. The liberty of the press than the preceding 
powers of the dictator were to last till govemmeiifcs nad done during thirty 
a permanent president w’as elected ^'ears.” At the same time the clubs, 
citlier by the Assembly or the direct those great fountains of treason and 
voice of the citizens ; and in the disorder, ivere closed, 
mean time General Cavaignac pro- 35. Thus was another proof added 
(•ceded ^0 appoint his ministers, who to the innumerable ones wliich history 
immediately entered up^n their seve- had previously afforded, that popular 
ral duties.* licentiousness and insurrection, from 

34. The first care of the new Gov- whatever cause originating, must ever 
eminent was to remodel the armed end in the despotism of the sword, 
force of the metropolis, and extin- This, it will be said by superficial ob- 
* The Ministers were : Foreign Affairs, M. not ; Marine, Admiral Leblanc ; Chief of the 
Bastide; Interior, M. Senard; War, General National Guard, General Cliangaruier. Ad- 
Laiiioridiiere; Finances, M. Goudehoux ; Pub- iniral Leblanc having declined the Ministry 
lit* Works, M. Recurt ; Coinineree and Agri- of the Marine, it was given to M. liastide, 
enltni’e, M. Tourret (de I’Allier); Justice, and General Bedeau became Minister of 
M. Bethinont; Public Instruction, M. Car- Forelgu Affairs.— A/oaifewr, Juno 29, 1848. 
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servers, is a tiTiism which no one de- 
nies, and therefore why repeat it ? It 
would be well for the world if no one 

reality did deny it, and no deeds 
were done in every’ succeeding age 
inconsistent with, the denial. But 
oven if it were as universally admitted 
in action as it ever must be by well- 
informed persons in theory, that only 
makes it the more essential that the 
observation should be here repeated. 
The, most important use of liistoiy 
is, in successive ages, to deduce old 
mitxims from new facts; and such de- 
duction is more valuable and impoi*t- 
unt than any new observation that 
can possibly be made, for it proves the 
unchangeableness of the moral laws of 
nature. 

36. But in trath thei’e is more in 
the ca.se than this ; and a new political 
lesson of the very highest importance 
may be deduced from the memorable 
four months of popular rule which 
followed the fall of Louis Philippe. 
Since the ovci-throw of Napoleon, two 
governnmnts had been established, 
the iirst by foreijjn influence, and the 
last by domestic choice in Fraiibe, 
and both had been overturned by 
l) 0 ])ular insuiTeetions. Each one, as 
it successively arose, was more rigor- 
ous and despotic than its predecessor ; 
the government of Cavaignac was as 
niiicn severer than that of Louis Phi- 
lijjpe, as the latter had been than 
that of Louis XVI II. or Charles X. 
The despotism of the Dictator, how- 
ever, wiui an escape to rmnee fioni 
the still more rigorous and oppressive 
government with which < they •were 
threatened from the Socialists ; for 
their prindfjlcs were that property 
Wits the first and greatest of public 
robberies, and that “the only state of 
society in which universal felicity was 
practicable, Avas that of labour . and 


families in common, with the Govern- 
ment for the sole director over all.’* 
The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is not merely that popular insurrec- 
tion inevitably leads to military des- 
pptism, but that the rigour and severi- 
ty of thai despotism are in the exact 
proportion of the degree in which the 
popular eleinont has been instrumental 
in bringing about the insurrection ; and 
thaj: ^evous as may be the oppression 
which follows the crushing oi the re- 
volt, it ift less galling than that which 
would have succeeded its triumph. 

37. It is impossible, in contemi)laU 
ing these memorable events, not to be 
struck with the providential manner 
in which not merely the guilt of the 
revolutionists was ]>unished, but they 
themselves were made to inflict that 
punishment ui)on each other. Not 
the loyal inhabitants of La Vendee, 
not the royal guards of Cliarlcs X. or 
Louis Philippe, caused them to feel 
the conser^uenccs of their actions. 
'J’lie re vol u tion ists had freed themselves 
from every restraint but the slavery 
of their own Y)assioiis. But they re- 
mained to -work out the pur noses of 
Omnipotence, and vindicate tiie just- 
ice of tlie Divine admiiiistmlion. The 
most memorable retribution recorded 
in history was inflicted on the party 
which liad achieved those guilty tri- 
umphs ; but they were inflicted, not 
by their conquered adversaries, but 
by their victorious selves. Their in- 
sane passions did the work of the 
Alniiglity ; the avenging angel was 
found ill their own bosoms. Tliey 
were compelled by an overruling power 
to inflict imnishment on their most 
guilty ringleaders with their own 
hands ; the other nations looked* on 
in silence while they wrought out up- 
on each other the behests of ^supreme 
justice. ^ 
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, CHAPTER LXVIII. 

FRANCE, FROM THE COMMENCE^IENT OF THE DICTATORSHIP OF CAVAIONAO 
TO THE ELECTION QF LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEM- 
BLY— JUNE 24 TO DECEMBER 10, 1848. 


1. The Dictator was soon^ bronglit 
face to face with the difficuHies of nis 
situation. The removal of M. Duclerc 
from the Ministry of the Finances, and 
suhstitutio* of M. Goudchoux in his 
room, tore aside the veil which had 
hitherto been thrown over the finan- 
cial affairs of the republic, and reveal- 
ed in their real nakedness their dis- 
astrous position. M. Duclerc, in a 
report framed expressly to conceal the 
truth, had cstijiiated the probable de- 
ficit at 140,000,000 francs, and he bad 
exhibited a variety of extraordinaiy 
resources, amounting to 600,000,000 
francs, consisting of loans, sales of fo- 
rests and public domains, b^ which 
he expected to meet that deficit, and 
the probable failure to a still gieatcr 
amount in the indire(‘t taxes. Dut M . 
Goudchoux dispelled the illusion, and 
demonstrated that, of all tliose sup- 
posed resources, none could be relied 
on as really available but the loan ot 
1 50, 000,000 francs from the bank. To 
this Joan he proposed to add a third 
more from extraordinary resources ; 
but the loan would be more than over- 
balanced by the dernuency in the in- 
direct taxes, and the cxti-aordiiiary 
expenses in which the reinihlic had 
been involved. The 45 per cent added 
tcf tlie direct taxes proved but n feeble 
resource for these multiplied necessities. 

2. These financial measures w’ere. 
immeoiately succeeded by another of 
scarcely less urgency and importance. 
This was the commission of inqaiiy 
appointed to investigate the insurrec- 
tions of May and .lune, and report to 
the Assembly wlio were tlie parties 
implicated, and what should be done 
with them. The members of the com- 
mission were appointed on the 28tli 
J line, and immediately commenced 


their labours. A great number of wit- 
nesses were examined,* wlioso deposi- 
tions clearly showed the causes of the 
insurrection to have been the extrava- 
g.int but seducing doctrines taught by 
the Socialist leaders, which, by exciting 
hopes which could never be realised, 
necessarily led to discontent and a de- 
sii’e to subvert the existing Govern- 
ment. The report of the commission, 
M'hich was apparently in entire con- 
formity with the evidence adduced, 
stated that the movement in M ay had 
been intended to dissolve the Assembly 
and establish a committee of public. 
safet3’'; 'the insurrection in 

June, nominally directed to the (vstab- 
lishmcut of a social and democratic 
republic, w'as in reality meant to for- 
ward pillage and murder. “ There is 
abuntfant proof,’' it adds, “ that M. 
Loilis lllauc and M. Caiissidiiirc were 
no strai»g(*i-s to the organisation of the 
movement of May, witli Jiarbes, Blan- 
qui, and Dedru-llollin. Though, for- 
tunately, on that occasion conquered, 
the cause of anarchy was never dis- 
couraged. New assistance came to its 
aid ; anarchical speeches were smit free 
of charge to the departments ; tlie fury 
of the cliTt)S w’as fomented; tlieir or- 
gaiiisfitioii improved, and power aug- 
mented. Nocturnal meetings were 
held in the hotel of tho Minister of 
the Interior (Lcdni-IlolJin), at wJiicli 
projects W'cre formed for centralising 
the clubs and doininatiiig the elections, 
and afterwards annulling such as were 
hostile to the Government. The ‘ Club 
of Clubs,’ uinler M. Sobrier, bad col- 
lected 30,000 cartridges and several 
hundred muskets hcfoie tlie 15th May; 
the club of the * Rights of Man,’ 
conijioscd of 14,000 men in I’aris and 
14,000 in the 2 >rovinces, had establish- 
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cd manufactories of arms, and openly 
prc])ared for war. All this went on in 
a still greater ratio before the insurrec- 
tion in June. It was the excitation of 
the clubs which occacioned the civil 
ivar in that month. The insurgents 
had their manufactoiies of powder and 
arms, their military organisation and 
chiefs ; but the police did nothing to 
impede their movements. Caussidiiire, 
the head of that body, gave no orders ; 
his subordinates knew not what to do 
without his dir6ctions; some saw him 
behind tlie barricades, and many more 
heard li i in defend the insurrection. M. 
Proudhon was also seen behind the 
barricades by more than one member of 
the Assembly ; and the only explana- 
tion ho could give is, that he remained 
there ‘ to admire tlie sublime horror of 
the cannonade. ’ ” In pursuan ce of this 
report, the Assembly, after fully hear- 
ing MAI. Louis Blanc and Caussidiere 
in their «lefcnce, formally aiitliorised 
the Procurcur - General to prosecute 
them for their accession to the revolts 
of Alay, though not of June following. 
They withdrew, however, and found 
refuge in England, the common asylum 
of refugees of all nations and parties j 
and with their llight terminated the 
public career of these able but vajn, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous men.* • 

3. Upon their removal, Al. Proudhon 
stood forth sis the leader of Socialist 
doctrines. I le was more prudent, how- 
ever, than his predecessors. Taught 

* M. rroudhoii, perhaps the most violent 
of Ihe Socialists, admitted to the Commission 
d'KrKpiete that the msun-ection of June was 
the work of the Socialists. His wonts were : 
— “Le 23 Juiii i'uvais c,ri»5 que cYjfciit uiie 
coiiKpii ilium dcs jirctomhints, s’appuyant sur 
lies onvners des Ateliers Nationaux. J’etais 
Irompc comme les aiitres. Le Icndenmin j’ai 
ctv cuiirahtcu fjitv riiijfiiin'ctwfbi'luilSorUiliste. 
Lcs Ati'liors Niiliomuix n’eii out. etc quo la 
cause occiisioiicllc La cause premion' duter- 
iiiiiiiiiite dft I’msurrectloM c’etiiit la question 
sociale, la ense six-iale— le travail, les idees. 
II iii’eii coftte dc le dire, moi qui suis Socia- 
liste."— Commission d’Knqueto— Deposition 
de M. Proudhon A happy expressioTi of M. 
Trolat in the Assemhly made a great impres- 
.Bion at the time : “ La verite me force <ie dire 
que dans ses rapports avec les ouvriers M. 
Louis Blanc les exuitait plutot qu’il iie les 
apaisait, et leur inspirait la haiiie Espaguole 
plus que la frnternite Frausaise.” — Annuaire 
JJUtoriqiie, 1S4S, p. 265. 
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by the defeat of the insurrections of 
May and June, he no longer fomented 
open revolt. He aiiopted the tactics of 
the Liberals in the lost years of I.iOuis 
Philippe’s reign ; his whole efforts were 
directed to discrediting hi.s opponents. 
In this attempt he displayed great 
ability; but he was more successful, 
as is often the case in similar under- 
takings, in blackening his adversaries 
than in whitewashing iiimself, and ac- 
cordingly another reaped the fruits of 
all his exeitions. He attacked all the 
institutions of society in the most 
violeiii manner; denounced theih os 
violations of the rights of' man, and 
the prolific fountain of every social 
suiforii^. He stigmatised God as * ‘ tho 
enemy of society,” jiriests as “ iiaid 
hyiiocrites,” property as robbery, gov- 
ernment as usurpation. He received, 
ill consequence, the warm acknowledg- 
ments of those of the one sex who live 
by crime, of the other by prostitution ; 
and this he hhs himself recorded as ono 
of his titles to public confidence.* As 
time went on, he ])romulgated his ideas 
more fully in various j'mblicatioiis, in 
his Joimia.1 du PcuplCj under the title 
of “ La Baiique d’Echange,” and “ Son 
Testament de Vie ct de Alort.” f The 
object of all these efforts was to pro- 
vide a substitute for capital in the 
maintenance of labour, realised wealth 
beiii^ deemed the greatest enemy and 
chief curse of society. “ Tho people’s 
bank,” said he, “ would have rendered 
you lionest and real labourers ; will the 
Revolution ever do as much for you?” 

* “ Les prostiiiips et les foi-^ats m’ont 
odressc des felieitation.s doiit I’inmie obscene 
temoignait des egarcruents du ropinion.” — 
pRouDiiuN, CnnJcssUnis (VunllevolutiowLairc, 
cli. xi. xii. 

t He formally brought forward a motion 
for the establishment of tho “ rights of la- 
bour,” declaring, at the same time, Hijit if it 
wim not conceded there would i-cmain only 
to the people the “ .sacred right of insurrec- 
tion.” The Assembly, indignant, by a great 
minority, passed to the oixler of the day, 
on the ground “ that the proposition of the 
citizen Proudhon is an odious attack on tho 
principles of public morality, a flagrant viola- 
tion of the right of property, the bane of social 
order, and a direct ineitenient and appeal to 
the worst passions, and disgrace to the Revo- 
lution of February, by deducing such corol- 
laries from its success. ”~j|f uniteur, August 1, 
, 1848. 
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His wrath exhaled in an especisil man- 
ner at the Jacobins, whom he con- 
sidered as having betrayed the cause 
of the people for tneir own selfish cuds. 
*‘The denuigogues,” said he, “so well 
known in France during the last sixty 
years under the name of Jacobins, are 
nothing but theyiMtemi7?cu, disguised 
under an affectation of violence and 
revolutionary zeal. Jacobiiiisni desires 
offices, not institutions ; it is the hypo- 
crisy of progress.” The termination 
of the public career of this dangerous 
zealot was neither the crown of mar- 
tyinlom nor the sceptre of power; it 
was an T^oniinious end, which dis- 
credited him as much 'as he had his 
opponents. Rrought before the “Cour 
d^Assiscs” on the 28th March 1849, 
he was condemned to pay a fine of 3000 
francs (£120), and to be imprisoned 
three years. He has not been since 
heard of in French history. 

4. Other changes introduced, 
le.ss exciting at the moment than these 
doctrines, but more important in their 
consequences to the countiy. The 
old restrictions upon the pci’iodical 
jiress, which had been' so much com- 
plained of in liOiiis Philippe '.s time, 
especially that whi(h compelled them 
to find (*aiition to meet fines imposed 
or damages awarded again.st tlicni, 
Avere restored. A permanent law, 
noininall}’ regulating, in reality sup- 
pressing, th(5 clubs, was passed by an 
immense majority. The law of 2d 
Miirch, imposing the restriction of 
ten liours on labour in P®*is and 
eleven iii the coniitry, Avas rc[»ea]cd, 
and twelve hours fixeil for both ; ami 
the octroi on hntehcr-meat in toAViis 
was rc-estahlished. Jmprisonmeiit for 
*dcbt, Avhich hail been abolished by a 
decree of the Ihovisional Government 
on March 9th, Avas restored, after n 
long and animated discussion, on the 
1st September. An important modi- 
fication in the law regulating the fur- 
iiiatiou of juries Avas iiin’odnced, after 
a vehement opposition from the ex- 
treme Liberals. By this change, the 
jury-lists, instead of being made up, 
as heretofore under the Republican 
regime, of the whole inhabitants with- 
out distinction Avho had attained the 


age of twenty-one years, were to be 
made up in each canton by a commit- 
tee composed of the councillor-general 
of the canton, a juge do paix, and 
two members of the municipal eodiicil 
in the cantons, W'ho were empowered 
to exclude persons entirely illiterate, 
or who had been condemned to above 
a year's imprisonment At the same 
time the legal age of jurymen Avas 
raised to thiity, and the majority re- 
quisite to convict was reduced from 
nine, to Avhich it had been raised by a 
decree on 7th Mai'ch, to eight. The 
impoitaiit matter of public education 
underwent an anxious discussion, and 
was the subject of several narrow 
divisions. By the law as finally 
adopted, iirimary iustiiiction was de- 
clared to be gratuitous, and at the 
expense of the State. But this was 
ratlier in appearance than reality ; for 
those among the peasantiy avIio re- 
ceived tuition for their children Avere 
to pay for the schools in their local 
taxes ; those who did not require it 
were to* pay double. Several minute 
regulations Avere laid down for secur- 
ing the appointiileiit of 2 )roj>er teach- 
ers, and giving a control over their 
nomination to the council-general of 
tlie department. A proposal, brought 
forward by M. Cremieux, to re-estab- 
lish the liberty of divorce, which had 
been sanctioned by the laws of the 
Revolution and CJonsulate, Avas re- 
jected ; and an atteiiiiit was made by 
the Minister of Public Instruction to 
establish agricultural .schools at tlie 
public expense in the Departments. 
Thus, os all sides, legislation was re- 
tracing its steps, and seeking to re- 
c.stuhlish those restraints on ])u 2 )ular 
licence Avhicli the experience of man- 
kind in every age has i)roved to he 
indis 2 >en.sahle. 

6. M. Ooudchoiix, the Finance 
Minister, brought forw’ard a ]jlaii of 
taxation, .suggested rather by utter 
des 2 )eration at the stale of tht) ])uhlic 
treasury than by any possible Inqies of 
success, which deserves attention, as 
well from the ju'iiiciples on which it 
AA^as founded as fi'oni the statistical 
facts Avhich it brought to light. His 
system, based on the immense dis^iro- 
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portion between the taxes affecting 
land or honses, and those attaching to 
movable property or profeasiotial in- 
come, proposed to remedy the injustice 
by hnposing a tax on incomes of the 
latter description, so os to equalise 
the burdens on heritable and movable 
property.* By this means ho hoped 
to attract capital to the cultivation of 
the soil, at present repelled from it 
by the enormous weight of the direct 
taxes exclusively affecting real pro- 
perty. IMic entire movable revenue 
which would then bo brought within 
the pale of taxation he estimated at 
3,000,000,000 francs (£120,000,000), 
and this property he proposed to tax 
two per cent. The almost unanimous 
resistance which this financial project 
awakened, and which occasioned the 
fall of the minister who had brought 
it forward, is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, singularly illustrative of 
the prostrate condition of French real 
property and agriculture. Land in 
Franco at this time was very heavily 
taxed ; it paid £14,000,000, while the 
greater i)art of movable income was 
entirely exempted ; yet this i)roposal 
of the Finance Minister, to lay even 
the moderate burden of two per cent 
on movable property, was almost una- 
nimously rejected ! Considering, that 
at least two -thirds of the deputies 
were the representatives of rural con- 
stituencies, this result is verj^ remark- 
able, and apparently inexplicable. 1 1 
strangely contrasts with the overthrow 
of the Derby Ministiy in England in 
1852, which resulted from an equally 
equitable attempt to extend the house- 
tax to houses rented from £10 to £20 
rt-year. It seems to have arisen from 
the ignorance, poverty, and conse- 

* The Minister stated tlio movable income 
of Fruncu as follows : — 

Francs. 

rroflts of Fanners (exclusive 

of rent of land), . . . 1,066,000,000 

Trade and Ooimncrce, . . 1,100,000,000 

Government Offices, . . 300,000,000 

ruldic Offices, . . . 200,000,000 

Salaries, . - . . . . 300,000,000 

Dividends, Government An- 
nuities, &c., . . 510,000,000 

3,1)30,000,000 I 

„ . ct 

— Momlnir, Augnat B, 1848. 
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quent inefficiency of the great majority 
of the rural electors, which rendered 
them incapable of any joint movement 
even in their own defence, and illus- 
trates the remark, forced upon the 
mind by so many passages ot French 
history in the last half-century, that 
the eficct of the Revolution has been 
to reduce the rural inhabitants of 
France to the condition of the ryots 
of Hindostaii. 

6. These discussions yielded in 
magnitude and ultimate importance to 
those on the formation ok a (consti- 
tution, which now forced itself upon 
the Assembly* The duty o^ framing 
it had been devolved, in the beginning 
of June, on a committee composed of 
the most enlightened members. A 
preliminary question arose whether 
the state of siege, voted by aeclajna- 
tiou during the revolt of June, should 
be continued ; and General Cavaignac 
earnestly ami emphatically declared 
that it should', as it was not the exe- 
cutive power, but the Assembly itself, 
which was inve^sted with the dicta- 
torial i>ower, which he only wielded. 
The Assembly acfiuiesccd in this view, 
and, by a majority of 529 to 140, de- 
tennined on its continuance till the 
discussions on the constitution were 
terminated. Several journals, among 
others the Gazette de France, w'erc 
suppressed ; the Constiiutionyirl itself 
made a narrow escape during the gen- 
eral cnisade against free discussion. 
These, however, were mere preliminary 
or piv,dtutionary measures ; the real 
question at issue was the construction 
of a constitution. The discussion 
commenced on the 2d July, and was 
only concluded by the formal adoption 
of the constitution, as then modified, 
on 23d October. On the important 
question whether the legislature s^iould 
be in one or two chambers, the debate 
was conducted by two distinguished 
men, Lamartine and Odillon Barrot, 
whose speeches on this occasion are 
well worthy of being studied. 

7. “1 have witnessed,” said Lamar- 
tine, *Uhe misfortunes and catas- 
trophes which have befallen a nation 
5 ;overned by one legislature; but 1 

' have seen the same under a govern- 
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ment resting on two ; and I see no upper chamber ? Could you say to 
identity between the situation of the Franklin, or to Royer-Collard, * Your 
countries in which the latter form is years do not admit of your sitting in 
established and that of our country, the junior chamber; go to the chom- 
The examples of Great Britain and ber of the ancients, to the Luxem- 
America are not applicable. In them, bourg, and leave this chamber to its 
two assemblies existed in consequence youth and inexperience’? Menaced 
of the nature, ambiguity, and inter- on all sides, society as at present will 
ests of ftose two gi-eat nations. Has for long be under the necessity of re- 
Prance any aristocracy like England ? curring to the protection of a dictator. 
No ! ive may say, with Pascal : * What In siimi a case who is to elect him ? 
is true beyond the Pyrenees is not Is the choice to be confided to the 
true on this side of those mountains.’ two assemblies, almost certain in that 
The considerations which led to the event to be at variance with each other, 
adoption of a senate in America are or is it to be intrusted to the one to the 
widely* different from those which exclusion of the other ? If committed 
have inspired the proposal for a second to one man to avoid the difficulty, 
chamber in this country. The Senate w'hat security have we thjit the choice 
tliere represents the federal principle, would be rightly exercised ? It might 
which is the basis of their union, but be between a Monk and a Napoleon.” 
which is not so of a republic one and 9. “The proiect of establishing a 
indivisible. But the idea, in the single chamber,^’ said ]\I. Odillon Bar- 
present social state of France, of rot in reply, “ is one of the most in- 
clothing what must bo a .second de- sane, ana fatal to democracy itself, 
mocratic chamber with aristocratic which can enter into a human head, 
forms, is a di'eain — a chimera. It What we arc now called upon to 
would be a real danger, a i)erilous organise is a permanent convention, 
step, to attempt to resuscitate an I’o found a constitution, a constituent 
aristocracy in a democratic society, assembly is necessary — unity is in- 
What aro you all? Revolutionary dispensable to the work of creation, 
statesmen ; and if you would act up Every power effecting a revolution, 
to that character you must divest^ demolisning an old edifice, should be 
yourselves of all historical rccollec- single. The Convention, assailed by 
tions, and of all the fictions on which foreign and doincstiir foes, did not 
the royal power has recently been establish by its side an independent 
rested. executive power, but a power which it 

8. “ How is a constitution to work could send to the scaffold if its man- 
in which there is a president invested dales were disobeyed or proved unsuc- 
Tvith the executive powers of two cham- cessful. If the A.sscmbly now votes 
hors ? He has not the power of dis- one chamber with a dependent execu- 
solving either. Then if a difference five, will restore the Convention in 
arises between them, or between cither all its omnipotence, for the executive 
and himself, how is ho to reconcile the power which itself has created must 
difference ? How are the elections of cither yield obedience to its mandates 
the senators to be regulated ? Are they or be itself destroyed. The question 
to •be chosen on account of their for- then is, whether it is either necessarj’^ 
tunes or their age ? If so elected, would or expedient to resort to so extreme a 
they form an aristocracy in our sense meas^jiire when not impelled to it by 
of the word? Would they not rather any necessity — to do that when at 
form tho representatives of the bank- peace with all the wmid, and distracted 
ers and the Chaussee d’Antin ? They by no internal convulsion, which was 
would be, not the Chevaliers deTEpSe, only justified fornu^rly by the assault 
but the Chevaliei’s de la JJourae. ) of Europe and the dangers of the Ven- 
Wouhi yon bo Justified in laying down / dean war. 

a certain age or fortune as an inaispeU’ / 10. " Mlmt is tho cause of the univer- 

sable prcliminaiy to an election for the I sal uneasiness and perturbation which 
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prevail, and the general feeling in fav- 
our of a dictatorship ? It rests upon 
the o])inion so often proved hy expe- 
rience, now generally admitted, that 
democracy cannot regulate or mode- 
rate itself. All democracies have be- 
gun by establishing one single legisla- 
tive power, but experience lias every- 
where taught them that a balance was 
indispensable, and that a power re- 
sponsible to none — the most omnipo- 
tent that can be desired — must soon 
fall from its very weight if uncontrol- 
led. It is true there is now no aris- 
tocracy in France, and it is also true 
that Fi’aiice can never become, like 
America, a federal union of separate 
republics. There is but one force in 
Finncc, the democratic force ; but does 
it follow from that circums^nce that 
that single force is to be altogether 
uncontrolled ? Can dcmociucy not be 
tempered by democracy, and can wo 
not discover in republican institutions 
such a controlling power ? The Coun- 
cil of State cannot act as such a con- 
trolling power ; it is a mere consulting 
council, to whom projects of change 
are to be submitted before they are 
brought before the Assembly. During 
eighteen years I have laboured in vain 
to consolidate this constitutional sys- 
tem under the monarchy; but all those 
efforts were rendered nugatory the 
moment Louis Philippe rei^olved to 
liberate himself from control, and to 
cstahlisli on the throne a system ah- 
liorred by the country. What I failed 
in doing to the moiuindiy I now would 
wish to render to the republic. Pre~ 
inidrrs nre not be fearea ; ' deir\pcracy 
Las no other enemy to fear hut itself ; 
and it will he saved only on the day 
when it is organi.se(l and regulated.** 
11. The Assembly, as might have 
been niitiei])ateil, decided in favour of 
one chamber by a majority of 530 to 
289. The “sovereign power** of le- 
gislation accordingly was ve.sted in a 
single Assembly, and Lamartine, who 
was not without a secret hope of he- 
coiiiiiig its ruler, was triumphant. But 
the all-important question remained, 
hy whom was the ^)resideiit of the 
cliainbev to be appointed, and what 
were to be liis powers as the avowed 


chief magistrate of the republic ? Opi- 
nions were mnch divided on this point, 
some adhering to an election by the 
Assembly, others to a direct appeal to 
the people. Contrary to expectation, 
M.. de Lamartine supported the no- 
mination by the whole inhabitants of 
.France. M. Leblond was the chief 
orator on the other side ; and as it was 
fhlly anticipated that the people of all 
France, if left to themselves, would 
choose a conservative president, he was. 
supported by the whole extreme demo- 
cratic par^ in the Assembly. 

12. “ Wnen the people make choice 
of their representatives,” said ‘ne, “ if 
they commit an error in tlieir selec- 
tion, they soon have it in their power 
to rectify it, either by dismissing him 
at the next election, or by neutralising 
his vote by that of others more to tjieir 
mind. The choice of good men may 
bo thus made to compensate those of 
bad ones. But who is to correct a mis- 
take in the choice of a President of the 
Republic ? What incalculable conse- 
quences may flow from the unhappy 
selection of such an oiricer ! and how 
much are the fruits of a false step in this 
particular aggravated by its requiring 
to be taken in the first years of the 
republic ! What a combination of qua- 
lities is nH^uired in such a magistrate 
at this time ! Dignity to sustain the 
reputation of France abroad ; firmness, 
mingled with moderation, to restrain 
its passions within; the liand which 
can at once protect liberty anti restrain 
its excesses ; modesty and disinterest- 
edness, alike proof against tlie seduc- 
tions and the mortilicatioiis of power. 
Will not liis responsibility give him 
more right in imposing on him more 
rigorous duties? Will he not be na- 
turally anxious to illustrate liis brief 
tenure of power, and to leave in Ifts- 
tory some larger record of his reign 
than a mere date ? Under the consti- 
tutional regime ambition centres on 
the minister’s portfolios, and their 
keepers may be changed. But who is 
to change an immovable president, a 
king whose reign is to last four years ? 
Can anytliing be so insane, therefore, 
as to intrust the choice of such a pow- 
eiful and lasting magistrate, not to on 
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assembly whose members have been 
selected for their eminence, and en- 
lightened by their experience of pub- 
lic affairs, but to a huge body of gene- 
ral electors, the vast majovity of whom 
must necessarily be ignoi'ant alike ef 
the qualities required in a president^ 
and of those which distinguish the 
different candidates for that office?** 

13. Powerful as these considerations 
were, they did not deter M. de Lamar- 
tine from strongly suT)iK)rting the 
direct appeal to the people. He could 
not be convinced of the fatal blow 
which his popularity had received 
from ills coalition with Lcdru-llollin. 
He still thought he was lord of the 
ascendant, and would be the people's 
choice if the nomination was vested in 
their hands. “If you desire,*’ said 
he, “ a president of the republic, he 
must be named by the repunlic. Ap- 
pointed by the Chamber, he would 
never be more than its delegate. Such 
a system would virtually destroy the 
executive. Would ho not be of neces- 
sity pledged to the majority which 
had elected him — a majority, it may 
be, of only ten or twenty votes? 
'What a phantom of authority would 
a president thus elected prove ! and 
what inlluenee could lie nave either 
in asserting externally the dignity of 
France, or in repressing wiSiiii its I 
internal factions ? Even supposing 
the people, impelled by a geiieml and 
irresistible ifnpulsc, should fix their 
choice upon some dangerous character, 
my decision' would be the same — Aha 
jacta est: the die is cast ; let God and 
the ])eoplo declare the result. Wc 
must leave soiTiething to Providence. 

14. “ Possibly we may perish in the 
undertaking : and 1 sey this not in 
the spirit of a menace to myself or my 
fronds, but ns a title to glory. 1 hope 
better things, however, of France : 
I hope so firmly and confidently. 
Should it, however, prove otherwise, 
and the people be decpived in their 
choice ; if they are determined to dis- 
avow us and themselves, and resolved 
to renounce the immense hopes which 
may legitimately be formed from pop- 
ular rule ; if they are detennined to 
repudiate their security, their future, 


I their liberty,— on their heads rests the 
responsibility, and not on us, whose 
merit it has been to have restored 
their liberty, and left them only the 
task of guarding and protecting it. 

I But I repeat it : if they are resolved 
I to recur to the conditions of the mon- 
I orchy ; if they will throw away the 
! future which lies before them, to pur- 
sue some delusive meteor, they are 
their own masters : they may do so ; 
they are their own sovereign. It is 
not for us to say, * Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther ; * or here shalt 
thou go, and not there. If they are 
determined to ruin themselves, wo 
shall say with the vanquished at 
Pharsalia, 

‘Victrix causa deis placnit, sed victa Catoui.’ 

And that protest, which'* will be the 
eternal accusation of a nation impru- 
dent and abandoned enough thus to 
abandon its liberty, will be a sufficient 
vindication of us in the eyes of pos- 
terity.** 

15. When language of this very 
remarkable kind was used by one who 
had been the principal mover of the 
Revolution in February, and for long 
tlie idol of its supporters, it was evi- 
dent that some very marked change, 
knoivn to and understood by all, had 
taken place in the ruling power in the 
Republic. This was really the case : 
by extending tlie su ft rage to all France, 
the revolutionists had dug the grave 
of their own power. Tlie result, ac- 
cordingly, decisively demonstrated the 
strength of this feeling even in the 
first .^ssembly elected under universal 
sullrage, and how well founded were 
the mournful prognostications of La- 
martine as to the approaching extinc- 
tion of liberty by the very complete- 
ness of the triumph of its su)i])orters. 
In the final division on the subject 
(Oct 7), it was carried by a majority 
of 391 — the numbers being 602 to 
211— that the choice of a rr(*sidcnt 
should be referred by the As.seinbly 
to the people. This was equivalent 
to electing Prince liouis Najioleon at 
once to tliat high office, as it was per- 
fectly uiijlerstood that tlio great majo- 
rity of the electors Avould choose him 
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for President. It appears at first 
sight strange how, when this was the 
real object of the large majority in 
the Assembly, they did not cidopt the 
shorter and straij^htforward course of 
themselves electing him. But the 
motive, when once revealed, is per- 
fectly intelligible : it was terror. Tney 
resolved to throw the responsibility of 
his election on the people at large, for 
the same reason that the Girondists 
advocated the appeal to the people, 
with the design of saving Louis XVl. 
In both cases the National Assembly 
sought to do indirectly what they 
wished, but had not the courage open- 
ly to propose. 

16. The formation of the constitu- 
tion bavin" been at length conc.luded, 
it was finally adopted, on 4th Novein-* 
ber, by a majority of 737 to 30 votes. 
Among the dissentients were MM. 
PieiTC Leroux and Proudhon, extreme 
communists, and MM. Berrycr and do 
Larochejaquelein, Royalists. Vi(;tor 
Hugo and M. do Montalcmbert were 
also in the minority, though no two 
men could be found whose opinions 
on general subjects were more oppo- 
site. So <lecidcd had the bent of tluj 
nation now become to conservative 
principles, that out of fifteen members 
elected for. the Assembly to fill up 
vacancies in Oidober, only three wore 
republican ; ami of these, two — MM. 
Arago and Laudrin — w^ero decidedl}’^ 
opposed to Coininunist principles. On 
the evening of the day on which it 
was adopted by the Assembly, the in- 
telligence was communicated to the 
rarisians by. 101 guns discharged from 
the Invalides. The sound at iim ex- 
cited the utmost alarm, as it was feared 
the civil war was renewed : when it 
was known that it was only the an- 
nouncement of a constitution, the panic 
subsided, and the people, careless and 
indifferent, dispersed to their homes. 
The formal proclamation took place 
on the Sunday following, amidst tlie 
roar of cannon, and all the ])omp of 
military display. But the people had 
been too much accustomed to those 
pageants, and were too well aware, 
from dear-bought experience, of the 
fragile nature of sucu constitutions, 


to evince any enthusiasm on the occa- 
sion. The weather was dark and 
gloomy, and by some it was deemed 
of sinister augury that, before tho 
82)ectacle was over, a heavy fall of 
snow chilled the feelings and dispersed 
the crowds of the spectators. 

17. By the constitution thus adopt- 
ed, the mnn of government in France 
was declared to be republican, the 
electors being chosen by universal suf- 
frage, and the president in the samo 
way. The right of the working classes 
to employment was negatived, it being 
declared, however, that the Govern- 
ment, so far as its resources went, w’as 
to furnish labour to the unemployed. 
The punishment of death was abolish- 
ed ill purely political olfences. Slavery 
was to be "extinguished in every part 
of tho French dominions. The right 
of association and public meeting was 
guaranteed ; voting, whether for the 
representatives or the president, was 
to be by ballot ; the representatives 
once chosen might be re -elected any 
number of times. The president re- 
quired to be a French citizen, of at 
lea.st thirty years of ago, and one who 
had not lost on any occasion liis right 
of citizenship. He was to bo elected 
for four years, and a simple majority 
was to determine the election. The 
return of votes was to be immediately 
forwarded by the returning officers to 
the Assembly, wlio were to scrutinise 
them. Should no candidate have an 
absolute majority of the whole votes, 
the Assembly were to choose the pre- 
.sident from among the five standing 
highest on the list. The president 
was re-eligiblo after having served the 
first four years ; he was to reside in 
the palace of the Assembly, and re- 
ceive a salary of 600,000 francs a-ycar. 
A vice-president, also for four years, 
was to be apj>ointed by the Assembly 
on the nomination of the president, 
within a month after his ehiction, and 
in case of his absence or illness he 
was to exercise tho power of presi- 
dent ; but in the event of death or 
resignation, a new president was to be 
chosen by the people at large. The 
whole ministers of .state were to be 
appointed by the president, who also 
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was to command the armed force, 
declare peace and war, conduct nego- 
tiations with foreign powers, and 
generally exercise all the powers of 
sovereignty, with the exception of 
appointing the judges of the supreme 
courts in Paris, who were to be named 
by the Assembly, and to hold their 
offices for life. Political offences were 
to bo tried by jury. The juges de 
pa4x, as well as all subordinate judges 
and functionaries, were to be appoint- 
ed by the president. The armed forces 
were never to deliberate ; substitutes 
for military service were prohibited, 
all tlft citizens being called indiscrim- 
imittily to the duty of defending the 
country. The Legion of Honour w’as 
niaintained, but its statutes wei*e to 
be remodelled in conformity with the 
democratic principle. The Assembly 
was to frame the organic law's of the 
republic, and the president was to be 
elected immediately after the adoption 
of the constitution. 

18. Disguised under the form of a 
republic, tliis constitution was in real- 
ity monarchical, for the presi<lent was 
invested with all the substantial pow'cr 
of sovereignty ; and as lie was capable 
of being re-elected, his tenure of office 
might be prolonged for an indefinite 
period. Till* extreme republicans dis- 
tinctly perceived this ; and as a sure 
instinct told them ihat l^riiice Louis 
Isapoleon was certain to be elected 
president, they wished to malce the 
best use of the intervening time to re- 
new' the most violent democratic agita- 
tion. Taking advantage of tlie article 
in the constitution wTiicli permitted 
political associations and meetings, the 
clubs were all reopened, and the most 
vigorous efforts were made to recover 
tlie democratic pow-er. But though 
Ijie attempt led to several local disor- 
ders and tumults, w'hich had sometimes 
a threatening aspect, the movement 
had very little .success. Tlie .fiame of 
democracy had burnt out, or been ex- 
tinguished in the blood of tlie barri- 
cades. The cliief Socialist leaders w’ere 
in prison or exile on account of their 
real or supposed accession to the iii- 
suiTcction 111 June; and such as re- 
mained iouiid it impossible to restore 


the passions which had led to such 
disastrous results. All eyes were now 
fixed on the election of the president ; 
and though there were several candi- 
dates for that high office, yet it was 
soon apparent that the suffrage would 
really come to be divided betw’een two 
— General Cavuiguac and Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 

19. The door had already been open- 
ed to the latter an election which 
took place at Pans on the 17 th Sep- 
tember, when the young Prince w'as 
again elected by a large majority. Four 
other departments in the country had 
already elected him. On this occa- 
sion ho no longer hesitated, hut ac- 
cepted his election for the department 
of the Seine. He took his seat on the 
26th September, and made the follow- 
ing speech on the occasion, which w'as 
very favourably received by the As- 
sembly : “ Citizen representatives, I 
can no longer maintain silence after 
the caluiimics of w'bicli I have been 
the object. I require to aimouuco 
openly, and on this the first occasion 
on wiiich 1 have been permitted to 
take my seat among you, the senti- 
ments W'hich animate, and have al- 
W’ays animated me. After tlirec-and- 
thirty years of proscription and exile, 
‘1 at length find myself among you, 

I again regain my country and my 
rights as one of its citizens. It is to 
the republic that 1 owe that happi- 
ness ; let the republic then receive my 
oatli of gratitude, of devotion ; and let 
my generous fellow-citizens, to whom 
I am indebted foi- my seat in this le- 
gislature, feel assured that I will strive 
to justify their suffrages, fiy labouring 
w’ith you for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity, the first necessity of the coun- 
try, and for the develonmerit of the 
democratic institutions wliich the coun- 
try is entitled to reclaim. For long I 
have been able only to consecrate to 
France the meditations of exile and 
captivity; now the caraer on which you 
have entered is open to mo ; receive 
me into your ranks, my dear colleagues, 
w'ith the same sentiments of affection 
with which 1 am iiis])ired towards you. 
My conduct, ever guided by a sense 
of duty and resj^ect for the laws, will 
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prove, in opposition to the passions by 
which I have been maligned and still 
blackened, that none is more anxious 
than I am to devote myself to the de- 
fence of order and the consolidation of 
the republic.’* 

20. Threatened by this formidable 
entrant into the Assembly, and alann- 
ed at the manifestation of conservative 
feclipg which was every day becoming 
more conspicuous, the Socialists and 
extreme Democrats had recourse to the 
tactics which had proved so successful 
in the last days of Louis Jhilippe’s 
reign. They got up a series of ban- 
quets both in Paris and the provinces, 
at which the retrograde policy was 
violently assailed, and the universal 
misery which prevailed ascribed, not 
to the Revolution, but to the Assem- 
bly which had receded from its prin- 
ciples. M. Ledru-Rollin attended one 
of these festivals lield in Paris on 22d 
September, and indignantly asked, 
“ What has been done since the 24th 
of February ? I much fear that we 
have not acfvanced much in that time, 
and that we are already very far from 
the princijdes then auhounced. The 
men of February are now, under tlie 
pressure of the majority, excluded from 
all the situations which they then held.” 
On the same day a bampiet, presided 
over by the prefect, was held at Tou- 
louse, where, amidst thunders of aj*- 
plause, the most inflammatory language 
was used: “ Mort aux riches/* “Mort 
aux Pretres,” “A bas rAsseinbl6e Na- 
tionale,” “Vive Barbes,” “Vive la 
Guillotine,” were heard on all sides. 
A similar demonstration took place on 
the same day, accompanied by sihiilar 
excesses, at Bourges ; but altlioiigh 
these revolutionary orgies excited great 
uneasiness in Paris, and were the sub- 
ject of Avarin debates and bitter re- 
proaches ill the Assembly, they w'ere 
m reality not formidable. The revo- 
lutionary action was generally extinct 
in France ; all classes, except a few 
agitiitors who lioped to profit by them, 
sighed for a termination of the convul- 
sions, and a returu to the paths of 
lieaceful industry. So evidently was 
this the national wish, so immense 
the mtuority who were actuated by it. 


that although the banquets still con- 
tinued, and anarchical toasts, amidst 
loud applause, were dmnk both in 
Paris and the departments^ the As- 
sembly felt it safe to terminate the 
state of siege in the capital, which was 
brought to a conclusion on the 19th 
October. 

21. Meanwhile the contest for the 
presidency was daily becoming more 
vehement between General Cavaignac 
and Louis !N'a})oleon. Had it taken 
place at an earlier period, before the 
nation had had practical experience 
of the effects of revolutionary govern- 
ment, it is probable that the former 
might have been the successful candi- 
date, for he had many advantages in 
his favour — a chameter long establish- 
ed for republican principles, undaunt- 
ed resolution in the suppression of an- 
archy, and the actual possession of 
supreme unlimited power, with all the 
patronage consequent on its enjoyment. 
But at tliis stage of the movement the 
chances had tunicd against him. His 
reign was inseparably connected in 
the minds, especially of the rural elec- 
tors, with the prolongation of the re- 
volutionary regime, and with it its 
cnimtesj its bankruptcies, and total ces- 
sation of prosperous industry. What 
they desired was a Monarch, who 
might terminate all these evils, and 
restore the prosperity which, ever since 
the convulsion of February, had been 
unknown in Franco. This monarch 
they hoped to find in Louis Napoleon. 
The elder Bourbons were banished ; 
the younger branch discredited ; but 
the Napmeon dynasty remained un- 
stained bv faction, uiidiscredited by 
folly ; ana it wjis under the shelter of 
its illustrious name that the country 
could alone hope to regain tranquil- 
lity. Beyond all doubt, the great nij*,- 
jority of the rural electors thought 
that, in voting for Louis Napohiou as 
president) they were closing the re- 
publican regime, and in effect enthron- 
ing an emperor. Prudent and saga- 
cious, waiting his time, and caretul 
“ not to ])lack the pear till it was 
ripe,” the future president, while these 
ideas were spreading in men’s minds, 
was cautious not to alaiiu the jealousy 
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of the remilflicans by any open dis- 
closure of his ultimate views. On the 
contrary, they were, when imprudent- 
ly revealed by his partisans, studiously 
and emphatically denied by himself.* 
22. Nevertheless, General Cavai- 
gnac, supported by his cabinet and all 
the official persons by whom he was 
surrounded, could not be brought to 
perceive the tnith as to the chances 
of his succeeding in the election. He 
was not, however, without misgivings 
as to the result, and was alternately 
sanguine in his hopes and gloomy in 
his anticipations. The greatest aiffi- 
culty \yth which he had to contend, 
was to repel the assaults made upon 
him in reference to his military con- 
duct on occasion of the revolt in June. 
Civilians, of whom the great majority 
of the Assembly was composed, could 
not be brought to understand why the 
insurrection had been allowed to ac- 
quire such a head before it was seri- 
ously attacked, and indignantly asked 
where were the 20,000 regular troops 
at his disposal when the half of Paris 
was occupied by the insurgents, and 
barricades in every direction were 
erected on the evening of the 23d 
June. His assailants even went so 
far as to reproach him with being 
actuated witli ambitious motives on 
that occasion, and involving the capi- 
tal in bloodshed and massacre in order 
to secure the conferring of dictatorial 
power upon himself. The reply of the 
General in the Assembly on the 25th 
November was nervous and eloquent. 
After recounting the military reasons 
which rendered it Indispensable not to 
divide his forces in presence of so for- 
midable a mass of insurgents, and the 
. disastrous consequences which might 
have followed the defection or demat 

* Des personnes bien informccs nyant 
avt'iri le Represciitant LniiiR Ruonaparte qne 
des iiiaensds travaillont dant) Tombre, ot pr£- 

J )areiit inie emeute eu son noiii, dans lo bat 
ividont de le coniproTnettre aux yeux des 
hoinincK d’ordre, et des KepublieafnH sin- 
cires, Louis Napoleon a cm devoir faire part 
de ces bruits ^ M. Dufnnre, Ministre de I'ln- 
t^rieur. 11 a ajoute qn’il i-epouasait ener- 
giqueuicnt toute purtiuiptilion ill des mcii^’es 
Bi eompl^Rment contraires a res sentiments po- 
litiques, ct la cuiiduite qu’il a tenue depnis 
le 24 Fevrier .” — Journal des Debate, Oct. 24, 
1848. 


of any considerable body of regular 
troops, he added: “Re explicit in 
your chaiges. Say, have you not en- 
deavoured to drag to that bar a Gene- 
ral charged with being negligent, inert, 
incapable ? speak out boldly, for he is 
before you. He takes the nation for 
his judges. If you wish to denounce 
him as a mere ambitious villain, a 
traitor, who has sought to cut a path 
to the dictatorship for himself across 
blood and ruins — speak Jiow ; let there 
be no false delicacy, no equivocation. 
It is not my ability which is at issue, 
but my honour; it is no longer the 
statesman who speaks, but the soldier, 
and him you will not refuse to hear. 
You think to serve the Republic by 
your violence; the day will come 
when it will bo seen whether you or I 
have most effectually served it. I 
know not whether M. Ledru-Rollin 
has separated from me or 1 from him ; 
but this I do know, that a sepai'atioii 
exists, and that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it is likely to bo eternal.” 
Upon this debate General Cavaignac 
was supported by a majority of 583 to 
170 ; a result highly gratifying to his 
feelings, and such as was obviously 
conformable to the justice of the case.* 
, 23. Previous to going to the poll, 
General Cavaignac and Prince Louis 
Napoleon issued addresses to the elec- 
tors, which are of value as indicating 
the political parties and principles 

* “ The following oonvereation, recorded by 
Lord Noniianby, Uitween General Cavaignac 
and the iiieinbcrB of the Provisional Govern- 
ment on the evening of the 23d June, will 
explain better thun anything else the Gene- 
ral’s military reasons for his conduct on that 
flay : Un*; derniere tentative fiit faite au- 

pres du General. MM. Arago, Marie, Lamar- 
tine, L(‘dm-Rullin, avec M. Bartlielemy Bt 
Hilaire le pressant da commencer I’attaqiie. 
Le General fut inflexible, et lea instances 
dont il etait Tfibjet irritant sa eolfere, ‘ Croyez 
vous,’ dit-il, ‘que je sois ici pour defendro 
VOS Parisiens, votre Garde Nationale ? Qii’elle 
protege la ville et see boutiques ? Jc. ne veux 
pas disscminer mes troiqies, — Je me rappclle 
1830; jo me rappelle Fevrier. Si unc sculo 
de iiics coinpagnies est desanin^e, si nous 
siibissons eiu'ore cet affront, je nio brflle la 
cervelle ; je ne survivrai pas au deshonneur.* 
On eut beau representer au General que son 
suicide ne rem^dierait a rien, qu’il s’agissait 
d’eulever les barricades qu’il avail laisse 
former. Ancun argument ne put le decider 
4 duuner Toi-dre de I’attaque; lo moment d6- 
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which they respectively represented. 
Cavaiguac said: “The existence of 
the Republic is essentially linked with 
the maintenance of political and social 
order. The Republic wit^ut order, 
order without the Republic, are now 
alike impossible, and he/ who would 
attempt to separate them is a danger- 
ous citizen, whom reason condemns 
and the country should disavow. 
Strive to imbibe these ideas, and to 
diffuse them among the citizens by 
whom you arc surrounded. Founded 
on the great principle of universal suf- 
frage, as it IS now definitively fixed 
in its application, the constitution of 
tlio Republic gives full liberty to dis- 
cussion, and thereby takes away all 
excuse for insurrection or revolt; for 
on what pretext can a faction, which 
is in a minority by the vote, pretend 
to be in a majority by rebellion? On 
the other hand, in presence of the in- 
cessant ap])U(;ation of universal suf- 
frage, where is the authority which 
could even dream of attempting to 
cornipt it? Universal suffrage is in 
itself the entire Revolution; every 
other principle is but an emanation 
and corollary from it. In the very 
firat rank of those consecpiences you 
must consider that which places power 
under the action and immediate con- 
trol of the majority. In the now con- 
dition which* the Revolution has im- 
jioscd on the Republic, to forget these 
]»rinciples would bo a grave fault in 
liny one ; but a positive crime in one 
who, invested witli any species of au- 
thoi-ity, sliould come to forget its 
source and foundation. The first re- 
sult, the first danger of such au error, 
would bo the annihilation of the power 
-which liad thus denied its origin and 
belied its principles.” 

24. Louis Napoleon’s address was 
more specific in tlie delineation of the 
>oliey -which, in the event of success, 
le would inirsue as chief magistrate 

eialf ne lui parut pas encore venu. On ajout- 
nit que los insurges gaguaient a tout instant 
(III terrain. ‘Quo m’lniporte?’ rOiiondit le 
General: *eh bicn, s’ils aont niaitres de 
Pans, Je me retlrcrai avec inon arnice dans 
los plaiiics de 8t Denis, et je leiir liiTerai 
liataille. ’ — ‘ Oui,* dit M. Arago, ‘ iiiais ils no 
voua y suiviunt x^as.' NoMMASUir, ii. S23. 


of the Republic. He thus expressed 
himself : I am not so ambitious as to 
dream sometimes of the Empire^ some- 
times of war, sometimes of the aPl^li- 
cation of sub-Versivc theories. Edu- 
cated in free countries, in the school 
of misfortune, I shall always remain 
faithful to the duties which your suf- 
fra^s may impose upon me. If I 
become President, I shall recoil from 
no danger, no sacrifice, to defend so- 
ciety so audaciously attacked : 1 shall 
devote myself, body and soul, without 
arridre pemSe, to the consolidation of 
a Republic wise by its laws, honour- 
able by its intentions, great aii(J, power- 
ful by its actions. I shall consider 
my honour j)] edged at the exjuratlon 
of four years to leave to my successor 
power confirmed, liberty intact, real 
X^rogross accomplished. Whatever 
may be the result of the election, I 
shall bow to the will of the peoxde; 
and my sux^port is pledged beforehami 
to any government which may re- 
establish order in men’s minds, as in 
material things; effectually protect 
religion, family property, the eter- 
nal bases of every social state ; which 
may anticipate practical reforms, calm 
hatreds, reconcile parties, and permit 
a dis(xuieted countiy to count upon 
the mon-ow. To re-establish order 
is to restore confidence, to provide by 
credit for the piissing embarrassment 
of our finances, to restore the revenue, 
to reanimate commerce. To x^rotect 
religion and family rights is to secure 
liberty of worship ami education. To 
protect property is to maintain tlie 
inviolability of the produiic of labour, 
to guarantee the m(lei)eiidence and 
security of possession, the indispen- 
sable foundations of civil liberty. 

25. “As to jiossible reforms, the 
following appear to me to be the most 
indispensable : To admit every eebiio- 
my w’hieh, without disorganising the 
]iublic service, may permit an allevia- 
tion of the imposts most burdensome 
to the peox>le ; to encourage enterprise, 
which, by developing the riches of 
agriculture, may, in France and Al- 
geria, furnish work to the unemploy- 
ed; to jirovide for the relief of old 
ago by encouraging foresight among 
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labourers, and to introduce into the to my aid all those, without distiiic- 
laws affecting industry modifications tion of party, whom public opinion 
which, without mining the rich for has recommended, by their eiilighten- 
the benefit of the poor, may found the ed iiitelligenca^i^nd approved probity, 
wellbeing of each upon the prosperity When you have’ the honour to be at 
of all ; to restrain within just limits the head of tl^ French people, there 
the number of employments which is a sure mode of doing go^, which 
depend on ]>ower, and often convert- a is to wish it." 

free people iiit«j a nation of beggars; 27. This remarivable letter is well 
to avoid that fatal tendency which w'orthy of a place in general history, 
prompts the State to- undertake itself not only from its. containing a com- 
what can be better done by private plete abstract of the opinions and 
individuals. The (*entralisation of in- policy of the very eminent man who 
terests is the j>o1ii'y of despotism ; the has since played so memorable a part 
nature of a republic excludes the idea on tlie imperial throne, but because it 
of monop(4y. lii fine, to preserve tlie bears in itself unmistakable traces of 
Preas from its t<vo dangers — arbi- his own thought and composition. It 
trary oppression, and its own licen- contributed greatly ta^ increase the 
tiuusness. chances in his favour ; and they were 

26. **War would bring us no alle- still further added to by a calamitous 
* viation of our evils*. Peace is the series of events, to be detailed in. the 
dearest object of my desiies. France, succeeding chapter, which at the same 
during the first Revolution, was war- time involved the Italian revolution 
like because Europe compelled her to in murder, convulsion, and disgrace, 
become so. She answered invasion Cbunt Rossi, tire French representa- 
by conquest. Now that it is not pi*o- live at the Court of Rome, had been 
voked, it is at liberty to consecrate foully assassinated by a band of Roman 
its resources to pacific ameliorations, desperadoes on the steps of the Hall 
without renouncing a loyal and reso- of the National Assembly, and the 
lute policy. A great nation should Pope reduced to such straits by the 
either remain silent, or never sj)cak violence of the revolutionists that he 
in vain. To think of the national had* in the most abject manner solicited 
dignity is to think of the army, wiiose assistance from Franco, not so much 
noble and disinterested patriotism has to reinstate him in his authority as to 
so otten been misunderstood. It is save hi.s life, which appearad to be 
necessary, while maintaining the fun- in imminent danger. To this raquOst 
damental laws which constitute the General Cavaignac had acceded, and 
strength of our military organisation, an expedition was fitted out to take 
to lighten and not increase the bur- possession of Rome. To this step ho 
den of the conscription. It is time to had been moved by the consideration 
devise measures lor the present and that, if F^ince did not render the aid 
future wellbeing not only of the offi- requested, Austria would, and the in- 
cers, but of the snb-ollicers and sol- flucnce of a rival pow’er be thereby 
dial's, and to procure for men, wdio established in an important point of 
have long served their country, a the Italian peninsula. But the ten- 
comfortiiible existence. The Republic dering the solicitcul aid was attended 
should be generous, and have trust in wdth a difficulty to the executive gov- 
its fortunes. For my owui part, hav- eminent of a peculiarly embarrassing 
ing known exile and caiitivity, I daily character, on the eve of the election 
invoke for my country the day when for a chief magistrate of the Republic, 
it can with safety temiinate all pro- The succour was to bo sent, not to aid 
scriptions, and ettiice the last traces of the Italian moveinont, but to check 
our civil wai-s. The task is dilliciilt, it, and this by a Government of a 
the mission immense, but I shall never decidedly revolutionary character, and 
despair of executing it when calling wdiicli only eight moiitlia before had 
VOL. viir. K 
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owed its existence to the overthrow of of the French people, I swear to rc- 
aii established soverei^ ! The obvi- main faithful to the democratic Re- 
ons inconsistengr of uiis struck the public one and indivisible, and to 
zealous French Liberals with astonish- discharge all the duties imposed on 
ment, and filled them with indigna- me by the constitution." Never had 
tion. However weighty might be the the voice of a nation spoken out move 
political considerations which induced decidedly than that of France did on 
the French Government to support this occasion. The result completely 
the Pope in order to exclude the Aus- demonstrated the truth of General 
trians, they were less exciting than Cavaignac’s i*einark to l^rd Norinan- 
the prospect of extending the cause of by, “ The Revolution was the work 
Liberalism by openly aiding the inaur- of o. tyrant minority."' “ It remains 
gents; and General Cavaignac found only,” said M. de Toctpieville, “to be 
himself not a. little embarrassed by seen whether it is the Revolution or 
this charge of inconsistency in the tlia Revolutimmts whom the country 
contest for the presidency. Another cannot abide.” ^ 

incident, scarcely less damaging to 29. Although Cavaignac did his ut- 
the revolutionary Government, was most to bear his defeat with dignity, 
the discovery that, among the persons he could not avoid a little display of 
to whom national recompenses had ill-hiiinour w'hen the ceremony of in - 
been awarded, were to’ he found the au^iration was going on ; and when 
names of nearly all the assassins who Pnnee Louis, at its close, went up 
had attempted the lives of the late and held out his hand to him, though 
King, or oi the royal family.* he took it, he turned aside his head, 

28. As the 10th December, the time and did not rise up. Lamartine's 
of the election, approached, the anxiety character as a public man was coni- 
of General Cavaignac and his friends pletely lost, as was proved by the 
painfully increased, and the influence miscmble minority which voted for 
of Government was used in the most him : he hod never recovered his un- 
unsparing and unblushing way to se- principled coalition with Ledru-Rollin 
cure his success. But it w'as all in to secure a place in the Government 
vain. 'When the day Arrived, although chosen by the Assembly, and he had 
in a few great towns Cavaignac had forfeited the only opportunity which 
the majority, the most stunning ac- ])re8cnted itself of regaining it, which 
counts poured in from all sides of the was by making a bold and manly 
great adverse majorities in tlie depart- speech when the insuiToction of June 
Mients ; and at lengtli, when the lists was under diseussioii. He had in 
were summed up, there appeared no private been loud and unmeasured in 
less than 5,334,226 votes for Louis his abuse of General Cavaignac for 
Napoleon, and only 1,448,107 for his conduct on that occasion, and he 
C’avaignac ! The other iiuvdiers w'ere was known to be in possession of its 
so much helow' that tliey were not secret history ; hut lie never mounted 
worth mentioning. Ledru-Rollin had the tribune when it was under discus- 
only 370,119 votes ; the socialist Ras- sion. 'When Gamier Pages descended 
pail, 36,226; l.amai'tiTie, 19,900; Gene- from it,- he said to Lamartine across 
ral Changarnier, 4700 ! The National several other members, “ Nowf if you 
Assembly, as a matter of course, de- do not speak, you are ruined as a 
dared Louis Napoleon president, and public man.” He did not do so, and 
he took, on the 20th December, the sank to rise no more. Serious apjire- 
prescribed oath, which was in these hensions were entertained of popular 
temis ; “ In the presence of God, and violence on occasion of so gi-eat.a 

* La femme de Pppin et seS enfans, une penBion de . ^ . . <'>00 fr. cliacun. 

La soiur do rnssassin Leconite 500 frauca. 

Boucheron, nssassm des Due d'Orleans et Nemours, . 500 do. 

Cofnneau, volcur, condumne a six ans de detention, SUO do. 

-Ann. Hist. 1848, p. 343, note. 
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defeat of the Radical party, and the 
funds fell rapidly ; but the precau- 
tions taken by the Government were 
so complete that the eventful day 
which terminated the populat reign 
iwiascd over without any disturbance. 

30. The first care of the new Presi- 
dent was to app(Ant a Ministry, the 
list of which appeared in the MonUnur 
the day after his election. The min- 
isters chosen were probably the best 
he could liave got under the circum- 
stances, but they presented few names 
of note. M. Odillon llari'ot was the 
President of the Council ; M. Dronhyn 
de Lhuys* Minister of Forei^i Affairs ; 
M. L^oii de Malevillc, Minister of the 
Interior ; General Rulhi^res, Minister 
at War ; M. de Tracy, of the Marine ; 
M. de Falloux, of Public Worship 
and Instruction ; M. liixio, of Agri- 
culture and Commerce ; M. Hipjiolyte 
Pussy, of Finance. The Cabinet waa 
the representative of t^e Op]X)sition 
which had overturned the Orleans 
dynasty. It was an ominous circum- 
stance, however, that none of the 
experienced statesmen of the Orldans 
time were to be found in the Adminis- 
tration. Tlie new Pi'csident had de- 
clared that he would select his ('abiiiet 
from men of acknowledged ability, of 
whatever party : but neither M. Gui- 
zot, nor M. Thiers, nor M. de Lamar- 
tine, nor M. de Moiitalemocrt, were 
there. Mediocrity was its characteris- 
tic ; pliant ability appeared to be the 
chief recoin incndation to ad^^issiou in- 
to it. This is always the case with gov- 
ernments selected nndor popular in Hii- 
ence, save when instant danger compels 
the people to give themselves masters, 
iiot servants, hy ])lacing real ability 
a*t the helm. Aristocmey is jealous of 
talent when not entirely subservient, 
hut dffnocracy is mucli more so. 

31. The first care of the new Minis- 
tiy w^as to endeavour to provide for 
the financial necessitic>s of the State. 
This was a subject which could no 
longer he delayed ; for the exigencies 
of the country, from the increase of 
expenditure on the one hand, and the 
diminution of income on the other, 
had come to such a point that absolute 
bankruptcy stared the nation in the 


face. The Government being now 
changefl, the veil was nidoly drawn 
from this important subject, and the 
difficulties in which the Revolution 
had involved the country were present- 
ed in undisguised colours. From the 
statement of the Finance Minister it 
appeared that the expenses of the year 
had been 1,800,000,000 francs, while 
the receipts were only 1,383,000,000 
francs, leaving a deficit of 417,000,000 
fmnes (je6,760,000), to be provided 
for by loans or extraordinaiy resources 
To meet this deficit, no IcSb than 
103,790,000 francs had been borrowed 
from the sinking fund, 250,000,000 
francs from other soui*oe8, and a float- 
ing debt of 1.50, 000, 000 francs from the 
Bank of France ! The estimate for the 
succeeding year wns equally alarming. 
The demands of Govciiiineiit for that 
year would exceed those of the present 
l)y 32,000,000 fiuncs, and the probable 
deficit at the end of the year would ex- 
ceed 400,000,000 francs (£16,000,000) ! 
With truth did the Finance Minister 
.say, that “these figures were more 
eloquent than any words which he 
could utter." Nolcssthan 270,000,000 
francs of this large sum were occasion- 
ed by the extra expenses of the Pro- 
visional Government and Assembly. 
The expenditure of France in this year 
was nearly double of ivliat it had been 
in tlic latter years of Chg.rles X., when 
it had been 940,000,000 francs. 

32. The comparative pi oduce of the 
direct and indirect taxes in France 
during the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 
is still more descriptive of the eflect 
of the »eial convulsions on the in- 
dustry and prosperity of the country. 
Between the years 1847 and 1848, the 
falling-off in the indirect taxes had 
lx*cn 145,000,000 francs (£5,000,000) ; 
and the din*ct taxes, which were cal- 
culated on as producing, with the 45 
per cent, 623,456,000 fmnes, realised 
only 527,994,000 francs-^ leaving a 
deficit of no less than 95,462,000 
francs (£3,800,000) on tlie part of the 
direct imposts, ei'cn with the heavy 
addition made to this amount, which, 
on paper, was estimated at 162,524,000 
francs ! The imports and exports did 
not present a more flattering aspect. 
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Taken together, they exhibited in the 

general commerce ” a falling-oflF of 

599.000. 000 francs (£23,960,000), or 
about 23 pei; cent on the produce of 
the precemng year. The “special 
commerce,” as the French call it, 
which is Uie imports for national con- 
sumption, and the exports of the pro- 
duce of national industry, exhibited a 
stiU more alarming decline : they had 
sunk, taken together, 26 per cent ; 
and the importations, taken alon&po 
loss than 43 per cent. The 

had fallen off in a similar pn^rtion ; 
it had declined from 3,146,000 tons in 
1847, to 1,965,000 tons in 1848, which 
showed a sinking of 27 per cent. The 
ful ling-off in articles imported requir- 
ed in manufactures showed how griev- 
ously they hod suffered: those of 
silk had sunk from 76,000,000 lb. to 

38.000. 000 lb. ; while the decline on 

the duty on sugar showed how seriously 
the consumption by the working classes 
of that ne^^ssary article had been af- 
fected, for It had decreased in amount 
and no less than 48,000,000 

francs (£1,920,000). 

83. When such had been the result 
of the Revolution to the material in- 
terests of the nation, it was not sur- 
prising that all classes were discon- 
tented wdth it, and that the rejxise 
was universally sighed for which the 
convulsion hi^d so violently interrupt- 
ed. Revolution had worked out its 
natural fruits in mining the industry 
of the whole nation. The continuance 
of its regime was desired only by the 
iiisuiTcctionary leaders who had been, 
or hoped to be, elevated to«grcatness 
by a continuance of the public dis- 
turbances. To them, how'ever, the re- 
sult of the election of the President 
had been a matter of the most un- 
bounded astoiiisbmont and of extreme 
mortijicatioii. Nothing could bring 
them* to see that the domination of 
the Parisian clubs was regarded with 
very different eyes iu the solitude of 
the fields by the peojile who* paid the 
taxes, from* what it was in tlie streets 
of the metropolis by tliose wdio received 
them. The result, however, is fraught 
with a political lesson of extreme im- 
portance, and which, though often 
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enunciated in former days, had been 
wellnigh lost sight of amidst the 
mingled enthusiasm and heartburn- 
ings conseouent on the French Revo- 
lution. Tnis is the old tmth, that 
while the strength of democracy is 
always to be found in the iwoUtaires 
of great towns or Aining and nianu- 
factuiing districts, that of Conserva- 
tism is to be sought in the eounlry 
proprietors; and that that state is 
most likely to stand the 'shock best 
which contains tlie greatest number of 
independent ruml fi'eeholders. Be- 
yond all doubt it was the multitude 
of these which was the main cause of 
the triumphant return of Louis Napo- 
leon for tne President’s chair. The 
peasant proprietora understood tlicy 
were voting for an emperor, and the 
suppression of the clubs of Paris, when 
they recorded their suffrages for him. 
Tenacious beyond any other class of 
their little f^sessioiis, and averse to 
burdens being imposed on them, the 
determination of these pi’oprietors was 
taken the moment they heard of tho 
Ateliers Nationaux at Paris, and the 
addition of forty-five per cent to the 
direct taxes to maintain them. 

34. But it is not to be supposed 
from this that tho same w'ill hold in 
aU countries plated in different cir- 
cumstances, or that beeauso universal 
suffrage lias at last proved the grave 
of democracy in revolutionised France, 
therefore it would prove the same in 
7/91 -revolutionised England. It was 
not so at first. Universal siiffmgo 
on Ihe other side of tlie Channel in 
1792 produced not the Assembly of 
1848, but the Convention. It placed 
at the helm, not a Louis Napoleon, 
but a Robespierre. A nation which 
has gone thraugli a I’evolution may 
be expected to return to conselK'ative 
principles wh(‘ii intrusted witli the 
powers of self government, because it 
has felt what is the result of their 
abandonment ; but one which has not 
done so will most assuredly plunge 
into the vortex. Nothing is so peril- 
ous as to trust to the good sense of a 
large body of men when their passions 
are strongly inffamed. Reason and 
knowledge cannot be supposed to rale 
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the weat majority, although passion cons^uenoe of the unhappy religions 
and delusion may. Nothing but bitter divisions which have so long distracted 
and dear-bought experience can be re- that ill-starred country, and of the 
lied on to withstand tlieir fascination, social position of the groat majority of 
Before revolution a “Tory deinoci*acy” the electors, which, blinding them to 
is a myth ; after such an event it may their real material interests, renders 
sometimes prove a reality. them the passive instniments of spiri- 

35. Ill auditioit to this there is one tual ambition. As the elevation and 
important specialty in the political advancement of their owi\ church is 
condition of Great Britain at this the exclusive ^biect of the Hoinish 
time, which reudem it peculiarly haz- clergy, so everything which tends to 
ai'dous to act on the dream of a Toty ^ij^Tass or endanger the Protestant 
democracy. There are at this time in EjiSbl^ment is sure in time to come. 
Great Britain about an equal. number as it hM'doiie in time yiast, to receive 
of persons dependent on agriculture their cordial sujtport, whatever effect 
and on ifianufactui’es ; each are about it may have on their lay constituents, 
ten and a ^alf millions. Supposing As they know well that nothing is 
these different bodies of men to be likely to do this so effectually as the 
swayed ui)on the whole by tlieir re- overthrow of the English aristocracy, 
spective instincts and traditions, the the majority of the Irish county incin- 
number of their representatives should bers may be permanently relied on as 
be about equal, and in that event the a direct support to the movement 
balance would be cast by the incmhei-s party in Gbeat Britain. This import- 
for Ireland. As above two-thirds of ant peculiarity in our present social 
them sit for counties, this in the ordi- and political condition, (^rectly the 
nary case should secure a majority for reverse of what might under other cir- 
the Conservative interests. But in cunistances have been cxpectedi ehonld 
Ireland the case is just the revcj-sej the always be kept in view in any chancres 
most violent members of the move- that may hereafter take place in the 
incut ]Kirty are to be found in its representative system of the United 
county representatives. This is the Empire. 


CfiAPTER LXIX. 

ITALY, FIIOM THE BKEAKING-OUT OF THE INSUHRECTION IN JANtTARY 3848, 
TO THE TAKING OF VICENZA BY RADETSKY IN AUGUST 1848. 

*1. Agitated at once by the most to the demand for reform had pr^- 
violent social and political passions, duced sueh a ferment, that the whole 
JTALYf in the beginning of 1848, was. Liberal party in that i)eninsula, so far 
us already mentioned, in such a state from being satisfied with what they 
of excitcinent tliat it did not i-equiro had gained, passionately longed for 
the shock of the French Revolution to still farther victories, and were every- 
throw the whole peninsula into con- w'here prepared to take up aims to 
vulsions. So stron^jly, indeed, was gain them. To. the tliirst for social 
the Italian mind stirred at this pe- amelioration and political ]»ower had 
riod, that it appeared probable that come to be added the still stronger 
the outbreak would take place sooner desire for national unity, by which 
to the south than the north of the alone, it was tlionglit, either could be 
Alps. The concessions already made secured ; and tlius tiic strongest mun- 
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dane passions which can agitate the 
human heart — the love of freedom and 
the love of independence— were roused 
together, and caused for a time to 
draw in the same direction. It is not 
surprising that one of the most gene- 
ral revolutions and bloody wars of 
modern times arose from their tmited 
influence, and that the sacred :eknse 
“della unita ct libertado Italiaua*' 
warmed every generous heart, and 
nerved not a few powerful arnii|, in 
their beautiful countiy. 

2. The reforms of Pio Nono, the 
democratic concessions of Charles Al- 
bert, the more sweeping innovations 
of the King of Naples, had so strongly 
stimulated the revolutionary passions 
in Italy, that it was only a question 
of time when the smothered fires were 
to break forth to involve the peninsula 
in one general conflagration. Various 
events, prior to the Revolution of 
1848, contributed to accelerate its ap- 
proach. On the 22d December 1847, 
on occasion of some disoixlers which 
had taken place at Modena and Reg- 
gio, some Austrian troo])s, at the re- 
(mest of the Duke of Modena, entered 
the duchy to prese^o the ])oaee, 
which was immediately represented 
as an intervention in the affairs of 
Tuscany. At Milan the popular party 
passed a resolution against smoking 
in the streets, in order to diminish 
the imperial excise ; and the attempt 
to enforce this resolution against the 
Austrian officera led to sevei-al <]uar- 
rels, ill which the latter made use of 
their arms. At Venice, a fanatical 
demagogue, named TomiuaJlio, openly 
preached revolt ; while at Rome, as 
already mentioned, the carriage of the 
Pope was suri'ouiidcd by a tumultuous 
mob on 1st January, and a tricolor 
flag was insolently waved over the 
vehicle when his Holiness was still in 
it. At Genoa, on 3d January, a ciowd 
assembled with the ciics, “A has les 
Jesuites ! ‘ ‘ Vive la garde civique ! ” 
and the citizens were forced to sign a 
potitioii to the King, praying for fur- 
ther reforms, couched in language so 
violent that even the Liberal ministry 
refuseil to receive it. Disordei’s of a 
still more serious character broke out 


at Leghorn a few days after, attended 
with consequences of a grave descrip- 
tion. An immense mob assembled 
under the windows of General Sfroni, 
the governor of Ae city, with cries of 
“ Morto a Sfroni ! " — “ Viva Gucitoz- 
zi ! ” — the latter being a briefless ad- 
vocate, the head of the Radical party. 
The govemor had the weakness to ap- 
point Guerrazzi to the command of a 
civic guard which a commission was 
appointed to organise. I'he conse- 
quence was, that he immediately is- 
sued a ]>iXKdamation calling on the 
jieople to revolt'; and the ^disorders 
were only an*este(l by the arrival of a 
considerable body of troops despatclied 
by the Grand -Duke from Florence. 
In Naples and Sicily, as already men- 
tioned, the cause of irevolutiou was en- 
tirely triumphoDt, the King having 
been obliged to proclaim a constitu- 
tion, framed according to the demands 
of the Radical party ; while in Sicily 
a provisiopal government was estab- 
lisiied, and severance from the con- 
tinental doiniiiioiis of the King openly 
proclaimed. Following the cxauqde 
of Ids southern neighbour, the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, on 11th February, 
proidnimed a representative govern- 
ment ; and in Rome a commission, 
with M-. Rossi, the French ambassa- 
dor, at its head, was appointed to ex- 
amine and report upon the question 
how far such a constitution was con- 
sistent with the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 

3. When such was already the tem- 
per of tho public mind in Italy, it 
may be conceived what impression the 
Revolution of February in Paris made. 
Tlie effect was instantaneous— it might 
be said, magical. Both parties imme- 
diately pi ppanMi to act upon it ; tho 
aristocratic, by almost unliinitisd con- 
cession — the democratic, by prqiara- 
tioiis for instant revolt. The rope, 
on tho 10th March, dismissed his 
ministers and formed a new cabinet, 
composed of im of the laity, and only 
three ecclesiastics — a proportion here- 
tofore unheal'd of. A new constitution 
was promised, and the general arming 
of the people, mobilisation of part of 
the civic guaid, and organisation of a 
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powerful reserve. Onr the 16th the 
news reached Venice, and the egita- 
tioa immediately became such, that 
the governor, deneral Palfy, saw no 
means of i'e8istin|[ : on the* day 
following, Tommasto and Manin, the 
leaders (A. the fo^er disturbance, 
were liberated by his orders, and the 
formation of a civic guard decreed, for 
which crowds immediately inscribed 
their names. At the same time intel- 
ligence arrived of the reception of the 
news from Paris at Vienna, and th^e 
submission of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. No bounds were then set to 
the genefal joy. The people rushed 
out of their houses into thoi streets, 
congratulating each other without any 
previous acquaintance, and the tmns- 
ports found vent a general illumin- 
ation. The governor seeing no means, 
with the limited force at his disposal, 
of making his authority respected, and 
uncertain how to act, when the Oov- 
cniment at Vienna itself w^ yielding, 
resigned his appointment in &vour of 
General Zichy, the commander of the 
military force. That officer, hearing 
of insurrections in Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso, and the whole Italian Tyrol 
behind Verona, thought his situation 
desperate, and deemed himself fortun- 
ate in being able to sign a cojiitula- 
tioii on the 22d, in virtue of wliich he 
was permitted to embark his troops 
and proceed to Trieste, but oii condi- 
tion of leaving his guns, ammunition, 
and military treasure, and Italian sol- 
diers, who immediately entered the 
ranks of the insurgents, bringing with 
them the advantage of the arms and 
discipline of soldiers. On the day fol- 
lowing, a provisional government, with 
Tommasio and Manin at its head, was 
instituted, and the old colours of the 
Republic, amidst indescribable trans- 
ports, hoisted on the Place of St Mark, 
which again resounded with the an- 
cient war-cry, “ Viva St Marco ! ” 

4. The Austrian force which at this 
period occupied I^mbardy, and the 
imperial provinces in Italy, was about 
80,000 strong, under Marshal Rodet- 
sky — a considerable force, without 
doubt, though less by 70,000 than 
that general had represented .os neces- 


sary to keep the country in submission 
amidst the double dangers of foreign 
invasion and internal revolt The 
efficiency of this force was seriously 
diminished by the circumstance of 
25,000 of the whole number being 
Italian soldiers, who, on the first rup- 
ture between Austria and their native 
county, might be expected to take 
part with the insurgents.* This arose 
from the Imperial mode of recruiting, 
which always leaves the third or depot 
I battalion in its native district to super- 
intend the getting recruits. At least 
two-thirds of these depot battalions 
consisted of young men who had ac- 
quired enough of military discipline 
I to be foimidable in tbc field, but not 
I so much as to render obedience and 
I attachment to tbeir king and colours 
rparamount to tbeir feelings as citizens. 
Such as it was, this army was divided 
into two corps. The first, that com- 
manded by Baron d'Aspre, held Loin- 
bardjr, and one of its brigades lay along 
tlie Ticino on the Piedmontese frontier. 

I Three bri^dcs, mustering ten thou- 
sand combatants, were stationed in 
Milan, the capital of the kingdom of 
l^mbardy ; the remainder were scat- 
tered over the cities of Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and Cremima, to the north, 
and of Paraia and Placentia to the 
south of that beautiful region. The 
second corps, under the orders of 
Count Wratislaw, was stationed in 
the Venetian provinces, and its chief 
brigades formed the ganisons of V en ice, 
Mantuii, Padua, and Verona, with de- 
tachments or single regiments in the 
lesser towns, which formed part of the 
important military line of the Mincio.f 

5. But w'hatever the positions of 
the Austrians in Italy wanted in 
strength to resist a severe external 
and internal shock, was more than 
compensated by the extraordinary 
vigour and capacity of the vetciau 
general who was at its head. JosECii 

* SfHOUNHALa, p. 125. 

t The ac(!Oiiiit of Radetsky’s campaisna 
in 1848-49 m principally taken from the clear 
and impartial iiarmtive of a Swiss author 
translated hy the Earl of Elle.sniere ; the able 
and graphic memoir of GcMieral St‘jioenha1s, 
Radetsky’s Acljulaiit-Oei)eral; and the vain- 
able history of tlie Italian Geueial Ulloo. 
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Radetsky, descended of an ancient 
Bohemian family, was born in 1766, 
so that at this period he was in his 
eighty-third year. Ho entered the 
Austrian service as a cuirasdier in the 
“ Francis ” regiment in 1781, at the 
age of sixteen ; and in that corps ho 
rose to the rank of captain. . Dnrmg 
the fourteen years that he was with 
it, he was cngjiged in the wars of the 
Imperialists against the Turks, and 
also ill the campaigns of 179.3 and 
1794 in the Low Gouiitries. In 1797 
lie was ]iromoted to the rank of ma- 
jor, and ill 1799 to that of lieutenant- 
colonel, in which capacity ho was, on 
account of his remarkable abilities, 
transferred to the staff, and formed 
]mi*t of the 6iat-major of Suwarrolf in 
1799 in Italy and Switzerland, and 
Milan in 1800, as well as the cainiiaign 
of Marengo in 1 806. 1 n the campaign 

of 1805 he commanded a cavalry bri- 
gade, and in that of 1809 he was lieu- 
tenant-general, and bore a part in 
the battles of Aspern and Wagram. 
During the memorable years, 1813, 
1814, and 1815, he was chief of the 
.staff to Prince Schwartzenberg, in 
which situation his genius for war be- 
came so well known that in 1829 he 
was appointed general of cavalry — a 
very high grade in the Imperial ser- 
vice. In 1832 he was made com- 
maiider-in-chief in Italy, then threat- 
ened with immediate war ; and in 
1836 he received the baton of field- 
marshal. Thus, during his long and 
eventful career, he had learned the art 
of war in the best of all schools— under 
Suwanoff and the A rchdukt. Charles, 
and opposed to Napoleon. 

6. He was gifted by natui-e not only 
with the eye and decision of a ^iat 
general, but with the physical qualities 
w'hich in the field arc almost eipially 
necessary formemorableueliievenients. 
A firm- knit frame, and constitution of 
iron, enabled him to retain at eighty- 
three the vigour and elasticity of 
youth. The youngest of his staff 
could scarcely keep up with the old 
marshal in liis rides. At this time, 
though his hair was white, his eye had 
lost nothing of its youthful fire, his 
mind nothing of its activity and de- 


cision. Frank and courteous in his 
manners to all of whatever gi*ade who 
approached him, considerate in his 
regulations, and especially attentive 
to tlfe health and comforts of his sol- 
diers, he was yet steady in maintain- 
ing discipline, and rigorous in enforc- 
ing obedience to his ordem. He thus 
became the idol of his men, who looked 
upon him as their father, by which 
name he was always called by them, 
and they came to place in him that 
unbounded confidence which is so im- 
portant an element in military success. 
In reverses he was never (Repressed ; 
in victory he was not elated. Ever 
exposing hi.s own person freely, ho 
was also the fir.st, wlien the victory 
was gained, to enjoin meri'v to the 
vamiuishcd ; and though the victorious 
leader in civil stiife, he never stained 
his hands in the blood of fhe unresist- 
ing or the defenceless. 

7. Gene UAL Hess was Radetsky’s 
chief of the stall* through the Italian 
camiiaigns, and by his consummate 
military talents contiihuted much to 
their astonishing successes. He was 
consulted on all occasions and so 
completel}' were their ideas in unison, 
that it is difficult to say to which the 
chief part of the merit is to be ascribed. 
No jealousy or petty feelings divided 
the.se great men. Etjually animated 
by devotion to their king and country, 
alike ^sensible of each other’s merits, 
they mutually, like Marlborougli and 
Eugene, ascribed the chief share in the 
triumph s to the othe r. The subsequent 
appointment of General Hess to the 
command of the grand Austrian army, 
de.stincd to the invasion of the Prin- 
cipalities, proves how sensible thp 
Government were of his transcendent 
merits. 

8. Although the feeling of tl^ peo- 

I de in the great towns in the north of 
taly was decidedly national, and op- 
posed to the Austrian rale, yet this was 
by no means equally general in the 
rural districts ; and even in the larger 
cities the habits of the ])eoplc in all 
milks were essentially unwarlike. None 
of them liad the qualities either of 
mind or body essential to the mainten- 
auco of a prolonged struggle with the 
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Imperial forces. The nobility, which 
formed the entire bo(iy of the consid- 
erable landed proprietors, were for the 
most part discontented, and coi’dially 
detested the Austrian rule. They | 
were so because they had been ousted 
by the Germans from the government 
of the country, and the situations of | 
power and emolument in it which ap- j 
peared to be their birthright, and sub- 
jected to veiy heavy taxes to tlic Im- 
perial Government. The mechanics 
and artisans in towns also, with the 
whole professors of literature, educa- 
tion, and the arts, were still more dis- 
contented, and for the most part be- 
longed to the Carbonari or other secret 
societies, the object of which was the 
entire liberation of the peninsula from 
foreign, or, as tliey called it, tram<mtane 
dommatiaii. Tpe latter were actuated 
by the desire of political consideration 
and power which natuiully grows upon 
the middle order of society witli the 
acquisition of wealth, and by the jeal- 
ousy which intellectual fttrength inva- 
riably feels for the nile of mere physi- 
cal force. This body was numerous, 
highly intellectual, VC 17 democratic, 
and strongly banded together for the 
acquisition of political independence 
and social freedom. Rut its members I 
wanted individual honesty and recti - 1 
tude. Deeply imbued with the profli- 
gacy which results from a long courae 
of prosperity in great cities, the Italian 
republicans regarded revolution as a 
game of hazard, which was worth en- 
tering for the stakes ; but they hail 
none of the earnestness and determi- 
nation of punioso which results in 
honest hearts from strong natural con- 
viction. The rural population, mean- 
ing by that the peasantry, with few 
exceptions, were satisfied with the 
German rule. The Imperial Govern- 
ment was strong, and upon the w'hole 
equitable ; the taxes were heavy, but 
they were levied with equal hand on 
the rich and the poor. The 7 *e was lit- 
tle disposition, Ticcoidingly, in the 
country people to exchange the leaden 
yoke of Austria for the fiery rule of 
the Milan republicans ; and it was 
mainly owing to this indifference that 
Italy was preserved to the Austrians. 


For if the inhabitants of the country 
had been as zealous in the cause of 
democraevas those of the towns were, 
beyond all doubt the foreigner must 
have succumbed. 

9. The convulsion at l^lilan, at once 
the stronghold of Austrian power in 
Italy, the headquarters of Radetsky, 
and the chief scat and school of Italian 
liberalism, was very violent, and at- 
tended with a lamentable effusion of 
human blood. The receipt of the in- 
telligence fj’om Paris in the first week 
of March, followed quickly by that of 
the overthrow of the Government at 
Vienna, produced such a ferinent that 
insurrection could not be averted. It 
broke out on the 18th of that month, 
and the combat continued without in- 
termission for the five following daj-s. 
Never were the difficulty and mingers 
of street-fighting evincca in more clear 
colours. Radetsky had at his dis- 
posal, in the first instance, 18,000 men ; 
but tliey were quickly reduced, by the 
defection of the whole Italian troops 
in the Imjierial service, to 18,000, 
while the revolted soldiers carried to 
the side of the insurgents the advan- 
tages of military skill and organisa- 
tion. 'J'his rendered the coufliijt com- 
paratively equal ; for the insurgents, 
rapidly supported by reinforcements 
from Pavia, Parma, Como, Brescia, 
and all the neighbouring towns, soon 
numbered 10,000 regular Italian sol- 
diers, aided by the desultory efforts of 
double that number of armed tirail- 
leurs and musketeers, who, though 
inca])able of action in the open field, 
were e^ivniely formidable firing from 
windows, or from l)ehind loopholed 
w^alls. In the first outbreak of the 
revolt, the insurgents gained the great 
advantage, by a sudden and unex- 
pected attack, of making themselve.s 
mastei-s of the governor's palaci’, of 
the government buildings in the jMon- 
forte Street, and of the Broletto or \ 
Town-house, on which the Italian 
colours were immediately hoisted. 
Witli such rapidity were barricades 
erected in the streets leading to this 
latter point, and with such riisolution 
were they dcfiMided, that all the efforts 
of the Austrians wore for long unable 
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to dispossess them of this stronghold ; 
wd it was not until late on the even- 
ing of the ^Sth that it was stormed, 
after a desperate resistance. 

10. On the night of the 19th, Radet- 
sky withdrew his men entirely from 
the destructive struggle in the interior, 
but occupied the lino of the ramparts 
and all the ^atcs of the town. The 
contest continued round the wdiole 
city till the 23d ; but although the 
Austrian troops combated with the 
greatest resolution, and were most 
ably directed by Radetsky, the supe- 
riority of the insurgents, who fought 
with uncommon courage, at len^h 
became manifest. Such was the en- 
thusiasm with which they were ani- 
nnited, that the women jioured boiling 
oil and viti‘iol on the assailants, and, 
to their sliame be it said, cruelly 
massacred the prisoners who fell into 
their liands. On the fifth day of this 
teriible conflict, the ammunition and 
provisions of the Imperialists w'cre 
found to have failed. Water was 
awantiiig under a burning sun, and 
the troo|»s, woi*n out by so long-con- 
tinued a contest, were in no condition 
to maintain it longer. To add to the 
difliculties of his situation, Radetsky, 
who still retained possession of the 
palac.e of the military commander, 
learned that Pavia and Brescia were 
in oi)en insurrection,' and that the 
Archduke, the sou of the Viceroy, 
had been made prisoner. In these 
circumstances, wisely judging that 
the first thing to be attended to was 
the safety of his troops, and that if he 
preserved them intact, victory ^might 
soon rccoiidiict the Imperial troops to 
Milan, Marshal Radetsky drew in two 
bri^des detached on the Sardinian 
and Swiss frontiers, ordered a general 
retreat, and withdrew iii five columns 
towards Crema. 

11. Immense was the enthusiasm 
which the retreat of the Imperial 

* eagles from Milan occasioned over the 
whole of tlic Italian peninsula. Com- 
ing as it did immediately after the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe at Paris, 
the subversion of the Imperial govern- 
ment at Vienna, the revolution of 
Venice^ and the successful insurrec- 


tionary movements in Naples and 
Sicily, it inspired the, belief that the 
triumph of freedom was at length 
secured, and that a league, formed of 
$11 liberated states, liaving France 
and united and independent Italy for 
its foundations, would ere long form 
the basis ' of the liberty of the world. 
The provisional government of Milan 
immediately published a proclamation, 
in wdiich, with just pride, they re- 
counted their great triumph, and 
foretold yet more glorious victories 
from the aid of the prince who was 
advancing from Turin to join in the 
great work of Italian emancipation.* 
On his side Marshal Radetsky issued 
a brief addi’ess to his soldiers, iu which 
he said— “ The ti’eachery of our allies, 
the fury of the enraged people, and 
the scarcity of provisions, oblige me 
to abandon the city of for the 

purpose of taking posifciou on 
another line, from whicH «t .your head 
1 can vetuni to victory.” 

32. Radetsky at first hoped that he 
would be able to maintain the line of 
the Adda, and accordingly the army 
was stationed in the outset along its 
banks, lieadouarters being established 
at LcMli.t J5ut it soon became ap- 
parent that this was impossible. Not 
only had the insurrection spread 
through all Lombardy, but the Italian 
troops stationed in Bergamo, Cremona, 
Brescia, Rovigo, and all the towns at 

* “We have conquered : we Jiave com- 
pelled the enemy to fly, oppresHcd os much 
by his own shaiiie as by our valour. But 
Hcattered in our Helds, Wiinderiiig like wild 
beasts, united in bands of jiliinderers, he 
prolongs for us all the horrors of war, with- 
out affording any of its sublime emotions. 
The arms we have taken up, that we still 
hold, can never he laid down as long as one 
of his band shall be hid under the cover of 
the Alps. We have sworn it— wo sweA it 
again, with the generous jiriiice who flies, 
with the common impulse, to associate him- 
self with our glory. All Italy swears it, and 
so it shall be. To arms, then — to arms, to 
secure tlie fruits of our glorious Revolution 
— ^to light the last battle of independence 
and of the unity of Italy.”— Ann. Reg. 1848, 
p. 321. 

t In his retreat to this point the villagers 
of Melegnnno rose in arms to oppose his 
inarch. The vanguai-d stormed, burned, and 
plundered it. This severe example stifled 
all further resistance. 
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the foot of the Alps, had revolted and 
joined the insurgents, and the most 
violent fermentation broke out even 
in tlie important fortresses of Verona, 
Mantua, and’ Palma-Nuova, though 
all strongly garrisoned by Imperial 
troops. The last was surrendered by 
the Italian garrison which held it, 
with thirty-eight guns, to the revolu- 
tionary bands, and Padua was aban- 
doned) as its ganison was required to 
leinforce that of Verona, which with 
difficulty held that important fortress 
against the inhabitants. Ily these 
means the military communication 
with Austria was placed in danger ; 
and this was soon seriously augmented 
by the intelligence received that the 
Italian Tyrol was all in arms, and 
that the impoilant castle of Rocco 
d’Anfo, with the -whole eastern shore 
of the Lago di Oarda, and the steam- 
ers on the lake, had hillen into the 
hands of riie insurgents. It was also 
now ascertained that the Piedmontese 
Government had resolved to take part, 
on a great scale, and with' all their 
forces, with the I talian revolutionists, 
and that Charles Albert, with the 
whole disposable troops of that mon- 
archy, full forty- five thousand strong, 
would ere long be in the veiy front 
rank of the battle. Tims Radetsky 
would soon have on his hands an 
army of 60,000 regular troops, for- 
midable both from its courage and 
discipline, composed of the Piedmon- 
tese forces and the revolted Italian 
troo])S ; while his own force, though 
weakened only by 700 men during 
the conflicts in Milan, had lost fully a 
fourth of its amount by that great de- 
fection, and by three entire regiments, 
which, in virtue of the capitulation of 
Venice, had been conveyed to Trieste 
anri Illyria. Add to this, that Venice 
had fallen, with all its arsenal, maga- 
zines, and treasure, into the hands of 
the insurgents, who liad thus acquired 


an important base of operations di- 
rectly in his rear. In these circum- 
stances it was evidently indispensable 
to retire from the advanced position 
on the Adda ; and the retreat was ac- 
cordingly continued to beyond the 
Mincio, headquarters being estab- 
lished at Verona (Marcli 31), with 
only an advanced rear-guard occupy- 
ing Louato, on the right bank of tnat 
river. 

13. When C!harles Albert resolved 
to embmee the cause of Italian inde- 
pendence, lie had very considerable 
forces at his comniaiid, and his acces- 
sion to the league, of which he imme- 
diately became the head, might well 
inspire patriots less enthusiastic than 
those by whom he was surrounded, 
with the belief of ultimate and decisive 
success. The regular forces of the 
Piedmontese monarchy at this period 
were seventy thousand strong, of whom 
about 45,000 were disposable for ope- 
rations ill the field.* This aniiy, as 
was abundantly proved afterwards in 
the Criineaii war, was admirably or- 
ganised, equipped, and disciplined, 
and commanded by a body of officers 
worthy to lead such an array. Charles 
Albert had no cause of complaint 
against Austria, and did not pretend 
to have any in the proclamation which 
he issued on taking ii)) arms. He 
appears to have been actuated by the 
general fervour which at that period 
had come in so remarkable a manner 
to pervade the Italian people, which 
had led many to imagine that they 
saw the finger of God in the univer- 
sal ei^hnsitism ; and he could not be 
iiKsensible to the - brilliant prospects 
which ojieiied to himself an{l his own 
country from placing it at the head of 
the movement. 

14. Charles AIrkrt, though still 
a young man, had gone through many 
and various adventures. In early 
youth, wlieii the democratic movement 
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in 1821 began in Italy, he had, when 
heir-presumptive to the throne, allow- 
ed himself to be placed at tlie head 
of the revolutionary part 3 ^ He soon, 
however, repented having allowed him- 
self to be 80 far seduced hy the Lib- 
erals; and to wipe away the stain 
which thereby attached to his name, 
he entered, two years after, as a volun- 
teserinto the French service, and acted 
as a subaltern witli great courage in 
the assault of the Trocadcro in 1823, 
w’hich won for liini from Austria the 
( h’oss of Maria Theresa. Intimate in 
former days with the Carbonari, and 
acquainted with their ulterior designs, 
he had seiis(i enough to see that, on 
the throne at least, he had no interest 
to favour their i)rojects. His system 
of government was for long the old- 
fasliioned one — to lean on the nobility 
and the clergy, whom he snpjiorted in 
their privileges, to keep the middle 
class ill check, and to protect the pea- 
sant from oppression. Latterly, how- 
ever, the stieam of innovation had 
become so violent tliat he was rcluc;- 
tantly obliged to yield to it, and he 
ere long saw in these concessions the 
means of elevating his country to a 
rank which it liad never yet attained. 
His reforms soon made him yiopular, 
and he was universally regarded as the 
head of the league upon wdiich all 
hopes rested for the assertion of Italian 
independence. Passionately desirous 
of military distinction, he now came 
forward as tlie chief of the “Lega 
d’ltalia,” and, sacrificing his horror 
at revolution to liis thirst for glory, 
.drew the sAvord against Austrj^ and 
threw away the si;ahbard. 

1{). While a desperate war was thus 
breaking out in northern Italy, the 
other extremity of the peninsula was 
hardly less agitated, and popular li- 
cence assumed a still more terrible form. 
The concessions of the King of Naple.s, 
liberal as they had heen, were far from 
satisfying the ilesires of the Sicilian 
revolutionists, as indeed it was impos- 
sible they could, seeing the object of 
the latter was not social refoi'in, hut 
external separation and independence. 
The catastrophe occurred on the 12th 
January. On that day the King had 


promised that his Lieutenant-General, 
the Duke of Serm-Capriola, should be 
at Palermo, and inaugurate the neces- 
sary reforms; but his arrival having 
been prevented by contmry Avinds on 
the voyage from Naples, lie had not 
yet come in the evening. The people, 
suspecting they were to be decciv’ed, 
in crowds flocked to the Club of the 
Casino, the centre of the Liberals of 
Palermo, whcie they received instruc- 
tions immediately to take up arms. 
They were not slow in obeying the in- 
junctions. Before nightfall, menacing 
mobs occupied the principal squares 
and streets, hands of armed yi'easants 
had descended from the neighbouring 
mountains, and several detachments 
of the Neapolitan trooyis had been dis- 
armed and made prisonera. So active 
AA’cre the insurgents duiing the niglit, 
that next morning the whole of the 
city was in their hands ; and the royal 
troops had all retired into the foits, 
when preparations were made for a 
bombardment. Meanudiile the Coui*t. 
of Naples were not idle, for no sooner 
did they receive intelligence of the 
iiisiirrection than they despatched nine 
vessels of AA^ar, having 6000 men on 
board, to aid in the reduction of the 
revolted city ; and with such Augour 
Avere the preparations pushed forward, 
that the expedition set out from the 
Bay of Nai»lcs on the CA'^euing of the 
14th. 

16. The French consul with some 
difficulty obtained a suspension of the 
hombavdinent for tAventy-foiir hours; 
but at length it began, and was con- 
tinued, Avithoiit any decish'e result, 
for the next forty-eight liours. The 
town took fire in seveml places, and 
great destruction of property ensued; 
hut the leaders of the insurgents 
showed no disposition to yield, and 
the Count d’Aquila, brotlier of the 
King, having arrh’ed at Naples from 
the seat of Avar, gave such alarming 
accounts of the state of affairs that the 
Government determined on yhdding. 
On the 18th January four decrees were 
issueil by the King, which embodied a 
concession of the chief demands of the 
revolutionists. The first and third re- 
gulated, on a more liberal basis, the 
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Council of State, the powei^s of which 
were extended, and declared that it 
was to consult the provincial assem- 
blies on matters connected with their 
several localities ; the second abolished 
the prornisenouB occupation of offices 
by the Neapolitans and Sicilians, and 
reserved the principal places in each 
for their own inhabitants; the fourth 
appointed the Count d'Aquila Lieu- 
tenant-General of Sicily, and nomin- 
ated a minister and council, all of 
known liberal opinions, to assist liim 
in his deliberations. 

17. These concessions were in them- 
selves ^eat, and they are wortliy of 
note, as indicating; what were the chief 
grievances of which the Sicilians in 
the outset complained. But instead of 
being appeased by them, the Provi- 
sional Government and insurgents of 
Palcmio were only the more deter- 
mined in their demands for a separate 
parliament, and the constitution of 
1812. With these demands began to 
be mingled others of a still more omin- 
ous character, and already the cries of 
“Viva rindepenza Siciliana” were 
heard in the streets. The royal coiii- 
maiiders, however, showed no disposi- 
tion to yield, and they occupied the 
following positions, which etlectually 
commanded the city : The King’s pal- 
ace was strongly garrisoned, and in- 
habited by the Count d’A<iuila; and 
in addition to this, the fort of (^astcl- 
lamare, the barracks of La Mole, tlie 
Pinance I’alace, and the baiTacks near 
the royal palace, with the prison be- 
tween the Mole and the city, were in 
the hands of the royalists. Meanwhile 
the forces of the insurgents were hourly 
on the increase ; one unanimous feel- 
ing in favour of national independence 
appeared to have seized upon all clas.s- 
cs ;^and so universal was the fervour, 
that when the four decrees an-ived from 
Naples, thirty thousand men, for the 
most part armed, were in possession 
of those parts of Palermo not actually 
garrisoned by the royal troops. But 
events succeeded each other with such 
rapidity at Naples that they outstrip- 
ped even the swift inarch of Sicilian 
revolution. 

18. When tlie news of the revolt at 
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' Palermo first reached the King of Na- 
ples, he seemed disposed to act with 
the utmost vigour in ennshing it, and 
the rapid fitting out of the expedition 
ibr Palermo proved how well he was 
seconded by nis ministers. But in a 
few days he became sensible that re- 
sistance was no longer in his power. 
No sooner did the intelligence arrive 
of the determination of the Sicilians 
to hold out for the constitution of 
1812, than the ferment became so vio- 
lent, that Del Carotlo, the chief anti- 
re volutionaiy minister, was obliged to 
take refuge on board a steamer to save 
his life. An entire change of minis- 
try took place, and at the head of the 
new cabinet was the Duke de Serra- 
Capriola, who had formerly been am- 
bassador of Naples at Paiis. Tlie 
Prince di Torilhi, Prince Dentici, and 
several other ministers, all of libei*al 
opinions, including M. Bozzili, who 
had been Councillor of State under 
Murat, formed the ministry. They 
declared they could not retain office 
an hour unless a constitution were 
granted, and on the 28th Janujir}" a 
decree appeared, promising to concede. 
The decree was ]»lacarded next morn- 
ing over all Naples, and speedily con- 
verted the revolutionary fervour into 
tnfnsports of joy. These wej-e in- 
crea.scd on the following day, when it 
was known that orders had been sent 
to Palermo to withdraw the troops, 
and the publication of a general am- 
nesty on 1st Februaiy. Tlie basis of 
the ]>roposed new constitution was 
soon after published by the King, to 
the elfect that the liomaii Catholiti 
religioh should be the religion of the 
State, and 7io otJter tolci'aUd ; tliat the 
pcr.son of the King should be sacred, 
and his ministers responsible; that 
there should be tw'o chambers; that 
the land and sea forces should be coin- 
manded by the King, but a National 
Guard be organised over the whole 
country ; and that the press should be 
free, subject only to a repressive law 
against such offences as niiglit offend 
religion, the King, or public morality 
and order. 

19. But these concessions, great as 
they w'erc, proved inadequate to rc- 
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strain the revolution in Sicily, which j 
was now directed to the attainment of 
entire separation from Naples. The 
news that the movement was taking 
this direction speedily spread it ovei 
the whole country. On the 28th Janu- 
ary an insurrection broke out at Mes- 
sina, and the city was immediately 
bombarded, as well from the citadel 
and foiiis as from an armed steamer in 
the harbour. ' Captain Codrington, 
who commanded an Englisli frigate off 
the harbour, did his utmost to medi- 
ate between the contending parties, 
blit in vain. The peremptory demand 
of the insurgents that none but na- 
tive troops siiould be employed in the 
island, rendered all attempts at an ac- 
coinmodatiou fruitless. On the 21st 
February the insurgents carried the 
fort of Ileal Basso, at Messina, by 
storm, and tlie royal troops were con- 
fined to the citadel and fort of Salva- 
dor. Great preparations were now 
made on both sides for the renewal of 
the fire, and it began with uncommon 
vigour on the 7th March, and contin- 
ued with little interruption till 2d 
May, when, from the ('ffeets of mutual 
exhaustion, an armistice -was agreed 
on. At Palermo a furious combat 
took place between the insurgents and 
the royal castle ; but the King having 
decided on submission, sent an order 
to the garrison to cJii)itnlate, which 
terminated hostilities in this quarter 
on the 6th February. 

20. Meanwhile matters were nearly 
in as disturbed a state in Naples itself, 
where the King with great difficulty 
maintained liis ground against the 
Liberal Chamber and a disaffected 
army. On the 14tli May the Chamber 
met, and the preliminaiy matter which 
occupied their attention was the na- 
ture of the oath which the members 
were to take. The King insisted for 
a .simple oath of fidelity to the Consti- 
tution ns it stooil ; but the Liberals in 
tlie Chamber contended for an oath to 
the Constitution with such changes as 
the Chamber might introduce into it. 
'fho dispute soon became so ‘warm that 
it was evident it could be adjusted 
only by an appeal to force. On the 
day following the erection of baiTicades 
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began ; and the King, seeingno means 
remaining of resistance, agreed to 
yield, and desired the National Guard 
to remove the barricades. The insur- 
gents, however, declared they -would 
resist this till the decree for which 
they contended was actually issued ; 
and during the parleying which went 
on, the musket of a National Guard 
having accidentally gone off, his com- 
rades thought the Swiss Guards were 
attacking them, and fired a volley, 
which was immediately returned by 
the Swiss, and a most sanguinary con- 
flict ensued, which lasted eight hours. 
But never was the superiority^of regu- 
lar troops of steady fidelity more de- 
cisively proved than on this occasion.* 
The National Guard and revolutionists 
were totally defeated, with the loss, it 
was said, of eight thousand men ; and 
as the lazzaroni all joined the royal 
forces, the scenes of lioiTor which en- 
sued equalled any in a city taken by 
assault. At len^h the French admi- 
ral, Baudin, succeeded in putting a 
atop to the eflusiori of blood by the 
threat of landing his marines and forci- 
l>ly interposing between the contend- 
ing parties. But before this was done 
the victory of the King and his faith- 
ful Swiss Guard was complete ; martial 
law was proclaimed, the National 
Guard disbanded, and the Chamber of 
Deputies dissolved. 

21. Matters, however, took a very 
dittcrent turn at first in Sicily, where 
the victory of the revolutionists was 
os complete ss their discomfiture at 
Naples had been. On the 13th April 
the Sicilian Chamber met, and the 
leading Liberals immediately demand- 
ed that the Royal Family of Naples 
should be dethroned, a new sovereign 
elected, and Sicily- joined to the League 
for pvomoting the inde}»endenc^ of 
Italy. Both Chambers passed rcsolu- 

* “ The crisis of the battle took place in the 
Santa Drifptta Street. There the regiment 
ol Berne, after being twice repulsed, when in 
close coliinm, from the principal barricade, 
at last carried it by advaiK'ing in file close 
under the houses on eiicli side with two guns 
in the middle of the street to shake the bairi- 
radc, and the musketry of the infantry to 
keep down the fire from the windows oppo- 
site.”— Ellesmere:, pp. 114, 117. 
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tions to that effect ; and the choice of 
a sovereign next came under considera- 
tion. Much difficulty was experienced 
on this subject, but at length the 
choice fell on the Duke of Genoa, 
second son of Charles Albert, King of 
Piedmont. He was accordingly Ibr- 
mally installed by the title ot Albert 
Amedee I. , King of Sicily. But fore- 
seeing an endless war between Naples 
and IMedniont from such an accession 
to the partition of the former, he had 
the prudence to decline the proffered 
crown; and meanwhile the King of 
Naples drew up and published a for- 
mal protest a^inst the threatened 
partition, and fitted out a large expe- 
dition to restore the island to obedi- 
ence. 

22. The expedition, which consisted 
of 14,000 soldiers, with a powerful 
train of artillery, set out from Naples 
on the 29th August, and arrived off 
Messina on the 2d September, under 
the command of General Filangieri. 
The first care of this experienced com- 
mander was to revictual the fort, still 
held by the royal troops, -who, owing 
to their long blockade by the revolu- 
tionists, were reduced to great straits, 
both in provisions and ammunition. 
The city was then suTiiinoncd to sur- 
render, but the pi’oj)Osal wiis indig- 
nantly rejected. The bombardment 
began at daybreak on the 3d, vras 
kept up with the greatest vigour the, 
whole day, was resumed at daylight 
the following morning, and continued 
with the utmost violence on both sides 
till night. The Bulldog, British ves- 
sel, and Hercule, French, then ar- 
rived; but although they made the 
utmost efforts to interpose between 
the combatants, and stop so teiTible 
an effusion of blood, they were unable 
to Jjring the parties to an accommoda- 
tion. Gradually, how'cver, the superi- 
oiity on the pai*t of the Nea])olitan 
forces became very apparent Though 
the citizens fought with the gi*eatest 
desperation, their efforts were sensi- 
bly becoming weaker: great part of 
the city was laid in ruins, ammuni- 
tion wjis becoming scarce, and the 
insurgents were scarcely able to 
stand to their guns. On the other 


hand, the situation of the royal troops 
was hourly improving. Two thousand 
fresh soldiers, with ample supplies of 
ammunition, wer8 lauded in safety on 
the evening of the 4th, followed on 
the morning of the 6th by six thou- 
sand more brought in a fleet, consist- 
ing of two frigates, thirteen steamers, 
and nineteen gunboats. On the day 
following, the steamers which had re- 
turned from Reggio landed additional 
forces; and the bombardment being 
renewed with the utmost vigour, the 
city was soon on fire in every quarter, 
while, tlie ammunition of the insur- 
gents being exhausted, they were not 
able to return a single shot. It was 
no longer a battle, but a massacre; 
the whole remaining inhabitants fled 
from the scene of desolation. No less 
than ten thousand were humanely 
taken on board the Fj*eiich and Eng- 
lish vessels, and the Neaj)o1itan col- 
ours W(ire hoisted on the heights be- 
hind Messina. 

23. The capture of Messina was an 
immense advantage to the ro 3 ’al cause 
in Sicily, as it gave them a secure base 
of operations, and safe mode of com- 
municating with Naples. Althoiigli, 
therefore, vigorous preparations for de- 
fence were made in Palermo, and mov- 
able columns were ordered to be sta- 
tioned in camp at Milazzo, Taormina, 
SjTacusc, Girgenti, Catania, Palermo, 
and Trapani, yet it was not exj)ected 
they w’ould be able to make any pro- 
tracted resistance. Meanwhile occur- 
rences at Rome and in Tuscany preci- 
pitated the march of events, and in- 
volved the whole of central Italy in 
the conflagration. Yielding to the 
demand for innovations which he him- 
self ori|pnally had so large a share in 
promoting, ther Pope had in the be- 
ginning of January issued a plan for a 
new organisation of the Executive De- 
partment of the Government. But 
when all thoughts were occupied at 
Rome with this all-engrossing topic, 
the Revolution at Paris suddenly ex- 
cited such a ferment that inirticdiate 
political change became indisjauisable. 
On the 14th Marcli, accordingly, aipro- 
clamatioii was issued, in wldch the Su- 
preme Pontiff declared his intention of 
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gi-anting a new constitution, on aliberal 
basis, to Ills subjects. In this state 
paper he stated : “As our neighbours 
have decided tliat th^ieoplo are ripe for 
representative institutions, not merely 
constiUive but dcUheraUve, we are un- 
willing to think less worthily of our 
own subjects, or to repose less faith in 
their gratitude, not only towards our 
own humble person, for which we de- 
sire none, but towards the church and 
the apostolic see, the inviolable and 
supremo rights of which have been 
committed to our custody by Almighty 
God. ” At the same time, he gave the 
most decisive proof of his sincerity by 
forming a new cabinet, composed, as 
already mentioned, of ten of the laity, 
and three ecclesiastics. Nor did the 
nets of the new ministry belie their 
origin ; for they imimediatcly set about 
the formation of a constitution, the ex- 
tension of the National Guard, and the 
organisation of part for active service 
in the fndd. 

24. Still, however, his Holiness was 
inclined to peace, and especially averse 
to a war with Austria, which he was 
well aware might soon be ]*e(|uircd to 
come to his aid as the last refuge of 
the Papal Government. Such, how- 
ever, was the enthusiasm which the war 
in liombardy and the revolutions at 
Milan and Venice produced, that it 
became ere long impossible to avoid 
being drawn into hostilities. A body 
of Roman volunteera, without any au- 
thority from tlio Papal Government, 
organised themselves in the ecclesias- 
tical dominions, and joined the army 
of Charles Albert on the Mincio. This, 
if not an overt and avowed, ^vas fit least 
a real act of hostility; and a device was 
soon adopted by the Liberals which in- 
creased still more the ferment in Rome. 
An artist of some note, Signor Caffi, 
had joined the Jibenil expedition. His 
body was found hanging on a tree near 
Verona, with the inscription appended 
to the corpse: “This is the way in 
which the crusaders of Pius IX. are 
treated." The obvious remark, that 
if this act had been the work of tlic 
Austrians they would never have affix- 
ed this inscription, never occurred for 
a mom cut to the Romans ; the thing 
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was implicitly believed in the capital ; 
and the populace, with loud cries, de- 
manded an instant declaration of war. 
On the other hand, the Pope held out, 
and on the 29th April addressed the 
cardinals in conclave, declaring that 
the expedition had been formed with- 
out his orders, and that it had crossed 
the frontier contrary to his commands. 
Upon this a mob arose, and, surround- 
ing the post-office next day, got pos- 
session of the letters, some of which 
proved that the cardinals were prepar- 
ing for the worst, and making arrange- 
ments to leave the city. The public 
excitement upon this increased to the 
very highest piteli ; tumults and riots 
took place in several parts of the town ; 
the fidelity of many of the troops of 
the line and the whole National Guard 
was more than doubtful ; and the Pope 
was forced, against his will, to declare 
war against Austria. This was imme- 
diately followed by the formation of a 
new cabinet, composed entirely of men 
of the most liberal opinions, at the 
head of which were Cardinal Ciacchi 
and Count Marehetti ; and they soon 
after published a proclamation, in 
which they declared “the present 
ministry will hold especially dear the 
sacred cause of Italy and the triumph 
of right, to which all their attention 
will be applied, convinced that the 
first efforts of ardour must not be re- 
])rcssed, hut, on the contrary, stimu- 
lated and increased.” Such, however, 
wjus the uii warlike chanKJtcr of the in- 
habitants of the Ecclesiastical States, 
that the addition of their native forces 
to those of the Italian League brought 
scarcely any accession of strength to 
the legions on the banks of the Mincio; 
and it is a melancholy and instructive 
fact, illustrating the infineiicc of sacer- 
dotal government and long-continned 
oppression on national character, that 
the addition of the power of Rome 
scarcclv affected the balance in the 
quarrel of two of the most inconsider- 
able provinces of its ancient empire. 

25. Following the examples of Rome 
and Naples, the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, on February 11, issued a pro- 
clamation establishing re 2 )resentative 
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institutions in his dominions, though od of their own accord to the theatre 
he did not at once join the League of of war. With these also were united 
Italy. But it was not by the acces- some old corps, which might be ex- 
sion of raw recruits from central Italy pected to render good service in the 
that the contest was to be determined, contest which was approaching. From 
Austria and Piedmont were the princi- Paima a fine battalion of infantry, 1000 
pals in the hglit ; it was with their strong, and a battery of artillery, were 
brave and disciplined battalions that got ; from Tuscany 4000 men, includ- 
the contest for victory lay. A pause ing a strung regiment of old grenadiers ; 
of about a week ensued after the re- from Modena, 1500 old troops and 4000 
treat of the Austrians to the Adige, ill - disciplined militia. The Papal 
for both })arties had time to await the troops were much more formidable, 
coming up of reinforcements ex]iccted for they embmeed four battalions of 
from ue rear. The army of Charles Swiss infantry, 4400 strong, and a bat- 
AlbGii: had crossed the Ticino, and tcry of eight pieces ; his Italian troops 
entered tltf*. Austrian territories on the consisted of 7000 infantry, two batte- 
25th March, accompanied by his two ries, and a regiment of horse admir- 
sons, the Dukes of Savoy and Genoa ; ably mounted. The Neapolitan forces 
and his troops had followed the Aus- were still more numerous ; but the 
trian lino of retreat in two columns, Sicilian revolt absorbed them so com- 
the one by Brescia, and the other by pletely, that no reliance could, in the 
Cremona.* But although the dispos- first instance, be placed on their ren< 
able forces of Piedmont were 45,000 dering any aid in the contest on the 
strong, not more than 25,000 wei-e col- Adige, though the end of April 
lected round their standards when they 15,000 of them were moving towards 
reached the Mincio, thu remainder bo- the Po. In addition to these, however, 
ipg on march fronwthe depots of their three regiments, composed in part of 
respective regiments. These troops, Italian soldiers in the Austrian i*egi- 
however, were in theyeiy highest state inents wliicJi had revolted, were formed 
of discipline and equipment, biuve, in Ix)mbardy, and as many in the Yen- 
warlike, and expevienced, with the etian States ; but their organisation 
true military spirit in their bosoms, was not as yet so complete as to en- 
and an ancient military reputation to able them to join in the earlier opora- 
sustain. Sonic of them, in particular tions of the campaign. Twenty tnoii- 
the light infantry called Berzaglieri, sand additional troops were ordered to 
were among the finest troops in Eu- be leviedin the Piedmontese dominions, 
rope ; and by the delay of a few weeks, which, however, could not be i-eady to 
:30,000 men might be expected to be take the field for some months. Thus, 
con cell tmted at the decisive ^loints on on the whole, Charles Albert, 'without 
the Mincio and the Adige. ’ reckoning on the volunteers and new 

28. It is true these troop.s might, levies, might be expected to have, be- 
would nrobiibly be, ere long much aug- fore many%reeks were over, 50,000 rc- 
mentea by accessions from different gular troops at his disposal ; and some 
parts of Italy; for not only were Lorn- of them, in particular the Swiss of the 
hardy and the Venetian States on fire, Pope and the Piedmontese light infan- 
hiit, even before their governments try, were equal to the best in Europe in 
had jofiicd the Ijcagiie, corps of zeal- equipment, discipline, and courage, f 
ous voliintcei-s were formed, who flock- 27. The forces ut the disposal of 

The composition of the army of Charles Albert in the fluid was as follows 
1st corps. General Uava, i bngades, .... 1S,S95 men, with 32 guns. 

2d „ „ SonnAZ, 4 10,747 ,, „ 32 „ 

Ucscn'e corps, Duke of Savoy, 2 „ and cavalry division, 9,711 „ „ 24 „ 

44,803 „ „ 88 

— Ui.IjOa, vol. i. pp. 95, 93. 
i El LKSM£.R£, pp. 47, 50. • 
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Racletsky were less considerable ; and 
such was the distracted state of the 
Austrian* monarchy that no consider- 
able reinforcements for a long time 
could be expected to join his stand- 
ards. Weakened os they had been 
by the defection of the entire Italian 
T^ments, and by the loss for the 
time of the whole garrison of Venice, 
which had been sent under capitu- 
lation to Trieste, he could not, in 
the first instance, collect more than 
30,000 men under hia orders, and they 
had to garrison the whole fortrcascs 
on the Mincio and the Adige, besides 
keeping onen the communication with 
Vienna through the Italian Tyrol, 
which was all in insurrection. Thus, 
for operations on any one point in 
front and in the. field he could not 
reckon on above 20,000 men. This 
force, it is true, was supported by the 
lines of the Mincio and the Adige, 
which for a considerable distance run 
parallel to each other, and fonn the 
true military frontier both of Germany 
and Italy in the north-east. The first 
of these, issuing from the lake of 
Garda, descends from thence in a deep 
channel to the Po. The line on its 
banks thus leans with its right on the 
lake and the Alps, and its left on that 
great river ; and being supported by 
Peschiem and the fortress of Mantua, 
it presents a very strong position. The 
line of the Adige in its rear, however, 
is still stronger ; for that river, after 
flowing down through the precipices 
of the Alps, overhung by the Monte- 
baldo and the plateau of Rivoli, issues 
into the Italian plains bepeath the 
walls of Verona, and thence continues 
its course in a deep bed with a rapid 
course parallel to tne Mincio, as far as 
the fortress of hcgiiago, w’hen it sud- 
denly turns to the eastward, and flows 
to the Adriatic in a line not fur distant 
from the To. Thus these two lines of 
defence were both formed of rivers 
issuing from the Alps a'nd stretching 
to the Po, resting at either extremity 
on strong fortresses; circumstafices 
* which exidain the vast inii)orlance 
which they have lately assumed in all 
the wars between Italy and Germany. 

28. The importance and strength 


of these defensive lines, however, 
were much lessened at this time by 
the spread of the insurrection over 
the whole Venetian States and pro- 
vince of Friuli in their rear, which 
placed the direct line of communica- 
tion with Austria in the hands of the 
enemy. Add to this, that as the 
Venetian States adjoined the Roipan, 
and the whole fortresses of both were 
in the hands of the insurgents, an 
easy entrance was aiforded by Ferrara 
and the Lower Po to the Papal troops, 
into the direct rear of the Austrian 
position. Thus it was Indispensable 
for liadetsky, should he ?!>e driven 
from the line of the Mincio, which 
was more tlian probable, to maintain* 
himself at all hazards at Verona and 
on that of the Adige ; for it was alone 
by holding them that he could pre- 
serve his communication with Ger- 
many and the northern Tyrol, from 
whoso inhabitants the most important 
succour was expected. Shoulcl he be 
driven from the line of the Adige, 
his only line of relteat would not be 
pcrpenclicular to his front, but parallel 
to'his right flanl%— a most dangerous 
movement in presence of an able and 
enterprising enemy, who could fall 
upon it ill any weak point, and cut the 
retiriii" columns and convoys in tw’o. 

29. Even this last and vital line of 
communicration to the Austrian troops 
was on the point of being lost ; for 
not only had the insurrection spread 
up the whole w’esteni side of the Lago 
di Garda, but its eastern shores wore 
in a very disturbed state; while on 
the great road by Trent and Roveredo, 
in tiio Italian Tyrol, convoys were 
frequently surrounded and cut olf, 
especially in the iieighboarhood of tl»c 
Montehaldo, and between that and 
Trent. The latter important town 
was in a state little short oJ open 
insurrection. The whole disposable 
forces of the Austrians in the Tyrol 
itself consisted of two weak brigades, 
which were entirely absorbed in guard- 
ing the posts of Bolzano and Botzen, 
with the Brenner Pass, and the newly 
constructed fortress of Franzens, sit- 
uated to the north of Brescia, and 
commanding the junction of the roads 
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northwards to Iiinspruck, and east- Haspinger, the famona companion of 
wards to Cariiithia. In these circiim- Hofer in 1809. The well-known red 
stances, Radetsky intrusted to Colonel beard, which had then been such a 
Rai'on Zobil and^ weak brigade the terror to the enemy, was now a silver 
important task of securing Trent, and grev ; but the gait of the hero had 
getting the command of the adjacent undergone no change, his eye lost 
country. He executed his mission none of its ancient lire. He had the 
with such vigour and ability, that satisfaction to meet in Bolzano with 
though he had in tlio first instance Captain Gasser, a comrade of ancient 
only eight hundred men and thi'ee days, who, like him, had come forth 
guns at his disx)osal, yet he contrived to resist the encroachment, of Italian 
to make his way through the hostile liberalism as they had done the inva- 
streets into the castle, from whence, sion of French democracy, 
by the threat of a bpmbardment, and 30. This burst of loyalty in all the 
giving the town up lo pillage, he sue- inhabitants of German descent in the 
ceeded ii^verawiiig it. The principal Tyrol was much promoted by an im- 
Icaders of the revolt, all Italians, were prudent proclamation issued by the 
arrested, the citizens disarmed, the rrovisional Government at Milan, in 
W'earing of party badges forbidden, which, regarding mthcr geographical 
and the magistracy secured in the divisions than political or moral dis- 
Geiman interest. Meanwhile the Gov- tinction, they had assigned tlie Bren- 
ernment, sensible of the vital import- iier and the" crest of the mountains 
ance of the Tyrol to the maintenance separating Italy from Germany as the 
of their Italian possessions, and rely- frontier line between the Austrian ter- 
iiig on the well-known and oft-tried ritories and those of the Italian Re- 
fidelity of its inhabitants, issued a public. This line would tave detached 
proclamation calling upon them to a great number of districts strongly 
take up arms in defence of their king attached to the House of Hapsburg 
and country. The call was nobly from the Imperial rule; among the 
responded to by all of the German rest the valley of Passeyr, the birth- 
blood ; and even in those valleys place and residence of Hofer himself, 
which lie on the Italian aide* of the The German inhabitants of these dis- 
Brenner and the crest of the moun- tricts entertained a bitter recollection 
tains, it met with mcie success than of the French nilo w’hcn they foimed 
could have been expected. The Ger- part of the Regno d'ltalio, under the 
man race, as every traveller wlio has vicero}*.lty of Prince Eugene ; and 
vjpitcd that interesting couutiy kiiow's, they were resolute to resist a repeti- 
had spread over the Alpine ridge down tioii of the evils then endured. It is 
the valleys, and with them had been worthy of remark, that, while the re- 
diffused the fidelity, loyalty, and hon- volutionary government of J^mbardy 
esty of tile German character. Before was thus busied with detaching ancient 
many weeks were over, sixty com- and attached provinces from the Aus- 
panies of riHcmen were in arms and ti*iun empire^ it itself was threatened 
fully organised. Rusty swords were with a similar process of dissolution 
furbished up and sharpened ; rifles, in lear from the revolutionary govern- 
which^had hung unused since 1809, incut of France. The democrats of 
were uiislung and cleaned ; ball-prac- Savoy, taking advantage of the detach- 
tice was established in every piu-ish ; ing of the cliief Sardinian garrisoiis 
and not only did tlie peasantry every- from their territory, resolved to set 
v'here take up arms, but the students up for themselves, and invited the 
from the Tyrol, who were at the patriots of Lyons to ro-oj)uiate in the 
university of A^ienna, separated from movement. They were not slow in 
their comrades who were in open ro- answering the appeal. On the 3d 
volt, and rejoined the standard of April, a corps of eighteen hundred 
tlicir fathers on their native moun- free volunteers from thence crossed 
tains. They Avere accompanied by the frontier, and advanced without 
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opposition to Chambray, which they 
occupied, and established a provisional 
government. But being unsupiiorted 
by the government forces, this inroad 
soon came to a disgraceful termination. 
Next day the' peasants from the ad- 
joining mountains, who were attached 
to their ancient sovereigns, descended 
from their hills, armed with rusty 
fowling-pieces and scythes, and chased 
the intruders ignominiously back into 
their own territory. 

31. These, however, were mere epi- 
sodes in the war ; the real contest lay on 
the Mincio, and there it commenced in 
good earnest in the beginning of April. 
The great inferiority of Radetsky’s 
force rendemd it impossible to hold 
that line pennancntly ; but he resolved 
to maintain it as long as possible, in 
order to gain time for the provisioning 
and arming of Peschici'a and Mantua, 
which, by the unaccountable negli- 
gence of tne Austrian Goveri^icnt, had 
not yet been done. It was now set 
about, however, in good earnest, and 
the aged governor of the latter fortress, 
Count Goijakowskij exhibited in this 
important duty an energy which rival- 
led that of Radetsky himself. By his 
efforts during the week that Charles 
Albert was doomed to inactivity' await- 
ing his reinforcements, four months’ 
provisions were swept into both places; 
and Mantua, whicli during the long 
peace had lost much of its warlike as- 
pect, was again rendered a fortress of 
the first order. Hardly was this done, 
w'hcn Charles Albert, having at length 
got his army well in hand, directed it 
^April 8), in several column/^, on the 
Minejo. Gcneml Bava, with tour thou- 
sand Piedmontese and sixteen guns, 
made the first attack, by assailing the 
village of Goito on the extreme Aus- 
trian left, which, after an obstinate 
defence, was carried by the gallantly 
of the Piedmontese riflemen, with the 
loss of two hundred men and four guns 
to the vanquished, and the biidge 
taken, the Austrians retiring to Man- 
tua. Among the Austrians killed were 
two nephews of Hofer, who, with the 
whole Tyrolese regiment to which they 
belonged, had fought with the utmost 
courage. Radetsky wrote to the Ty- 


rolese, announciug their loss : ** The 
regiment, your cnildren, whom you 
have sent me, is worthy of your coun- 
try.** The Piedmontese loss was equal 
to that of the Austrians ; but the latter 
were undoubtedly worsted, as the town 
was taken, aud the passage of the 
Mincio forced ; and this was a matter 
of no small importance in the outset 
of the campaign. 

32. Upon receiving intelligence of 
this disaster on his left, Radetsky im- 
mediately concentrated his whole dis- 
{losablc forces, amounting to 19,000 
men, at Villafranca, between Goito and 
Verona, and at first seemed disposed to 
give buttle instead of abandoning the 
line of the Mincio. But he was soon 
induced to alter his views. His force 
was so inferior to that of the enemy, 
that he could hardly hope to deliver 
a general battle with any prospect of 
success, and the distracted state of the 
Austrian moiiureliy not only ])recluded 
the hope of any considerable reinforce- 
ments to compensate losses, but ren- 
dered the little army under his com- 
mand in a manner the last hope of the 
monarchy. Charles Albert, mean- 
while, was not the man to half midway 
in the career of success. On the day 
following the capture of Goito, two 
other corps approached the Mincio at 
Valcggio and Mozambano, and the 
passage at the foimer point was effect- 
ed in spite *of a heavy fire from the 
Austrian batteries. The Picdiiioiitege 
forces were thus solidly established 
on the left of the river. Seeing this, 
and having accomplished the provi- 
sioning of Peschiera and Mantua, 
RadetScy resolved to retreat ; and on 
the 10th the whole army retired be- 
hind the Adige, leaving only a detach- 
ment on the right bank of that river 
to keep up the communication between 
the headquarters at Verona and the 
fortress of Peschiera, which it was an- 
ticipated would be the first object of 
attack. 

33. So far brilliant success had at- 
tended the Piedmontese anns, whicli 
were obviously wdelded with courage, 
as well as directed with skill Such 
early advantage, of importance in all 
warn, is doubly so in those of a revolu- 
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tionaiy character, in whicli so much fused to allow two battalions of light 
depends upon the excitement conse- troons with two guns, which were ear- 
quent on triumphs ; and against a less nestiy pressed for, to accompany them, 
experienced commander than Radct- The expedition accordingly set out 
sky, it might possibly have led to de- from Brescia, under the command of 
cisive results. But the character of General Alleniandi, consisting of four 
that gi'cat general was precisely the one thousand men, all Italian volunteers, 
fitted to erect a barrier against which They marched on the 9th of April, in 
the waves of revolutionary fervour columns of five or six hundred men 
Avould ^eat in vain. The importance eacli, and moved up the valleys leading 
and vast strength of the line of the to the Al])s, which .soon fell, 4vithoHt 
Adige was now apparent, as well as the opposition, into their h^nds. Their 
value of the time gained by Radetsky progress was so^rapid, that by the 17th 
for j)rovi8ioning the fortresses covering April they w’ere in po.ssession of the 
its flanks. It was impossible to force wide tract of country stretching from 
tlie line ot that river between Peschiera Cles to the Lago di Garda, and all the 
and Mantua while both of these places roads leading to Trent had fallen into 
were in the hands of the enemy ; and their hands. It was their intention 
yet, to reduce either, with an able and to have made a concentrated attack on 
enterprising enemy, ready to fall on that important town, which, if taken, 
the besieging army, was evidently an would have entirely cut off the corn- 
undertaking exposed to great hazard, munications of the Austrians with their 
Charles Albert, therefore, wisely re- own dominions, 
solved to await the anival of reinforce- 3.5. Great was the enthusiasm in the 
ments before he hazarded the hulk of Italian free corps at this auspicious 
his forces bejmnd the Mincio; and he commencement of their operations, 
merely, in themean time, sent advanced The poetry of the war was represented 
guards over the river to obserVe the by Signora Bettroni, a heroine who 
country between it and the Adige, commanded a detachment of one hun- 
holdiiig in strength all the bridges, so dijed men. But never was more clearly 
as to give him the means at pleasure evinced than was soon done the utter 
of commeucing more important opera- inadequacy of raw troops to resist the 
tioiis, which he designed, in the first onset of regular forces, even though 
instance, to direct against Peschiera. gi'eatly inferior in number. General 
34. The generals and colonels of the Wcldcn, who commanded the Aus- 
free revolutionary corfis, which had trian Ibrces in Trent, drew two batta- 
becn raised in Lombardy, now earnestly lions of infantry from the Vorarlbcrg, 
pressed tlie King to allow them to take where the declared neutrality of the 
advantage of this delay to make a grand Swiss rendered their presence no 
incursion into the Italian Tyrol. They longer nccessaiy, and witn these, and 
were encouraged to hope for great re- as inueh#is was disposable of his little 
suits from this operation, from the garrison, rt^solvcd to advance and anti- 
friendly disposition of the whole in- cipatc the attack of the enemy. He 
habitants of Italian descent in the divided his force into two small col- 
southern Tyrol, the most of whom umns, one of which moved from Trent 
“Were %lrea(ly in aims for the cause of over the mountains into the valley of 
Italian independence. Charles Albert the Sarca against Allemandi's right, 
at once perceived the great advantages the other on Cles, in the Val di Sole, 
which this enterprise, if successful, so as to menace his left ; while at the 
would produce, by endangering, if not same time the little garrison of Riva, 
entirely cutting oif, the Austrian com- on the Lago di Garda, sallied forth, 
munications by the valley of Trent and totally defeated (April 18) another 
with Vienna, and he readily fmve his of the columns, six hundred strong, 
consent to the undertaking. He had w'hich w'as menacing its position, 
so little confidence, however, iii the The first of Wclden's columns encoun- 
steadiuess of these allies, tliat he re- tcred (April 19) a body of free volun- 
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teera at Silemo, in the valley of the 
Sarca, and speedily put them to the 
rout ; the second in a few minutes dis- 
persed Allemandi’s principal force near 
Cles. The effect of these victories 
was, that the free bands flod headlong^, 
out of the Tyrol, and regained the 
plains of Lombardy in the utmost con- 
sternation and total disorganisation. 
So complete was the rout that, after 
a f^eat tleal of mutual abuse and re- 
crimination,* the whole of these free 
bands wore dissalyedj and such of 
them as remained, incorporated with 
the regular army of Piedmont. 

36. Shortly after 'this check, Charles 
Albert, having received considerable 
reinforcements, which raised his army 
to 37,000 infantry, 4000 cavaliy, and 
80 guns, deemed himself in sufficient 
strength to undertake the operatum 
ho had long meditated, which was to 
occupy in force the Venetian States in 
the rear of Radetsky, and at the same 
time throw forwai-d his own left along 
the eastern shore of the Ltigo di Garda, 
and seize upon Rivoli. By these 
means he hoped to turn both flanks of 
the Austrian position, and cut Radet- 
sky ofl’ at on(io from the minforce- 
ments which were hastening to liim 
through the Tyrol, and the army of 
reserve which was beginning slowly 
to collect on the banks of the Isoiizo. 
With this view he sent (jencriil Ija 
Marmora, one of the best oflicers in 
his army, de.stiiiGd for future distinc- 
tion, to Venice, to hasten the forma- 
tion of the levies there; while the 
Papal troops, some of which, as already 
noticed, Avere foreigners of ^excellent 
quality, under General Diirando, sup- 
ported by the Tuscan and other levies 
from tlie south of Po that were ready 
for the field, received orders to cross 
the Lower Po and occimy the Venetian 
teiTitory, including Friuli. At the 
same time the Piedmontese army on 
the Mincio, now fully in hand "and 
strongly reinforced by the arrival of 
troops from the rear, was to commence 
operations on their own left by the 
blockade of Peschiera. On their side, 
meanwhile, the Austrians were not 
idle. The Archduke John hastened 
to the Tyrol, pressed the armaments 
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in that warlike and faithful t>rovince, 
and moved southward into the Italian 
valleys; while General Nugent, who 
commanded the Austrian nriiiy of re- 
serve on the Isouzo, passed that river, 
and was slowly advancing towards 
Udine, the capital of Fiiuli, so that he 
might soon be expected to come in 
contact with General Durando, wdio 
commanded the Papal troops^ which 
were to converge towards the same 
point from the Roman frontier. 

37. It is evident that this design 
was well conceived, andmtids the most 
of tlie forces at the disposal of the 
Piedmontese sovereign. It was open, 
how'ever, to the usual danger of such 
flank attacks — viz. , that of one of the 
columns of attack being suddenly as- 
sailed and crushed before the others 
had time to hasten to its relief. This 
accordingly happened in the present 
instance. On the 23d April a graftd 
reconnaissance was made by Charles 
Albert in person, at the head of twelve 
battalions and a brigade of horse, 
aci-oss the Mincio from Valeggio, in 
the difection of Villafranca ; while a 
similhr movement with a like force 
took place two days afterwaids, on 
I the extreme right under the Duke of 
I Savoy, who crossed the Mincio at 
I Guidizzolo, and advanced to the neigh- 
I hourhood of Mantua. The result was 
that it was ascertained that the enemy 
remained shut up in Verona, and be- 
hind the batteries of M antua. The King 
in consequence in person superin- 
tended the construction ol‘ a strong 
bridge at Goito ; and from the number 
of troops w'hich were moved (April 26) 
at all points across the Mincio,* it be- 
came evident that he intended to cou- 
centrate^thc bulk of his forces between 
that river and the Adige, and that his 
first attack would be directed,* after’ 
blockading Peschiera, against the Ans- 

^ The Piedmontese army which crossed the 
Mincio was 41,000 strong ; 10,000 men were 
left on the left hank of that river (including 
a line Tuscan division, 5200 strong, which had 
just joined) to observe Peschiera and Man- 
tua; and 5000 more were employed watch- 
ing the Tyrolese frontier on tlie side of Bres- 
cia. Durando had 7000 Papal troops in the 
Venetian provinces. In all, Charles Albert 
had 08,000.— Ulloa, i. 144, 145. 
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trian positions covering the defile Adige, which was done in good order, 
which leads by the banks of the latter but with considerable loss. In this 
river to Trent and Gemiahy. action the Imperialists loit nine hun- 

38. Pastkengo, situated thi‘ee dred men, including three hundred 
leagues above Verona, on the road to prisoners ; the King nut more than 
Trent, has always been found to be Jialf the number. After the battle, 
a strategical point of the greatest the village of Bussolengo was also 
portance in the wars on the Mincio, as abandoned, and the Austrian army re- 
it is placed at the point where the tired entirely behind the Adige, 
great road from Mantua to the Tyrol 39. While these engagements were 
reaches the Adige and enters the monn- going on, the garrison of Peschiera 
tains. The possession of it therefore made a vigorous sally, which, how- 
covei*a’ Rivoli, the plateau of which is ever, was repulsed. By the occupa- 
the key Gf t^e southern Tyrol, and tion of Pastrengo and Russolengo, and 
gives the command of the whole defile the retreat of tlie Austrians across the 
leading Cb Germany. No sooner did Adige, Charles Albert was enabled to 
Radetsky perceive that the attack was complete the investment of that fort- 
to be made in this quarter, than he rcss, and thereby render his left corn- 
sent orders to General Weldcn to pai-atively secure ; while with his right, 
strengthen himself as much as ])Ossible into which he threw his principal 
on the plateau ; and to gain time for force, ho was preparing to effect the 
doing so, he placed a brigade in Pas- blockade of Mantua, which had not 
t^ugo under General Wohlgemuth, yet been completed, owing to the inl- 
and another at Buasoleiigo, so as to mense extent of the ^vorks of the place, 
threaten the right flank of an enemy and of the inundations by which they 
moving on it. On the 29th April the were sun’oiinded. Afraid of the pesti- 
King advanced in person against Pas- Icntial exlifdationsfi om these marshes, 
trengo with the division of General Charles Albert employed the Tuscan 
Broglia, and a warm action ensued for division, 6200 strong, to form a con- 
the heights of llomaldola, the domiii- sidemble i)art of the blockading force, 
ant ridge of the hills lying at the foot and sent a portion of them across the 
of the Alps in that (piartcr. It finally Mincio by Governolo to out off the 
remained in the hantls of the Piedmon- communication with Legnago, which 
tese, who, with valour and skill equal hitherto had remained open. No 
to their opponents, had the advantage sooner did the governor of the fortress 
of superior numbers. Tlio Austrians leani thsil the Italian troops were across 
retired to Pastreiigo. There the com- the river, than he made a sally and 
bat was renewed next day wdth larger routed them, with such loss that they 
forces and c(]ual resolution on laith were driven from their gi’ound back to 
sides. General Wocher commanded Governolo, which was even attempted 
the Imperialists, now consisting of to be ca^ied, though without success, 
two brigades, who defended the posi- In consequence of this disaster, the 
lion with the utmost resolution. The Italian division made no further at- 
Tiedinontese attack was made by an tempt to extend the blockade to the left 
entire division uu^er General Federici, bank of the river, and left the commu- 
supp»rtcd by the whole left wing and nication with Legnago entirely ojieii. 
reserve of their anny, numbering not About the same time, the last rem- 
less than twenty thousand combatants, naiits of the Italian free hands were 
At the first caiiiion-sliot, Radetsky, attacked at Storo by a detachment sent 
with his stair, apiiroached the spot out by General Welden, which totally 
from Verona ; hut after viewing the defeated them, and sent them head- 
enemy’s position and forces, he did long out of the Austrian territory, 
not deem lumself in sufficient strength 40. Charles Albert shortly after made 
to hazard a general battle in defence an atteinjit to gain the heights of Rivoli, 
of the post. Orders were therefore but it was done in a very feeble man- 
sent to Wocher ,to retire behind the ncr, and the inadequacy of the forCc 
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employed was perhaps the ^atest 
fault committed by him during the 
whole canmaign. On the 4th May the 
remains of the free corps were trans- 
ported across the Lago di Garda from 
Salo to L’ Assize, where they were 
joined by a strong Piedmontese regi- 
ment and a lialf-battery of artilleiy. 
Next day the uniteil force, about five 
thousand strong, scaled the heights 
which lie between the lake and the 
valley of the Adige, passed the Fsissio 
rivulet, aud began the ascent of the 
lugged flanks of the Montcbaldo. 
The Austrian outpostafell back to the 
main body, wliich, securely posted 
amidst rocks and thickets, kept up so 
heavy a fire that the assailants were 
quickly obliged to retire. Convinced 
by this repulse that no impression 
was to be made on the extreme Aus- 
trian right resting on the rocks of 
Rivoli, the King directed his whole 
attention to their centre, which lay in 
front of Verona, though not under the 
cannon of that place. The position of 
Kadetsky there was, however, strong, 
standing on the edge of a simcious 

{ dateau covered in front by tne vil- 
ages of Crocebianca, San Massimo, 
and Santa Lucia, and sloping gently 
down in rear to the glacis of Verona. 
There the veteran field-marshal re- 
solved to give battle with the whole 
force he could collect, being little over 
16,000 men, with 54 guns ; for ife 
could not retire farther without ex- 
posing Verona to bombardment, and 
endangering his communications by 
Trent with Germany. 

41. At six ill the moniiijg of the 
6tb May, the whole Pieumontese 
army, 40,000 strong, with 70 guns, 
stood to their aims, and shortly after 
ailvanced to the attack. On the 
left General Broglia led his division 
against Crocebianca; in the centre 
D’AiTillars directed his against San 
Massimo ; on the right General Bava 
was to mass two brigaules aud the re- 
serve against Santa Lucia. The dif- 
ferent divisions moved swiftly across 
the plain which separated, the two 
armies, preceded by their guns, with 
their flanks covered by a cloud of 
skirmishers. The fire by nine was ex- 


tremely \farm on both sides, and the 
Piedmontese troops were advancing 
with great Readiness and loud shouts 
to the attack, when their progress on 
the left was checked by the fire, on 
their flank, of an Austrian battery. 
Tljp weight of the attack was upon 
this directed by the King against the 
village of Santa Lucia, on the Austrian 
left, which was strongljfe^upied, and 
obstinately defended by a brigade 
of the Imperialists under Strassoldo. 
The attack, however, by the Piedmon- 
tese w'as not less determined; house 
after house, street after street, were 
successively carried ; the ctfiirch and 
churchyard, after a sanguinary strug- 
gle, were stormed by the assailants, 
and at length the whole village was 
conquered. But the Imperialists in 
sullen dejection stood firm, still ready 
to give battle in its rear. Elated by 
their success,* the Piedmontese wA*e 
rushing out of the village to renew the 
attack on the other side, when their 
flank was torn by a discharge from an 
Austrian -Italian battalion, who im- 
mediately after charged with the bayo- 
net and drove them back. In vain 
they rejieatcdly endeavoured to debouch 
and renew the attack ; they were as 
often checked by the fire of grape and 
musketry which issued from tho Aus- 
trian lines. Seeing this, and regarding 
Santa Lucia as the decisive ])oint, the 
King hurried forwaid tho brigade of 
giiaids to support the attack, and 
X^osted himself at their head. But 
the Austrians meanwhile brought up 
reinforcements not less powerful ; 
Count Clam arrived with three bat- 
talions, and with them a general at- 
tempt to retake the village was made. 
The King, on his side, ijipon this drew 
ill the whole division of General 
D’Arvillars from his centre ; ami tho 
combatants on either part, broken into 
small bodies by thomterveriiiig gardens 
and enclosures, fought hand to hand 
with equal valour and resolution. But 
they did so without the Imperialists 
beiug able to retake the village. Mean- 
whilo the battle raged with, a like fury 
along tho whole front, especially when 
General Broglia, with the Piedmontese 
left, attacked the villages of Croce- 
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bianca and San Massimo the Aus- 1 
trial! right and centre. Rut no decis- 
ive advantage was gained in that quar- 
ter ; and at four o’clock the King, 
finding that nothing beyond * the bare 
possession of tlie village had been 
gained by his attack on Santa Loicia, 
gave orders for a general retreat. It 
was condi^cted in good order, under 
cover of th^^brigade Coni, headed by 
the Duke 'of Savoy ; but not with- 
out some disorder among tlie Italian 
troops, several hundred of whom were 
made prisoners. The Piedmontese 
loss was 98 killed and 659 wounded ; 
that of the Austrians nearly as con- 
siderable.* 

42. Although the result of this bat- 
tle was nowise decisive, it had a ma- 
terial effect upon the issue of the 
campaign, and modified in an im 2 )ort- 
ant way the measures both of the Im- 
perialists and the Piedmontese. On 
the one hand, Charles Albert became 
convinced that he could not, with his 
present forces, assail with success the 
Austrian position on tlie Adige, or 
force the iinpoi-tant plateau of Rivoli, 
the bulwark of their commiinication 
with Germany ; on the other, the ’Im- 
perial general felt that the campaign 
to him had hitherto been a losing i 
game, and that it taxed his utmost | 
strength to maintain himself in the 
last defensive position in Italy, formed 
by Verona, J^gnago, and the line of 
the Adige. Thus both parties were in 
a manner compelled to pause in their 
Gyrations ; and this was the more 
advisable, as each expected consid- 
erable reinforcements shortly. The 
King hoped for the speedy arrival of 
the Papal troops, including the Swiss 
regiments, on nis adversaries’ commu- 
nications, and something might be ex- 
pected, at least for guarding convoys 
and keeping up communications, from 
the numerous Tuscan and Lombard 
volunteer corps forming in his rear. 
Radetsky had still more material suc- 
cour to expect from the army of reserve 
under General Nugent, which tlio Im- 
perial Government, notwithstanding 

* For the account of this battle compare 
ScHOFMiAus, i>p. 160, 166, with Ulloa, L pp. 
155, 161, and Ellesmerk, pp. 103, 107. 


the straits to which it had been reduced, 
had contrived to form on the Isonzo, 
and which was now beginning to 
threaten Friuli, and make its weight 
felt in the most impoitaut way in the 
rear of his position. 

43. Count Laval Nugent, Master of 
the Ordnance, and General -in -Chief 
in Ijower Austria, one of the most 
distinguished veterans of the Imperial 
army, had in the commencen)ent of 
the war offered his services to collec t 
and conduct the army 4 }f reserve which 
the Cabinet of Vienna had ordered to 
be formed on the Isonzo. Forty years’ 
service in the Imperial army, and 

reseiice in above a hundred battles, 

ad matured, by the lessons of expe- 
rience, a mind fonned by nature to 
discharge the most important duties 
of a general. Ills offer was accepted ; 
and on the 4tli April he reached Gortz, 
and established his headquarters there, 
to superintend the forniatioii of the 
anny of reserve. It already consist- 
ed, at least on paper, of 20,000 men, 
of whom 1700 were cavalry, with 
64 gnns and two rocket batteries. 
No less than 8000 of the infantry, 
however, were several marches in tlu‘ 
rfcjir, and great part of the artillery 
was without horses, and therefore in- 
capable of immediate service. The 
troops were composed of two classes — 
the reserves foi warded from the depots 
in the interior to the Austrian regi- 
ments in Italy ; the Croat borderers, 
forwarded by Count Jki.lachicii, 
Ban of Croatia, who, although all 
but dethroned by the rebellious Mag- 
yars i^ his own dominions, had in 
the noblest manner despatched eveiy 
dis 2 )osahle man to the support of his 
veteran comrade. So slowly, how- 
ever, did the troops arrive, and suck 
was the state of destitution to whicli 
the artillery was reduc'cd, that it was 
not till the 15th April that he was able 
to move forward, and then it was only 
with 18,000 men and 46 guns. 

44. General Zucchi commanded the 
Italian forces in Friuli ; but they con- 
sisted only of 8000 regular troops, 
forming part of the reginienta iu the 
Imperial service which had revolted, 
anti 8000 vulupteers and national 
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gnanls, on whom no reliance could he 
placed. Fearful of a collision in the 
open field with the German forces, 
Zucchi ahut himself up in the fortress 
of Palma^Hova with 8000 men, leav- 
ing the romfainder to aid tho garrison 
of Udine. Both towns were soon in- 
vested by Nugent ; and as Udine was 
suriminded by an old wall, and the 
streets were strongly barricailed, a des- 
iderate resistance was anticipated. It 
aU ended, however, in Smoke. On the 
21st, the Austrians commenced a bom- 
bardment, which, after lastiii" two 
lioui'S, struck such terror into the in- 
habitants that they proposed a capi- 
tulation, which was concluded on fav- 
ourable terms to the citizens on the 
23tl. The troops in it retired to Osopo. 
Tlie capitulation was to bo opcji to 
Palma-Nova, and alfthe towns in the 
province; but they refused to take 
advantage of it, and Nugent, leaving 
these merely observed by inconsider- 
able blockading forces, advanced lei- 
surely, after crossing the Tagliamento, 
with the main bo(Iy of his troops to 
Pordenono, which he reached on the 
80th, his advanced-guard being posted 
at Sacile. 

45. Nugent, who, though a brave 
and experienced officer, belonged to the 
old school. in war, advanced so slowly 
that hefote he reached the Piave the 
Italian forces had gained time to break 
down the bridges and collect on the 
opposite bank. They were under the 
command of General Durando, were 
organised in three divisions, and 
niiiouiitcd in all to 15,000 men, of 
Avliom 4000, with 8 guns mid 700 
horse, were Papal Swiss, the best 
troops in all Italy. To cross a broad 
and deep river, in presence of such a 
force, with one of little greater amount, 
was an undertaking of no little diffi- 
culty. Tho Swiss contingent, which 
was so fomiidable, was posted, under 
Durando in person, near Monte-Bel- 
luno, with its front towards Feltre. 
This body was worth more than the 
Avhole of 'the rest of the army put to- 
gether, for tho remainder consisted of 
undisciplined Italian volunteers, wdio 
were likely to disband on tlie first se- 
rious danger. Thu Austrians continued 


to advanc^ and when they arrived at 
the Piave, finding the bridges de^stroy- 
ed, and then* own pontoon-train too 
short to effect the passage, turned to 
their right, and marched up the left 
bank to Belluno, where there was a 
stone bridge which had been canned 
by a detached Austrian brigade, under 
Cnloz, on the 5th May. Ti^rc Nugent 
crossed on the 7th. Upon this Du- 
rando, who found the whole Austi’ian 
anny directed against his single divi- 
sion, retired, but not on the two other 
Italian divisions, who were posted in 
front of Treviso, hut on Bassaiio, at 
the entrance of the Val Sugaiia — an 
eccentric movement, which entirely 
separated him from the rest of the 
anny, and exposed both to the most 
serious dangers. The Austrian general 
immediately availed himself of liis ad- 
vantage. Rapidly countermarching, 
he again approached Treviso, concen- 
trateil his troops at Visnadello, and, 
after two sharp skinnishes on the 9th 
and 11th, obliged the Italian troops to 
retire, leaving Treviso, garrisoned only 
by 8500 of the free hands, to its fate. 
Ferrari, who commanded the Italians, 
withdrew to Mestre, intending to unit** 
with the garrison of Ve,niee; while 
Durando moved down the stream of 
the Hrenta in the same direction, 
hoping to regain his comrades there. 
Nugent was now obliged to resign the 
command from ill health, and it was 
assumed by Count Thurn, who on the 
18th concentrated his W'hole force, 
19,000 strong, at Visnadello. Tho 
Italian generis had no force at their 
command capable of withstanding such 
a Tiiass ; and it advanced against Vi- 
cenza, in obedience to pressing orders 
received from Kadetsky to hasten, with 
every disposable sabre and bayonet, to 
the decisive point on the Adige, t 
40. So pressing had uDuirs now be- 
come on tliat river, that lliough Vi- 
Oenza lay on the direct road to Verona, 
and a vigorous attack upon it with the 
force at the disposal of the Austrian 
general could hardly fail of success, 
yet Thurn, to avoid delay and the risk 
of an action with Durando, who, hav- 
ing united with Ferrari’s troops, w’as 
now hastening u^) to its support, re- 
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solved not to attempt its deduction, 
but to make a circuit round it and 
continue his march to Verona. This 
ho did accordingly. On the 20th his 
advanced guards fell in with Radetsky's 
posts in the rear, and on the 21st the 
miich-wished-for junction took place, 
and the force on the Adige was in- 
creased by, nearly twenty thousand 
good troops. Radetsky, however, was 
anxious not to leave so important a 
town as Vicenza in the hands of the 
enemy, and he ordered Thum to re- 
tmee his ste])s and attack it. He did 
so accordingly, and an assault was 
(May 2t1) delivered. But the barri- 
cades were strong, the resistance stout, 
the guns of heavy metal, and a Swiss 
battiilion, which Uuraudo had mean- 
while thrown into the place, displayed 
the most undaunted valour. The re- 
sult was, that the attack failed ; and, 
after a useless carnage, Thurn drew off 
his men, and rejoined the commander- 
in-chief on the 25th at Verona, leav- 
ing Vicenza still in the hands of the 
enemy. ^ i 

47. During these events, the im- 
portant counter-revolution took jdace 
at Naples, on the 15th May, which 
completely restored the royal autho- 
rity, and occasioned an immediate 
change in the foreign policy and dis- 
posal of the military i'orce of the 
Slate. Previous to that event the 
Neapolitan troops, 20,000 strong, had 
arrived upon the Lower Po ; and the 
government being com])letcly in the 
haiidsof the democratic party, this large 
force was intended to have co-o{)ei'ated 
with the Papal troops. But when the 
King had triumphed over the demo- 
cratic party in the streets of Naples, a 
’change of ministiy and measures im- 
mediately took place, and oivlem wej'e 
issuuil to the army on the Lower Po 
to return. When tliese counter-orders 
reached the army, which was under 
the command of General Pepe, a stren- 
uous Liberal, a struggle ensued in the 
army as to which party they should 
obey. Matters came to a crisis on the 
28th May, when Pepe, disobeying the 
orders of his government, instead of 
returning towards Naples, gave orders 
to a division to cross the Po, and ad- 


vance into the Venetian territories. 
Several re^ments resisted, and, head- 
ed by their officers, began to inarch 
homewards. In vain the populace of 
Bologna gave the most strenuous sup- 
port to the Liberal party in the army. 
Pepe persuadijd two battalions of vol- 
niitecis and a battery, all Italians, to 
cross the river ; but when the remain- 
ing troops of the line approached its 
banks, General Klein issued a countei - 
order, and all the regiments ffocked to 
his standard, anfl formed a camp at 
(-ento ready to obey their sovereign. 
Pepe soon found that all ho could do 
was to retain the Italian volunteers on 
his side. At Venice also, the Neapo- 
litan troops, which had been embarked 
in tlie fleet, w'cre recalled, and none 
but the Italian volunteers remained. 
These events were by far the most im- 
portant which had yet occurred in the 
course oi‘ the war ; for at the vciy time 
,when the junction of the army of re- 
serve added 20,000 men to the forces 
of Radetsky, the change at Naples 
withdrew as large a foive from the 
league of Italian independence! 

48. Tlieir importance became the 
more cons])icuous from what was .oc- 
ciming at the same time in the main 
annies on the Adige. The Austrians 
had, during the three weeks*' inaction 
which succeeded the battle of Santa 
Lucia, greatly strengthened their posi- 
tion, and, in fact, converted it into a 
large intrenched camp in front of Ve- 
rona. Charles Albert did the same, 
and exerted himself to the utmost to 
get up troops from the rear to cover 
the sie/jp of Pescliiera. But though 
he received considerable reinforcements 
from his own dominions, the Milanese 
levies went on so slowly that only five 
or six thousand of the line were as yet 
in the front, and as many volunteers. 
The enthusiasm of the Lombards all 
evaporated in civil meetings, illuiiiin- 
atious, and operatic applause — meas- 
ures little calculated to resist the on- 
set of the Transalpine legions. Nor 
were iuteimal divisions of a still more 
serious character awanting to paralyse 
the energy by which alone the inde- 
pendence., of Italy could be secured. 
The leading democrats in the several 
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towns were so divided, and so jealous 
of superior authority, that Charles 
Albert, in desijair, resolved to have 
nothing to do with them, and declined 
the proffered crown of Northern Italy. 

49. The King, however, was not 
remiss in those warlike measures by 
which alone tlie independence of the 
Peninsula could be secured. His 
whole attention was, in the first, in- 
stance, directed tO the siege of Pesch- 
iera, the operations agftinst which were 
becoming serious when the army of 
reserve wjis approacliing the Adige. 
This fortress, situated at the jioiiit 
where the Mincio issues from the Lago 
di Garda, tliougli not of tlie first order, 
was of considerable strength, and the 
garrison, which was sixteen hundred 
strong, liad orders to delend itself to 
tlie last extremity. The King fixed 
his headquarters with the covering 
force at Honzambuno, about a league 
from the place ; the Duke of Genua 
was intrusted with the direction of the 
artillery and besieging force, which 
consisted of two Piedmontese brigades 
and a battalion of marines. The bat- 
teries \vere armed early on the 18th 
May, and at 1 p.m. on that day the 
fire began at the distance of six hun- 
dred yards. Though no practicable 
breach in the body of the place had 
been made, the garrison were, ('.hiefly 
from the cifect of tlie vertical fire and 
the silencing of two outworks, soon 
reduced to ^rcat straits, and no pro- 
visions remained but dry maize. Sum- 
moned to surrender on the 26th May, 
however, the governor refused, trusting 
to the measures which the coivjiiander- 
iii-chief was meditating for his relief. 

50. The position of Charles Albert 
covering the siege was so strong that 
Radetsky despaired of success mm a 
front attack. He resolved, therefore, 
to effect the object of raising the sie^e, 
by threatening another part of Hie 
enemy’s position ; and this he did by 
a bold but most able operation. Leav- 
ing Count Thum with the greater part 
of the army of reserve, sixteen thou- 
sand strong, consisting f tr the roost 
part of young soldiers, to defend the 
intrenched camp in front of Verona, 
he himself set out late in the evening 


of the 27th May, with thirty thousand 
infantry, five thousand horse, and one 
hundred and fifty guns, divided into 
three corps, and took the direction of 
Mantua. The operation was a deli- 
cate and hazardous one ; for the army, 
ill making this cross-march, showed a 
long flank to the King, w'ho might 
have assailed it with advantage at any 
point — “a species of attack,” says Na- 
poleon, “which never fails.” But the 
risk of being so assailed was much les- 
sened by the possession of the fortified 
towns of Verona and Mantua at its 
two extremities, which, in any event, 
secured the two extreme points of the 
line of march, and jireventcd the army 
being turned or cut off from both. 
The troops of Charles Albert lay con- 
centrated in massive columns on the 
summit of Soinnia Canipagna and the 
heights above Villafranca, overhanging 
the long flank of the Austrian anriy. 
It was a glorious night of spring. The 
rolling of iiuincrous guns and caissons 
filled the air with a grumbling sound 
as of distant thunder. On the high 
grounds to the north, the Piedmon- 
tese bivouac -fires burned calm and 
clear, and the darkness was only illu- 
minated at intervals by the flash of 
dropping imisket-shots from their out- 
posts in the plain towai*ds Villafranca, 
along the front 5f which, at the dis- 
tance of about a cannon-shot, the Aus- 
trian host was moving. With won- 
derful skill did the old Marshal con- 
duct his march, and well was he 
seconded by the discipline and steadi- 
ness of his troops. He moved in thi'ee 
parallel columns, each so well closed 
up and arraqged for instant action, 
with horsemen in the front and rear, 
that the whole mass was ready on any 
point, at a few minutes’ notice, to 
wheel into line and give battlo'^with 
the artillery and cavaliy in their pro- 
per places. On the evening of the 
28th the whole army bivouacked, 
without having fired a shot, on the 
glacis under the cannon of Mantua. 
Charles Albert remained entirely igno- 
rant of the movement, and thought 
that some light troops only hod pushed 
across his front.* 

* ScilOBNHALS, pp. 192, 195. 
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51. On the following morning the 
Austrian marshal resumed his inarch 
at daybreak from Mantua, and now 
his design was apparent ; he took the 
road to Cremona. The Austrian ad- 
vanced - guard, pursuing their line 
along the right bank of the 'Mincio, 
and on the southern shore of the lake 
in which Mantua stands, came in con- 
tact, at the Canal Ossone, which issues 
from it, with the Tuscan division, six 
thousand strong, with eight guns, 
which was prepared to dispute the 
passage. The village of Curtatone, 
through which the road ])assed, was 
strongly barricaded and loopholcd, 
and every preparation had been made 
for a vigorous defence. Some delay 
ocouiTed in reaching this post, from 
the deep ditches^ \mich hanked the 
chauss5e on either side requiring to be 
filled up before the columns could pass 
along. At length, however, the lead- 
ing division, under Prince Felix 
Sciiwartzenberg, reached the post, and 
the stormers, under General llencdek, 
were formed for the attack. Twice 
that gallant officer led his troops to 
tlie barricades, and twice they were 
repulsed by the steady fire of the Tus- 
cans. At length, however, on the 
third rush the defences w^ere carried, 
and the guns taken. Half a league to 
the south, at tlie bridge of Montanora, 
Count Clam, with the leading brigade 
of Prince Frederick Schwartzenlierg’s 
division, was engaged in a desperate 
combat Twice his men tried to 
stonn, twice they were driven back in 
disorder. At length the I’uscans, 
turned by a brigade which had crossed 
the Ossone still further south, and 
menaced in flank by Benedek’s men 
•from Curtatone, were enveloped and 
gave way. In these severe combats 
the Tuscan ’division lost five guns, 
four mind red and eighty men killed 
and wounded, and two thousand men 
made prisoners. This advantage, 
gi’cat as it was, had been dearly pur- 
chased by the Imperialists: they lost 
ninety -five killed, and five limidred 
and fifteen wounded. Tlic proportion 
of officers struck to the men proved 
how bravely they had stood to the 
front to lead on their troops; the 


number of officers in action compared 
with the men was one in thirty, the 
number hit was one in sixteen.* 

62. Upon receiving intelligence of 
this disaster, Charles Albert moved 
from his position on Somma Cam- 
pagna, and marched to Goito, moving 
a |)art of his troops to the right bank 
of the Mincio, in order to cover his 
communications with, Lombardy, 
which he imagined the field-marshal 
intended to threaten. It was full 
time he should do so; for on the 
evening of the 29th, the Austrian 
army began its march in two columns 
— the one following the highroad to 
Milan by Cremona, on the left bank 
of the Po, the other by moving by a 
parallel road to its right. On the 
morning of the 30th, Radetsky, wheel- 
ing to the right, directed his army in 
two columns northwards into the space 
lying between the Mincio and tlio Og- 
lio. The right column, consisting of 
Wi*atislaw’s, followed by Wocher’s 
corps, moved on Goito where tlie right 
of the Piedmontese army lay ; the 
left, composed of Aspr^’s corps, 
marched on Ceresara to threaten 
Brescia and their sole I’cmaining route 
to Milan. The field-rnnrshal had no 
intention of giving battle : his object 
was to force the enemy to abandon 
the line of the Mincio, and raise the 
siege of Pcschien^ in prderto preserve 
his communications with Milan. It 
fell out otherwise, however, and the 
Imperialists sustained a severe check 
in consequence of the division of their 
forces into two columns, which ex- 
posed the one to attack while the 
other wSs not at hand to support it. 
General Bava, who (‘omiiianded the 
Piedmontese right wing, to stop this 
advance hastily drew together eighteen 
thousand men and forty-four guns at 
Goito, which he disposed in the most 
skilful manner to defend that ini])or- 
tant town, with its passage ov(;r the 
Mincio. The Austrian advanccd-guard 
under Benedek, comiios<*d of the lead- 
ing brigade of AVratislaw’s corps, was, 

* In the battles of ttio Alma and Inker- 
man, the English ottirers killed or wounded 
were 1 in 15 ; the French, 1 iu 25 ; the Itua 
Sian, 1 in 35. 
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at a turn of the road, at the foot of 
the high ground above the town, sud- 
denly saluted by a fire from a heavy 
battery, to which they had nothing 
to oppose. So eager were the Impe- 
rialists to engage that the field-mar- 
shal was in a manner compelled to 
bring up brigade after brigade to the 
atta%, after the first had been re- 
pulsed. It was all ill vain, however: 
the Piedmontese stood to their guns 
manfully, ind had the advantage of 
fighting under cover, while the Aus- 
trians were exposed. The Duke of 
Genoa directed the artillery with cool- 
ness and judgment: the King, who 
hastened to the front when tlie firing 
began, received a slight contusion on 
the car; and after four hours’ fight- 
ing, the Austrians, after sustaining 
a loss of 397 killed and wounded, drew 
off. 

53. While his right was thus seri- 
ously menaced, the King, with equal 
courage and judgment, stood firm be- 
fore Peschiera — not a gun or a man 
was withdrawn from the siege; and 
the Piedmontese and Austrian troops, 
alike fearful of each other, stood with- 
in their lines aw^ting the issue of tlie 
conflict {joing on^^ But meanwhile 
the gan’ison of that fortress were re- 
duced to the last extremities. Forty 
thousand bombs and cannoii^hot had 
been ^ischai^cd into the place, and 
with such efiirat £hat tivo- thirds of the 
gufis rahiparta were disinouiit- 

<m 1 ; aiia ’ibr such as remained on their 
auriages, only two gunners a-picee 
remained lit lor duty. The vertical 
lire of the Piedmontese had reduced 
the garrison to a third of their num- 
bers; the mills had long sine(? been 
destroyed : and the rcsonree of horse- 
flesh and rouglily-x>ouiided maize hod 
hegiin to fail. .A hist annistico of 
tw'eiity - four liours expired on the 
evening of the 30th, and on that even- 
ing the governor received a final sum- 
ipoiis to sun‘eiid(*r, accompanied by 
aii account of the atfair at Goito, 
wiiich was magnified into a decisive 

* An attpinptto effect a diversion from 
tlie Bide of Kivoli was iiMidG on the 2Stli, but 
failed from the small nnniber of troops dis- 
posable for the iiiovemeut. 
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victory. Upon this all further hesita- 
tion W'as at an end ; a capitulation 
was agreed to on condition of a free 
march to Ancona. On the 31st, at 
mid-day, the Piedmontese troops en- 
tered the fortress, and on the day fol- 
lowing fho King visited the place and 
heard mass in the church. The artil- 
lery taken in the fortress amounted 
to one hundred and eighteen pieces, 
nearly all damaged by the lire to 
which it had been exposed, and part 
of very old constniction. 

54. These repeated disastere render- 
ed the position of Radetsky very criti- 
cal. Notwithstanding his siy:cess at 
the Canal Ossone, the object of the 
expedition to that place had failed. 
Peschiera had fallen, while the repulse 
at Goito had both restored the hopes 
of the Italians and somewhat damped 
the spirit of his own troops. To add 
to his embarrassment, advices were 
received two days afterwards of the 
events of the 26th May at Vienna, 
which had led to a total revolution in 
the government of that capital. On 
the other hand, eveiythiiig seemed to 
smile on the Piedmontese soverei^. 
By the capture' of Peschiera he had 
secured his flank, and acquired a 
solid base of dlierations both against 
Rivoli and Verona ; while by his vic- 
tory at Goito he. had caused his right 
to be respected, and in a great measure 
compensated thie injurious effect on 
public opinion of his defeat at Ossone, 
and the withdrawal of the Neapolitan 
troops from the theatre of war. Above 
all, the revolution at Vienna had en- 
tirely paralysed the forces of his ad- 
versary, and rendered it more than 
doubtful whether Radetsky’s army 
might not ere long receive orders from 
a provisional government to unite their 
forces to those of -the leader of liberated 
Italy. Impressed with these idea^ the 
field-marsW resolved on a retrograde, 
movement, and concentration of his 
forces in the intrenched camp under 
the cannon of V erona. But an ordinary 
retreat would be too hazardous under 
the circumstances ; and he therefore 
-determined, before doing so, to take 
advantage of the concentration of his 
forces on- his left to strike a backhand- 
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c(l blow which should at once clear his 
rear and compel the enemy to keej) at 
a respectful distance. Wilh this view 
he resolved to march with his whole 
disposable force on Vicenza. 

55. The advantages of this move- 
ment, in a strategetical point of view, 
promised to be very great. It would 
reopen a new and secure* communica- 
tion with the Tyrol and Vienna, en- 
tirely within the Austrian territory, 
which could not be said of that by 
Trent, now that Feschiera was taken 
and Rivoli threatened ; restore tlie di- 
rect road Muth Cariiithia, Carniola, and 
Styria, by Trieste, and render available 
the whole country in his rear between 
the Alps and the Po for the sui)ply of 
his army. To insure success it was 
necessary to throw the whole centre 
and left on Vicenza, leave the right 
shut uji within the intrenched camp 
in front of Verona, and abandon Ri- 
voli, the object of such fierce conten- 
tion in fomier w\ars ; for the garrison 
of Vicenza was fifteen thousand strong, 
amply provided wdth artillery, and 
embracing the Swiss regiments of the 
Pope. Blit if Vicenza was gained, and 
the interior line of conimiuiication by 
the Arsa valley in cons^uence 0 |)ened, 
the loss of Rivoli was of no importance; 
nay, it would rather prove an advan- 
tage by distracting the troops and at- 
tention of the enemy from the ’real 
point of attack. 

56. On 2d June, the army, which 
had advanced into the neighbourhood 
of Goito, was drawn bark in an osten- 
tatious manner to Mantua, and reports 
were circulated that a- general retreat 
had been resolved on. General Zoliel, 
who was left with a single brigade in 

• Rivoli, had orders to withdraw from 
that post as soon as it was seriously 
thr^tened. On tlm .5th the field- 
marshal left Mantua with his whole 
disposable force, amounting to 24,000 
infantry, 5000 horse, and 150> guns, 
and took the road to Vicenza. On the 
6th he passed the Adige nt l>gnago, 
with the corps of Asprfc and Wratislaw, 
while Wocher’s weak reserve cor})fi(, 
wheeling to the left, moved up its 
right hank to Verona so as to cover 
the movement from the sight of Charles 


Albert. On the evening of the 9th ho 
was in sight of Vicenza. Passing round 
the group of beautiful hills cafled the 
Monte Berici, he opiwoached the town 
on the eastern side, thereby cutting off 
all communication with Venice. Here 
he was joined next morning by 500(i 
men under General Cnloz, called up 
from Verona, who by great skill had 
succeeded in making their way through 
many natural ^and artif^cinj obstacles. 
This raised the Austrian fofise to 35,000 
men. The enemy under Duraiido, 
however, had in the interim not been 
idle. Tlie Papal division, 6000 strong, 
had been mingled with the Italian 
volunteera, 10,000 more, the artillery, 
consisting of 38 pieces, stationed on 
the most commanding eminences near 
the town, and strong intrenchments 
and barricades thrown up to prevent 
an entrance b(‘ing efiected at any j)oint. 

57. Having got a]! his forces w/^11 in 
hand, on the evening of the 9th the 
field-marshal made his dispositions for 
a general attack on the morning of the 
10th. The key of the enemy’s position 
evidently was the Monte Benci, and 
i’ts occupation would secure the fall of 
the city. Culoz, on the left, was to 
a,ssail the lofty summit of the Madonna 
del Monte from the aide of Areugnano ; 
W ratislaw, in the centra, ascending the 
right bank of the Bacchiglione, was to 
advance, up the southern slopes 6f the 
Monte Berici ; Aspi^, on. the 
beyond that river, was to move atoiig 
the Padua troad against the easteiii 
.suburb of Vicenza. The action com- 
menced at seven in the morning by an 
attack by Culoz on the heights ofSanta- 
Marghtrita, which were soon carried, 
as was the villa of Casa-Rimiboldo, 
situated on the spur of the hills, whi«‘h 
had been converted into an nnimuni- 
tion store, and was blown up by a dis- 
charge of rockets, and the Bella Vista 
jicak beyond. At 2 p.m. the general 
attack on the Monte Berici by both 
Culoz and Wratislaw coinnieiiccd. Tho 
assault was made by the Austrians 
with the utmost gallantry, nobly led 
on by their offieers, who sustained in 
consequence a very heavy loss. Tho 
resistance, however, of the Papal Swiss 
w'as not less determined ; and for long 
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these dauntless antagonists of the Teu- 
tonic race held the issue in suspense. 
At lengtii, however, the ^reat superi- 
ority of the Austrian artillexy deter- 
mined the conflict, and the Villa Ko- 
tonda and all the lower ridges was 
carried at tlie point of the bayonet. 
Meanwhile, beyond the Bacchiglioiic, 
under cover of a tremendous vertical 
fire of mortars, Princ-e Frederick of 
Lichtenstein with Aspr^'s leading bri- 
gade, carried the suburb of Padua, 
while tliat of Santa Lucia was also in 
I)art forced ; but a deep ditch beyond 
arrested his further progress. Still 
the Swiss on the Madonna del Monte 
held out, and nobly in that trying hour 
did they sustain the ancient fame of 
their fathers. But the native Pon- 
tifical troops having fled, they were 
obliged to retire into the town, which 
they <lid, surrounded but uncoiKiucrcd, 
and firing all the way. They endea- 
voured to make a last stand in the 
noble colonnade, 8ap])orted by one 
thousand columns, which leads fi'om 
the summit of the hills to the town, 
but they Were at length forced to give 
way. The white flag was immediately 
displayed at some points, the red flag 
at others ; but all uncertainty was soon 
at an end by the arrival at midnight 
of a flag of truce to treat for a capitu- 
lation. It was at once agreed to by 
Radetsky, and the convention signed 
at six on the following morning. By 
it the Papal troops were to begin their 
march at noon for the right bank of 
the Po, with their artilleiy and bag- 
gage, by ICste and Rovigo, but not to 
serve against Austria for three months. 
The fj*(!C bands for the most part dis- 
persed upon learning of this capitula- 
tion. This great success was not gain- 
ed by the Austrians without heavy 
^ loss ; it amounted, on their side, to 
'Major-General Prince William Taxis 
and 17 other oflicers killed, and 285 
men ; 2 colonels, 28 officers; and 650 
men wounded and missing. On the 
other side, the Swiss alone, who went 
into action 3000 strung, lost 600 men 
in the fight. Their wounded were 
treated like brothers by the Austrians, 
the field-marshal himself visiting them 
ill the hospitals. 


68. No sooner was this great victory 
gained, w'hichi at once restored the 
Austrian communications with Kover- 
edo and the Tyrol, than Radetsky set 
out to return by forced marches to 
Verona, where he was well aware the 
garrison of the intrenched camp would 
be reduced to the last extremity dur- 
ing his absence. With such expedi- 
tion did he move, that General Culoz, 
who had headed the stoimers at Vi- 
cenza on the 10th, reached Verona on 
the evening of the 12th, a distance of 
thirty-six miles, and the bulk of the 
army followed on the ^3th. Hardly 
had the wearied soldiers readied tliciV 
old lines when they were again hurried 
to the front to combat the King in per- 
son, who, with 20,000 men, was de- 
scending from Villafranca to menace 
the intrenched camp, and force the 
passage of the Adige below thb town 
at Roiico, during the absence of the 
greater part of the army at Vicenza. 
The determined air of the outposts, 
however, and the dense battalions 
which appeared behind tliem, soon 
convinced him that he was too late. 
Ho drew qff his forces, accordingly, 
after a shaip reconnaisance, and con- 
tented himself with the capture of tlie 
Xdateaii of Rivoli, which, in obedience 
to the orders of Radetsky, had been 
abandoned (June lOtb) by General Zo- 
bel when pressed by tiie forces of the 
King the very day of the attack on 
Vicenza. The intelligence of the con- 
(uicst of Rivoli by the Italians excited 
tiio most unbounded transports at 
Paris and Milan, where it was thought 
to be, as it had proved in the wars of 
Napoleon, decisive of the campai^ ; 
ignorant as they were of the new line, 
cut since 1796 through the mountains 
from Vicenza by the Val d’Arsa to Ro- 
veredo, which deprived it of its great 
strategetical importance. The Aus- 
trians brought hack in triumph to 
Verona from Vicenza 44 guns, 18 
powder - waggons, and 681 nuiskets. 
Their loss from 7th May, when the 
eounter- march to Maiitiia began, to 
12th June, when they returned to 
Verona, was 2232, of whom 304 were 
killed.* 

* Eli.esmkre, pp. 152, 153. 
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69. The capture of Vicenza made a 
prodigious sensation in Europe, and 
at once restored the lustre of tno Aus- 
trian arms. It j>roved a withering 
l)]ow to the Italians, and seriously 
damaged the reputation of Charles 
Albert, who, with his wliolo amiy 
well in hand, had accomxdished no- 
thing more during the absence of the 
field-marshal than the occupation of 
Kivoli, which had ceased to be of any 
value. Its immediate fruits at the 
theatre of war were not less important 
to the Imperial arms, for it opened 
the resources of the mainland of Ven- 
ice to tl)^m, and facilitated the opera- 
tions of a second army of reserve, un- 
der Welden, which the Government 
of Vienna had begun to collect for 
operations against Venice. The ex- 
treme difficulty, however, of collect- 
ing the recruits from the depots in 
the rear, and the undisguised hastility 
of all the inhabitants of the country 
to the Germans, which is perha]is 
stronger there than in any other part 
of Italy, rcndei*ed the formation of 
this second army of reserve a very 
tedious affair ; and it was not till the 
end of May that Welden was able to 
collect such a force as enabled him to 
(!oniinence the offensive; and even then, 
though he had sixteeii battalions, four 
sijuadrons, and eight batteries under 
his orders, he could only unite on 
one point 2600 men, and <yac mvrtar ! 
About the same time, nn Austrian 
movable column from Welden’s little 
force entered the mountain districts 
which had revolted, and occu))ied Co- 
dore, thereby rerestablishing the cum- 
in unicatiuns with Austria by the great 


road of Belluno. Shortly after, Wel- 
den, whose detachments m>m the rear 
were rapidly coming up, invested Tre- 
viso, and advanced his right wing to 
Bassano at the entrance of the defiles 
of the Val Sugana. The Italians, tak- 
ing advantage of a strong position in 
the defiles of the Brenta, by rolling 
down stones, and^ a heavy plunging 
fire of mus|cAfy, for two days repelled 
the enemy; but in the night of the 
seconii, four coinyianies of Tyrolese 
militia climbed tlie heights in their 
rear, and compelled the insurgents to 
retire. By this meaiis the direct com- 
munication between Bassano and Ro- 
veredo, by the Val Sugana, was re- 
stored, and the value of the position 
of Rivoli to Charles Albert entirely 
lo.st. This was followed by the forc- 
ing of the passage of the Val d'Arsa 
on the 12th June, by an Austrian bri- 
gade, detached by Asprb from Vicenza, 
which airived on the 15th at Roverc- 
do, thereby opening the direct passage 
from Vicenza, and restoring, by two 
lines, tho communications between the 
Venetian provinces and the German 
Tyrol. Such was the consternation 
excited by these events, that, on the 
13th, Treviso cajutulatcd, with its 
garrison of 4185 men. to Welden on 
the same terms as those which had 
been accorded to Vicenza. Padua, on 
the same day, followed tho example, 
surrendering to General Asprb, w'ho 
had only a single brigade before it ; 
and the whole Venetian mainland be- 
ing now abandoned, the insurgents 
shut themselves up in Venice, and the 
entire sboivs of the J Pigmies were oc- 
cuxded the Austrian truoxis. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

n’ALT, FROM THE CAPTURE OF VICENZA BY THE AUSTRIANS TO THE 
TERMINATION OF THE ITALIAN WAR. 


1. A PAUSE now ensued of a month’s 
duration in military operations. The 
interval was spent by ixitli parties in 
getting up reinforcements to compen- 
sate tnoir losses ; in repairing the 
equipment of the ti'oops; collecting 
supplies of ammunition, mins, and 
provisions from the rear, and strength- 
ening their positions in the front. So 
equally bakneed wei*e the two hosts, 
that neither made any attempt to in- 
terrupt his opponent ; and the posi- 
tions of each, in consp(pience, grew 
into the most portentous strength. 
That of Radetsky, in front of Verona, 
was protqcted by works which rivalled 
the far-famed lines of Torres Vedius. 
He at the same time greatly strength- 
ened the fort of Riva, at the upper 
end of the Lago di Garda, and estab- 
lished a flotilla oil it, which gave him 
the entire command of the lake. The 
whole Civica or National Guard in the 
Venetian territories were at the same 
time disarmed, and strong garrisons 
established in Vicenza, Paduii, Bas- 
sano, Treviso, Palnia-Nuova, and the 
other recovered towns in the contin- 
ental provinces of Venice, as well as 
on the shores of tlie Lagiiiies them- 
selves. But though by tlicso means 
the Austrian jiosition was rendered 
much more secure, and extensive sup- 
plies were obtained for their troops, 
the disjjosable force which they could 
bring to the front was proportionally 
weakened. Tlie reinforcements which 
they got up fiom the rear were not 
adequate to repair the losses and tear 
and wear of tlic campaign, and at the 
same time occupy in sufficient strangth 
the numerous towns in their rear; and 
Radetsky was mortified to find, that, 
after all his etfoi’ts and victories, he 
coidd not collect above fort}' -four 


thousand effective men on any one 
}X)int for offensive operations in the 
field. 

2. The efforts of the Piedmontese 
King had been equally vigor^-us to re- 
store and reinforce his army during 
the pause in active operations. The 
filling up of the Piedmontese bat- 
talions with Lombai'd recruits, so 
long recommended, had now begun 
to ^ c.arried into effect, and added 
considerably to the strength of the 
battalions, though by no means* in an 
equal degree to their efficiency in the 
field. A camp of reserve battalions 
was formed in the rear, which fur- 
nished seven thousand young but 
good soldiers. The material of the 
army was also improved by large im- 
portations of artilleiy and anus from 
abroad. But these acquisitions by 
no means equalled the reinforcements 
which, in the end of July, began to 
pour into tlie Austrian army. A new 
levy of twenty thousand men had in- 
deed been decreed at Turin, and the 
battalions were beginning to be formed, 
but some months must elapse before 
they could by possibility take ^e 
field. An energetic proclamation had 
been issued (June 20) by the Provi- 
sional Govcniment at Milan, calling 
on the Ijcunbaixls to take arms ; but it 
was responded to so slowly that the 
Italian army, instead of increasing, 
was diminishing cvciy day, and it was 
evident tliat tlie cause of Italian inde- 
pendence would a'eeeive no effective 
support from the inhabitants of the 
plains between the Alps and the Apen- 
nines. On the other hand, the strength 
of the Austrian forces was iiiaterially 
increased in the end of July by tlie 
addition of twelve thousand men from 
Welden s army, who were formed into 
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a corps under General Ciiloz, and post- 
ed at Legnogo, and the arrival of 
numerous recruits from the Austrian 
provinces. Ry these means the troops 
at the disposal of the field -niA'shal 
were raised to 126 battalions and 60 
squadrons, with 240 guns. The total 
combatants, if they had been all up and 
effective, would have been 132,000; 
but 12,000 were sick or wounded, an 
equal number on march, and at least 

40.000 were recjuired to garrison the 
towns in the rear and keep up the 
rominunications ; so that not more 
than 60,000 could be relied on for 
operatioeis in the field, of whom 

45.000 only could be collected for one 
battle by the field - marshal. This 
force was divided into five coiqjs, of 
which three (those of Wratislaw, As- 
jirfe, and Wocher) were concentrated 
at Verona in the centre ; one, under 
Count Thum, was in the Tyrol on the 
right ; and one, under General Culoz, 
was at Legnago on the left The 
Piedmontese active army was not less 
numerou.s because, though the sum 
total of the forces, at Idle di.sposal of 
Charles Albert was not; including the 
gaiTison of Venice, above 90,000, yet, 
as the country in Kis rear was all 
friendly, he was not in an equal de- 
gree weakened by detachments and 
garrisons to keep up the communica- 
tions, and could concentrate about 

60.000 men with 104 guns on the line 
of the Mincio. But the efficiency of 
this army had been much impaired 
by the large intermixture of recruits 
which had taken place to fill up the 
chasms among the old soldiers — a cir- 
cumstance which had seriously les- 
sened their steadiness and their jxiwer 
to move under fire. 

3. But whatever advantage the Aus- 
trian^pfield-marshal might, iiave over 
Charles Albert in the forces immedi- 
ately under his command in the field, 
was compensated, and more than com- 
pensated. by the distracted condition 
of the Austrian monarchy, which was 
in such a state that its immediate 
dissolution, without external stroke, 
seemed imminent Bohemia, in open 
insurrection, had only recently re- 
ceived its firat check, by the bombard- 


ment of Prague by Windischgratz. It 
was this success which had enabled 
Count Latour, the minister-at-war, to 
forward the large reinforcements wliich 
he had lately despatched to the Adige. 
But Hungary was distracted by a 
frightful schism, which threatened to 
deprive the empire of its best soldiers 
and most powerful support. The Ty- 
rol W'as firm and loyal, and C'roatia 
sent forth gallant bands to encounter 
the Magyars on the Hungarian plains ; 
but Vienna was in a stale of smould- 
ering in.suiTection ; and it was impos- 
sible to say how soon the Imperial rule 
might pass entiroly into rcvolutionaiy 
hands. In these ciraumstanees, it 
was impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of the defensive position 
held by Radetsky on the Adige, or 
the calamitous results which would 
ensue if his gallant host were to ex- 
perience any serious reverse. Caution 
and prudence were thus imposed, as 
a matter of necessity, on the Aus- 
trian commander, for defeat, in any 
considerable degree, might prove the 
forerunner, not merely of the loss of 
an ann}^ but of the dissolution of an 
empire. 

' 4. The forces on the opposite sides 
being so ecpially balain'ed, Charles 
Albert re.solved to take the initiative 
in oflensive operations by the invest- 
ment of Mantua. He was too good a 
soldier not to be aware of the dangers 
with whiA such an undertaking would 
be attended in the presence of such a 
general as Radetsky, himself holding 
an impregnable position on the flank 
of the blockading army ; but, in truth, 
he Wits no longer the master of his 
own movements. The revolutionary 
press in rear had opened upon him 
such a toiTent of abuse for his so- 
called inactivity after the capture of 
Kivoli and victory of Goito, that he 
was compelled, against his better 
judgment, to undertake an enterprise 
w'hich was the immediate cause of his 
and their own ruin, (,’onipelled by 
the same ignorant and senseless ex- 
ternal prcssui'e to give up none of his 
acquisitions, he resolvea to hold the 
plateau of Rivoli on his left, and the 
works in front of Verona in his centre, 
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while ho accumulated the mass of his 
forces against Mantua on his right. 
This weakening of his centre and left, 
directly in front of the fortified posi- 
tion of Radetsky, whose forces were 
concentrated under its guns, was a 
grave fault in a milit£^y point of 
view, savouring rather of revolution- 
ary enthusiasm than expeiicnoed wis- 
dom, and would be a lasting reproach 
to the militaiy conduct of Charles 
Albert, were it not that it is well 
known that he was not, in so doing, 
liis own master. He was overruled by 
a council of heated revolutionists ut 
Turin and Milan, whose ignorance of 
military aflairs was' equalled only by 
their x^'csuraptioii in assuming their 
direction. 

5. The siege of Mantua liaving been 
resolved on, the inovcnients of the 
Piedmontese to commeuco the invest- 
ment began on the 13th July, on which 
day the headquarters of the King were 
moved to Roverbella in the vicinity of 
that place. On the same day an Aus- 
trian brigade, five thousand strong, was 
detached b}' the field -marshal, under 
PrincG Lichtenstein, from Culoz’s corps 
at Legnago, for the ndief of the citadel 
of Ferrara, which had remained in the 
hands of the Impemlists ever since 
the beginning of the war, but wa.s now' 
beginning to be hard jiresscd for pro- 
visions by the Piedmontese force >vhicli 
lield tlie town. The passage of the Po 
having been very skilfully tffcctod by 
means of boats on the 13th July, the 
Austrian column a))]»earcd before the 
place at mid-day on the day following, 
and the Piedmontese blockaiUng force, 
being much inferior in number, imme- 
diately agreed to a convention, in vir- 
tue of 'which tlie citadel was to he re- 
gularly supiJicd with provisions evoiy 
two months. Having secured this 
object, Lichtenstein iiiimcdiately re- 
crossed the Po. After this success, the 
Austrian commander, agreeably to his 
instnictions, moved upon Goveniolo, 
a fortified town of some importance, 
situated at the junction of the Miiicio 
and the Po, and wdiich w'us held by a 
small Austrian detachment. The ob- 
ject of this w’as to cross the Miucio at 
that place, and threaten tlie lear of 


tlie force blockading Mantua, which 
was at the same time to be disturbed 
by a sally from the place. I^o sooner, 
however, did Charles Albert hear of 
Hiisiiiiovcmcnt than he detached Gen- 
eral Bava, with six battalions and fif- 
teen guns, who carried the place he- 
foro Liclitenstein could reach it. Find- 
ing himself thus anticipated, the Prince 
took up a position at Sanguinetto, on 
the road hetw'een Legnago and Man- 
tua, where he was in a situation to 
cover Legnago and prevent any move- 
ment against General Weldon’s conis, 
which maintained the blockade of Ve- 
nice and the lino of the Low’cr Po. 

6. But more important events were 
now' on the wing, and those great stra- 
tegctical operations wei e about to com- 
mence which were destined to decide 
the contest in Italy. Radetsky's plan 
was to direct his real attack on his 
own left against the Piedmontese force 
grouped around .Mantua under tlie 
King in person, but to disguise this 
d(‘sign under a subordinate attack on 
Rivoli on his nght, which might in- 
duce the King to make considerable 
detachments in that direction. The 
lietter to conceal that object, he pub- 
lished a bulletin,’ in which he announced 
a further xu’olongatiou of the defensive 
system ; and while ever}' one was read- 
ing this, and expressing surprise at his 
inactivity, now that liis army liad been 
so largely reinforced, he was silently 
preiiaring for both expeditions. On 
the evening of the 21st, Count Thurn, 
collecting tw'cnty-three companies of 
his corps in the Tyrol, set out for the 
rendezvous appointed for them at a 
post on the Monte Baldo near Aqiia- 
Negra. There they assembled at live 
in the moniing of the 22d, and imme- 
diately jiroceeded in two columns to 
the attack of the Piedmontese, posi- 
tions deleiiding the yiproaches to the 
Xdateau of Rivoli. The left column, 
under Count Lichnow'.sky, moved down 
the valley of the Adige with great in- 
trepidity to the attack ; but they were 
met by 3000 Piedmontese, with four 
guns, at the village of ,La Zuanne, 
where the ascent of the slope, of which 
the plateau is the summit, commences; 
and after sustaining severe loss, they 
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were compelled to retire. Count Tlinm, 
who, with the main column, descended 
from the heights of the Monte Raldo, 
met with no hotter success ; his troops 
were so exhausted by their moudtaiHi 
inarch before they reached the enemy, 
that they were unable to make any 
impression on the Piedmontese, who 
stood to their puns with the utmost 
resolution, and drove him back to San 
M.artino, where he passed the night. 
Although, however, the Piedmontese 
had thus been successful at both points 
of attack, yet the numbers of the Aus- 
trians were so superior, and their posi- 
tion wa^such, that they could not fail 
of obtaining success on the following 
day when their columns came into 
united action. The Piedmontese com- 
mander, therefore, abandoned the po- 
sition of Kivoli in the night, and with- 
drew to Peschiora, Icaying the plateau 
to be occupied by the Austrians. In 
these untow’ard affairs the Austrians 
sustained a loss of eight officers and 
two hundred men. 

7. Having by these means fixed the 
attention of the enemy on his own 
right, Radetsky prosecuted with the 
utmost vigour his projected attack on 
the enemy’s centi'e before Verona. On 
the evening of the same day, July 22d, 
on which the Piedmontese had evac’u- 
.ated Rivoli, the field-marshal collected 
his forces in the intrenched camp be- 
fore Verona, and prepared for the gmat 
and decisive trial of strength with the 
enemy. The intrenched camp, strong- 
ly guarded, was left under the orders 
of an able officer, Field-Marshal Hay- 
nan, and the field - force was divided 
into three columns. The right, con'- 
sisting of seven brigades, was composed 
of Asprfe’s coips ; the left, also of seven 
brigades, was formed by that of Wrat- 
islawi; while the reserve, which was 
moving np midway between the two 
a little in the rear, was under the 
orders of General Woch(?r. The Aus- 
trian forces were not less than 45,000 
strong. The Piedmontese force, under 
General Sonnaz, "was very strongly 
osted, but greatly inferior in iinm- 
er, the brigade of Savona having been 
drafted off to defend the plateau of 
Rivoli, and that of Piedmont to the 


extreme right for the blockade of Man- 
tua. For the defence of the intrenched 
position threatened with attack, only 
t\^o bri^des and some cavalry coul(l 
be relied on, mustering not more than 
12,000 combatants. 

8. The Austrian troops, daring the 
night march, encountered a heavy 
storm 6f rain, and the darkness was 
such that the troops could not find 
their way in the thick ly-en closed coun- 
tiy through which the march lay ; and 
the advance, which had been ordered 
for one o’clock in the morning, was 
necessaril}'^ su^ended till daybrejik, 
when it was resumed. The Pied- 
montese position, Avhich was about 
two leagues in length, extended along 
tlic eastern edge of that range of heights 
w'hich stretches from Somma Carapag- 
nu by Custoza to the Mincio, and co- 
vers, ogainst an enemy advancing from 
the north, the whole plain which ex- 
tends in the rear towards Mantua. It 
was here that the Piedmontese force 
W’as placed ; occupying Santa Ouistina 
wdth its left, Sona with its centie, and 
Spmma Campagna with its right ; and 
it was this range of heights which it 
w%as Radetsky’s object to force ; strik- 
ing thus, after the manner of Napo- 
leon, a decisive blow at the enemy’* 
centre when imprudently weakened 
and cx])ose(l to attack. A heavy storm 
of min for some time arrested the Aus- 
trian advance, but at seven i-n the 
Jiioniing the battle began by the storm- 
ing of the heights of Sona by three bri- 
gades of Aspre’s corps, which, after a 
brave struggle, w(*re earned by the 
Hiingarigii regiment of the Archduke 
El-nest. On this occasion the assault 
and resistance weni both so desperate 
that in some cases the Hiingariaus 
seized with their hands the enemy’s 
muskets, W’hich were protruded through 
the embrasures, tore off the bayonets, 
and fired through the loopholes in re- 
turn. This success was followeil by 
the .storming of the height of Madonna 
del Monte, to the Austrian left of Sona, 
by the brigade of Prince Lichtenstein; 
and shortly after the cavalry brigade of 
Schaffgotsclie’a, supported by Schwart- 
zenherg’s infantry, converting w-hat was 
designed for a fal.se attack into a real 
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one, carried the heights of Santa Oius- 
tina on the Piedmontese loft. Lich- 
tenstein's brigade pursued the enemy's 
centre into San Gcorgio in Salicc, from 
whence they were driven to their last 
tenable nosition of Castel-Nuovo, from 
which they were expelled by assault. 
While this great success was gained by 
Barond’Aspie on the centre and Tight, 
General Wohlgemuth, on the Austrian 
left, was assailing, with three brigades 
of Wratislaw’s corps, the Piedmontese 
right, which was defended by three 
thousand men, with four guns, strong- 
^ posted on the summit of the Somma 
Campagna. After a stout resistance, 
it too was carried by the impetuous 
attack of the brigade Strassoldo, led 
on by Wohlgemuth in pereon. The 
enemy, finding his defences now bro- 
ken in and pierced at all points, re- 
treated rapidly towards the Mincio, 
which their centre left wing cross- 
ed ; the Austrians followed, and be- 
fore evening the heights of Custoza 
were fully occupied by their left ad- 
vanced column, and the reserve estab- 
lished in San Georgio in Salice, whero 
headquarters were placed. By the 
operations of this day, Radetsky had 
entirely succeeded in his object ; the 
whole intrenchmenls of the Piedmon- 
tese centro had been carried, their cen- 
tre and left wing driven across the Min- 
cio, and the ImpcTialists established 
on the entire heights which covered 
to the north the Mantuan ])lains as far 
^ that river. 

9. So far the most brilliant success 
had attended the Austrian operations ; 
but Radetsky’s position aftei' his vic- 
tory was by no means free from dan- 
ger ; for while the bulk of his troops 
were pressing forward over the heights 
to the Mincio, C'harles Albert hud con- 
centrated a large force at Villafranca, 
in the plain behind the field-inarshars 
left, which was slightly fortified, but 
had been merely observed and passed 
by the coi*p5 moving on to the heights. 
The ])OSsession of this important point 
gave him the means either, by niising 
the sicjge of Mantua, of giving battle 
with his entire force, before theirs was 
concentrated, in the xdain in front of 
that fortress, or, by throwing the 


bulk of his forces behind their left, of 
menacing their communications. In 
tnith, the two armies woro in a very 
peculiar situation, for they had mu- 
riially passed each other, and each 
threatened his opponent’s communi- 
cations. But there was this ditlerenco 
between them, that Charles Albert had 
his forces better in hand, and was in 
a more favourable situation, notwith- 
standing his recent discomfiture, to 
engage in a general and decisive battle. 
Both generals were aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and both exerted them- 
selves according!}’-, — the King to make 
a sudden assault on the enemy while 
still, in a manner, on a lino of march 
— the field -marshal to close up his 
columns, force the line of the Mincio, 
and seize the road to Milan. The for- 
Tner concentrated nine brigades and 
a division of cavahy, nearly 24,000 
strong, in Villafranca, and with these 
he detenu ined to commence the oflen- 
sive. Acconlingly he moved forward, 
on the evening of the 24th, directly 
a^inst the Austrian left and commu- 
nications. The Duke of Savoy led the 
left against Custoza, the Duke of Ge- 
noa the right against Somma Cam- 
pagna ; the centre was under General 
Bava, and moved on the Val Staifalo, 
the cavalry covering the plain on the 
side towards Verona. 

10. A great advantage in the first 
instance attended this daring yet wise 
movement of the Sardinian king. The 
advance of his concentrated columns 
perpendicularly against the Austrian 
line of march soon brought them into 
contact with the enemy, when leisure- 
ly pureuing the cross -march to close 
up in their front. The brigade Simb- 
schen was the first to be attacked,' 
when stret(‘hiiig in loose array along 
the summit of the heights from*Som- 
ma (-ampagna to Custoza: it had 
Ijecn detached by Radetsky from Cii- 
loz’s corps at Legnago, and brought 
across the jHaiii to reinforce his left. 
In an instant it was pierced through ; 
the regiment Haynau, whieh was the 
leading one, suffered severely ; the re- 
giment Ih-ince Emile, cut off from the 
others, was surrounded and made pri- 
soners. The entire brigade, originally 
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6000 stronw, was obliged to retire to 
Verona, with the loss of 1817 men, of 
whom 1100 were prisoners. Here, 
again, the immense advantage ^ined 
by the party which can attack in coU 
umn an enemy in flank, disposed over a 
line of mai^i, was veiy apparent ; and 
if Charles Albert err^ by extending 
himself over a line thirty miles in 
length, from Rivoli to Mantua, in the 
first instance, he nobly redeemed his 
error by his attack on Oustoza and the 
Somiiii (/ampagna in concentrated col- 
umns, while still bleeding under his 
defeat. 

11. l%is brilliant stroke wellnigh 
re-established the King's affairs. He 
had now regained possession of the 
range of hills cast of the I'ione from 
Custoza to the Somma Campagna, 
which neoi’ly neutralised the advan- 
tages gained by the enemy from the 
victory on the preceding day. No 
sooner, therefore, did tlie field-marshal 
receive inteUigence of this defeat than I 
he resolved to make a great eflbrt to I 
regain the ground he had lost. For 
this purpose his troops, during the 
night of the 24th, were faced to the 
ri^t about, and disposed for a general 
attack on the enemy on the ridge from 
Custoza to SoniniH Campagna. Wrat- 
islaw, on the right, was ordered to hold 
fast with his corps A’^aleggio and the 
heights between the Tionc and the 
Miiicio. Aspi'e, whose corps was on 
the opposite, or eastern, bank of the 
Tione at Cnslel-Nuovo, was to assume 
the offensive with vigour, and, ad- 
vancing southwards over the heights 
by Sona, to drive the enemy from 
Somma Campagna and Custoza down 
into the plain. Wocher, at Oliosi, 
Vas to support Aspre^ and Thurn to 
watch Pescliici*a. On his part the Sar- 
dinian king, encouraged by his bril- 
liant success, was not less anxious to 
renew the conflict, and had made all 
his arrangements for a general attack 
on the Imperialists from tlie Somma 
Campagna by the Duke of Genoa on 
Oliosi, and from Custoza by the Duke 
of Savo}*” on Saliouze, while General 
Bav^ ill the ])lam, was to attack Va- 
leggio. The fate of Italy would iii all 
pnUiability depend on the issue of the 


battle to be delivered on the following 
day. 

12. The morning arose clear and 
bright, and the sun shone forth with 
unclouded brilliancy, with all the heat 
of the dog-days in Italy. Aliout eight, 
General Bava marched against Yaleg- 
gio, on the Austrian right; but he 
was received with so terrible a fire of 
grape and musketry in front, aided by 
charges of cavalry on his flank, that 
he soon became convinced that no 
impression could be made there till 
' Ihti heights behind, on W'hich Clam’s 
I brigHde was posted, were won. To- 
wards noon the Austrian brigade Gin- 
lay, of Asprfe’s corps, which had got 
the start of the Piedmontese in the 
occupation of Sona and Madonna del 
Monte, on the Imperial left, made an 
attack on the heignts of Somma Caro- 
pngna, and after sustaining several 
ippuLses, at length, with the assist- 
ance of a flank attack from the bri- 
gade Perin, most opportunely detached 
to its support by Ilaynau from Veronn, 
succeeded in carrying them, chiefly 
through tlxe gallantry of the Vienna 
volunteers. More to the centre, Lich- 
tcgistein’s brigade (also of Aspre’s 
corps) was engaged in the attack of 
the Casa BerattaiTi, and the adjacent 
heights os far us the Monte Bosconi. 
This affair was deemed of so much 
importance that the old field-marshal 
rode w'ith the advanced posts, encour- 
aging the soldieis by his voice and 
example. They were at length carried 
dcspcKite .stonn of the Hungariaii 
infantry. Such was tlie heat in the 
afternoog that great numbers on both 
sides perished by sun-stroke on the 
field of battle. The Monte (jlodio, in 
front of Custoza, in the centre, was 
now assailed by Kcqicn’s brimidc, 
snpporteil by that of Schwartzenberg. 
Here tlie issue was for long (loubtfui. 
At length, however, the Imperialists 
were successful, after a desperate strug- 
gle at all ))omts: the l*iedinoiitese fell 
back on Custoza, and thence on Villa- 
fmiica; while tlu* Monte Mainaor, a 
height flanking Valcggio, which Bava 
had won, was carried by Clam’s bri- 
gade, and the enemy finally driven 
down into the plain. In the night the 
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Piedmontese^ army collected around 
Yillafrance, and at midnight com- 
menced their retreat in two columns 
towards the Mincio, thus finally aban- 
doning to the Austrians the long-con- 
tested ridge of eminences between that 
river and the Adige, and as a neces- 
sary consequence raising the siege of 
Mantua. 

13. In the two battles of Custoza 
the Austrians lost, besides what ha<l 
been sustained on the 24th by the 
brigade Simbschen, 18 officers and 237 
men killed, 51 officers and 1039 men 
wounded, 1 officer and 628 men made 
pi’isonevs — in all, 1974; which, with 
the 1317 lost on the 23d, amount- 
ed to above 3300 men. The Pied- 
montese loss was probably not less 
considerable, but it has never been' 
published ^ on official authority. The 
retreat was directed on Goito, as the 
best point for crossing the river, and j 
conducted with the utmost ]»recision 
and regularity. There Charles Albert 
rejoined his left wing under Sonnaz, 
who, during the whole of these im- 
portant operations, had lain inactive 
on the h(‘ights of Volta. The field- j 
marshal, on his side, without a mo- 1 
ment’s delay, prepared everything for 
a vigorous ])ursuit. By daybreak on 
the following morning he was on horse- 
back, and his corps were advancing on 
the traces of the enemy at all points. 
Wratislaw’s corps crossed the Mincio 
at Monzairibano, while that of Aspre, 
after collectiim on the heath of Pre- 
biana, moved upon Valcggio. ’At 
Salionze a portion of Wocher’s corps 
e.rossed the river, in order ^o invest 
Pcschicra, already blockaded on the 
left bank. After passing the river at 
Valcggio, the brigade of Prince Fre- 
deric Lichtenstein came in contact, in 
moving on Volta, with the Piedmont- 
ese brigade of Savoy, which Tvas ap- 
proaching the same point from Goito. 
A fierce conflict ensued in that vil- 
lage, both on the evening of the 26th 
and on the following morning, in 
which the Piedmontese were success- 
ful, and the Austrians sustained a loss 
of 347 men, including 160 prisoners. 
Both parties now hurried up I’einforce- 
meuts. The King’s troojis, however, 
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were at length compelled to retire, by 
the arrival of fresh forces on the ene- 
my’s side; and the retreat was con- 
tinued towards the Oglio, abandoning 
the line of the Mincio at every ptint. 
The field-marshal, upon this, moved 
on to Goito, and from thence, in three 
columns, towards the Oglio : the in- 
vestment of Peschicra was completed, 
and intrusted to Count Haynau ; while 
the garrison of Mantua, now entirely 
redieved, made incursions into the ad- 
joining country, and drove lAck far 
towards the Oglio the last remains of 
the blockading force. 

14. After this success the* progress 
of the Austrian arms was a continued 
triumph. On the 30th they crossed 
the Oglio at Canneto and Isola Do- 
varese without oppasition, as it was 
known that river afforded a bad line of 
defence against an enemy advancing 
from the eastward, and on the 31st 
the Piedmontese conti n ued their retreat 
across the Adda, closely followed by 
the Austrians. Serious resistance was 
nowlwTe attempted, for sixty thousand 
men, Hushed with victory, thundered 
in close purauit, and the retiring force 
already w^as beginning to melt away 
under the discouragement which, espe- 
cially with young troops, always at- 
tends a long - continued retrograde 
movement. Large bodies of the Ital- 
ian new levies and volunteers threw 
away their arms and returned to their 
homes; and even the Piedmouteso re- 
gulars were far from exhibiting on all 
occasions the steadiness which can 
alone aveii; disaster in the course of a 
long retreat. The King, dreading the 
entire dissolution, at least of the 
volunteers of his anny, if the re- 
treat continued, .pinposed (July 28th) 
an armistice to Kadetsky, with the 
Oglio as the line of demarcatie^ be- 
tween the two armies. These terms 
the hcld-marshal at once rejected, de- 
manding on his side that tlic Pied- 
montese should retire behind the Ad- 
da, and sun'ender the fortresses of 
Peschiera, Pizzighettone, and Rocca 
d’Anfo, with the withdrawal of their 
troops from Venice, Parma, and Mo- 
dena, and the release of the whole 
Austrian officers who had been de- 
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tailed at Milan since the commence- 
ment of the war. The King was not 
so far reduced as to submit to such 
terms, and hostilities continued. 

16. During this retreat, which con- 
tinued without intermission towards 
Milan by Cremona and Lodi and the 
right bank of the Adda, decisive evi- 
dence was obtained that, unlike the 
inhabitants of the towns, the rural 
population were attached to the Aus- 
trian in y)rcfereiice to the Italian rule. 
This appeared not merely in the ac- 
clamations, which in cvei’y country 
attend the advance of a victorious ar- 
my, butf in substantial acts of kind- 
ness, W'hich, when fortune was adverse, 
the peasants had evinced to the sick 
and wounded of the Austrian force. In 
the village of Lo Grazie, near ]!klantna, 
the Imperialists found upon their ad- 
vance a hundred of their sick and 
wounded, abandoned during the for- 
mer retreat, whom they had concealed, 
unknown to the Piodinonte,se, in a 
church, and carefully tended, till re- 
lieved by the second advance of their 
countrymen. Near Mantua, eveiy 
})easant was suspected by the Pied- 
montese as an Austrian spy. Alean- 
while, the utmost agitation prevailed 
in Milan ; and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment issued a decivc (Aug. 1) or- 
dering every man capable of bearing 
anns to take them iijJ, and repair 
forthwith to the Adda. This decree, 
without adding one man to the mill- 
tai^ force of the country, only in- 
<;r^scd the general consternation by 
universally diffusing the belief that 
the cause must have been hopeless l»e- 
forc resort w'as had to so desperate a 
measure. A resolution w'as passed, at 
the same time, hastily uniting Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont into one king- 
dom f but already a divergence of 
interests as well as passions had ap- 
peared between them ; and the retir- 
ing Piedmontese column#, which had 
fought so nobly for Italian independ- 
ence, were exposed to insult while tm- 
versing the streets of Milan. The 
Austrian field-marshal, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, continued his advance in 
ursuit of the enemy ; the main body 
y Turano to Lodi; Thuni’s coips. 


on the left, on Pavia; & detachment 
under Colonel Wyss, on the right, to 
Vigiiano — where three thousand Pied- 
montese endeavoured to make a stand. 
The King continued his retrograde 
ipovement on Milan ; and, on the 
morning of the 4th August, the Aus- 
tiian bugles joyfully sounded for the 
the last advance on the Lombartl 
capital. 

16. Moving through Melagnano, the 
Imperialists found the Piedmontese 
anny in position at Gambaloita, half 
a h>ague in front of Milan. There 
a shaip combat took place, in which 
the retreating army, though finally 
w^orsted, exhibited the courage in dis- 
aster which is the most honourable 
attribute of soldiers. But all was un- 
availing ; the decree of Providence 
had been pronounced, and Italy was 
again, for a time, to pass under foreign 
dominion. Already the Austrian left 
had occupied Pavia, and pushed its 
advanced-guard to the Gravellone, an 
aim of the Ticino, thus threatening 
the communication of the King with 
his own dominions. The centre was 
grouped in appalling strength within 
adcague of Alilan ; while a detachment 
from their right, advancing between 
that city and the Alps, had occupied 
Monza, and cut otf from the capital 
the band of Garib.aldi, formed of six 
thousand Italian volunteers. The 
King, seeing the abaiidoninent of 
Milan inevitable, had, during his re- 
treat, sent his reserve park across the 
Po to Placentia, and ammunition w’as 
awanting for any protracted defence 
of the ciy. A capitulation was pro- 
posed and discussed on the 5th ; but 
no sooner diil the people hear ivhat 
was going forward, than they assem- 
bled in tumultuous masses, surround- 
ed the King’s quarters in the (lrcpi»i 
palace, calling out, ‘ ‘ Death to the. 
IMedmoiitese ! ” and loudly demanded 
the constniction of barricades, and 
“Guerra a morte!” with the Aus- 
trians. Shots were actually fii’ed in 
at the ivindows from the crowd out- 
side ; and jso imtated w(irc the Pied- 
montese at this ungrateful conduct on 
the part of their recent allies, that it 
required the utmost eflbrts of their 
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officers to pi*event them from sallying 
forth land avenging the insult to their 
sovereign. In the night the King 
was extricated from his perilous situa* 
tion by a detachment of his guaitls; 
and at the earnest request of the civic 
authorities, who, with reason, dreaded 
indiscriminate plunder on the retreat 
of the Piedmontese rearguard, which 
took place during the night, the bar- 
ricades were removed, and the Aus- 
trians entered the city in triumph at 
ten on the following morning. They 
came in by tlie Porta Roinana, headed 
by D’Aspiii’s corps, which had taken 
so niemorable a part in the war. They 
swept by in superb order, to the tri- 
umphant strains of military music, 
amidst the deathlike silence of all 
who witnessed it. The drean\^ of the 
enthusiasts had passed away — the 
vision of Italian independence hud 
melted into air— the iron had entered 
the souls of the Milanese. ' Many re- 
collected the w'oi^ls which the veteran 
field- marshal had addressed to them 
before a shot had been fired, and which 
had proved prophetic, — **The sword I 
have borne for fifty -six years with j 
honour in the field, yet remains firm 
in my grasp. May I not be compelled * 
to unfurl the standard of the double- 
headed eagle: its strength of wing 
will bo fouml unimpaired ! ” 

17. On the day following the en- 
trance of the Imperial troops into 
Milan, the King proj>osed an armis- 
tice, w'hich was accepted by the field- 
manslial only on the condition of an 
entire exchange of prisoners ; and, 
meanwhile, a large body of Austrians 
was advanceil to Placentia, with a 
view to an immediate passage of tho 
Po in tlie event of hostilities being re- 
sumed. This, however, was not tho 
case. Oil the 9th, General Sulasco 
made his appearance at the Imperial 
headquarters, with ]»ro]»osals for a six 
weeks’ armistice, with a view to nego- 
tiations for peace. It was concluded 
on condition of llie Piedmontese traops 
retiring within their own territories, 
the frontier of which was to form the 
line of demarcation between the two 

S arties. The fortresses of Peschierii, 
locca d’Aiifo, and Oso|)o, were to be 
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surrendered to the Austrians ; tho 
duchies of Paniia and Modena to bo 
evacuated by the Piedmontese, and 
the city of Placentia to the extent of 
tho town, and a circle of three thou- 
sand paces round it. This aimistice, 
whicli was warmly supported by the 
English minister at the court of Turin, 
was afterwards prolonged and continued 
through the whole year. On the day 
following their entry, the field-mar- 
shal pumished an order of the day to 
his bravo soldiera, in which he said, 
with deserved pride: “The Imperial 
flag is again waving from the walls of 
Milan; there is no longer irti enemy 
on Lombard ground.” On their side, 
the Revolutionists, headed by Maz- 
ziKi, exclaimed : “ The w^ar of kings 
has terminated ; that of the people is 
about to commence..” He set out pro- 
fessedly to enrol himself in the corps 
of a partisan named OAiiinALDi, des- 
tined to celebrity in future times, who 
was at tlic hcacl of a large band of 
volunteers on tlie banks of tho Lago 
Maggiore. But on the approach of 
ail Austrian column he fied to Lugano, 
from wlience lie sought refuge in Swit- 
zerland, leaving, as a legacy to his 
countrymen, a pamphlet, in which he 
stigmatised the “moderate traitors” 
who had combated on the Adige, while 
the real patriots were making speeches 
at Milan. 

18. Tho war of the people accord- 
ingly began ; but its issue w'as even 
more calamitous to the cause of Italian 
iiide])endence than that of soveraigns 
had been. Tlic Austrian oc'cujiation 
of Milan, in the first instance, so far 
from tranquillising the peninsula, only 
increased the general agitation, and 
.seriously augmented the diliiculties 
with which the governnients had to 
contend. The aimistice between Pied- 
mont and Austria was indeed prolong- 
ed ; and the Jlritish and French Gov- 
ernments, sincerely and in good faith, 
laboured to bring about a ^sting ac- 
commodation between them. Tho 
fonner, in particular, which had from 
the outset (lisapin oved of the treacher- 
ous advantage taken by the Piedmontese 
Government of the revolution at Mi- 
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Ian, and earnestly dissuaded from the 
war, was now earnest in its endeavours 
to mediate between the contending 
parties. But this was every day be- 
coming more difficult, for the violence 
of the revolutionists was augmented 
in proportion as the danger increased ; 
and the direction of affairs, under the 
pressure of general excitement, passed 
out of the hands of expeneiice and 
wisdom into those of ignorant zeal 
and presumptuous enthusiasm. A 
division of the Austrian artiiy of re- 
serve, under General Welden, on the 
3d August passed the Po, in pursuance 
of the general plan of advance conse- 
quent on the battle of Custoza, and 
moved foi’ward to Fen’ara and Bologna. 
The intelligence of this invasion of 
the Pontifical territory, and of the 
disasters on the Mincio and the Oglio, 
excited the greater sensation at Rome, 
that it was received immediately after 
a report had been spread of a pretended 
victory by the Piedmontese troops, 
and in the midst of fetes given by the 
Liberals to the volunteers who had 
capitulated at Vicenza. As the Roman 
troops had tak<*n part in tlie cnisadc 
against the (h'rniaris, of com sc they 
had no right to complain of tliis incur- 
sion. It produced, however, a violent 
explosion of revolutionary fury nt 
Rome, which terminated in the fall of 
M. Mamiani the prime minister, and the 
installation of a more radical adminis- 
tration. The ministers of England 
and Franco betrayed the .secret lean- 
ing of their governments by i^rotesting 
against this violation of the ecclesias- 
tical territory, although they had made 
no comjdaint of the J’apal troops liav- 
jng entered the Au.striaii territories 
and combated the Imperial forcc.s. 
The Austrians, who were on the point 
of o(!hupying Bologna, withdrew in 
consequence of these remonstrances, 
lest the war should become general. 
But the ilnchy of Modena was occu- 
I)ied by Prince Frederick Liclitcnstein 
on behalf of its lawful sovereign ; and 
on the 14th, Count Thum, amidst 
general acclamations, again hoisted its 
sovereign’s colours on the walls of 
Pamm. Peace was thus restored for 
the rest of the year to Northern Italy, 
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only broken by a feeble incursion of 
Garibaldi into the Lombard territory 
with a few thousand Liberal refugees 
from the neutral territory of Switzer- 
land, who, after some partial successes, 
was forced by General d’Asprfe again 
to seek refuge in the recesses of the 
Alps. 

19. At Florence, the agitation con- 
sequent on the defeat of the Piedmont- 
ese and the advance of the Austrian 
armies was not less violent than at 
Rome; but the Tuscan territory was 
protected from invasion by the])owerful 
shield thrown over it by the ministers 
of France and England, which the vic- 
torious Austiians had orders to respect 
They could not i>revent, however, an 
explosion of revolutionary violence at 
Leghorn, which, as a great seapoi-t and 
commercial cit}^ had become the com- 
mon resort of the discomfited Liberals 
from all qnart(‘i*s. French and Polish 
refugees, mingled with Italian enthu- 
siiists and banditti, encumbered its 
.streets, and presented ready-made all 
the elements of a democratic convul- 
sion. It broke out, accordingly, under 
tho guidance of Guernizzi, at whose 
iiisrtigation mobs .speedily arose, and 
traversed the streets exclaiming, “ Vive 
la Republiqiie * ” A deputation to 
confer with the Gi'aiul-Duke at Flo- 
i*ence was desymtehed, and preferred 
claims to an independent sovereignty, 
which the extreme party bad mean- 
time assumed. Their demands were 
not formally aci’edcd to, but they 
were not absolutely rejected ; the Gov- 
ernment at Florence had no armed 
force at ils conimhiid ; ami the Grand- 
Duke, as a reward for his liberal 
conces.sions, was compelled to wink at 
the assumption of independence by a 
considerable part of his doininion-s. 

20. The revolution aiy ])a.ssions were 
.still more violent at Home, whcic they 
had finst been fostered by the innovat- 
ing philanthropy of Pius TX. ; and 
before the end of the year, they led to 
a frightful tragedy in the Eternal City. 
During the whole autumn it jiresented 
little more than a scene of anarchy in 
the people, and impotence in the Gov- 
ernment. The cardinals were so gross- 
ly insulted that they could no longer 
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venture to appear in public ; the word 
“Republic’* was often heard in the 
streets ; and the weakness of the exe- 
cutive became so painfully evident, 
that the Count Rossi, formerly ambas- 
sador of France, was intrusted -with 
the formation of a new cabinet. He 
himself took the arduous post of Miu- 
ister of the Interior and of Finance, 
and Cardinal Seglio was President of 
the Council and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. J n the difficult circumstances 
in which Italy was now placed, Rossi 
perceived the absolute necessity of 
pursuing a pacific and temporising 
policy. The proud adage, “ Italia 
para da se,”* had been tried, and 
found awanting. Charles Albert him- 
self, in the proclamation which fol- 
lowed the evacuation of Milan, had 
made the mournful confession that 
Italy, standing alone, could not resist 
Austria. t Ro&si, conscious of this, 
and thinking it probable the w^ar be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria would bo 
renewed, was anxious to effect a con- 
federation of all the states for mutual 
defence, and actually drew up the 
scheme of a convention for that pur- 
pose ; but it came to nothing, as Pied- 
mont, ac.tuated by its own ambitious 
views, kept aloof. Meanwhile his ad- 
ministration proceeded vigorously in 
correcting real abuses and effecting 
reforms ; and with such success were 
these labours attended, that confidence 
was in a gi’oat measure restored, and 
even Bologna chose him for its deputy. 
But this did not by any means answer 

* Itnly will take carettf itself. 

t On August 10th, Charles Albert issued a 
proclaihalion, in whicli he said : ‘ ‘ The enemy 
increased, wy army was almost alone in the 
struggle. TIic want of provisions obliged ns 
to nhamlon the position wo Imd conquered. 
With my Jinny 1 retired to Milan ; hut, har- 
assed by long fatigue.s, it ojuiIcI not encounter 
n new uattle Hehl, lor even the strength c»f 
the hrave soldier has its limits. The interior 
defence of the towm could not he maintained ; 
niuney, provisions, and nnimuiiiiion weie 
wanting. The courage of the i-itizcns might, 
perhaps, have resisted fur some dsiys, hut 
only to bury us under the ruins, not to con- 
quer the enemy. A convention was begun 
by me. The Milanese adopted and signed it 
The throbs of my heart were eA er for Italian 
independence ; but Italy has not yet shown to 
the world that she can conquer alone.’*— Ann 
Reg. 1B48, p. 326. 


the views of the extreme democrats, 
who did not wish the coiTcction of 
abuses, but that they might get into 
power and profit by thorn. Seeing, 
accordingly, that the revolution was 
taking quite a different direction from 
what they either expected or desired, 
they spared no pains to discredit the 
administration in genoi*al, and Rossi 
in particular, with the people ; and at 
last the revolution ai-y part,y were work- 
ed up to such a pitch of frenzy against 
him as led to the commission of a hide- 
ous crime, which has affixed a lasting 
stain on their cause. 

21. The 15th November 'was the 
day appointed for the opening Jof the 
Chambers. Considerable excitement 
prevailed, and the Ministry were the 
objects of severe animadversion for not 
proceeding more rapidly in the career 
of Revolution; but no disorder was 
appviihendcd, far less the commission 
of nil}' serious outrage. Tlie seditious, 
however, were busy ; the secret socie- 
ties had determined that the principal 
minister was to be assassinated ; they 
had decided bv lot who was to strike 
the blow, and tlie assassin had practised 
on a block where to strike, which was 
on the great arteiy in the neck. The 
minister received scvej-al anonymous 
letters, -vvarniiig him of his danger, and 
a priest even violated the confessional 
to ])iit him on his guard : but in vain ; 
he was too hrave eitluT to fear death 
or take precautions against it. He said 
it was his duty to go to the Chamber, 
and go he would ; if any one desired 
his blood, there were plenty of oppor- 
tunities for shedding it. At noon lie 
went to the Chamber in the Cancelhiria 
in his carriage.* A iiumher of persons, 
armed with daggers, and decorated 
with tlie Vicenza medal, lined each side 
of the court as ho entered, and d howl 
of execration arose when the carriage 
drove in. Righctti, the dc|iute- minister 
of finance, was on his left hand ; but 
when they alighted, he was separated 
from him in the crowd, in which cries 
arose and dag^rs were gleaming. Some 
one addressed him, and when Rossi 
turned to answer, lie was suddenly 
stabbed in the neck, and dropped dead. 
The Vicenza heroes, decorated with 
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thoir medals, clustered round the fal- 
len minister, and under cover of this 
the assassin quietly walked off. Not 
an attempt was made to seize him, 
though all had seen the thing done. It 
was only in May 1854 that the mur- 
derer was discovered and convicted; 
he proved to be a sculptor of the name 
of Constantadiiii. Upon the dreadlul 
event being known in the Chamber, a 
cry of horror arose, and the deputies 
disappeared. The Pope’s remaining 
ministers vanished; with Rossi the 
whole Govemment fell to the ground. 
Nothing was done to provide the means 
of defense against further violence, or 
guide the vessel of the State amidst the 
breakers by which it was surrounded. 
The revolutionists were not equally 
supine. The clubs met in the evening, 
and preparations were made for taking 
advantage of the coiistematiou to force 
an entirely revolutionary government 
on the Pontiir. 

22. In pursuance of this dcsimi, a 
crowd, composed of a few hundred bra- 
vocs and desperadoes from the secret 
societio.s, met early in the morning, 
and, followed by an immense concourse 
of spectators, proceeded to the })aluce 
of the Cjuirinal, bearing aloft a Hag, 
on wliich were inscribed the names of 
the popular miuistei’s w’lio were to be 
demanded from and forced upou tlie 
l*ope. 'J’he Swiss Guards, though only 
a liundrcd in number, seeing the 
formidable a.spc(’t of the procession, 
closed the gates, and prepared to dt'fend 
their sovereign. A few shots fired over 
their heads soon made the mob recoil, 
and the victory seemed gained for the 
Government, when suddenly an unex- 
])ccted apy)aritioii came on the scene, 
•and til rued the tide the other way. As 
the crowd were retiring, they were met 
by t^je Civic Guard, several thousand 
strong, in uniform, with u military 
band at their head, who joined the re- 
treating insurgents, and opened a sus- 
tained lire upon the gate.s and windows 
of the palace. The Swiss, however, 
fought well, and kept up so vigorous a 
dismiarge upon the assailants that they 
were obliged to bring up cannon, wdiich 
blew o])eri the gates, upon which the 
Pope ordered the firing on his side to 


cease. A prelate had been shot dead 
in the Pontiff’s ante-chamber, upon 
livhich he turned to the diplomatic 
body who surrounded him, and said he 
was no longer a free agent, and must 
yield to necessity. Tlie whole cor-pa 
diplwnatiqiie showed the greatest cour- 
age on the occasion, and hastened on 
the first alarm to sim'ound the Pon- 
tiff. A list of ministers, composed of 
the most decided Revolutionists, with 
Mamiaiii and Galletti, two favourite 
leaders, at their head, was now pre- 
sented to him to sign ; but he refused, 
saying, “1 cannot sign that; it is 
against my conscience.” Upon this 
being known outside, the tumult re- 
doubled, and the cries, “Sign! sign!” 
were heard on all sides, till at length 
he was obliged to subscribe the list. 
Loud cheers immediately broke fi-om 
the crowd which traversed the streets, 
great part of which were illuininated, 
shouting, “The Sovereign lias given 
us a republic I ” Thereafter the Poyie 
remained a virtual prisoner in his own 
‘palace. He took no part in public 
a (fairs, though the government of the 
Revolutionists was carried on in his 
uanie; and on the 2r>tb, finding his 
situation insiiyiportable, he mounted, 
in the disguise of a priest, the box of 
the Bavarian minister’s carriage, on 
which he was fortunate enough to pass 
the gates undetected, and arrived in 
safety at Gaeta in the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, Ifeaving the government of the 
Pounfical States entirely in the hands 
of the Revolutionaiy ministry. 

23. The war on the Po having been 
for the time suspended, and the Papal 
authority overturned at Pome, the 
revolutionary party thro^hout Italy 
began to disclose their p^ of opei*a- 
tions. They had no intention ut this 
time, wliatevcr they may liavc had 
afterwards, of establishing, like the 
Jacobins of Paris, a reymblic one and 
indivisible; the ambition of the nu- 
merous democratic leadei-s in the many 
great towns of Italy forbade any such 
projects. As this brought into the 
field a multitude of clashing interests, 
a confederacy of rejiublics seemed to 
be the only alti-raative, and this ac- 
cordingly was the project which Count 
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Rossi had laboured so assiduously to I 
promote. But the only return which he j 
received was the stroke of an assassin ; 
and after his death the revolutionists | 
seemed set only on forwarding their I 
own separate plans of aggrandisement. | 
Knowing that the shield of France and 
England was thrown over Tuscany and 
the Roman States, and that the Aus- 
trian troops would not venture to cross 
their frontier, the extreme democrats 
looked upon these states of Central Italy 
as tlieir own peculiar domain, where 
every revolutionary project might be 
carried into effect with impunity. The 
revolutionary party in Rome, after the 
flight of the Pope, and some ineffectual 
negotiating to induce him to return 
to his dominions, agiecd to appoint a 
provisional, government of three per- 
sons, chosen by the Chambers, who 
were to exercise all the functions of 
government. A decree to this effect 
was passed by the Chambers, and the 
choice fell on Prince (’orsini, a helpless 
old noble ; M. Zucchini, lojider at Bo- 
logna ; and M. C’amerata, the mayor of 
Ancona; -Zucchini declined, and was 
replaced by Galletti. But these names 
inspired no confidence ; and within a 
week of their nomination the clubs at 
Rome demanded the convocation of a 
constituent assembly, with a view to 
the organisation of a republic. So 
violent did the clamour become that 
the ministry of Mamiani was obliged 
to retire, and was sne(‘eeded by another 
of a still more democratic chai-acter. A 
ministerial crisis also ensued in Turin, 
and a new ministry, with Gioberti at 
its head, was (Dec. 15) appointed, the 
condition of whose existenc@^ was the 
renewal of Ihe war with Austria. In the 
Pontifical mid Tuscan state.s, under the 
protection of the English and French 
flags, the anarchy became so complete 
that it could not be said at the end of 
the year that government any longer 
existed. Meanwhile the Pope, liav- 
ing in vain launched the thundei-s of 
the Vatican at his insurgent subjects, 
whii'h only met with derision, address- 
ed a formal Hj)pcal for protection and 
aid to the European powers, in which, 
after narrating his early and voluntary 
acts on behalf of his people, he dc- 
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dared that in all his later measures, 
in particular the war against Austria, 
and recent revolution, he had acted 
under direct compulsion. And to com- 
plete the strange picture presented hy 
Italy at this time, the lost elections in 
Naples, e,arried through under the in- 
fliience of indignation at the Sicilian 
revolt, were so decidedly reactionary 
that, when the Chambers met on the 
30th November, the chief difficulty of 
the King was to restrain within the 
hounds of moderation the ardent de- 
sire of his subjects to seek refuge in 
the tranquillity of absolute despotism. 

24. In the distracted coL’dition of 
the Papal States, it was no easy matter 
for the Swiss infantry, who formed so 
important a portion of the ecclesias- 
tical troops, to know how to act, or to 
which side to incline. Their com- 
mander, Count Latour, who was sta- 
tioned with the brigade in Bologna 
and Forli, had hitherto served with 
honour, but his moral resolution was 
not equal to his personal courage ; and 
when an order arrived from the Pope, 
directing him to move his forces to 
the Neapolitan frontier for the protec- 
tion of their sovereign, he at first tem- 
porised, and at length (Jan. 27) refused 
to obey. Instead of marching, he re- 
mained at Bologna fraternising with 
the civic authorities there, from whom 
he was constantly receiving the most 
fulsome flattery. Many of his officers, 
and the greater part of the common 
soldiers, considered this conduct trea- 
sonable, and a breach of the proverbial 
good faith of tlie Swiss, and not a few 
left their colours and returned home 
in consequence. Had they obeyed the 
orders of their sovereign, it is probable 
that the revolution at Rome would 
have been stopped, and the whole cal- 
amities which afterwards hefel], that 
city prevented. As it was, this defec- 
tion of Latour and a part of his troops 
brought matters to a crisis in the 
Pa]>(d dominions. Part of the Swiss 
infantry took service with the revolu- 
tionists ; the artillery did so in a body; 
and Garibaldi collected a band of volun- 
teers and refugees, with whom he mode 
his way across Ijombardy and Tuscany, 
and established himself, vrith three 
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thousand followers, in Romo in the nish^ supplies to the revolutionary 
end of Jantary. The consequence of garrison of Venice ; that considei-ahlo 
this accession of strength was, that lunds had been forwarded to them by 
the revolutionary party acquired the the Piedmontese Government ; and 
complete ascendancy in Rome, and the that Piedmontese agents were in the 
Constituent Assembly, which had now Austrian ranks, encouraging the Huii- 
assemblcd, on the 9th February de- ^rians and Italians to desert. On 
throned the Pope, and proclaimed a tlie otherh&nd, the Piedmontese main- 
republic. Florence and Leghorn, a tained that negotiations should he 
few days after (18th and 19th Feb- entered into for a cession of territory 
ruary), declared also for a republic, to indemnify Piedmont for the ex- 
with Rome as its centre. The Grand- , penses of the war ; declared that an 
Duke, after a vain attempt to raise artillery park left by them in I’eschiera 
the peasants for his suppoii;, iinding had been finudulcntly detained ; and 
that the rcmilar troops had deserted complained of an infraction of the 
him, ami that a body of auxiliaries treaty by a passing entry of the Aus- 
promiscuby Charles Albert could not trian troops into Ferrara on 7th Feb- 
* be furnished, saw his case was ho])c- riiaiy, to obtain satisfaction for the 
less, and embarked for Gaeta. The assassination of three of their soldiers 
democratic revolution was now com- returning from the hospital to the 
plete in Central Italy ; republics were citadel, which had been in point of 
eveiywhere proclaimed ; a large jiai*t fact given, and the troops retired the 
of the regular troops had fraternised day after. It is of little moment to 
with the people ; the sovereigns were inquire further into the mutual coni- 
all dethroned and in exile; and “war plaints of the Austrian and Piedmon- 
to the knife’* was universally pi'o- tese dijdomatists, because they were 
claimed against the Austrians. “The neither the real causes of the rupture 
war of the people,” of which Mazxini of the armistice which followed, nor 
had boasted, had now in good ejirnest the mattera on which the attention of 
commenced ; and if decrees on paper the opposite parties was chiefly fixed, 
could fight battles, it would furnish It wiis to Hungary that all eyes were 
no inconsiderable accession of strength turned ; it >vas to the exploits of the 
to Charles Albert, for the provisional Magyara that young Italy looked for 
governments of Florence and Rome deliverance. A Hungarian emissary, 
ordered the imiiiediale jireparation of Haron Spleny, had for some time re- 
an army of twelve thousand Tuscans sided in Turin, and spread the most 
and fifteen thousand Romans to maich exaggerated reports of the succe.ss of 
without delay towards the Po. the Hungarian insurrection. Turin 

25. It was not, however, by decrees swarmed with Lombard refugees, whf> 
of revolutionary governments that the gave ^ually flattering accounts of the 
Austrian arms on the Ticino were to w^arlike diimosition of their country- 
be withstood. Notwitlistanding the men, auu the numerous armed bands 
incessant efforts of tlio British and who would join the ranks of iiidepen- 
J’rcnch ministers at the Court of Turin dence the moment the Piedmontese 
to bring about an accommodation, the standards w’cre again unfurled on the 
mutual irritation of Piedmont and banks of the Ticino. The Austiiaii 
Austfia, so far from diminishing, was monarchy seemed to be falling to 
rapidly increasing, and in the begin- pieces on all sides, even witliout ex- 
ning of 1849 had reached such a point temal stroke ; the only question was, 
that a renewal of the war was iniiiii- whether or not Italy was to take ad- 
nent. Each had abundant causes of vantage of a crisis more favourable 
discontent, some well founded, some than could possibly have been hoped 
imaginary, against the other. The for, or than might ever occur again, 
Austrians complained that the Pied- to establish its independence. - It was 
montese fleet had wintered in the universally believed that Pesth had 
Adriatic, where it had repeatedly fur- yielded to the arms of the Magyar 
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insurgents, an event which really did 1 
occur, but not for ten weeks after. | 
The democratic i^arty in the Chamber 
loudly demanded a renewal ,of the 
war ; a com*ageous deputy, Lanza, who 
had the commge to jUiy that the Aus- 
trians by trSty had a right to enter 
Tuscany, was hooted dojwn, and* ob- 
liged to retire from' the Chamber. 
Gioberti resigned, and was succeeded 
in the ministry by the General of 
Engineers, Ohiodio. On 5th March 
the Chamber of Deputies presented 
an address to the King in favour of 
war ; the Italian Council on the same 
day did the same. In vain the English 
and French ministers represented the 
extreme hazard with which the renewal 
of hostilities would be attended ; the 
King was well aware of this, but he 
was no longer a free agent. “ I must 
declare war,” said he, “or abdicate 
the crown, and see a republic estab- 
lished.” On the 10th March the inin- 
isters obtained from the Chambers the 
necessary credit to carry on the war ; 
and on nie Pith the armistice was for- 
mally denounce^ 

26. War having in this manner been 
fol'ced upon him by his own subjects, 
Charles Albert made every disposition 
which the circumstances would admit 
to carry it on with promptitude and 
vigour. The suddenness of the event, 
however, was such that he was far from 
being at the moment prepared for it. 
His troops, though formidable on 
j)aper, were by no means equally so 
in reality; their nominal strength wns 
120,000, but the muster-i-oll, on the 
opening of the campaign, slns^wed only 
99,973 effective men, including 6000 
cavalry, with 166 ^ns. This, after 
making the usual deductions for sick 
and detached, would leave about 85,000 
disposable for held ojtei-atious. The 
old soldiers, inured to war, and familiar 
with its dangers, had no confidence in 
the result; the young ones alone, heated 
by the declamations of the clubs, were 
zealous in the cause and hopeful of 
success. The had result of the former 
cam])aigns was not ascribed to its real 
cause— viz., the pressure of the demo- 
cratic leaders on Charles Albert, which 


had forced the King, a^inst his better 
judgment, to undertake the siege of 
Mantua while still occupying the line 
from Rivoli to the Po— out to the in- 
cajmeity of tiic generals or the luke- 
warmness of the native aristocratic 
officers. “ Give us,” it was said in 
the clubs, “a foreign general, a Lamo- 
ricifere or a Cavaignac, and the army 
will soon recover its spirit. Remove 
the aristocratic faineants^ and all will 
be well.” These clamours prevailed 
against the opinion of the King. Gene- 
ral Bava, without regard to nis great 
services, was removed fi-om the com- 
mand, vrhich was bestowed op, a Polish 
general, Chrzanowski, w'ho had re- 
ceived tile soientiiic education of an* 
engineer at the military academy at 
Wiu*saw, and had afterwards joined in 
the revolt, and served with distinc- 
tion in the war of indeiicndcnco in 
1831. The Italians had good cause 
to regi’et the consequences of the 
change. 

27. The Austrian army had received 
considerable reinforcements since the 
termination of the last campaign. 
Several new battalions and corjis of 
cavalry had joined the army during 
the interval of hostilities. Among the 
rest were the field-marshal’s escort of 
Screschaners, from the military colo- 
nies on the Croat frontier, a present 
of the faithful Ban of that province, 
whose ]>icturesque attire, and weapons 
of Oriental fashion, recalled the pan- 
dours of the last century. The entire 
force of the army in the beginning of 
March was somewhat above 130,000 
men, but of these 12,000 were in hos- 
pital, and 48,000 in observation of 
Venice, or in Central Italy : so that, 
at the very utmost, not more than 
70,000 could be reckoned on for opera- 
tions in the field. But these troops, 
though hardly superior in number to 
the Piedmontese, were decidedly so in 
discipline, equipment, and spirit. The 
loyalty and steadiness of tlie Gcimaii 
character had now come to tell decid- 
edly on the fortunes of the war, as 
much us the vacillation and instability 
of the Italian had weakened the other 
side. All the elements of imbecility 
had been sifted out of the Teutonic 
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Ijrmy during tlie last campaign, and 
even the recruits, by constant outpost 
duty, had been hardened into the con- 
sistency of old soldiers. The harmony 
among ^e generals, and brotherly 
union among the officers, as well as 
the spirit of the entire army, were 
such as to inspire the most sanguine 
hopes of the result. The fidelity of 
the Magyar soldiers had resisted all 
the efforts to seduce them (and they 
had been many and alluring) by the 
revolutionary party in Lombai*dy; even 
such of them as had reserve battalions 
or depots in Hungary which had joined 
in the insurrection, were content with 
mourning in silence the delusions under 
which their brethren laboured, without 
attempting to follow their example. 
At the end of the first day’s march, 
these regiments, sensible that they 
must, in some degree, labour under 
.suspicion, .sent a deputation to the 
field-marshal, requesting to be allowed 
the post of honour to prove their fidel- 
ity, which was at once conceded. Such 
is tile spirit by which the Austrian 
army was then animated, and by which, 
in the last extremity, the Austrian 
empire w^as saved. It was not new’ 
in the annals of its military fame ; the 
.same spirit, tw^o hundred years ago, 
had animated the (‘uiids.siers of Dam- 
pier and Piccolomini, on occasion of 
Wallenstein's revolt, immorialised in 
tlie pages of Schiller. It had appeared 
eighty ycara belore in the heroic gar- 
rison of Schw'eidnitz. It is the unseen 
bond which holds together the em- 
jiirc, and has enabled it so often to 
rise superior to all the storms of foi- 
tuuc. 

28. The armistice ceased, under the 
notice given, at mid-day on the 20th 
March. Its close was received in a 
very tyflerent spirit in the two armies. 
In the Piedmontese it produced silent 
uneasiness : the confidence felt by the 
democratic leaders wdio had provoked, 
W'as far from being shared by the sol- 
diers who were to face, the dangers of 
the conflict. In the Imperial i*anks, 
on the other hand, the intelligence 
w'as universally hailed with joy ; and 
the soldiers immediately all appeared 

VOL. VIII. 


with green boughs in their caps, the 
well-knowm and prescriptive bodge of 
military exultation in the Austrian 
army. ’The addresses issued by the 
two commandera evinced the same 
difference : ChaifUs Albert spoke of the 
conflict *as unavoidable from the ambi- 
tion of Austria.- Radetsky’s addi’css 
was different : ** Forward, with Turin 
for your watchword.” * 

29. The theatre of war on which 
the battle which was to decide 
the question of Italian independence 
was to be fought, was toe great 

I ilain Watered by the Po, w'liich 
ies between Turin and Milan, and 
cut at right angles l^y the Ticino, 
which descends from the AI 21 S to that 
great river, and crosses the highroad 
leading from the one capital to the 

* ** The attitude of Austria has shown that 
no honourable peace (‘an be lioped for unions 
won by arms. By waiting longer we should 
have wasted our strength without any result; 
our finances would bo exhausted, and our 
aniiy, now so clTlcient and patriotic, would 
have felt its spirit broken it it had been com- 
pelled to remain longer inactive. You un- 
derstood it, gentlemen, wficn a few days age 
you manifested the w ishes of the nation — you 
raised theicar-cry: the Government has heanl 
it^ It is M ell aware ol the perils attending 
the stni^lo about to recommence, and of th t 
evils which will be its sad and unavoidaolo 
consequence. But between these penis an I 
the shame of an ignominious jicaep, whie'i 
would not insure Italian independence, th'i 
King’s Government could not, and ought not., 
to hesitate On the 12th, at noon, the cessa- 
tion of the armistice was aouounc'ed to Mar- 
shal Radetsky.*” — Specc/t of M. Ratazzi. 
Minister of the Interior, March 14, 164S; 
Ann,Req. 1849, p. 281. 

*'l8oldiers! your most ardent wishes are 
fulfilled, 'fho enemy have announeiKl the 
terminatiou of the aimistiee! Well, we are 
ready to meet them, and shall dictate in their 
capital the peace we so generously offereil 
them. The contest cannot be long. You 
arc to combat the same enemy you ovci- 
IM)wcred at Santa Lucia, Sonima Campiigna, 
Cnstoza, Volta, and under the walls of Milan. 
God is with us, for our cause is iust. To 
anus, soldiem! Follow once moie your old 
Guiici’al to war and victory. I will wituas-s 
your lust exploits. It will be the lust .iovfuL 
act of my long military career if, in the capi- 
tal of a perfidious enemy, 1 can decorate tlio 
breasts of iny brave eoinrade.s with the em- 
blem of valour, conquered with blood and 
gloi*y. Let our watchword be, Forwai'd ! 
Forward to Turin ! where alone we can find 
the ))eaee for winch we are lighting. — R adut- 
SKY.” — Afoiiilcnr, 18th March 1849. 

II 
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other. The strangest ground on which 
the advance of an enemy from the 
eastward towardsTurin can be resisted, 
is on the right or southern bank of tho 
Po, with a flanking corps on tho left, 
as there are several defensible positions 
there capable of arresting an ihvoder. 
On this side, also, the defending force 
has the advantage of resting on the 
important fortresses of Alessandria, 
Valence, and Casalc, in the angle 
fonned by the junction of the Faiiaro 
and the Po, and Genoa, more valuable 
as a base of oi^emtions than Turin 
itself. The experienced General Bava 
accordingly had fixed on the right 
bank as the liije of the main army’s 
concentration. But his successor, be- 
ing overruled by the democratic clubs 
at Turin, was compelled to alter this 
judicious plan of operation, and, aban- 
doning altogether the right bank of the 
river, and the idea of a defensive war, 
to concentrate his force for oflensive 
operations at Novara, on the direct 
road to Milan. The object of this was 
to favour an insurractiou in that capi- 
tal and the whole Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces, which had been formally 
enjoined by ])roclamation from Prince 
Eugene of Savoy Carignan, in order to 
celebrate the anniversary of tho Aus- 
trian retreat from Milan, on the 23d 
of the preceding year, by a triumphant 
entry into that capital. They fully 
expected that Radetsky would abandon 
it witl lout striking a blow. To confirm 
them in this belief, the veteran field- 
inershal spread abroad the report that 
ho was about to retire from Milan, and 
take Jiis stand as before on the Adda 
or the Adige. The better to encourage 
this belief, pi-eparations wero ostenta- 
tiously mad^ for i-emoving the heavy 
carnages of the army behind the for- 
mer river, and transporting the crown 
jewels to Mantua. 

30. Deceived by these artifices, and 
impelled by the ilemocratic leaders at 
Turin, who never doubted they were 
advancing to certain victory, Charles 
Albcitj with the advanced -guard of 
liis army, crossed the Ticino at the 
bridge of Buflalora, on tlie direct road 
from Novara to Milan, and advanced 
to Magenta. Tlie Austrians made no 


attempt to dispute tho passage, but» 
hastily withdrew towards that capital. 
The bulk of the Piedmontese army, 
60,000 strong, distributed iu five di- 
visions, was massed about Novara. To 
its left, at Oleggio, on the Upper 
Ticino, was Solaroli’s brigade, 6000 
strong. To its right Ramorino alone, 
with 8000 Lomba^s, stood at Casteg- 
gio, on the right bank of the Po. His 
orders were to cross the river to La 
Cava, and show a front to the enemy, 
should the latter advance from Pavia. 
On the right bank of the Po, the 
tnie battle-field for Turin, there would 
then 'only remain 4000 men under 
Colonel Belvidere at the pass of Stra- 
della. Away at Sarzana, on the Tus- 
can frontier, wdth orders to advance 
on Parma and raise the popular party 
there, was La Marmora wuth his di- 
vision, 8000 strong. The Austrian 
general was not slow in taking advan- 
tage of these arrangements. The plan 
of operations suggested by General 
Hess, his chief of the staff, to the field- 
marshal, was “to concentrate tho army 
at Lodi, cross the Po at Pavia, cut off 
the enemy’s detachments on the right 
hank of the Po from the main bodj^ 
and deliver battle pro6a6Z?/ at Novara** 
Little doubt was entertained of tlio 
issue of the battle ; and having gained 
it, the Austrian army was to wheel to 
the left, cross the Po at Casalc, fall 
upon the right wing of the enemy, 
and having dispersed it, march direct 
upon Turin. It was no small recom- 
mendation of this plan, that by thus 
countermarching up the course of the 
Ticino the bulk of the airny was 
brought so near to Milan that, in the 
event of a revolt breaking out in that 
city, an overwhelm iiig force might ho 
at its gates in a few hours. With 
such celerity were the orders ii; pur- 
suance of this plan given and executed, 
that twenty-four hours had not elapsed 
from tho declaration of hostilities when 
the most distant detachments were al- 
ready in motion for the Adda, while 
those at Milan and its neighbourhood 
were moving to the rear towards Lodi, 
and those on the Ticino direct on Pa- 
via. The effect of these movements 
was to bring the bulk of tlie aimy to 
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Pavia and the left, from whence the 
Ticino could be passed on two bridges 
in front of that town. 

31. The field-marshal, after issuing a 
solemn admonition to the inhabitants 
of Milan as to their conduct during his 
absence, broke up from that capital on 
the evening of the 18th, and marched, 
not on Pavia, but to St Angelo, on the 
road from Lodi to it. The object of 
this seemingly strange movement W'as 
to deceive the enemy as to his real 
intentions, and to spread abroad the j 
belief that he was about to take up a , 
defensive position lietween Lodi and 
Ci’emona,«or even to retire behind the 
Adda. So completely were the designs 
of the vetei*an general kept secret, that 
even oflicei’s of nigh rank at Pavia were 
astonished when they heard, on the 
morning cJl the 20th, that the field- 
marshal had slept at Torre- Jlianca, 
only two leagues in the rear of that 
town, and that the army, in great 
sLi’ength, was concentrated at its gtites. 
With such precision were the orders] 
for uniting at Pavia executed, that at 
the same hour on the morning of the 
20th the converging columns aj'iproach- 
ed its walls. “ 1 5y all the streets, says 
an eyewitness, ** which led from east 
to north through Pavia, advanced the 
columns of the JmpL‘rial army. It 
took about three hours to arrange the 
different coips in the order in which 
they w’cre to enter the enemy’s terri- 
tory. The eye of the spectator was 
fascinated by the spectacle of the var- 
iety of uniforms and equipment dis- 
cernible in the living masses ; the ear 
was saluted by an cipial variety of 
sounds by which the diflerent nations 
interchanged their exultation — Gcr- 
nran, Bohemian, Italian, ^lagyar, Pol- 
ish, and Croat. When at last the 
signal 4‘or march was given, and the 
dense maases were put in motion, the 
bands struck up enlivening airs, and 
all, in the finest order and the highest 
spirits, moved, "with a proud step, from 
north to south through the town. As 
the field-marshal was recognised in a 
balcony, the vivats and huiTahs Avero 
deafening. The acclamations w'cre re- 
newed as the columns reached the op- 
posite bank of the Ticino, and set foot 


on the hostile territory.” The fate of 
Italy seemed sealed, for sixty battal- 
ions, forty squadrons, and one hundred 
and eighty-six guns, with carringei 
and equipment complete, distributed 
into five coi*])s, and mustering sixty- 
five thousand combatants, had invad- 
ed at one point the Piedmontese do- 
minions. 

32. Entirely deceived as to the real 
point of attack. General Ramorino, 
who commanded the Piedmontese 
right wing, 8000 strong, opposite 
Pavia, detached only four weak bat- 
talions to Ija Cava on tha left bank of 
the Po, and hurried with the greater 
]>ttrt of his force down the right bank 
towards Stradella, w'herc he expected 
to find the enemy. His onlers were 
to defend the course of the Lower Ti- 
cino and the passage of Pavia, and, if 
forced back, to ictire by San Nazzaro 
on Mortara, still on the left bank of 
the Po. When, therefore, instead of 
doing so, he roinoined on the right 
bank of that river, and left the direct 
road from Pavia to Turin open, he 
violated his instructions, and incurred 
the displeasure of liis commander, by 
whom lie was deprived of the com- 
mand, and sent to a coui’t-martial.* 
Aspre’s cori)s led tho advance of the 
Austnan host, and speedily overthrew 
the small Iwdy of Piedmontese at La 
CaxsL, driving them over the Po by the 
bridge of Mezzana Corte, w'hich they 
destroyed, it then advanced, followed 
by the rest of the army, to Gropello. 
Radetsky’s great object at this time 
was to gain possession of Mortara. 
This is a ^mall town six leagues dis- 

* Ramorino, who was said to be a natural 
son oC Mai’shal Uinncs, whs impressed with 
the idea that Uiidetaky w'ould advance by the 
ri^ht bank or the Po, as Napoleon had done 
before the battle of Msrengo, and that the 
point to guai-d W'as tlte deiili! of Stradella, 
where Mui-shnl Lannes had sustained so rude 
a shnek in ailvaiuMiig to that memorable field. 
— See History Kvrofie, v. xxxix §§ 7{>, 80. 
Rut he had to deni with a general who ado]it- 
ed the spirit of Napoleon’s gciiei-alship, not 
cojm'd his footsteps ; and Uainonno was se- 
vcrely blamed for this deviation from oi-ders. 
It does not appear, however, that, had his 
iiistriiotioiis been implicitly earned out, the 
iveu It would have been iiiutei tally ditterent, 
or that the Austrians would have been de- 
layed more than lialf a day longer tliou they 
actually were. 
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taut from Yercclli, which latter lies on 
the great road from Turin to Novara, 
and about the same distance from No- 
Tara. The Austrians, therefore, once 
established in Mortara,.the Piedmont- 
ese were cut off both from Turin and 
Alessandria. It was eight o’clock in 
the evening when the news of these 
events reached Chrzanowski near No- 
vara. Abandoning his offensive move- 
ment on Milan, he immediately ordered 
Res to hasten down the right bank of 
the Ticino to Vigevano with his divi- 
sion, and Durando to march on Mor- 
tara, tlie rest of the amiy to follow 
early the lifext morning (21st) ; Per- 
rone and the Duke of Genoa to Vige- 
vafto, the Duke of Savoy to Mortara. 
H is plan was therefore distinct. While 
with two divisions 26,000 strong, with 
48 guns, he intended to head the enemy 
at Moitara, and stop their inarch on the 
capital, with three divisions, number- 
ing 38,000 men and 68 guns, he w^as 
to throw liimself on their flank hy 
Vigevano and Gambolo. On tlie morn- 
ing of the 21st the Austrian army set 
out for Moitara. Aspr5, followed by 
Appel and supported by Woehcr, ad- 
vanced along the main road from Pa- 
via in the centre ; Thuni with his 
corps, following a circuitous route to- 
wards tlie Po, flanked the left ; Wra- 
tislaw, marching through Gambolo on 
the right, covered the flank of the 
army on the side of Vmevano. 

33. It was five o’clock In tlic even- 
ing when Asjuc approached Mortara. 
He there found Dumndo’s division 
posted in front of the town behind a 
low ridge of sand, uith tjiat of the 
Duke of Savoy to his right rear lean- 
ing its left upon the town. 'J’lirowing 
his leading division under the Arch- 
duke Albert into columns of attack, 
hurrying 80 giins' to the front, and 
bringing up Schaflgotche’s division in 
support, Aspre threw the whole in one 
ntnss upon Durando. After a severe 
contest of four liours the Archduke 
broke Durando’s men, carried Mortara, 
and utterly repulsed the Duke of Sa- 
voy. He took 1700 prisoners and five 

f uns, and sustained a loss only of CO 
illod and 240 wounded. Such was 
the consternation produced by this de- 


feat, that several battalions of newly - 
raised Italian troops fled in disorder to 
Vorcelli and Casal, where they dis- 
banded, spreading the report that all 
was lost. While this took place at 
Mortara, a detached Austrian column 
under Colonel Scharitz, supported by 
Strassoldo’s brigade of Wratislaw’s 
corps, and ultimately by part of Wo- 
legmuth*8 brigade, sustained to the 
right, near Gambolo, a very severe 
action with the Piedmontese division 
of General Bes advancing from Vigo- 
vano, ultimately reinforced by half of 
PciTone’s division. The hardest fight- 
ing occurred at La Sforzesca^ where all 
the eflorts of the Austrians were shat- 
tered against the superior number of 
tlie Piedmontese, and night alone 
saved them from a disastrous defeat. 
The general result of these actions was 
that a great advantage was gained by 
the Imperialists, for the centre, con- 
sisting of two brigades, was driven 
back m disorder towards Turin, while 
Ramorino, with 8000 men on tlic right 
bank of the Po, was entirely cut off 
from tlie remainder of the centre and 
left, w'hich fell back to Novara. Sen- 
sible of these advailtages gained by his 
opponent, Chrzanowski, on hearing of 
the loss of Mortara, fell back from 
Vigevano, collected his troops with the 
utmost expedition in the ])laiii around 
Novara during the 22d, and made pre- 
parations for oattlc on the following 
day. By great exertions his forces 
were all collected, except Rainorino’s 
division and the other troops beyond 
the Po, and they amounted to fifty- 
four thousand ; but they were sadly 
deficient in the spirit and enthusiasm 
by which their antagonists were ani- 
mated. The issue of the combat at 
Mortara had spread universal discour- 
agement, while the Austrian! \rere 
pi-oportioiially elated by their early 
and brilliant success. Add to this, 
that, bj*^ his march against the Pied- 
montese rear, Kadetsky had cut them 
off from their base of operations at 
Turin and Alessandria, and left them 
no retreat, in the event of disastei', 
but the Lago Maggiore and the Alpine 
valley of the Ticino. It was the exact 
counterpart of the advantage gained 
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by Napoleon’s march across the St 
Bernard in 1800, which compelled the 
Austrians to fight at Marengo with 
their faces tow^s Vienna and their 
backs to the Maritime Alps. 

34. Novara, where the decisive 
battle for Italian independence was to 
be fought; is an old town, containing 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, half a 
league from the left bank of the 
Agogna stream. To the south of the. 
town, where the attack w’as to be ex- 
pected, the ground was eminently fa- 
vourable for defence, being intersected 
by water-courses', lines of trees, gaiticn- 
walls and villas, which affomed at 
every step the means of checking an 
assailant. A gi*eat rise of the ground 
to the north from the south also pre- 
sented an advantageous position for 
the action of the artillery of the de- 
fending parly. A bimd and deep 
canal, wdiich runs from the right along 
the front of the position about a can- 
non-shot from the Citadella Villa, and 
bends to the east, also impeded the ac- 
cess to tile position in 1‘ront. (’liarles 
Albeit drew up his army on this gwuiid 
on the morning of the 23d, with as 
much skill and in as advantageous a 
manner as the circumstances would 
admit. His line extended from the 
road of Mortara to that of A'crcelU, 
its lett resting on a strong eminence 
on which tlie village of Bicocca was 
built, and over winch the main road 
from Mortara passed, his right on a 
level plateau and the canal, and liis 
centre covered for the most part by 
the canal, and occupying in strength 
the Citadclla A’'illa. PeiTone’s divi- 
sion held the Bicocca hill on tho left, 
w;ith its advanced posts in Olengo; 
that of Bes was in tho centre ; that of 
Durando on the right and in garrison in 
the Cifiidella Villa ; those of the Dukes 
of Genoa and Savoy were in reseivc in 
the second line. Here wci-e collected, 
on the morning of tho 23d, 54,000 
men of all arms, including 3000 hoi-se, 
with 110 guns. On tho Austrian side 
it was inia^ned, not without reason, 
that the principal effort of the enemy 
would be directed to his ri^ht, to re- 
gain the communication wuth Turin 
and Alessandria, which the field-mar- 


shal had cut off, and accordingly on 
the night of the 22d the corps of 
Thum and Wratislaw were directed 
towards Vercelli. This misconception 
had wellnigh lost them the battle ; 
for it brought a comparatively small 
part of the 1 mperialists in contact with 
the whole of tlie enemy’s arni}*, concen- 
trated in a position eminently advan- 
tageous for defence. 

35. Baron d’Asprb, with his corps, 
first encountered tnc enemy at Olengo 
about eleven o’clock on the 23d. Gen- 
eral Appel followed him in support, 
imd behind him came the’iSL*ser\’e eorfis 
of \Vochei% The Archduke Albert’s 
division headed the attack. , The vil- 
lage of Olengo wa.s speedily cairied, 
and then the assault on the Bicocca 
hill began. After a long and severe 
struggle two villas in its front were 
foroed, and the attacking columns 
crowned the summit. The Piedmont- 
ese Bersaglieri, great part of whom 
were now under ni-e for the firat time, 
were driven back in disorder, and 
many of tliem dispersed ; but the ad- 
vance of the pursuers was checked 
by the veteran 2d Regiment of Savoy, 
which came up singing the ^lai*seil- 
laisc and shouting vivats. So impetu- 
ous was their onset that the Hunga- 
rians, whom the Archduke led, 'were 
driven back, and lost all the ground 
they had w’on, while their flank >vas 
torn by a cross fire of artillery from 
the Piedmonte.se batteries. Upon this 
the Archduke brought up four more 
Hungarian battalions, the veiy flower 
of the anny, supported by the 2d Vi- 
enna Volunteers and tho 1st Kinsky 
of Sclmffgotche’s division ; but so vio- 
lent was the cross lire from the Pied- 
montese batteries, that they also WTie. 
repulsed with heavy loss. On the 
right of the road, however, Count Kol- 
lowrath, with three battalions, had 
won, after a hard struggle, several vil- 
las ; and Aspre, bringing up his lost 
reserves, amin threw himself on the 
Bicocca hill and again won it. But 
the Duke of Genoa, advancing the 
brigade Piedmont of his reserve, re- 
covered the lost ground, turned the 
Austrian right flank, and forced them 
back to Olengo, which was stormed, 
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with OTcat slaughter, by the Duke 
Avith the brigade Pignerol. Between 
three and four r. M. the Avholo corps 
of Baron d’Aspre had been brought 
into action, had been warmly engaged, 
and lost great numbers of its bmvest 
soldiers, besides several hundrod pris- 
oners, without having won any ground. 
They were overmatched, for an Aus- 
trian corps had been engaged with the 
gi’eater part of the Piedmont(;se army. 
The moment was critical in the ex- 
treme : if the Imperialists could liold 
out another half-hour, their remaining 
divisions would come up, and the bat- 
tle was gained: if they were driven 
back, the advantageous ground, the 
key of the position, was lost, and the 
utmost they could hope for would be to 
renew the action on the following day, 
before which the Piedmontese might 
retire behind the Scsia, and recover 
their lost communication with Turin.* 

36. In these momentous circum- 
stances the conduct of the leaders on 
both sides was worthy of their high 
descent, and the important duties with 
which they were intrusted, l^hnulat- 
ing the example of his gi*eat father, ^ 
the Archduke Charles, at the battle of 
Asporn, forty years before, the Arch- 
duke Albert put him.self at the head 
of the Hungarian Grenadiers, reani- 
mated their sinking spirits, and, under 
circumstances which seemed all but 
desperate, prolonged the defence. The 
Duke of Genoa did the same : his va- 
lour and conduct were worthy of the 
heroic house of Savoy. Again and 
again he led his troops to the attack, 
and exhibited alike the skill of an ex- 
perienced genertal and tlie courage of an 
indomitahle leader. At four o’clock 
the German corps of General Appel 
came up, and its leading division, con- 
sisting of seven fresh battalions, W'as 
imme<iiatoly led into action ; but such 
was the weight of the Piedmontese 
fire from two-and- thirty heavy field- 
guns, massed on the summit of the 
Bicocca hill, that even this lormidahle 

* CliTzanowaki coinmittod a fatal mistrfke 
in arresting the victorious advance of the 
Duke of Genoa, and even ordering him to 
fall l)a<ik from Olengo. This threw awiiy his 
only chance of success.— -See Ulloa, i. 394. 
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reinforcement failed in turning the 
scale in favour of the Austrians. The 
Duke of Genoa in person brought up 
the reserve, and by their aid succeeded 
in repelling the fierce onset of the Im* 
periaiists. At this moment General 
Chrzanowski ordered General Bes, 
whoso division had as yet suffered lit- 
tle, to wheel to the left and attack the 
Austrian centre, supported by General 
^Durando. But this able movement, 
wliich at an earlier period of the bat- 
tle might have been decisive, came 
too late. Wocher’s reserve corps came 
up, and the field-marshal, on the other 
side, appeared on the field followed 
by six choice battalions, preceded by 
twenty-four guns, which opened a tre- 
mendous fire on the Piedmontese cen- 
tra. 7'lie cannon smoke hung like a 
colossal canopy over the town of No- 
vara. Against the dark grey sky every 
volley rose white and clear. lilasscs 
of black vapour, cast forth by the 
fiames of sonic burning houses, deep- 
ened this shroud of battle with yet 
duskier tints. Through the lurid glare 
the dense columns of Appel and of Aspr6 
converged with swift steps upon the 
blood-stained hill. Their shock was 
irresistible, and decided the day. Per- 
rone’s division broke up, the whol(». 
Piedmontese left yielded, and many 
regiments disbanded and fled to No- 
vara. The reserve, undei- the Duke 
of Genoa, performed piudigies of va- 
lour, and did all that men could do to 
arrest the disorder and cover the re- 
I treat of the anny; but in vain. As 
the head of l’hurii\s corps, attracted 
by the firing from the side of Vercelli, 
had now come into action on the Im- 
perial left, four Austrian corps were yn 
the field, and the combat had become 
as unequal against the Piedmontese as 
it formerly was against the Ifiiperial- 
ists. Til e day was lost, and a general re- 
treat liad become unavoidable. Twelve 
guns were taken by the Austrians in 
the pursuit, but only a few prisoners. 
The Piedmontese old soldiers retired, 
firing at intervals, and in admirable 
order : the Genoese and Lombard vol- 
unteers and new levies fled in utter 
confusion, and for tlie most part dis- 
banded, and were no more heard of. 
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37. Such was the battle of Novara, 
which decided the war, and has deter- 
mined, probably for long, the cause of 
Italian independence ; for it has proved 
the inabilily of united Italy, sin^le- 
Juinded^ to withstand the transnion- 
tane forces. For victory she requires 
tlie aid of France or Austria, and tliat 
can only be purchased by the sacrifice 
of her independence. The loss on 
either side was considerable, but by no 
means so great as might have been ex- 
pected in a shock between 6U(di liosbs, 
attended with such important results. 
The Austrians lost 14 officers and 396 
men kilfed; 42 officers and 1992 men 
wounded ; and 1 officer and 1070 men 
missing, either prisoners or dispei-sed 
— in all 57 officers and 3456 soldiers. 
Five-sevenths of this loss fell on Aspre's 
corps, which, with heroic constanc)', 
had maintained the conflict agaimst 
two-thirds of the whole Piedmontese 
army. The Piedmontese ha«l 31 offi- 
cers and 374 men killed, 70 officers and 
2026 men wounded, and 3000 made 
prisoners. In the town of Novara, 
into which their army poured during 
the night, the most dreadful confusion 

I'evaiTed. Plundering immediately 

egan ; the cavalry charged the fugi- 
tive crowds through the streets, and 
they were soon seen .streaming in wild 
confusion over the roads to Diionio 
d’Ossola and Arona, the only ones left 
open to them. All retreat to Turin or 
Piedmont was cut ofl': they had no- 
where to retire to but the innospi table 
barrier of the Alps, where no supplies 
could be obtained for the army, and 
the passage of the artillery and wag- 
gons through the narrow valleys would 
^soon have become impossible. It was 
*this which rendered the defeat so deci- 
sive : the army was sevtuvd from its 
base,* and driven up against an impas- 
sable barrier of mountains. The next 
day w'ould have seen 30,000 iJiksonem 
and 150 guns brought into the Aus- 
trian headijuarters. Nothing could 
save the army but an armistice con- 
cluded before the imrsuit of the mor- 
row commenced. 

38. Charles Albert, who throughout 
the day had di.schai'gcd all the duties 
both of a skilful general and a gallant 


tidier, understood the state of affairs 
in this light. About seven in the 
evening, wlien the battle was evidently 
and irrecoverably lost, he suffered him- 
self to bo led away by General Dur- 
ando, but still lingered under the walls 
of Novara, under a storm of bullets, 
saying, “General, this is my last day; 
let me die.” About nine o’clock, hav- 
ing been at length prevailed on to 
withdraw, he called his. generals and 
prmcipal officers around him, and de- 
clared his unalterable resolution to re- 
sign the crown in favour of the Duke 
of Savoy. Ho then repeatedly an- 
nounced to those around him, that 
ffom that moment Victor Emmanuel 
was their .sovereign. “ 1 have sacri- 
ficed myself,” said he, “to the Italian 
cause. For it 1 have exposed my life, 
tliat of my children, my tlirone. I 
have failed in my object. I am aware 
that I am iudividually the sole obstacle 
to a peace now become necessary to the 
State. I could not bring myself to sign 
it. Since I in vain sought death, I 
will give myself un as a last sacrilioe 
to my country. 1 lay down the crown, 
and abdicate in favour of my son, tbc 
Duke of Savoy.” Having said these 
\vords, he dismissed lii.s attendants, 
sat down, and wrote a farewell letter 
to his wdfo ; and at one in the morning 
made his upiiearaiicc unannounced at 
the Austrian outiK)st.s, wlicro he nar- 
rowly e.scapcd being saluted by a dis- 
charge of grape. He gave his name as 
a Piedmontese officer, the Count de 
Barge, stated that he was on leave to 
proceed to Nice, and was conducted to 
Count Tfeiirn, to whom he announced 
the abdication of tlie King of Saidiniii, 
and with whom he had a long con- 
ference. He was allowed a pas.sage 
through the Austrian lines, and ]>ur- 
sued his journey to Nice, and thence 
to Portugal, wliere, before long, his 
eventful life canieio a termination.* 
39. Immense was the sensation which 
the intelligence of tlicse events, and, 
above all, of tlie abdication of the 
* The preceding account of tlio campaign 
9of Novara is nmiiily Uiken IVoin Schoenhalb, 
p 315-373; UUOA, 1 3.57-403; EULtlSMERK, 
p. 23U-278, and Llie very interesting narratives 
of eyewitnesses on both sides ia the Soldier 
on Active Sen ice. 
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King, produced on the National As- they were animated. The whole na- 
sembly at Turin. They had been dc- tional guards wei-e put on permanent 
ceived, as is usual in such cases, by duty from eighteen to thirty-five years 
false reports, which represented the of age ; they voted by anticipation a 
unopposed concentration at Pavia and gicat addition to the taxes, and issued 
passage of the Ticino as pait of a proclaniations calling on the peasants 
deep-laid i>lan, which was to draw the to rise en nmssc — an invitation witli 
Austrians into Piedmont in order to which they weiu by no means disposed 
destroy them. When, in the midst to comply. But meanwhile the fate 
of these delusions, intelligence arrived of the kingdom was determined by 
of the disasters of Mortara and Novara, cooler heads, which appreciated justly 
the agitation in tho Assembly was ex- the real state of aflairs. The young 
treme, and tho most absurd plans were King, V ictor Emmanuel, met liadetsky 
proposed and carried by acclamation, at Vignale, a small village three miles 
as that a levy cn masse should be tothe north of Novara, at eleven o’clock 
ordered, and they should all march on the forenoon of the 24th, and con- 
agaiiist the enemy. But these ti-afts- eluded verbally the terms of an aniiis- 
ports gave place to more sober and tice which was fointally signed two 
worthy sentiments when M. BufFa, one days afterwards. The fortress oi‘ Ales- 
of the ministei’s, read the abilication of sandria was to be jointly oce.upied by 
Charles Albert, announced in a letter an Austrian and Piedmontese force, 
of the Duke of Savoy. M. Josti tlieii The Scsia was to be the line of de- 
rose and pronounced these just and niarcation l>etwcen tho two armies, 
noble words: ‘‘Shall we sink from Eighteen thousand infantry and two 
want of resolution ? Is it always to thousand cavalry were to be stationed 
be matter of reproach to Italy that she by the Austrians between the Sesia 
wants energy in her own cause ? For and tho Ticino ; ten regiments of 
myself, when I consider the littlenesses Hungarians, Poles, and Lombards, in 
w'lth which I am surrounded, I see the Piedmontese service, were to be 
only one great and noble figure mise disbanded ; all the places occupied by 
itself above its contemporaries, and them in Lombardy, Paraia, Placentia, 
that figure is that of Charles Albert.” and Modena evacuated, and the fleet 
At these words all the deputies rosti withdrawn from tho Adriatic. At the 
and exclaimed, “Honour to Charles first intelligence of the disasters of the 
Albert ! long live the champion of anny, the minister besought the am- 
Italy ! ” The enthusiasm was intense bas.sadors of France, and England to 
and universal : there was scarce a dry intercede, in order to obtain an armis- 
eye in the whole Assembly. Pointing tice on the most favourable terms pos- 
to the picture of Charles Albeii;, which sible — an invitation to which they 
hung in the hall, the orator continued: immediately and cordially acceded. 
“There is the image of tie martyr On their arrival at headciuartem they 
of Italy ! Your acclamations will be found the armistice concluded, but 
re-echoed through the entire peninsula, proceeded at once to the more diflicult 
History will do him justice — posterity task of ascertaining the terms for a 
will recompense him ; and at last, when pennanent peace. The chief difficulty 
the hour of Italy’s dcliveiunce shall was tho financial part of the aiTange- 
have struck, it will avenge his memory, ment ; for the demands of Austria, 
it will crown with immortality the pressed as she was by almost hopeless 
King who has so valiantly drawn the cmbari'assments at home, were at first 
sword for its deliverance.” immense. Radetsky was instiuctcd 

40. Electrified by these eloquent to demand 200,000,000 francs as an 
words, and feeling tiio justice of this indemnity for the expenses of the war. 
eulogium, the Assembly voted by ac& The impossibility of raising such a sum 
clamation several decrees, of no prac- in the little kingdom of Piedmont was 
tical use in the circumstances, but so evident, that the field-marshal him- 
characteristic of the spirit by which self represented to his government tho 
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necessity of modifying their demands. 
At length, by the strenuous interven- 
tion of the French and English mini- 
sters, negotiations commenced on the 
basis of Piedmont paying to Austria 
the expenses of the wai‘, without ai)eei- 
fying their amount, which was to be 
left for future consideration. 

41. When this convention was read 
uloud in the Piedmontese Chamber, 
which was done after an entire change 
of Ministry had taken j'lfice, the most 
violent agitation prevailed. A resolu- 
tion, proposed by M. Lan/o, to the 
elfcct tlyit the armistice Avas uncon- 
stitutional, and that the Ministry 
whiclv bad concluded it had violated 
the social contrtict, was’ carried by a 
majority, as also that the Chamber 
should declare its sittings permanent ; 
and that if the Ministry permitted the 
entrance of Austrian troops into Ales- 
siiiidiia, or withdrew their fleet from 
the Adriatic, bclore the convention 
was approved by Parliament, they 
should be held guilty of high trea- 
son. These, however, were vain words 
merely ; the Chamber had no means 
of arresting the march of the Imperi- 
alists ; and but for the powerful inter- 
vention of the French and English 
ministers, the field-inaishal would in 
a few days have planted his victon’oiis 
standards on the walls both of Turin 
and Genoa. But the Austrians, fear- 
ing the addition of these two foimid- 
able powers to the league of their 
enemies, wisely stopped .short in the 
career of conquest ; and the new. King 
of Piedmont, Victor Emmanuel, tind- 
iiig Uie Chamber utterly unmanage- 
able, and set on war to the last ex- 
tremity, prorogued it ou the 30th of 
March, and dissolved it by proclama- 
tion a few days after. 

42. The armistice was received and 
obeyed in peace in many places ; with 
thankfulness in every part of Ijom- 
bardy, except Milan and Brescia. In 
the former, the excitement was ex- 
treme, and the depression of the people 
very CTeat ; but the presence ol a 
powerful Austrian garnson, and the< 
speedy arrival of General Appel with 
his coips, detached by R^etsky on 
the conclusiou of tho armistice, ren- 


dered any outbreak impossible: Tlie 
latter, however, not Deirig equally 
overawed, became the theatre of a 
serious revolt, the more to bo lamented 
that it was alike aimless and hopeless. 
No sooner did the news of the battle 
of Novara and the armistice arrive 
within its walls than the people rose, 
made prisoner the «|uartermaster-gen- 
erul of the 3d corps, who was in the 
town, and shut the garrison up in the 
castle. Upon this General Nugent 
approached with a small column 900 
strong, which could do llothing ; but 
Hayiiau himself soon aiTived with re- 
inforcements, which raised the w'hole 
force to 2500 men and 4 guns. He nn- 
niediately summoned the town, which 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, to sur- 
render. The time allowed having 
more than elapsed, the troops on the 
outside advanced (M{irch 31) to tho 
assault of the walls in five diffenmt 
columns, wliile the garrison of the 
castle commenced a bombanlment 
from thirty pieces of lieavj’ artillery. 
The action was maintained" with great 
fury on both sides for two entire days ; 
and such was the exaspemtion of the 
combatants that some of the Austrian 
oflicers w^ho fell wounded were liter- 
ally hewm in pieces by the insurgents. 
Thereafter the Imperialists gave no 
fpiarter in any house from which a 
shot had issued.* At length the re- 
si.stance was overcome, and the town 
subdued. The Austrian loss was very 
severe, the regiment of Baden alone 
having lost two hundred men, and ou 
the side of the insurgents above two 
thousand fell. The flrid-marslial gave 
the command of the town after the 
victoiT to General Haynau, who con- 
tented himself with executing a few 
guilty of sanguinary acts, and mulcted 
the citizens only by a heavy contribu- 
tion. On the 28tn March the field- 
marshal entered Milan in great pomp 
at the head of his grenadiers, thus 
bringing the reality of conquest before 
tho eyes of the Milanese. 

43. Genoa ere long became the 
theatre of an effort at revolution still 
more serious. No sooner did intelli- 
gence of the armistice arrive, than 
* SCUOENHALS, p. 379. 
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Avezzana, the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, summoned the citizens 
to arms. The gates of the city were 
closed, and the tocsin sounded. Gene- 
ral Azarta, the commander of the gar- 
rison, thinking that the only object of 
the people was to make a stand against 
the Austrians, allowed them to occupy 
the forts Della Speronc and Del &- 
gato. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that the movement was directed 
more against the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment than the German. Bariicadcs 
were erected in the streets, and a pro- 
visional government proclaimed, at the 
head of which was Avezzana, Mocchio, 
an advocate, and Beta, an ex -deputy. 
This Government called upon General 
Azarta to surrender the vrholc place to 
the insurgents, and be having refused, 
a severe conflict took place in the 
streets. The arrival of 1 5, 000 muskets 
from France at this critical juncture, 
intended for the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, which fell into the hands of the 
insurgents, gave them such a superi- 
ority that Azarta was obliged to capitu- 
late, and left the city at the head of 
5000 men. 

44. As soon as the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment received intelligence of this 
revolt, they took the most vigorous 
steps to suppress it. Troops, now 
happily disengaged by the conclusion 
of the armistice with Austria, were 
hastily assembled, and directed with 
the utmost expedition a^iiist the in- 
surgent city. General La Marmora, 
with his division, broke up from Par- 
ma on the 28th March ; and with the 
force he commanded, whi^ rapidly 
swelled as he advanced, arrived before 
Genoa on the 4th April at the head of 
12, ,000 men, with a considerable ar- 
tillery. Unable to resist forces so for- 
midable, the insurgent leaders pro- 
posed to enter into a capitulation, and 
meanwhile an armistice was agreed to, 
in pursuance of the arrangemeTits made 
by the Earl of Ilardwicke, who com- 
manded an English ship of the line in 
the bay, and La Marmora occupied 
the suburb of Saint Pietro d’Areiia. 
The terms of a surrender were fixed, 
but the revolutionists in the city, 
composed in great part of strangers 


and desperadoes from all countries, 
suddenly broke the armistice and 
opened fire at all points. Upon this 
I^ Marmora brought up his forces, 
carried the forts of Sj^erone and Bega- 
to, occupied with little resistance trie 
outer walls, from them opened a heavy 
fire upon the town, and carried by 
storm the Doria palace. ’ A second 
aimistice was now concluded, but it 
too was broken by the insurgents, 
headed by Avezzana, who set free and 
armed all the prisoners in the jails, 
and recommenced the fight. 

45. Their object was, by .a sudden 
attack on the King’s troops and the 
guards of the municipality, to make 
themselves masters the naval ar- 
senal and batteries, liberate the galley 
slaves, and commence a generm pil- 
lage. Fortunately an English vessel 
of urar, the Vengeance, lay off the har- 
bour, having been stationed there by 
Admiral Parker, the commander on 
the Mediterranean station, to protect 
the lives and ])roperty of British sub- 
jects in the event of a crisis. So per- 
suaded were the democrats by the 
gencnil policy pursupd by the British 
Government in relation to the Italian 
revolution, that they in reality fa- 
voured the movement, that they could 
not at first be brought to believe that 
it had not been stationed there to af- 
ford succour to the insurgents; and 
th^ accordingly gave hints of such 
Ijeing their uiiderstu riding to the Brit- 
ish commander, the Earl of Hord- 
wicke. But they soon found they 
had to deal with a man of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from what they sup- 
posed. Being made aware by the 
municipal authorities of the danger 
which was impending, and the urgent 
necessity for succour, the Vengeance 
was anchored under tlio mole, with 
springs on her cables, and cleared for 
action, in such a position as to com- 
mand the batteries and overawe the 
insurgents. Such was the effect of 
this vigorous act, and such the influ- 
ence of the flag of England when 
waved by a commander with moral 
courage eoual to the crisis, that the 
conflict which had already begun a 
second time, both inside and outside 
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of tlie town, between the King’s troops 
and the insurgents, was qutuled, and 
Genoa saved from probably the great- 
est calamities ever endured in its long 
and glorious annals. On the 11th 
April the town was wholly occupied 
by the 'Piedmontese troops. The rage 
of the disappointed democrats had 
previously e^maled in an insolent let- 
ter to the Earl of HaMwickc, which, 
of course, met with the contempt it 
merited, but which deserves to be re- 
corded as a specimen of the braggado- 
cio style of tnc Italian Liberals of the 
day, and strikingly contrasts with the 
temy)erate and dignified letter of the 
British commander.* 

46. Diiven •from Ijombardy and 
Genoa, tlio extreme democrats took 
refuge, some in Rome, otliers in the 
mountains which lie between Pied- 
mont and Tuscany, whem they re- 
mained for some time uncertain whi- 
ther to direct their steps, and the 
Austrian troops were restrained from 
following them by the apprehension 
of incurring the hostility of France 
and England. But meanwhile a re- 
volution of an unexpected and reac- 
tionary character broke out at Flor- 
ence. On the 10th April the citizens 
of that city, who wero sincerely at- 
tached to the Grand-Duke their sove- 
reign, rose in a body, and displaced 
the revolutionary authorities. Guer- 

* ‘'In the struggle for liberty you have 
taken part against the people: you have 
been active in your uuasked-for advice; you 
have personally thrown the shots overlxmrd 
from the battery of the people. You have 
threatened to lire on said battery; you have 
hauled your ship into the mole, and placed 
her in a situation for action; in fact, your 
ship is now rciady for light, with springs on, 
tompions out, hammocks in your top.s, and 
has the appearance of an enemy, contrary to 
the wish of the English people. 

“now. Sir, by such conduct you have 
shown yourself and the ship under your 
command without the pale of honour. Cir- 
cumstances would warrant me to hre on you 
instantly; but os I livlsh to take no unfair 
advantage of your imprudevee^ I hereby in- 
form you that 1 will gi^t you till six o’clock 
to consider your course; and if your ship is 
not then in a peacefhl attitude, the battery 
of the people will be turned on you, and 1 
will sink your ship at her anchor; a circum- 
stance that will teach your Government that 
when they give the coiiiinand of their na- 
tional vessels to mm qf raiak, they should be 


razzi, the dictator, was shut np in tho 
fort of Belvidero, the old constitution 
restored, the National Guard remo- 
delled, and the clubs clo.sed. All the 
other towns of Tuscany, except Leg- 
horn, immediately followed the exam- 
ple of Florence. But the revolution- 
ary party in that great scapoi’t wero 
too strong to yield without a struggle ; 
and it was fortunate that it took place, 
because it opened the eyes of the world 
to what might be expected if that fac- 
tion generally got the ascendancy. Tlic 
extreme democrats, chased from Flor- 
ence, took refuge in Leghorn, and im- 
mediately adopted the most vigorous 
measures for their defence. On the 
23d April a mob broke into and plun- 
dered the custom-house and municipal 
buildings, Cariying off all the money 
that they found, and the arms, even 
those reserved for the guard of the 
galley slaves. Next they levied a con- 
tribution of 300,000 francs (£12,000) 
on the city: a burden at least equal 
to £24,000 in Great Britain, and 
which fell with extreme severity on a 
place not containing 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Revolutionary Goyernment 
at Rome cordially supported this move- 
ment at Lcghoin, and took into its 
pay a body of 7000 refugees from 
Lombardy, who had assembled in La 
S{iezzia. It w^as nece.ssary to bring 
this state of anarchy to a termination, 

also men of sense ” — General Avezzana to 
Loud IIauuwickk, commandinff Her Mpjcs- 
ty*s ship Vengeance, Genoa. 

To this insolent letter Lord Hardwicke re- 
plied: “ Sir,— This is to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your most extraordinary and most 
insolent fitter. The only answer I can maku 
to such a communication is to let you know 
that I have received and carefully considered 
its contents, and for your satisfaction I now 
enclose a copy of a loiter I have addressed 
to Her Britannic Msjesty’s allies in the port 
of Genoa. — IIardwicke, Cafitaiu.’* — The 
French captain’s answer was strongly ap- 
proving of Lord Hardwicke's conduct ; Ad- 
miral Parker’s was more guarded, rejoicing 
at the termination of the crisis, but .sti-ongly 
recommending strict neutrality, and no co- 
operation with the Royal forces of Sardinia, 
except in dcfeniic or pnitcction of British 
lives or property — Admiral Pa rkkr to tho 
Earl of Hardwicke, 16th Apiil 1849. 

The Author is indebted for these valuable 
and instructive papeiu to his fi ieiicl the Earl 
of Hard w irk e, to whom he is happy to make 
tliis public acknowledgment. 
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and this was, done by the joint inter- 
position of France and AuStiia. The 
French frigate the Magellan, which 
lay in the Gulf of lia Spezzia, hin- 
dered the embarkation of the refugees 
in that town, while tlie Austrian corps 
of d’Asprfe crossed the frontier at the 
earnest request of the Government of 
Florence, and advanced to Leghorn, 
and soon forced the revolutionists to 
submit. The town, attacked on the 
10th, Avas enrried by storm on the 
11th May. The most decided of the 
insurgents embarked for Rome, Avith- 
out any opposition from the English 
cruisers, whither they had been al- 
ready preceded by General Avezzana, 
Avith 450 of those engaged in the in- 
siirrection in Genoa. 

47. But Bologna, Veniefc, Rome, and 
Sicily still held out, and, under cir- 
cumstances Avhich all well-informed 
persons saw to be desperate, still main- 
tained the war of independence. , The 
resolution of the insurgents in Bologna 
led to a prolonged conflict, though it 
was apparent that successful resistance 
Avas out of the question. Count Wimp- 
fen, at theheaa of a division ot Asprd's 
corps, summoned the torni (May 8th) 
to surrender, but this Avas indignantly 
refused by the ruling triumvirate, at 
the head of Avhich was Alessundrini, a 
literary jn-ofessor, and General Bellini, 
the military commandant. The gam- 
sou consisted ouly of three thousand 
men ; but with them were inc'orporat- 
cd some hundreds of the Swiss in the 
Papal service, and they made a stout 
resistance. An attempt made by the 
Austrians to blow open the Ikrta Gal- 
liera, by bringing up their guns, was 
defeated with the loss of fifty killed 
and one hundred and fifty Avounded, 
and the guns themselves narrowly es- 
caped capture. A similar attack on 
the Porta Oastiglioiie Avas renulsed 
with heavy loss hy the Swiss, who left 
the gate open, but kent up a muider- 
ouB fire from the walls and houses, 
shouting out at the same time, “ Come 
on, this is no Vicenza. ” The Austrians 
then contented themselves with block- 
ading the place till reinforcements with 
the heavy artillery arrived from Man- 
tua on the 12th May. The town was 


then again .summoned, but the Gov- 
ernment returned for answer, “that 
the M adonnoL was all for resista'itcej and 
had repeatedly turned aside the Aus- 
trian rockets They soon, however, 
had convincing proof that the Madon- 
na was either powerless, or had deserted 
them on this occasion. A sally (13th 
May) to aid the entrance of a body 
of insui’gents approaching from east- 
ern Romagna, was deleated, with the 
loss of one nundred Swiss ; and a heavy 
bombardment having commenced (May 
15th), in an hour the Avhite flag was 
hoisted, and the toAvn capitulated. 
The insurgents suiTendcred their arms, 
but Avere allowed to retire whither 
they pleased : the barricades Avere re- 
moved, the trees of liberty cut down, 
and the Austrians entered on the fol- 
lowing day. At the same time Fer- 
rara was occu])ied by Count Thurn 
without resistance, with four thousand 
men. After this success, Ancona was 
besieged by Count Wimpfen, and be- 
ing a strong place, required approaches 
in form ; but they Avere made, and the 
place capitulated on the 19th June. 

48. “Riidetsky has drawn a bill 
upon us, Avhicli we must discharcc.” 
So said the veteran Neapolitan Gen- 
eral Filangieri, commander of the 
army, to his staff officers at Taor- 
mina, when the news of the battle of 
Novarji arrived. He was as good as 
his word. Yet was the task one of 
great difliculty ; for not only were the 
Sicilians ardent, and possessed of nu- 
merous troops and strongholds, but 
England and France had been prodi- 
gal of aid, not only in diplomatic pro- 
tection, but in Avarlike stores and as- 
sistance. Great Britain had furnished 
arms and ammunition to the insurgents 
of the value of £420,000, and French 
officers had superintended the strength- 
ening of the fortifications of the towns 
in their hands. The Sicilian troops 
amounted to 20,000 men, who were 
certainly a match for as many Neapp- 
litens ; and they had a foreign le^on 
in their service, composed of Poles, 
Swiss, French, and Germans, who 
might measure swords with the re- 
doubtable Helvetian Guaixl which had 
put down the insurrection in Najiles 
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ill the preceding year. Above all, it 
was ceitain that in the. event of the 
royal amis being attended with suc- 
cess, Great Britain and France would 
immediately interpose in behali of the 
discomfited" insurgents, and arrest the 
march of the victorious party. Thus 
the contest was by no means so unequal 
as it might at first sight appear, and 
it required vigorous and decided action 
on tne part of the Government to 
bring it to an early and successful issue. 

49. During the lull of active hos- 
tilities which followed the reduction 
of Messina, in the preceding year, nc- 
gotiatioiis were set on foot, under the 
auspices of the English and French 
ministers, to effect an accommodatiou 
between the contending parties. The 
demands of the King of Naples were 
moderate in the extreme, and indicat- 
ed the terror which the recent moral 
earthquake in the Italian peninsula 
still excited. H is ultimatum was that 
the two Sicilies were to have one sove- 
reign, one aiTTiy, one fleet, and one 
administration of foreign affairs ; but 
Sicily was to have a separate parlia- 
ment, finances, tribunals, and munici- 
l)alities, with the constitution of 1812, 
under certain modifications. Four 
millions of francs of taxes in arrear, 
with one million as the expenses of the 
war, were to be paid by the Sicilians, 
who. in return, were to obtain an un- 
qualified amnesty. This was as near 
an approach to a federal union as was 
ill the circumstances practicable ; but, 
though strongly recommend'd by the 
English and f>cneh ministers, it was 
rejected by the Sicilian leaders, and 
both sides pre])ared to decide the con- 
test by the Sword.* 

• 50. The troops embarked fi’oni Mes- 

sina on the 81st March, and in the 
aftcyioon of the 2d April were in .sight 

* The following proclamation anr.vuinced 
the resumption of hostilities to the Sicilians : 
— Sicilians ! The shout of war to you is n 
cry of delight. The 29fch March, when hos- 
tilities with the despot of Naples are to 
recommence, will he hailed by you with the 
same welcome, as that of the l‘2th January, 
and with good reason, for liberty can only he 
gained at tlie price of blood. The peace .voti 

ere offered was ignominious . it destroyed 
at one blow every interest created by the 
revolution. Even though victory be uot cer- 
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of Taormina. A feeble attempt to 
defend a strong mountain -pass near 
the mins of that ancient city was de- 
feated, and the royal troops appeared 
before Catania. Twenty thousand 
armed men, of whom eight thousand 
were real soldiein, were within tho 
town, commanded by a Polisli general 
named Miei'oslawski. Notwithstand- 
ing this formidable body of opponents, 
the Neapolitan Rifles advanced with 
vigour over the lava at the foot of 
Mount .£tna, and soon reached the 
barricades at the entrance of the town. 
Here a desperate strife ensued. Tho 
barricade in the iEtna Street was first 
carried by a sudden rash by the rifle- 
men, again recovei edby the insurgents, 
and only in the end carried by a Swiss 
regiment frgm Berne, the advance of 
which excited the admiration of all 
w'lio witnessed it This body reached 
the barricade at half- past seven p.m. 
Colonel von Muralt, who commanded 
the remment, conducted the attack 
.with skill and judgment. He made 
his men advance in the rosy light of 
evening, in single file close to the wall 
on cither ^de, with ordere to fire at 
the opposite windows whenever a light 
or. living object showed itself. Two 
howitzers moved up the middle of the 
street, followed by two more in reserve, 
which fired alternately with those in 
front, so as to render the discharge 
of artillery incessant. Behind them 
came the oolumii of grenadiers, 
which, at every fifty paces, moved to 
the front, halted, and fireil. Every 
house from whence a shot issued wa.s 
broken into and set on fire. In this 
manner 'the great' street wsls caiTied, 
and three guns taken — the oflicers 
leading their men with the utmost 
courugc. The ‘ * Piazza del Cathedrale ’ ’ 
was next carried by a simultaneous 

tain, when honour ia nt stake, a nation, bko 
ail individual, has th«*. suporior right to im- 
molate himself. Better to bo consumod in 
the flaming mins of our country than 
exhibit to Europe the STH'clacle of vile cow- 
ju-dice. Death is in-cferahle to hlavery. But 
no, we shall eonciner. liook at the fliiniing 
desolation of Messina! War is to im th<j 
symbol o*' vengeaiiee and of love One city 
of Sicily alone remains under the yoke of the 
enemy of lilsTty I’o arms ! To arms ! Wo 
must conquerofdie.”— lieg. 1*849, p. 31*2. 
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attack up two streets leading to it by 
the Swiss Guard. Two batteries, one 
of three, one of four guns, were then 
stormed, and by midnight Catania was 
entirely in the hands of the victors. 

61. The uisurgcnta had cruelly tor- 
tured and cut into pieces a Swiss offi- 
cer who fell into tlieir hands early in 
the action, which exasperated his com- 
Viules to such a degree that thereafter 
they gave no tjiiarter. The success 
was gained by tlie royal troops with 
the loss of 3S officers and 340 men — a 
most unusual proportion, being 1 to 
d, and proving how gallantly they had 
led their troops On the side of the 
insurgents, 352 were buried, and 215 
prisoners made, mostly wounded. 
Dear-bought as this success was, it 
was attended with inost^ iniportaiit 
conseqiieiices : it tcrrninatc'd the war 
in Sicily. A few daj's after, a defen- 
sive position taken up by the Sicilians 
at Adorno was forced, and next day 
Syracuse and Augusta surrendered. 
Continuing his march towards Paler- 
mo, Filaiigieri was met by a deputa- 
tion from the city, with the archbishop 
at its head, to propose a capitulation. 
The moderate party, however, from 
whom this ])ropos:ii came, soon lost 
their ascendancy; the National Guard, 
ossiiiled by the populace, was obliged 
to take reiuge on board the royal fleet ; 
and when the king s army (May 6th) 
descended the hill towards the city, 
their advunced-gnaid wero u.ssai1ed by 
the armed multitude, and rejnilsed. 
The arrival of the Swiss restored the 
combat^ and the insuigeiits were driv- 
en back into the city. Negotiations 
w»‘i*o now resumed, suid soon Vainc to 
a successful issue. Filanmeri had the 
good sense, as well ns humanity, to 
award an amnesty, which, at the ear- 
nest request of the revolutionists, Wiis 
made to include otfcnces of every de- 
scription. The chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion, who had already eseuped, were 
alone excluded ; they had disiippcariHi, 
despite their appeals to the people to 
conquer or die, the iinmicnt danger ap- 
]Woached. On the ir>th May, the aniii- 
vei’sar}' of the victoi^ of tlie royalists 
in Naples the veur preceding, the royal 
army entered Palermo. Girgenti and 
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Trapani also surrendered, and peace 
w'fts restored in the whole of the island. 

52. The overthrow of the insurrection 
in Genoa, Leghorn, Bologna, and Fer- 
rara, with the capture of Ancona and 
Hrescis^ and counter-revolution in Flo- 
rence, caused the revolutionists, closely 
followed by the Austrians, to recoil 
from all quarters to Rome. Venice still 
hoisted the colours of independence, 
but it was strictly blockaded ; the 
Eternal City alone pre.sented an acces- 
sible rallying point to the discomfited 
iihsurgents, and it was in consequence 
rjifudly filled by them. It was under 
the command of the most noted leaders 
from all pai ls of Italy — Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, and Avezzana. The first brought 
to the cause the aid of unbounded re- 
volutionary enthusiasm, devout trust 
111 human perfectibility, con.siderablc 
powers of eloquence, and unscrupulous 
ambition ; the second, who was pos- 
sessed of great energy of character, bril- 
liant military talents, and of an antique 
disinterested turn of mind, led under 
his standard all the ardent spirits and 
refugees w'ho had been expeued from 
Lombardy and Tuscany by the A ustrian 
anns ; while the third, who had come 
from Genoa with five hundred follow- 
era, and been created Minister at War, 
imported the knowdedge of command 
which he had acquired when at the head 
of the National Guard of that city. But 
though the real powera of government 
were? shared among these three persons, 
the triinuvirate in whom they were for- 
mally vesti’d were, Mazzini, Armellini, 
and Snffi ; the first of whom was a Lom- 
bard, the two last Romans, by birth. 
Avezzana, wdion called before the Con- 
stituent Assembly at Rome to state 
what forces he had at his disposal, de- 
clared they did not exceed ten thou- 
sand men, for the mo.st part y'^iing 
troops ; the remainder, eight thousand 
in number, were on the Neapolitan 
frontier. But the arrival of Garibaldi 
in Rome, with some thousand refugees 
from the combats in the north of Italy, 
inspired such teri'or or confidence, that 
all thoughts of an accommodation were 
laid aside, and the most determined 
resistance was resolved on. 

53. The rosolutiou of the Romans to 
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resist brought a strange and unexpect- 
ed champion on the field, and opened 
a new phase in the history of modern 
Italy. It has been seen that Great 
Britain and France had throughout 
the contest covertly but very effectively ! 
aided the insurgents ; in one case by 
actually supplying them with arms 
and ammunition, and elsewhere by 
throwing the shield of diplomatic in- 
terference over them tlie moment they 
experienced a revei*se, and the Aus- 
trians threatened to diive them into 
an ignominious peace. In pursuing 
tins conduct the British Government 
appear tc^ have been actuated by the 
va^e and popular feeling, that the 
British empire was interested in the 
establishment of constitutional mon- 
archies and democratic ascendancy in 
every part of Euiupe. But the French 
rulers were less influenced by this cos- 
mopolitan principle than by a material 
consideration, which acquired addi- 
tional weight as the war rolled on. 
They contemplated with secret uneasi- 
ness the progress of tlie Austrian arms 
ill Northern and Central Italy, and 
were seized with serious alarm when 
they beheld Piedmont vanquished, and 
the fortmsscs of Romagna and Tuscany 
occupied by the Imperial forces. In- 
fluenced by thes(‘. considerations, Louis 
Napoleon gladly availed himself of an 
invitation addressed to the cabinets of 
Pai-is, St Petersburg, Naples, and Ber- 
lin, to co-operate for the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Pope. It 
was part of this plan that a French 
exiiedition, with tioops on board, 
should appear off C'ivita Vecchia, at 
the mouth of the Tiber, and the Nea- 
politan forces cross the frontier of the 
Abruzzi, and invade tlie Papal terri- 
tories from the south, while the Aus- 
tiian^passed the Po at all points, and 
occupied the northern part of the same 
dominions. In conformity with tbo.se 
proposals a joint military and naval 
expedition was with the utmost haste 
collected at Toulon. The land forces 
of this armament consisted of two bri- 
gades, mustering six thousand com- 
batants, in the highest state of dis- 
cipline and equipment, under the com- 
mand of General Oudinot, sou of the 


celebrated marshal of the same name 
in the Empire. They embarked at 
Toulon on the 22d April, and appeared 
off Civita Vecchia on the 25th of the 
same month. 

64. So completely had the Italian 
Liberals been misled by the diplomatic 
interferences of France,, along with 
England, in their favour, that when 
the French aimamcnt first appeared 
off their shores, they never doubted 
that they were coming os friends. 
Accordingly, they allowed the troops 
to land without opposition ; and for 
some days the French and Roman 
.soldiers mounted guard side by side. 
They were soon, however, undeceived. 
The French disarmed the Papal troops 
in Civita Vecchia, seized the town, 
and advanced steadily towards Rome, 
without paying any regard to the pro- 
tests of the Triumvirate there, or the 
indignant proclamations calling upon 
the people to resist. On the 29th of 
April they were before the walls of the 
Eternal City, and Oudinot replied to 
a deputation sent out to warn him 
that if he attempted to enter tho 
city he would be resisted, “Take care 
how you oppose me, for my troops are 
good.” The advanced -guard incauti- 
ously approached the walls, near the 
salient angle of the Vatican, and was 
received with cannon-shots. Oudinot 
upon this brought up reinforcements, 
and the French, hearing the Marsel- 
laise sung in the streets, thought the 
town was taken fwm the Portosi Gate, 
which also was attacked, and advanced, 
so as to get close to the gate of San 
Pancrazio.^ Here, however, they were 
rciccived with a discharge of grape, 
from two guns placed under the areh- 
W’ay, and driven back. In tlic retreat 
they were surrounded by the Lombanl 
legion of Garibaldi, aided by a battal- 
ion of regular troops, and 200 mcm 
were made prisoners. At tlie same time 
tlie attack on the Porta- Portesi was 
also repulsed with heavy loss, a body 
on the left got entangled under fire in 
a defile, and Oudinot, convinced that 
the town was not to bo takfu without 
R*giilnr approaches, soundcil a retreat. 
Ill this untoward afl'air the Fi'ench 
I lost 4 officers and 180 men killed, 11 
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officera and 400 men wounded, and 11 
officers and 660 men made prisoners, 
while the entire loss on the side of the 
Homans was pply 820/ 

65. Had this bloody rop^lse not been 
sustained, the French jroherol would 
have had some diffiemty to explain 
the conduct of his government, or find 
a decent pretext for tlie siege and 
military occupation of a city hereto- 
fore in alliance with Franco, and over 
wliich she had i-cccntly thrown the 
shield of diplomatic protection. But 
after this reverse there was no lon^r 
any difficulty experienced by tne 
Frencli Covernment in recognising the 
national feelings in romnl to the war. 
The French army had sustained a se- 
rious reverse ; nothing but victoi-y 
and the capture of Rome could wash 
out tile stain. Oud inot retired to Palo, 
and ultimately to Civita Vccchia, to 
await reinforcements, which, on the 
first reccijit of the disastrous in tell i- 
geuco by the Government at Paris, 
wore despatclied from Toulon in great 
nninbors. In the coumo of May and 
the first week of June eight additional 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and a considerable train of siege 
artillery, were sent. Meanwhile the 
Neapolitan army, consisting of seven 
thousand infantry, fifteen hundred 
horse, and fifty-two guns, under Gen- 
eral CiisclliL, ' crossed the southern 
frontier of tlie Papal States, and ad- 
vanced slowdy towai-ds Rome. But 
the French gciicnd refused to admit 
of any co-operatiou of the Ncaiwlitans 
with him, which enabled the Roman 
chiefs to send out Garibaldh 'vith tli« 
Lombard legion, against ffno latter. 
The Neapolitans advanced without 
much resistance to Albano, and their 
advaiiccd-gnanl attempted, but unsne- 
<-essfully, to dislmlgc Garibaldi from 
Palestrina \Mav ; wdien, iinding 
that the French “reserved the occu- 
pation of Rome for their own troops,” 
and that 12,000 men from Rome were 
advancing against them, they retired 
to their own frontier, sustaining dur- 
ing the retreat a sharp attack at Vel- 
letri. Meanwhile a Si)anish auxiliary 
corps of six thousand men, which had 
disembarked at Gaeta, to aid iii the 


restoration of his Holiness, advanced 
to Terracina, and occupied without 
resistance the southern parts of the 
Papal dominions. 

56. The pi-oceedings of the French 
led to more decisive results. In order 
if possiye to attain tlieir object of oc- 
cupyiiigj^me to the exclusion of the 
Austrian^, the Cabinet of Paris sent 
out M. Lesseps as a diplomatic agent, 
to mediate between the Homan trium- 
virate and tlie enraged army, panting 
for reven^, encamped witliout the 
Willis. The views of the pacific nego- 
tiator and the military commander 
were soon found to be in'eaoncilably 
at variance. By the middle of May 
the French army, 30,000 strong, had 
advanced to the immediate vicinity of 
Home. On the 31st, M. dc Lesseps 
entered into a convention, in virtue of 
which the French troops were not to 
enter Home, but to take up quarters 
outside the walls ; and the restoration 
of the Pope, or the clioice of another 
form of government, was to be left to 
the unbiassed determination of the in- 
habitants. This convention, which was 
meant to throw a veil over the open 
attack of a revolutionary republic by 
the great parent democracy, was far 
from being satisfactory eitlier to tlie 
French President or General Oudinot. 
Accordingly the latter refused to abide 
by it, and on 1st June he signified this 
to the Homan Triumvirate. 

57. The military authorities in Home 
had turned to p>oil account the breath- 
ing- time aff orded them since their bril- 
liant success at San Pancrozio. The 
walls w'cre repaired and strengthened, 
additional heavy artiller}'^ placed on the 
rampai'ts, ami the barricades inside 
brought to an unprecedented state of 
perfection. They had even established 
a defence of the latter descriptioi). capa- 
ble of being moved from place to ifiace, 
which was very much admired. Tlieir 
ho|)e w'as to prolong the defence by 
these means till the autumn, when the 
pestilential air of the Campagna might 
l>e expectcd'to destroy the besiegei's, as 
it had so often done in former days. 
Their hopes in this respect were not so 
illusive as might be imagined ; for they 
had 20,000 armed men and 200 pieces 
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of artillery within the town, with am- 
ple supplies of ammunition; and not 
only had the Bj)irit8 of the troops been 
much elevated by their success, and 
by the subsequent retreat of the Nea- 
politan army, but their real effioiency 
had been materially improved dxixing 
the interval of rest thus procured for 
them. Garil^aldi in mrticular, and the 
officers of his Ijomoard legion, were 
intoxicated with their triumphs, which 
they ascribed entirely to their own 
prowess, without any reference to the 
French jealousy of Neapolitan inter- 
ference. They anticipated from this 
cotniiienccHicnt a long train of glories 
equal to those which had immortalised 
the Roman Republic in ancient story. 
But if the means of defence had in- 
creased, those of attack had augmented 
in a still greater proportion. Oudinot 
had under his command, in the begin- 
ning of June, 30,000 men, with a train 
of 90 piccesrof artillery: and the troops, 
besides being in the highest state of 
discipline and equipment, were burn- 
ing with .anxiety to wipe out the adVont 
which they had recently exf)ericnced. 

58. The armistice having been de- 
nounced, the French general com- 
nicnccd operations by an advance of 
Ilia left to the Ponte Alolle, which wms 
occupied w'ithout resisUince on the 2d 
.June. Having secured his coiniiiuni- 
cations, and established his troops on 
the Monte Mario, which overlooks the 
walls on their western extremity, he 
began regular ap]n'oaches. The Roman 
Triumvirate meanwhile issued a pro- 
clamation, in which they declared their 
resolution to discharge to the last ex- 
tremity the duty intrusted to them of 
defending the standard of the Republic, 
and the ca,pital of the Clmstian world.* 
The iirst serious attacK was made on 
the 3(1 June on the Villa Pamphili- 
Doria, which was carried after a sharp 

“ We never betray our engagements. In 
the cxecutiouof tbo orders of the Assembly, 
and of the Roman people, we have undertiken 
the engagement of defending the standanl of 
the Republic, the hunoiir of the country, and 
the capital of the Christian world. Wo will 
keep our yi/ortV'—Ths JUman Gm^crnment to 
OENKRA.L OcniNOT, 14th JuiiB 1849; Ann. 
Hin 1840, p 
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encounter. The Villa Oorsini was then 
assailed. It was three times taken and 
retaken, but Anally remained in the 
hands of the French. In this obstinate 
encounter the Romans lost nearly 300 
killed and wounded, and 200 prisonei's. 
On the side of the assailants about 250 
fell. Thereafter the siege was con- 
ducted in a negular manner, by pushing 
forward the sap and forming trenches. 
The attack was dii;ected against the 
front of the Janiculum, and the utmost 
care was taken to avoid injuring pri- 
vate houses, or any of the stately mo- 
niinicnts of antiquity with w'hicn the 
city abounded. It would have been 
an easy matter to have stormed the 
salient angle, on which St Peter’s and 
the Vatican stood; but this was not 
attempted, from a laudable desire to 
preserve the inestimable treasm-es of 
art which they contained. Tlie a])- 

?iroaches w^rc now puslied with vigour, 
'hough the progress of the besiegers 
was sttiady, the besieged made an hon- 
oui^able (lefencc, being supported by 
tlie hopes of a democratic revolution 
overturning the government of Paris, 
and converting formidable enemies into 
powerful friends. The ssip having been 
)ushed close to the walls of the Janicu- 
11III, and a practicable breach formed, 
two bastions in the outer line of de- 
fence were earned with little resistance 
on the night of the 21.st. The attack 
was now directed against a command- 
ing bastion close to the gate of San 
Puucrazio. The wall soon crumbled 
beneath the brcaching-fire, and it was 
stormed at three in the morning of the 
30tli June^ The defenders, four hun- 
dred in number, were precipitated over 
the walls, or put to the sword.* 

* Upon receiving intolligenee of this dis- 
aster, the Triumvirate addn'.ssed tlietollowiii}; 
lirocluiuation to the Roman jieopJe: “Ro- 
mans ! In tlie darkness of the night, by inearis 
of treason, the enemy has set foot on the 
breach ! Arise, ye people, in your might ! 
Drstmy him, fill the breach with his car- 
easses I Blast the enemy, the ai'eiii-scd ol'Uod, 
who dare touch tlie stmred walls of Rome. 
While Oiidiiiut resorts to this infamous act, 
Franre rises up and recalls its tioops from 
this work of invasion. One more efl’ort, 
^mans, and your country is saved for ever. 
Rome, by its constancy, regenerates all £u- 
I 
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60. By this sncccaa the French were 1 
established in a solid manner within 
the walls, and as the guns of the bas- 
tion of which they had got possession 
commanded the inside of the gate of 
San Pancrazio, it was no longer tenable. 
Further rosistanco was impossible; at 
six in the morning the entire Janicu- 
lum was evacuated by the besieged, and 
their troops brought back to the Stra- 
da Longa, the principal street of the 
Transtevere suhurb. In the forenoon 
of the same day tlic Assembly met, and 
after disciussing several extravagant 
propositions for defence brought for- 
waM by Oaril^aldi, it was agreed that 
a surrender was unavoidable. At four 
o'clock the white hag was hoisted on 
the Castle of St Angelo, and the tri- 
umvirs resigned. At midnight on the 
1st July, Caribaldi marched out of 
the city with 3400 men, chielly of the 
liombard legion : at noon on the 3d, 
Oiidinot entered at the head of his 
troo])8, and on the 8th he heard liigh 
mass in the Churtdi of Saint Louis, the I 
patron of Franco. The city was im- 
mediately declared in a state of siege ; 
all the I'apal troops who were in it 
were placed under the command of 
French ohieers, mid the others dis- 
armed. I n the first instance the French 
colours were hoisted on tint Castle of j 
St Angelo and the walls ; but after a 
week they were replaced by those of 
the Pope, ill whose name the govern- 
ment was carried on. The Supreme 
|\>ntifr remained at (iiicbi, lioiiig un- 
willing, after Rossi’s murder, to intrust 
liis person to his rebcdlious subjects; 
but later in the year he v^;ued a MttfAt. 
PropriOf establishing a council of state 
to carry on the govi'niment, confirming 
the provincial councils and iuunici]ial 

rope. In tl»o ii.ime of jour fathors, in tlie 
nuino of your futiire hopes, arise and give 
, liuttle. Arise ami (‘om)uer ! One prayer to 
the God of hatth's, om» thought to your faith- 
fill hrcthrcii, one ham! to y(*ur arms Every 
man liccomeH a hero! This dny decides the 
fate of Itoiuc, ami of the Mazzini, 

Annku-ini, Saffi.*'— It w.us hardly to be ex- 
pected, alter Issuing this high-Houiuling ]»ro- 
clamntion, that the authors of it dared steal 
out of Itoiiif in the following night, with Gari- 
baldi, the general, and S4U0 men, leaving 
the city ami tlieir fellow* - citizens to their 
hite.— Ana. i!cy. 1841), p. 305. 
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corporations, and promising further ad- 
ministrative reforms. An amnesty was 
afterwards published, but containing 
so many exception.s that it rather re- 
tarded than promoted the reconcilia- 
tion of the Pontiff with his subjects. 

60. After leaving Rome on the night 
of the Ist July with 3400 men, Gari- 
baldi took the road to Naples. Find- 
ing, however, that the approach to 
that capital by Terracina was shut by 
Marshal Nunziante with a large force, 
while another W'as moving on his flank 
through the Ahmzzi, he altered his 
coui-se, taking a cross road to Tcrni. 
On the 16th July he reached Orvieto, 
whither the Neapolitans could not pur- 
sue him, as it would have brought them 
in contact with the French troops. His 
followers, destitute of everything, com- 
mitted .so many acts of violence that 
the pca.santry fled on their approach, 
and they were soon rcducefi to the 
greatest straits from want of provi- 
.sions. Two days after he entered Tus- 
<'any, still keeping in the mountains. 
Sf*veral Austrian columns, however, 
were now on his track, and it was im- 
possible he could long escape. Cross- 
ing the Apennines by by-paths from 
San Sepulchro, on the 31st his band, 
Teilueeii by fatigue and desertion to 
1000 men, encountered at St Leo, near 
San Marino, the brigade of the Arch- 
duke Knicst, and 900 surrendered at 
the first summons. Garibaldi him- 
self, with 100 desperate adherents, 
cseajied to (’osnnatico, wdiero they 
seized some lishing-boats and put to 
sea. I'he greater part were captured 
by the Austrian cniisers ; but Gari- 
baldi himself again contrived to escape 
almost alone ; traversed Italy after a 
series of hairjircadth escapes ; lost his 
young wife from fatigue and cx|iosiire ; 
emliarkcd at Genoa, and became a wan- 
derer in the wide world till he reap- 
peared on the political horizon and 
overturned the Neaiiolitan Govern- 
ment in 1860. Mo.st of his followers 
found their way back to their homes. 
Some took to the mountains, and, in 
hands of twenty and thirty, swelled 
the troops of robbers who have so long 
infested the Papal and Neapolitan fron- 
tiers. 
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61. Of all tile states in Italy which 
had taken part in the revolutions of 
1848, none was now in arms but Ve- 
nice ; and its inhabitants owed this 
distinction, not so much to their su- 
perior courage or constancy, as to their 
insular situation, and the powerful flo- 
tilla at the disposal of the insurgent 
Government, wliieh kept the Austrian 
vcssciis at a distance. In addition to 
these natural advantages, the Vene- 
tians had formidable forces at their 
connnand : the regular soldiers were 
1.5,000, and 2500 marines, without in- 
cluding the burgher guard ; 350 guns 
were mounted on the defences, with a 
strong outwork at Malghcra, the teU- 
de-pont of the railvray bridge of 222 
arclies, 4000 yards long, which con- 
nected the mainland with the city; 
and tlie whole was under the command 
of General Pepe, an officer of skill and 
determination, who was supported by 
Manin, a man much beloved by tlie 
jieople, who had been invested since 
March 1849 with the powers of dic- 
tator. After the Milan armistice the 
defence was prolonged, in the hope of 
a favourable diversion from the side of 
Hungary, Piedmont, or Paris ; and the 
ojierations of the Austrians wore limit- 
ed to a strict blockade both at sea and 

'along the shores of the Lagunes. A 
diversion in favour of the Piedmontese, 
attempted when the armistice was de- 
nounced by Charles Albert on tlie 20th 
March, on the side of Chioggia, at the 
southern extremity of the Lagunce, 
which at first was attended with some 
success, was in the end repulsed just 
as news arrived of the battle of Novara; 
and as soon as tbe second armi-sticc 
was concluded between the Austrians 
and the Piedmontese, General Haynan, 
who commanded the blockading force, 
received orders to undertake the siege' 
of Fort Malghera. 

62. This sinall fortress, constructed 
by the French in 1807, situated on the 
mainland on the edge of the Lagunes 
directly west of Venice, was a penta- 

on, with earth walls and wet ditches, 

omb-proof barracks, and regular out- 
w’orks. It was intended to cover the 
bridge-head which connected the city 
with the mainland, and therefore its 


reduction was an essential proUminaiy 
to its being attacked. Thiriy thousand 
men being assembled by the lm])erial- 
ists, trenches were opened against it on 
the 29th April, at first armed with a 
very insufficient artillery, which open- 
ed fire on the 4th May, hut was en- 
tirely overmatched by the enemy's 
guns, admirably served by their can- 
noneers. The Austrians, whose oper- 
ations were much impeded by heavy 
rains, were obliged to send to Mantua 
for a larger siege-train, which arrived 
on the 20th May. On the 24th the 
bombardment was renewed, and this 
time with such effect that on the night 
of the 26th, the ramparts being unten- 
able and tho breach ready for an as- 
sault, the place was evacuated by the 
garrison, who withdrew into tlie city 
after a most honourable defence. Not- 
withstanding this disaster, the insur- 
gents prolonged thcirrcsistance, though 
even the English agents earnest!}^ coun- 
selled a suiTeiidor, being buoyed up 
with hopes of a decisive intervention 
by tlie efforts of the Hungarian in- 
surrection. llattovies were meanwhile 
coiistruct(‘d by tbe Austrians along the 
nearest points of the Lagunes, which 
opened a fire on the city ; but the dis- 
tance was so great that very few of the 
shot took eflcct, though from the 29th 
July to the 22d August the average 
number discharged was four hundred 
and fifty 24-pound shot and four hun- 
dred bIlcIIs daily. An attempt made 
to surprise the Venetian batterj" on 
the broken railway bridge, on the 7th 
July, failed. Put tho Hungarian in- 
surrection having been suppressed by 
the Russian intervention, and the war 
in Italy terminated by the capture of 
Rome, the contest hwl evidently be- 
come hopeless, and the struggle liad no 
longer a legitimate object. On the 22d 
August a deputation from the Venetian 
chiefs arrived at the Austrian hcad- 
quartera, and a capitulation was speed- 
ily concluded on the most liliond and 
humane terms on the part of the con- 
querors. Excepting a few of the Im- 
perial officers who, having deserted 
their colours and gone over to the in- 
surgents, were sesnt into exile with 
some of the popular leaders, a univer- 
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Kal amiKJsty was accorded to the peo- 
])ley and all duties on imports were 
immediately removed to assuage the 
suirerings of the labouring classes, who 
had become much straitened for the 
necessaries of life. On tlie 28th Au- 
cpist the Austrian colours were again 
hoisted on all the forts, hattcrics, and 
islands of Venice, anii<lst cheers as 
loud, if not so sincere, as had re- 
sounded when tliey were lowered on 
the 23d March in the yirecediiig year. 

63. To co!ii]»leto the ])icture of the 
Italian revolution, it only remains to 
add that the Oraiid-Duke of Tuscany 
resumed possession of his states, where 
lie was re<‘eived with unanimous de- 
monstrations of joy, and that a defini- 
tive treaty of peace between Austria 
and Piedmont was, after many dilli- 
culties, signed on the (Itli and ratified 
oil tlio 17th August. ■ I’he teriiis were 
moderate in the extreme, l^o con- 
cessions of territory were exacted ; aii 
aninesty was accordcsl ; and the only 
dilliculties (ixpericnee<l in conduetii/g 
the negotiation related to the sum Ui 
he ywid hy Piedmont us an indemnity 
for the exyienses of the war, and the 
iiiimher of exceptions from the amnesty 
w'hudi wore to he admitted. At length 
the first was fixed at 75,000,000 francs 
(i’3,000,000) ; .‘ind the last reduced to 
80,— all from the Austrian jiroviiiees 
ill Italy. Happily the greater yiart 
of the ytorsoiiH excepted hud already 
e'.caiMMl into Switzerland or elsewhere, 
and no great energy ivas sliown in 
si'i'king them out, tiie Austrians being 
chielly anxious to get the dangerous 
e.haraitters out of tin* eoii^iy. Mean- 
while (’harles Albert ditul at flporto 
on the 2Sth .Uily; and the profound 
iiidilfereme of the runil jjopul.'itioii in 
Pieilnioiit for their eleetoral rights ae- 
tpiireil during the revolution, and still 
siih'sistiug, hiiviug left the eleetioiis 
entirely in the hiiiids of the urban Lib- 
erals, the < 'h.miber returned was almost 
entirely denoM-ratie, of which they gave 
proof by electing, the moment they as- 
sembled, !M. Pareto, one of the leaders 
of the (leiioese insuiTectioii, president. 
All elforls to render the (’hauiher inan- 
ugeahle having failed, tlic King, in 
order to carry ou the goveriiiiiciit, was 


obliged to have recoftrse to a disso- 
lution. He made a noble appeal to 
the country, without attempting any 
change on the representative system 
inti'oduced, during the fervour of the 
revolution, by cliarles Albert : the 
rural electors listened to his voice, 
and came forward to give their votes, 
and a Chamber was returned giving a 
majority of fifty to the friends of con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

64. The conditions accorded by the 
treaty of the 6th August to Austria 
were much more favourable to that 
powder than those which, at an earlier 
period, the Cabinet of Vienna would 
iiavc been w'illiiig to accept ; for such 
had been the exhaustion of the mon- 
archy from the double war which was 
raging in its vitals, and such the straits 
to which the Government liad been 
r(*duced by the successes of the Hun- 
garian insurgents, that they had ac- 
ceded to the proposal that a sejiaration 
of the Jiegm Lombardo- VmetO from 
the Imperial dominions sliould take 
place. This the (Cabinet of Vienna re- 
garded as the only mode of prevent- 
ing the armed intervention of France, 
w’hich they were well aware would at 
once turn tlio balance against them in 
Italy. A long negotiation on this sub- 
ject went on between the Cabinets (^F 
Ijondoii and Vienna, by the former of 
whom it was wannly supported, in the 
liojie of averting French intervention. 
The basis of the proposal (made to 
the English ambassador at Vienna on 
the 12th May 1848) w'as, that Austria 
should abandon the whole dominions 
wdiich she held in Italy, and the in- 
habitants should elect a sovereign 
totally independent of that or any 
other j)ower. The new kingtlom was 
to have its own parliament, finances, 
and treasury, on condition only of 
paying 10,000,00p floiins (£1,000,000) 
aiiniiall^ os their c.ontribution to the 
debts of the Empire.* The Austrian 
minister declared, at the same time, 
that if the French troops crossed the 

" See Lord Ponsonby to Lord Palmerstoti, 
Vieiinn, Alay 12, 1848; M. lluiiiirielauer to 
Lord Palmerston, May 23, 24, 23, 1S48 ; Uaron 
WiHseiil)erg to Count Cabuti, June 13, 1848; 
Ann. Hat. 1849, 191-195, Hoc. Hist. 
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Alps, and advanced into Lombardy, 
tbcy would oppose no resistance to 
them, but retire fimt behind the Min> 
cio, and then behind the mountains 
of Cariiithia, leaving Italy to the full 
enjoyment of the blessings of French 
intervention. This arrangement, which 
was proposed and even urged upon 
Great Rritain by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, provc'd abortive, partly from 
the disinclinutioii of the Milanese to 
take upon themselves any part of the 
Austrian debt, partly because it did 
not meet the ambitious views of any 
of the parties who had instigated the 
insurrection. 

65. The conduct of the Rritish Cab- 
inet, under the direction of Lord Pal- 
merston, during the whole of the crit- 
ical period which followed the Italian 
Revolution, was in many respects open 
to excei)tion. Admitting tliJit the cir- 
cuinstances W(‘re complicated and dif- 
iieult, and that it was essential to leave 
no pretext for French interference, 
their conduct went much beyond the 
real neutrality which Great Britain 
should ever observe in regard to the 
intestine dissensions of other nations. 
She did not remain ue\itral ; on the 
contrary, she interposed covertly, hut 
most ctlicieutly, in support of the in- 
surgents. The luiigiioge of her oflie.ial 
agents and ministers, in urging organic 
chaiiges upon tlic Italian goveriiineiits, 
universally inspired the belief that 
llnjy secretly favoured the Liberal 
cause, and that, in the last extremity, 
the insurgents might conlideiitly rely 
on their iiiU>rpo'sition. Nor were they 
di.sappointed in these cxx)ectutioijs, for 
more than once France and England 
iiilei'xmsed on their behalf, and arrest- 
ed the arms of Austria when on the 
point of achieving decisive success. 
This was all done from a sincere, but, us 
it has now been proved, eiitin’ly delu- 
sive view of Italian affairs. The event 
lias demonstrated that the dream of 
Italian unity and independence speed- 
ily terminates in the reality of French 
domination, which it can never he 
either for the good of mankind or the 
interests of Great Britain to extend 
over Italy. Incalculable were the evil 
consequences of this dlie-sided policy 


both upon the internal concerns of 
Italy and the general interests of Eu- 
rope, for it led the Italian Libc^-als to 
reject all terms of accommodation, and 
thus needlessly prolonged the war un- 
der circumstances evidently hopeless. 
It weakened the influence and dam- 
aged the character of England, by 
spreading the belief that she lacked the 
means or w^anted the courage openly to 
supx>ort a cause which she had secret- 
ly fomented. Still more disastrous 
w^cre the effects of this policy upon the 
general balane.e of power in Europe, 
for it led to the occupation of Romo 
by the French, and division of the 
Italian peninsula, in respect of influ- 
ence, between them and tlie Austrians. 
And, by proving to Austria that she 
could not rely on the siipi»ort of Great 
Britain, it threw her into the arms 
of Russia, induced the Muscovite in- 
tervention in Jliingary, and brought 
about that vast inciease of the (I'zar’s 
infliicnec in the East which led him 
to invade Turkey in 1854, and was 
only checked by the blood ]>oured out 
at the Alma, Inkemann, and Sebas- 
topol. 

66. The conduct of the military 
coniuiaiiders on both side.s, in the 
memorable Italian campaigns of 1848 
and 1849, is w'orthy of the highest 
praise, and must ever render their 
(qwTations a subject of deep interest 
to the military student. Both stood 
lip boldly and manfully for the ciiuso 
w ith which tliey were intrusted ; each 
struck redoubtable blows at his anta- 
gonist, and each showed the greatest 
iiiilitaiy skift, both in following up 
a success and retrieving a disaster. 
Of the two commanders, the higher 
jiraise must bo conceded — at least in 
the earlier part of the war — to Ra- 
detsky, for lie was at the bend of an 
army which was daily melting away 
from the insurrections in the jiidvinces 
from which it was drawn, was gi’eatly 
overmatched in point of numbers, and 
had to contend with a siijaTior regular 
force in front, and an insurgent popu- 
lation, not merely among his enemies, 
but in the very jnovinces and cities 
which Ills men occufued, and which 
threatened his commuiiicatioiis in the 
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most serious manner. He was enabled 
to contend against these <lisad van- 
tages, and finally to rise victorious 
over them entirely, by the skilful use 
of the interior lino of coniinuiiication 
on the Adige which he possessed, and 
by such rapidity of movement as coun- 
terbalanced inferiority of force. Per- 
haps the most signal instance of that, 
the highest feat of strategy, was af- 
forded by Lord Olyde in tne redief of 
Lucknow and defeat of the Gwalior 
* contingent at Cawnjiorc in 1857 — an 
achievement the more memorable that 
it was elfected by less than six thou> 
sand men against sixty thousand ; that 
the troops defeated were inferior to 
none in the world in the defence of 
stiniighnlds and fortifications ; that 
among the garrison sahdy brought off 
were above two thousand sick, or wo- 
men and children, not one of whom 
was lost. 

67. Struck with astonishment at the 
wretelied figure cut, with very few ex- 
ceptions, by the Italian volunteers in 
this war, tile nations of Northern Eu- 
rope generally settled into the belief 
that the Italians were incapable of 
.self-defence; that a double elHores- 
cenco of civilisation had emasculated 
their character; and that the indc- 
pendcnca* of their beautiful country 
was hopeless, because the virtues had 
been lost which wem necessary to 
assert it. It cannot be denied that 
the facts of the case, at first sight, 
seemed to warrant this conclusion. 
Never had a country such an oppor- 
tunity for asserting its ^depciiuenec 
as Italy liad in 1818 ; never were eir- 
< unhstances so favourable for maintain- 
ing it. An enthiisiustie passion for 
liberty and iiule])eiidciiceniiiniatedthe 
whole urban, and a considerable part 
of the rural ]>npulatioii ; and the re- 
gular ai'iiiy of Piedmont, superior in 
numbei-8 at tii-st to that of the Impe- 
rialists, w'as eipial to it in valour and 
efficiency. Austria, on tbe other hand, 
was so distmeted by the discordant 
passions of rare, as well ns the rising 
ones of civilisation, that the only army 
she coubl rely on was that which the 
veteran lladctsky commanded. The 
population of tlie Italian peninsula 
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exceeded twenty-five millions ; and if 
the compactness of the teriitoiy, the 
extent of sea-coast, and the incom- 
parable riches of the soil, are taken 
into consideration, its material re- 
sources greatly exceeded those of the 
Austrian Empire. It was no wonder 
then that, when all the efforts of the 
Italians to achieve their independence 
in these circumstances were unsuccess- 
ful, the opinion became geneml that 
they failed, either hecau.s(; they wanted 
the military virtues necessary to in- 
sure success, or because they were so 
tom by separate interests tfS to he in- 
capable of united action. 

68. It is hard to arrive at such a 
conclusion regarding the descendants 
of the ancient Romans ; and events 
were not awuntiiig, in the course of 
the contest, which proved tliat, wlioii 
properly disciplined and led, the mo- 
dern Italians are capable of emulating 
the deeds of their forefathers. The 
soldiers of (^Uiarles Albert w'ere equal 
to any in Europe, and they maintained 
this character in after-times in the 
great tournament of nations in the 
Crimea, and on the field of Solferino. 
Even the new levies and volunteers 
exhibited on some occasions— parti- 
cularly in tlie defence of Rome and 
Messina — a courage worthy of a differ- 
ent fate. The real causes of the fail- 
ure of the Italians were two, cither of 
which is* sufficient to account for it. 
The first of these was their own divi- 
.sions. Their passion was for freedom 
and imlependenee, and their rallying- 
cry “Liberty and Unity!*' It was 
evident that the first could be won 
only by c,ommencing with the last. 
How did tliev set about it? The Si- 
cilians, in the very outset, revolted 
against the Neapolitans, and drew 
upon themselves the Swiss Guard, 
which might have turned the scale in 
the contest in Nortlieni Italy; next 
the Romans rose up against the Pojie, 
the first lender in Italian reform, and 
{mralyscd the Papal n^gular troops pre- 
viou.sly engaged on the side of Italy ; 
the Lombards, on the first reverse, be- 
sieged Charles Albeit in his hotel at 
Milan, and fired into his windows ; 
the Venetians set U2> for themselves in 
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their islands on the Adriatic ; the in- cessions. The volunteers x)f Lombardy 
habitants of Leghorn rose in insurrec- and Rome soon disappeared from the 
tion against the authority of Florence; ranks of war on the Adige ; tlie new 
the people of Tuscany expelled the levies of Central and Southern Italy 
Archduke from his dominions ; the are scarcely ever mentioned, except to 
Ijibcrals of Genoa strove to shake off record their defeats, in the subsequent 
the rule of Piedmont, and jiolded to annals of the contest. Wo should err 
the dream of a Ijigurian Republic ; if wo ascribed this uniform want of 
Rossi atteinjitcd, out of these discord- success to any inherent want of cour- 
aiit materials, to form a league for age in the Italian people. It was the 
mutual defence, and they -murdered absence of )irevious preparation and 
him. Thus, at the moment when militaiy organisation which was the 
(’harles Albert was nobly contending chief cause of their overthrow. No 
with one of the greatest military opinion is so eiToneous, however gene- • 
powers on the Continfent, intestine rally entertained, as that it is possible 
division paralysed all the forces from to improvise soldiers, and that long 
which he should have derived support previous preparation is unnecessary, 
in his rear. It is in these lamentable because it is expensive, and they can 
divisions, the result of separate inter- be raised when required. Three or 
ests and selfish ambition in the leaders four years’ training is required to 
of the movement in the chief Italian make a real soldier. A nation w’hich 
cities, that the chief cause of their disregards this truth is always on the 
common subjugation is to be found, verge of destruction, because, on the 
What would have been the fate of first br<*akiiig-nut of hostilities, it is • 
England, if, when contending for life sure to bo defented. 
or death with Napoleon, Scotland 70. Perhaps, however, the senseless re- 

liad risen up against England, Wales temtion of these political divisions, and 
against Scotland, Cornwall against this general want of previous military 
both, and all Ireland had iiniver.sally preparation, in the Italian states at 
followed the seductive voice of tlie the commencement of the straggle, is 
great Liberator ? to be itself ascribed to another and a 

69. Pint though these divisions were more general cause. Nature has not 
without doubt the main cause of the lieen lavish of all her gifts to any one 
overthrow of the Italians in the war of people, and (jxperienco has abundant- 
iiidepeiideiice, they were not the only ly ])rovcd that the passionate longing 
ones. Another source of weakness, after the ideal, which is the main- 
scurcely less powerful, was to be found spring of excellence in the fine arts, is 
ill the almost entire want of any rogu- inconsistent wdth tlie practical view of 
lar military force in the Italian states, things and sound good sense which is 
with the exception of Piedmont, when essential in this world to the uttain- 
the war broke out. Except the guards iiient of tlm real. The Italians had 
of Naples and the Pope — which, lieiiig fixed their (lesires on a i*orifederacy of 
for the most part composed of Swiss or little rejiiiblics, like tlie Greeks in an- 
Gcrman mercenaries, were ndmirablc cient and their forefathers in medieval 
soldiers — the states of Central and times; and they shut their eyes to the 
Southern Italy had scarcely any mill- evident truth, tliut such a league could 
tary forces worthy of the name. This not maintain its gi’ouiid for a month 
want of real troops was deemed of no against the assault of any of the great 
importance by the enthusiastic Lihe- military m on arcliios of Europe. Sep- 
rals ; they thought the ardour for free- arate interests, individual ambition, 
dom, the passion for independence, prevailed over all considerations of the 
.would soon produce invincible sol- general good. In works of gen ins and 
diers. They ere long found out their imagination, in all the fine arts save 
mistake. Their military ardour was poetry, the Italians aie as sujjerior in 
essentially operatic ; it evaporated in modern, as the (Ji-eeks were in ancient 
luibUc meetings, speeches, and pro- times, to any other people : Gieat Bri- 
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tain or France can exhibit nothing to 
compare with their painters, sculptors, 
and musical composers. But while 
the modem Italians, like the ancient 
Etruscans, have been absorbed in the 
contemplation of the ideal in the fine 
arts, the inliahitants of England and 
Franco, like the lloinans in former 
days, have been intent only on the 
means of subduing mankind. Great 
Britain has not produced a painter 
like Raphael, a sculptor like Michael 
Angelo, a composer like Mozart : hut 
she has colonised America and Aus- 
tralia ; she lias conquered India ; and 
her language will bo spoken over half 
the globe. 

** Excudent alii Rpirontia mollius &cra, 

Credo eqiiidem : vivos d,uceiit de marmore 
vultuH ; 

Ombuiit ontiflas melins ; cadiquo innatus 

Describont radio, ct siirgcutiu nidviu di- 
oeiii ; 

. Tu regere Impcrio popiilos, Iloniaue, me- 
mento : 

IIw tibi erunt urtes ; paciaquo imponerc 
morom, 

Farccrc subjoctis, ot debellare auperbos.*’ 
ASneid, vi. 849. 

71. Whatever maybe thought on this 
jioint, one thing is perfectly clear, and 
til at is, that the Italians, in sighing 
for a united Italy, were not only de- 
siring an unattainable object, but one 
which, if attained, would little realise 
the bright hopes they had conceived. 
This has been now decisively proved 
by the event ; that rude test which has 
dispelled so many illusions and re- 
versed so ninny opinions in this age. 
Unity all but I'oniplete has been given 
to Italy by the victories c^’ Magenta 


and Solferino, the filibustering expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi in 1859, and subse- 
quent successful invasion of the Nea- 
politan state, Italy from the Alps 
to the extremity of Calabria, with the 
exception of the cities of Rome and 
Venice, has been united into one king- 
dom under the sceptre of Piedmont. 
What has been the result ? The former 
capitals of 1 taly— M ilan , Turin, N aples, 
Rome — ^liave been degraded to the rank 
of provincial cities, and now mourn 
their lessened consequence and dimin- 
ished concoursjB of strangers ; a linger- 
ing civil war has ever siii^-e existed 
between the adherents of the old Gov- 
ernment iu Naples and the modern 
conquerors, which h;i.s filled the Nea- 
politan prisons with captives and its 
villages with slaughter. Ninety bat- 
talions are required to keep the con- 
quered provinces in subjection, and 
the united kingdom can only he held 
together by an enormous military esta- 
blishment altogether disproportioned 
to its resources. Since the Piedmon- 
tese coiMiuest of the south of Italy, 
under the auspices of France and Eng- 
land, the direct taxes have been every- 
where doubled, and a regular debt of 
£14,000,000 yearly has hceii contract- 
ed, which has now (1864) swelled into a 
floating debt this year of £19,000,000 ! 
ItJily has added another to the numer- 
ous proofs which history has furnished, 
that revolution is the most costly game 
tliat nations can play at ; and that pop- 
ular governments, so far from being 
the mo.st just and pacific, arc the most 
aggressive and warlike of all the rulers 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER LXXT. 

GERMANY, BELGIUM, AND DENMARK, FROM THE FRENCH REVOT.UTION OF 
1848 TO THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW CONSTITUTIONS IN FRANKFORT 
AND BERLIN. 


1. More even than the ima^uu^tive i 
people of tlie Italian peninsula wore 
the inhabitants of Germany shaken by 
the mor/ll earthquake which cast down 
the throne of Louis Philippe in France. 
Among the Germans were found united 
nearly all the cj^ualitics likely to render 
that event the parent of great results 
— the Teutonic love of freedom ; a turn 
of mind eminently speculative ; aR ar- 
dour which mocked at difTieulties ; an 
enthusiasm which despised danger. 
"Widespread and profound had been the 
discontent which pervaded the German 
mind, when the solemn promises of 
free institutions, which had been made 
by the sovereigns during the war of 
liberation, were either ojjcnly broken 
or kept only in name, and Germany 
Tcmuiucd subject to military and des- 
potic government, at a time wlicii its 
inhabitants wcie teeming with encr^S 
its cities resplendent with genius, its 
helds overspread with labourers, its 
<'ommerce wdiiteniiig the ocean with 
its sails. Many and zealous had been 
the cllbrts made by the ])eopleineveiy 
part of Central and Northern Germany 
to obtain from their sovereigns the 
]»erformanee of their ■i)romises ; but 
all their efforts had proved uusucccss- 

•ful. 

2 . In addition to these vehement 
political and social passions, there 
were others, of yet deeper origin and 
more hunting endurance, which were 
adding^ to the convulsion. The reli- 
gious aivision of the northern and 
southern states, which had formerly 
80 violently agitated the country, was 
indeed in a great measure lulled ; but 
the opposite turn of mind which the 
Protestant and Catholic creeds had 
produced, still retained its indueiice. 


The free-thinking student of the uni- 
versities in Hanover or Prussia, who 
had adopted the whole creed of Ration- 
alism, and aspired to introduce its in- 
dependence into political institutions, 
was as much divided from- the devout 
Austrian or Tyrolese, who mingled in 
their prayers the names of the “Heilig 
Vatesr” and “ Kaisar,” as the Jacobin 
of Paris was from the peasant of La 
Vendee. But in addition to this, there 
had now sprung up, especially in the 
eastern provinces of the ciny)irc, a still 
more serious and enduring cause of dis- 
cord, in the ancient and now revived 
passions of Rack. Exposed by their 
gei»graphical situation on the eastern 
froutiisr of Europe to the pci7>etual in- 
road of the Asiatic liordes, the oriental 
states of Germany contained in theii* 
lK)S(>m, beyond any other recorded in 
history, various and antagonistic fa- 
milies of mankind. Numerous and 
op]>osite comjueTors had at different 
times swept over the. land, and left on 
its surface descendants animated by 
passions as warm, and hostility as im- 
placable, as bad imjielled tbeir fathers 
from thy r native seats. The firm hand 
of government ami weight of military 
power, resting on the strong martini 
passioijs of the people, liad hitlierto 
restrained these discordant feelings, 
and turned them to national rivalry 
rather than intestine hroil.s. But tlie 
passions of race were compnsssed, not 
extinguished, and, ou the first removal 
^ of the superincuml)nnt weight, wei-e 
ready to flare up in fearful violence. 

3. Austria was, from its locial situa- 
tion, the most exposed to tho.se dis- 
cordant passions, and at the same time, 
by its weight and power, tins most im- 
portant state in the Gcriiiaii confedcr- 
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acy. Beyond any other country in 
Europe it had been exposed from the 
most remote antiquity to the inroads 
of those barbarous nations which, im- 
pelled by hunger or the lust of con- 
quest from the wilds of Tartary, sought 
in the southern and highly-cultivated 
countries of Europe at once the relief 
of their necessities and the gratihea- 
tion of their desires. Vienna was on 
the direct line from Scythia to Rome. 
Hungry was the great alluvial plain 
which, however, attracted the wander- 
ing tribes lamt on the invasion of the 
Ijower Empire. Wave after wave of 
these formidable invaders had rolled 
over the country, nc(!ording as the ac- 
cumulation of other barbarians in rear 
impelled them forward, or the decline 
of the Einjnre in front weakened the 
barriers which kcj>t them back. The ! 
dark-haired Celts lii-st appeared, and 
being the original invaders, for the most 
>drt passcMl on and settJed in Gaul, 
tuly, and the British Isles. Tliey 
were suca-eeded by tlic bluc-ejM'd Goths, 
with their flowing yellow locks and 
sturdy feelings of independence, wdio, I 
liaving rested on the banks of tho 
Danube, formed the basis of tlie pres- 
ent population of Upper and Lower 
Austria and Tyrol. The Selavoniaiis 
followed, during the declining days oi 
tho Boniaii Em])ire, and, spreading 
over Moravia, Bohemia, Gallicia, and 
the north of llungaiy, liave left in 
their dc.sceiidaiits the lialf of the whole 
present inliabitants of the Austrian 
Km pire. Tho M ugy ars, an en t i rely dis- 
tiiKit raee, pre-eminent for their cour- 
age and energy, next settled (iiUlie year 
8b D) in tlie great ])lains oi Middle 
llutigary, and have ever since formed 
the ruling iu)wer over its whole surface, 


while the Wallachians occupied Tran- 
sylvania and the eastern parts of Hun- 
gary. Meanwhile the descendants of 
tho original Celtic invaders, pushed 
fcjrward by the jircssurc from bchiud, 
jicnetrated the valleys of the Alps, 
and overspread the beautiful plains of 
Lombardy. Some of these races, es- 
pecially the Magyars in Hungary and 
tliC Germans in Austria Proper, held 
the Celts and Selavoniaiis in subjec- 
tion on the same territory, and thence 
a lasting source of mutual irritation 
and heartburning, which were the 
main cause, when the bonds of society 
were loosened, of the extreme Violence 
of the revolution, which all hut dis- 
solved tlie Austrian Em jure.* 

4. PniTssiA was not so much dis- 
tracted by variety of race and the 
ellects of successive conquests as its 
great southern iKiighhour, hut it con- 
tained other elements of discord not 
less formidable. ItsiiihabitunLs, con- 
sisting of Goths from southern Scan- 
dinavia, were the dcsceudants of a 
hold and intrepid raee, which had 
maintained on the banks of the Elbe, 
and in tho Hyrcanian Forest, a despe- 
rate conliict, in defence of tho gods 
and the rites of their fathers, with 
Rome when its strength was greatest, 
and afterwards with Charlemagne in 
Uic plenitude of liis power. Second 
to no peo])Ie in the world in courage 
and iniirtial zeal, they wore distin- 
guished by that ardent love of free- 
«lom, iniiigh'd with'tlie reverence for 
antujnity, wliicli in every age has dis- 
tiiiguislied tlie Teutonic race, and 
which, by separating tlie passion for 
liberty from the desire of lieadlong in- 
novation, has rendered its progress 
slower but more certain, and its ulti- 


* The iiilinbitnnts of Iho AiiHtrinn Empire at this period were classifled, according to the 
best stati.sLicul auihuntu's, us follows . — 

Sou la. 

1. Germans In Uj'per and l^^iwer Austria, Tyrol, part of Btyria and 


Caniithia, ... 7,285,000 

II. Bclavoniitiis m Moravin, Uoliemiu, Galliria, Illyria, Croatia, Servia, 

and Northern llungaiy, 17,(1^3,000 

III Magyars 111 Cential lluiiKar>. 4,8UU,000 

IV ItaltanN in bombardy, Vcueliun Stales, and Southom Tyrol, . 5,1S.".000 

V Wallachiaus, . 2,15f.,()00 

VI .lews, . ... 475,000 

VIL. Gypsies, ... 128,000 


— Kohtischc iScUungt 1848. 


Total, 


37,060,000 
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mate triumph secure. This peculiar- 
ity ill their character had caused them 
to embrace with ardour the doctrines 
of the Reformation, when they made 
their appearance in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, while the slower 
undless energetic inhabitants of South- 
ern Germany slumbered on in sub- 
jection to the dictates of the Vatican. 
The prevalence of the Pixitestant doc- 
trines, which arc eminently favourable 
to variety and independence of thought, 
had reacted in its turn, in tlie most 
powerful manner, on the progress of 
liberal ^jnnions ; and the ardent sol- 
diers who had taken up arms in 1813 
in the great war of liberation, returned 
home, after their triumphs, chanting 
the odes of Kornev, and dreaming of 
the freedom of the Fatherland. The 
passion for liberty, accordingly, was 
much more ardent and widespread in 
Prussia, Saxony, Westphalia, Han- 
over, and the lesser central states of 
the confederacy, than in Southern 
Germany, where knowledge was much 
less broadly diffused, and the people 
were in general ranged fcfr or against 
the new opinions according as they 
inhabited the towns or the country. 
Prussia was not without the causes of 
discord which spring from diversity of 
race and the heartburnings of sufces- 
.sive coiKjuests, for Silesia and Old I 
Prussia contained great numbers ofj 
Selovonians, and in the provinces 
which had fallen to the lot of Prussia 
in the recent partition of Poland that 
race formed a decided majority of the 
inhabitants. But the heartburnings 
inevitable on that iniquitous act had 
been almost obliterated in Prussiiui 
Poland by the wise legislative meas- 
ures and paternal administration wliich, 
as already explained, had so greatly 


improved the condition of the people, 
that thoy had ceased to sigh for the 
1 ‘estoration of their stormy Comitia and 
the licence of a democratic noblesse.* 
5. Two most important effects had 
followed the triumph of the German 
arms in the latter ycare of the revolu- 
tionary war, and the formation of the 
confederacy which had secured for 
them the inestimablo blessings of in- 
ternal peace for thrce-aiid-thirty years. 
The first of these was the great increase 
of wealth, industry, and nopulntion, • 
wliich had taken plsice during that 
long period of repose. The benefit of 
this suspension of all strife was felt the 
more sensibly from the contrast which 
it had cxliibited to the ceaseless warn 
which liad watered the German fields 
with blood, almost from the founda- 
tion of the states of modern Europe. 
Imiuense was the change when, by the 
triumphs of 1813 and the establish- 
ment of the formidable German con- 
federacy, the evils consequent on these 
desolating wars were terminated — 
when the Rhine or the Niemeri were 
no longer crossed by hostile hosts, and 
the German disposition, eminently 
paciifio and industrious, had free 8 C 0 ])e 
lor its exercise within the protected 
limits of the con fcderacy . During the 
three-and-thirty years, accordingly, 
which elapsed from 3815 to 1848, 
German V over its whole extent, but 
especially in the north, had made ex- 
traordinary advaiK'es both in wealth 
and population. The inhabitants of 
Prussia during this period bad in- 
creased sixty per cent ; they hud 
swcllc'Lfrom ten to sixteen millions. 
Its industry and resources had ad- 
vanced in a still greater proportion. 
The same was the case almost in the 
same measure with the lesser central 


* Landed property in Pruasia is very much subdivided, and the nuiTiher of separate pos- 
seBsioiiH has greatly increased since lS48~a sure proof, when eoupled with Hi]iiuIt.ineoiiH 
augmentation of industry, of general wellbeing From a blnlistienl table published in 
1868 it appears that 


Tn 1849 the landowners in Prussia were 
In 185S, 

Waste lands reclaimed since 1848, 
Possessions from 6 to 30 ai:res— in 1849, 
„ » in 1855, 

Possessions below 6 acres— in 1849, 

,, II io 1855, 


1,700,8(19 


‘4040,543 

7,7S2,932 

. 502.‘208 

587,914 

990,846 

1,040,547 


acres. 

II 

II 

II 

i» 


StatUtical Table, 1858, p. 47. 
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states, and even the huge Austrian 
monarchy had felt in an extraordinaiy 
degree the vivifying influences of this 
long period of repose.* With the en- 
joyment of peace and prosperity had 


sprung up, as a natural consequence, a 
general desire for the free institutions 
enjoyed by other countries in a similar 
state of civilisation and advancement ; 
and the long eluding of the promises 


♦ Population op the undkr-mentioneu States op the German Empire at the 

UNIiElt MENTIONED PKllIODB. 


States. 

I'npulfttlon 

UI ntiH. 

Population aftenrarda 

Bz(ont in 
Ocrinan 
Mpinri! miles. 

rroportlon to 
square mile. 

1. Gunmui hIuLcm of Auatnu, 

9.496.753 

11,725,540 ill 1839 

3580.5 

3,325 

2. „ of Prussia, 

8,187,220 

11,388,168 „ 1840 

3365.94 

3,689 

3. „ of Havana, 

3,513,490 

4.440,327 „ 1843 

1394.3 

3,231 

4. Saxony, .... 

1,200,034 

1,757,800 „ 1843 

271.83 

6,755 

5. Hanover, .... 

1,314,490 

1,755,592 „ 1842 

698.65 

2,517 

6. WUrtemherg, . 

1,397,451 

1,701,726 „ 1841 

360 4 

•*,815 

7. Batiuii, .... 

1,001,630 

1,335,200 „ 1843 

278.5 

4,846 

8 Hchhc-C/ishuI, . 

54.5,208 

732,073 „ 1846 

208.9 

3,501 

9. Ilusso'Darinstfult, . 

633,626 

8.52,679 „ 1846 

177. 

5,409 

10. Holstein and Lamiiiburg, 

359,985 

526,850 „ 1845 

17.5 5 

3,002 

11 Ijuxuinboui'g, . 

214,058 

389,319 1847 

86 7 

3,853 

12 Nassau, .... 

302,7(59 

412,298 ,, 1843 

82 27 

5.082 

13 HriinswK'k, 

209.527 

268,946 „ 1843 

72 68 

3,731 

14. Mecklenburg Schwerin, 

1 351.908 

528,163 „ 1818 

228 

2,317 

15 Oldenburg, 

! 27.5,471 

278,909 „ 1846 

113 9.5 

2,448 

16. Frankfort-on -Maine, 

1 47,372 

68,240 „ 1846 

1 8 

37,911 

17. lianiburg, 

1 129,739 

188,054 1846 

71 

26,559 


of World, voce “G»*rnmny,” p. 572 Ijoiidon, 1850 
For the po))uluUon of Qunimiiy iu 18G1. sue ante, vol iv , chap xxvii. aec 7, note. 


Mean Value op Exports piuim ani» Imihirts into Austria, 1831-45. 


Yrura 

ImjMirtA - Floriits. 

Kx|M>rts Florins 

Ciistom Receipts 

1831-35 

80,641,128 

87,605,000 

11,940,622 

1836-40 

1 102,8.54,914 

102.184,18.5 

15,218,6.59 

1841-45 

115,4,55,060 

111.854,587 

16,282,945 


—Gasetteer of World, rorr “ Austria," p. 4(50 


In the Zollveroin, ui Nurthern Geruiauy, the movement of industry since the peace may 
he jiiUgod 111 hy Ihti fullowiiig liguies — 

V ZolIvrr**iii ('iMtoniB. 

Yc-Hri. TIih1<ts rnpHlation. 


is:i4. . 

IS 45, . 


14,51 .'>,000 
27,422,532 


23.478.000 

28.498.000 


Value of Exports and Imports into Zollvkrkin 


I'.xinirl^ -Iiollnn. Iiiiliurtii- DoIIara. 

1815 » 178,035,000 219,693,000 

181(5, . ..... 170,764,000 221,488,000 

—Ibid., “ tli'MiiiUiy,” p 578. 


-Jhid., 


Uoimiii (’atlidlu's in Gcmiany in 1846, exclusive of Hungary 
and IVihvnd, . * . ... 

rix»t.c.‘»tauts, ... 


18,016.000 

12,030.000 


ropuLATuiN OP Austria in 

1818, .... 

1S37,. . . . . . 

lS4vS,, .... 

Aubtrio," p 467 


29,813,586 

35,878,861 

36,201,671 


ItELioioi'.s Division op Austrian Empire in 1841. 


Catholics, . 
Gn>ck Cliiirch, 
Protcsl.nits, 
Jews, 

Othci scct.M, 

—Jbid,, “Austria," p. 408. 


24,685.527 

6,450,396 

3,287,675 

665.447 

49,764 
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made for their concession had at length 
inflamed this desire into a perfect pas- 
sion. 

6. The next circumstance which had 
generally prepared the German mind 
lor revolutionai^^ convulsion was the 
universal diffusion of education. The 
care of this imjwrtant branch of public 
economy had not been left to indivi- 
duals, but had been almost everywhere 
taken up by the Government ; and the 
education by parents of tlioir children 
was in many states not merely reconi- 
mciided as a duty, but enforced as an 
obligation by the executive. No less 
tliaii 2^,000 primary schools existed 
in Prussia, and 1000 colleges or aca- 
ilemies, almost all maintained at the 
public expense. In all Germany there 
were at this time 6,000,000 children 
at school, being 1 in 7 of the entire 
])opulation. Those in Prussia were 
2,828,000, out of 15,473,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1843 ; in Saxony 303,506, out 
ol’ 1,709,000 souls. The Gorman rulers 
having great standing armies at their 
command, and, in the Catholic states 
at least, the entire control of the books 
which were to bfe read, both at school 
and for the most part after it, deemed 
it perfectly sale to give this vast ex- 
tension to general education. Nay, 
they thought, with Napoleon and the 
Chinese enijicror, that, by ull'ording 
the means of regulating the ihottyhls 
of men, they would succeed in estab- 
lish ing govern ineiit on a much stronger 
basis than could ever be done by 
means of material coercion, because 
they would take away from their sub- 
jects even the desire to revolt. They 
were yet to learn that, whatever may 
be the enervating effect of the univer- 
sal power of reading, while coexisting 
with a despotic government, and a 
press enslaved either by the bayonets 
of soldiers or the precepts of a priest- 
hood, nothing but tumult and dissen- 
sion w'ere to be anticipated Irom it 
when first introduced into a country 
where free discussion has become un- 
avoidable, either from external influ- 
ence or internal determination. 

7. A third circumstance at tliis pe- 
riod rendered revolution in a peculiar 
manner formidable and hard to resist 


in Germany, arising from the general 
arming of the people, which had been 
forced upon' the country by the seve- 
rities of the French invasion. It has 
been already explained how Baron 
Scharnhorst, when Prussia was con- 
strained, by the treaty forced ujwn it 
by Napoleon in 1806, to have only 
forty thousand men under arms, con- 
trived to elude it by kcepmg the sol- 
diera only three years with their col- 
oura, and thereby tmining triple Iho 
number to the use of arms wlio at any 
one time w'erc present with the stan- 
dards. Beyona all doubt it was this 
admirable system which was the main 
cause of the successful resurrection of 
Prussia in 1813, aud the glorious stand 
which she then made on behalf of the 
liberties of JCurope. The pereeptioii 
of the advanttiges derived by the cabi- 
net of Berlin from this system led to its 
general adoption by the lesser German 
states, and to its becoming in a man- 
ner a fundamental ininciple of govern- 
ment in the whole of nortnern ainiccn- 
tral Germany. Everywhere tin* whole 
male inhabitants, without distinction 
of social position, between eighteen 
and twenty, were liable to serve in the 
ranks of the regular anny, in which 
Giey did duty for three years. They 
then retired into pacific life, to make 
way for others, who were to go through 
the same .system of military training, 
disciydinc, and dismissal. In this way 
the whole male population was trained 
to the use of anus. Immense W'as the 
ellect of this military organisation both 
ill war and peace, but witli directly 
opposite tendeiiuies. As much as it 
multiji^Jed the means of defence and 
national strength, in the event of fi)- 
rcign invasion or external warfare, tlid 
it augment the ymblic danger when 
internal di.s.sensions arose, and Govern- 
mciit was called on to make a stand 
against inteiiial revolt ; for it brought 
tliem into contact, not with niidisei- 
})liiied mol)s, but w'itli exjuaiericed 
soldiers. J I cnee the coininori saying 
ill Germany in 1818, that it was no 
W’oiidcr the sovereigns w'erc over- 
thi’owii, for theij’ tiinanies were all old 
soldiers, and their defenders were 
young recruits. 
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8. To these observations on the 
tendency in periods of civil trouble 
of the military organisation of Ger- 
many, an exception, and a very im- 
])ortant one, must be made of the 
Austrian amy. The great military 
force of this vast monarchy, amount- 
ing on its peace establishment to 
286,000 men, besides 54,000 in the 
military colonics, was raised on a dif- 
ferent principle. The^ soldiers were 
there all enrolled for twenty-one years, 
whether raised by voluntary enrol- 
ment or conscription ; and every regi- 
ment coiKMisted of three battalions, two 
of which were on ac.tive servic‘>e in any 
part of the monarchy, while the third 
remained as a depot in the circle to 
which it belonged, to train the recruits 
to their military duties. The early 
(lisasters which Radetsky sustained on 
the breaking out of the revolution in 
Ijombardy, wore, ns already mentioned, 
mainly owing to this cuiusc. The whole 
depot battalions in Jjonibardy, fomiing 
newly a third of the effective military 
force to the south of the Al^is, went 
over to the insurgents on the first rais- 
ing of the standard of indcpcuidence in 
Milan, lint in other parts of the Em- 
pire the fidelity of the troops, owing 
chiefly to this peculiarity in their or- 
ganisation, was attended with the most 
important olfi'cts. Generally .speaking, 
with the exception of the Hungarians, 
with whom the war speedily assumed 
a national character, the troops re- 
maimsl loyal ; and even these con- 
tinued faithful to their colours in Ra- 
detsky’s army. Heyoiid nil doubt, it 
was this fidelity of the soliliers, in the 
midst of the defection of tlA greater 
part of the nation, whieh saved at its 
utmost need the Austrian monarchy.* 
The soldiers formed— as they generally 
i-oine to do when long emlKKlied, and 
especially after having gone through 
real service together— u luxly u|Kirt, 
with which military honour and fidel- 
ity to their colours were the riiliiig 

* Tlie RoMiers of the Aiistrian nmiy, when 
the insnrreetitm broke nut in 18-lS, were 
di\UleU by raeo as fellows . — “ 10.1,486 Gcr 
mans; 104.000 Selnvonums; 44,000 IluiiKur- 
Ijins; 60.000 Italians "—ITMirersal GazetUrr, 
473, *• Austria " A proportion ptinhnis in 
tho extreme when a war of faces i)e;;in8. 
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motives to action. The citizen had 
come to be forgotten in the soldier. 
There is no doubt that the growth of 
such a military caste at the command 
of government may often be attended 
with danger to public liberty; but, 
situated as the Austrian Empire was, 
composed of various and hostile races, 
and surrounded by powerful militarv 
monarchies, it was tho only force which 
could cither defend or hold together 
the State.* 

9. The great question at issue be- 
tween the aristocratic and democratic 
party in Oennany, as in Great Rritain 
at the passing of the Refomi 4iill, was 
the principle on whii;h the national 
representation should be founded. The 
former contended for a representation 
of “ estates,** that is, of classes of 
socirti/ ; the latter for a simple repre- 
.sentation of numbers, told by liead, iis 
in Spain by the constitution of 1812. 
The disimte on this subject was of 
very old standing, and had begun 
ivlien the terms of the Federal Act 
first came under discussion. Ihiron 
Stein, the cedebrated and able Pnis- 
sian minister, tlien proposed that the 
famous 1 3th clause of tiiat act, Avhieh 
embraced this subject, should run 
thus : “ A pujmlar representation shall 
be introduced into every state of tho 
confederacy.*’ This was stieiiuously 
oj)pt)sed by Prince Met tern ich, who 
contended that it should be altered to 
lhi.s : “ Assjcuiblics of estates shall find 
a place in e-very state of the eonfed- 
eracj\’'f The ditterence here was more 
than verbal ; it lay at the foundation 
of the whole question. Nearly all the 
German states already had a “ Stand- 
isehe Yerfas.siing,*’ or representation 
of the people in their several classes ; 
and they were divided into four sec- 

^ Tliis syntem has since been altered, and 
the Holdiers in the Austrian army are now 
enrolled for n short period of service only — 
with what a fatal effect upon the pfflciency of 
tho army the Italian euuipnign of 1859 testi- 
fioH. Drill is speedily aci^uired by youn^ 
soldiors, but real efflcioncy m the field is tho 
gift of old soldiers alone. 

t Stein’s artidc was, — " In jedom Bunde- 
staat soil eine VoU-siertrettung eingcfuhil 
worden;” Mcttemich’s.— “ In jedem Biinde- 
staat eine Standiseke Verfassung wird Staat 
fludeii. "—Bauer, Wiess, 1848. 
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tions— the clergy, or “Oeistliehlceit 
the higher nobility, or Herrenstand 
the common landowners, or “ Ritter- 
stand ;** and the citizens of towns, or 
“ Burgherstaud.*’ In the Tyrol, as in 
Sweden, the ^asants, or non-noble 
owners of land, formed an order by 
themselves, and the whole nobility, 
liigher and lower, one only. All the 
members of the estates met in one 
house, and the votes were taken by 
liead; They had no legislative power, 
their duties being chiefly to apportion 
the public burdens among the dilferent 
classes of society, and to regulate mat- 
ters ofalocal interest. The influence 
of Austria prevailed in this dispute, 
and the 13th article was drawn as 
Alettcrnich desired. This, however, 
was very far indeed from meeting the 
views of the Liberal paity. They 
■wished to have, os in Spain by the 
constitution of 1812, one deputy for 
eveiy seventy thousand inhabitants. 
The parties, therefore, split upon a 
vital point, legarding which it was 
next to im])os.sible to effect a compio- 
mise ; for the conce.s.sioii of the d(i- 
maiids of the Tdbcrals would have 
vest(?d the uncontrolled govenimcnt 
of the country in the lowest class, be- 
cause the most numerous ; and the 
retention of tlic existing system would 
have continued it, without any elfec- 
tual restraint, in tlie privileged one.s. 

10. The system of estates in Hun- 
gaiy differed essentially from that in 
the properGerman states: it was purely 
aristocratic, without any intermixture 
of the other classes, or any scmhlaiice 
even of control over tlieir proceedings. 
The legislature there consisted, os in 
Great Britain, of two chambers, but 
there the resemblance to the Englisli 
constitution ceased. The House of 
Lords was composed of hereditaiy 
great magnates; the Elective, of dc- 
liuties from the higher clergy, the free 
towns, the lesser landholders, and the 
widow's of magnates. But ol these the 
deputies from the country, who re- 
quired to be themselves magnates, 
and elected by magnates, were alone 
entitled to vote; the dij]>uties of the 
free towns were only entitled to sit 
and speak, wiHiont voting. The whole 


legislature was thus in the hands of 
the magnates, who were, with veiy 
few exceptions, Magyars, and thus in- 
fluenced not only by the interests and 
prejudices of rank, but by the still 
more inveterate and dangerous feel- 
ings of race. This difference rendered 
the revolution much more widespread 
and perilous in Hungary than in any 
other countiy of Eurojic ; for there it 
was not so much the revolt of the 
people against the Government, iis a 
great aristoc^ratic movement of a third 
of the inhabitants, composing the 
dominant race, to secure their exclu- 
sive ])rivileges alike against the sove- 
reign above and the burghers and 
working class below them. 

11. The exclusive privileges which, 
in this highly aristocratic state, the 
nobles hod come to enjoy, far exceeded 
those in possession of the French no- 
bility before the Revolution, and were 
such as would seem incredible, if not 
proved by authentic evidfaiee. They 
are thus described by one of' the latest 
anthoriti(*s on the subject, W'hose tes- 
timony is the more valuable that h(‘ 
belongs to the nristoeratic; interest : 
“So great were the privileges of the 
Hungarian nobility, that the person 
of the noble and his i»roj)erty were 
alike inviolable : no creditor could 
either arrest the former or attach the 
latter. He and his servants were re- 
lieved from every impost, national or 
local. The charges of the State were 
iMjrne exclusively by the miscra plebs 
covtrihueiLS, as they were called. To 
such a Icn^h had the abuse of th(‘se 
privileges been carried, that the nobles 
and tht^* servants pai(l no toll on pass- 
ing the bridge of Pesth, though it 
constituted one of the principal sources 
of revenue enjoyed by the town. The 
peasants, bourgeoisie, and mechanics 
were alone burdened w'ith it. Tlie 
peasant alone was liable for the hearth- 
tax ; he alone contributed to the ex- 
]>ensc3 of the Diet and tlic county 
charges ; he paid the dues of the 
schoolmasters, guards, notaries, clergy, 
and curates ; he alone kc])t up the 
road.s, tlie bridges, the churches, the 
public buildings, the dykes, and the 
canals ; he afoiie was burdened with 
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the whole war-taxes, and furnished 
the recruits to the army ; and in ad- 
dition to all this, he was compelled to 
hand over a ninth of his income to 
his lord, and to give him fifty-two 
dnvs* service in the year. In fine, be- 
sides the charjTO of transporting wood 
for his lord’s lamily, he was burdened 
exclusively wdth the quartering of 
soldiers ; and he was compelled at all 
times, and for a merely nominal re- 
muneration, to furnish such to the 
county authorities or their attendants. 
The Spartiin Helots were kings in com- 
parison.”* There are certainly suffi- 
cient causes here to account for a 
revolution, and probably render it in- 
evitable ; but the extraordinary thing 
is, that it began in, and was mainly 
supported by, not the misera pleba 
contrihiicns^ but the haughty Magyar 
nobles, who lived upon these iniqui- 
tous exactions. 

12. The demand for equal and uni- 
form representation was not the only 
one which had arisen in Germany. 
Another cry had been lieard, connected 
with the former, and deemed indispen- 
sable to secure its full and secure do- 
velo]Jinent ; this was the wish in Ger- 
many, as in Italy, for unity. The 
inhabitants had felt so long and so 
bitterly the evils of divided govern- 
ment and the contests of sovertugns 
within the confederacy, that the first 
tlesire, when invested at all with the 
power of self-government, was to mould 
the confederacy into a real empire, 
iulcd by one government, governed 
by one set of laws, and directed by 
oiio sovereign. Comparing the dis- 
tracted state of Germany uhcerior to 
the formation of tlie confederacy in 
3815, with the power and iiilluence of 
France on the one side, and Rus.sia 
on the other, they were impressed with 
the idea, which was undoubtedly in a 
great degree well founded, that the su- 
perior strength and weight of these 
])owers were owing to their homogene- 
ous character and unity of goverinnent. 
If Germany, with its forty millions of 
inhabitants and two thousand walled 
cities, were similarly united, it would, 

* I3at.levdi£B, Mev. d’Autriche, I 22, In- 
troduction. 


from the advantages of its central 
situation, compact territory, “fertile 
and yet varied surface, and numerous 
navigable rivers, soon acquire still 
greater infinence, and become, beyond 
all question, the leading state in 
Europe, commanding at once internal 
eoce and securing external respect.* 
iich was the dream of the patriots 
and Liberal leaders in Gemany — a 
dream largely intermingled with truth, 
and rendered difficult of realisation 
only from the contending interests and 
separate jealousies of the various na- 
tions and chiefs composing the confed- 
eracy. * 

13. The jealousy of the Cabinet of 
Berlin of Austrian influence, and 
their desire to establish a preponderat- * 
ing ascendancy in the north of Ger- 
many, had led to another change in 
political institutions some time before, 
which powerfully contributed to swell 
the same cry for unity in the central 
government. The ^frusso - Bavarian 
league which, under tlie name of Zoll- 
VEiiEiN (toll-alliance), was established 
at the time when the ferment of Libe- 
ral opinions was very strong in 1833, 
and came into full operation in 1834, 
had this effect in a remarkable degree. 
This league, as already mentioned, em- 
braced Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Ba- 
den, Hesse, Brunswick, NaKSsau, and a 
number of lesser states, including all 
Centml and Northern Germany, and 
containing a population of twenty-four 
million souls. + Its object was twofold: 
1. To establish a perfect freedom of 
commercial intercourse, and mutual 
abolition of all duties on import and 
export within the states of the union, 
and levy one unifoi-m rate of impost 
on all foreign productions ; the pro- 
duce of the taxes being remitted to a 
common treasury, from whence it was 
proportionally divided between the 
states comprising the union. 2. To 
establish so considerable a tax on all 
imports as should efifectually exclude 

* By the census of 1861 the inhabitants of 
the Guniianic Confederation liave risen to 
4rj,013,034.--M7uatiach de Gotha for 1864, p. 
470. 

t For an account of the origin and pro- 
gress of tlie league, see ante, vul. iv. cliap. 
Axvii. § 53-66. 
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the competition of foreign industry. 
This last part of the system was spe- 
cially levelled at the English manu- 
factures. “ We should not have com- 
plained/* said the German Kunke^ in 
1885, “that all our markets were 
overflowing with British m&nufacturcs 
— that Germany received in British 
cotton goods more than the whole 
British subjects in India — had not 
England, while she was inundating us 
with her productions, insisted on clos- 
ing her markets to ours. Mr Robin- 
son’s resolutions in 1815 had in fact 
excluded our com from the porta of 
Gi’eat Britain. She told us we were 
to buy, but not to sell. We were not 
willing to adopt reprisals. We vainly 
hoped tliat a sense of her own inter- 
est would lead to reciprocity ; but we 
were disappointed, and we were com- 
polleciilo take care of ourselves. ” This 
is a manful statement of the principles 
of free trade ; and if the Germans had 
acted accordingly, they would be en- 
titled to credit for having thus early 
enunciated them. But they liave not 
done so ; tlnur rec.iprocity has been all 
on one side. England took ofl' the 
whole duties on grain in 1846, and 
materially lowered those on foreign 
animals and other rural productions ; 
but the governments of the Zollverein 
made no advance towards a simihar 
concession ; and through all the states 
of the union the import duties, 
where not rai.sed, continue at the ori- 
ginal rate— nominally of ten per cent 
on the declared, in reality of from 
thirty to forty per cent on the real 
value. Nay, in 1845, the very year 
when free trade was in course of being 
carried in Great Bi’itain, increased 
duties were introduced over the whole 
of the Zollverein on foreign iron and 
cotton yjirns, the principsQ articles of 
British export. 

14. The effects of this change have 
been very great, both upon the mate- 
rial prosperity and the moral feelings 
of the German people. Since it was in- 
troduced, the iiiLerudl trade of the dif- 
crent states of the union with each other 
lisis very much increased, and their in- 
dustry, being in a great measure shel- 

voL. vm. 


tered from foreign, and especially Brit- 
ish competition, has largelv augment- 
ed. In 1 884, when the population of the 
Zollverein states was 23,478,000, the 
custom-house receipts were 14,515,000 
thalers ; in 1845, when the population 
was 28,498,000, they had risen to 

27.422.000 thalers ; in 1850, when the 
population had swelled to 29,808,000, 
the receipts were still 22,144,000 tha- 
lers, notwithstanding the effects of the 
monetary crisis of 1847 and Revolution 
of 1848 in checking both consumption 
and industry; and in 1862, when the 
population was 34,670,000, they were 

25.846.000 thalers. The industry of 
the union, as measured by its imports 
and exports, had increased in a similar 
proportion. Great as had been the 
effect of this expansion of domestic 
industry upon the material prosperity, 
it was still greater upon the moral and 
political feelings, of Central and North- 
ern Germany. The influence of Prus- 
sia w'as greatly increased by the change, 
for tlio lesser states thereby found their 
own prosj)erity wound up with hers ; 
and, t>y making the petty sovereigns 
chiefly dependent for their future reve- 
nues on the peimanencc of the union, 
she rendered tiieir fidelity to her in 
peace .and w^ar the condition of their 
existence as independent princes. 

15. While so many causes were 
conspiring to spread far and wide in 
Germany the passion for change, and 
longing after an undefined future, 
which is the first stage of the revolu- 
tionary fever, another circumstance, 
arising ])artly from the original char- 
acter of the general mind, partly from 
their gcogftiihical and political cir- 
cumsbinces, rendered the malady in 
its case peculiarly violent and danger- 
ous. The situation of the empire in 
the heart of Europe having rendercil 
the maintenance of gi*cat standing 
armies the condition of existence, the 
larger states had at their coin man d 
huge bodies of armed men. Relying 
on the support of these formidable 
prajtorians, the Governments every- 
where thought there could be no dan- 
ger, but rather the reverse, in permit- 
ting an unlimited freedom of writing 
K. 
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and publishing upon all subjects, ex- 
cepting such as touched on the forbid- 
den field of politics, or as concerned 
the actual administration of affairs. 
This state of things fell in singularly 
with the peculiar turn of the German 
mind, which, especially in the north, 
eminently ima^nati VC and speculative, 
was by nature turned rather to the 
contemplation of the ideal than the 
improvement of the real. Thus the 
minds of men, in a country where 
education and the power of reading 
were universal, were habituated to the 
most perilous of all exercises in a po- 
litical point of view— that of bringing 
to the solution of subjects of thought, 
not the powers of reason, but the 
flights of imagination ; not tlic les- 
sons of experience, but the visions of 
fancy. 

16. So completely had the mind» of 
men in Germany been prepared by 
lliese causes, and the skiliul use -which 
the Liberal leaders in Switzerland and 
Italy had made of them, for a great 
and general convulsion, that when the 
news arrived of the revolution in Paris 
and the fall of Louis Philippe, it seem- 
ed as if the match had been suddenly 
applied to a train previously laid, wim 
hranches in every direction. Unlike 
the first French revolution, during 
which the progress of the new oy)iriions 
had been slow, and they had to sur- 
mount vigorous resistance from the 
l)rivileged classes in every quarlt;r and 
at every step, it was now immediate 
and almost universal. Instead of tak- 
ing up arms, as they had done both in 
1792 and 1830, in iheir o,^n defence, 
the Governments of the adjoining slates 
III once yielded to the tempest, and 
sought only, by iiiimediatidy bending, 
to esea]>e its fury. Great resistance 
was made in sevi*ral quarters in the 
end, and the conservative cause was 
generally at last triumphant; hut in 
the beginning nothing of the kind 
was thoiiglit of, and the annals of the 
German powers for some months are 
nothing hut a series of cneronchmeiits 
imperiously made by tlio revolutionists, 
and concessions weakly, but generally 
unavoidably, yielded by the .sovereigns. 

17. Belgium was the country where, 


from proximity of situation, and the 
news of the Paris convulsion being first 
received, the shock was earliest felt, 
and where at the same time, from the 
government being of a revolutionary 
character, it might be expected to be 
most violent The efiects of the blow, 
however, were lessened, and the throne 
of Leopold surmounted the concussion, 
partly by moderation on the part of 
the Liberal leaders, partly by wisdom 
and address on that of the sovereign. 
Knowing that ho bad no legal title to 
the throne, unless his election by the 
people could be esteemed such, Ijeopold 
most prudently took the Initiative. 
No sooner did the intelligence amve 
of the fall of Louis Philippe, than he 
convoked (Feb. 26) the council of his 
ministers, and after reminding them 
that the throne of Belgium liad been 
none of his seeking, oflered -to rsiign if 
they thought it wouhl avert calamity, 
or conduce to the public welfare. The 
ministers replied that tlie form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy was the one best 
adapted to the wdshes of the Belgian 
people; that the republican form of 
government was neither suited to their 
habits nor adapted to their wishes ; and 
that the existing constitution, having 
been approved by a constituent assem- 
bly, the organ of the public will, and 
nominated by an immense majority of 
electors, might be considered as a fair 
index to the wishes of the people. The 
result proved that their opinion was 
well founded ; the spirit of the nation 
was still, as in former days, religious 
and monarchical, not freethinking and 
revolutionary. The King retained the 
throne : the democratic societies in 
Brussels all met on the following even- 
ing (Feb. 27), and attempted a revo- 
lutionary movement ; hut although at 
their bidding some crowds assembled 
in the streets, there was no general 
movement, and a few of tlie leaders 
were arrested without difficulty. On 
the day following, the Minister of the 
Interior announced an electoral law, 
in virtue of which the franchise was 
fixed at the lowest point! allowed by the 
constitution— viz. twenty florins yearly 
from real property (40s.), being nearly 
the same as the lowest point of the 
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rounty qualification in England. By 
this change the number of electors was 
at once doubled ; and the liberal inten- 
tions of Government were soon after 
still further evinced by another law, 
which reduced the qualification for 
municipal councils to forty franca an- 
nually (36s.) These timely and wise 
concessions gave general satisfaction, 
and so completely disarmed the ex- 
treme democratic party, that when the 
French revolutionists, who were by no 
means satisfied with these temperate 
reforms, endeavoured to penetrate into 
the countiT, they were, as already men- 
tioned, met and with ease defeated by 
the loyal troops of Leopold. The cxist- 
ing'government was soon after still fur- 
ther strengthened by a document from 
the pen of M. Potter, who had taken 
so active a part in the revolution of 
1830, in which he exhorted his coun- 
trj’ineii to rest contented with thfc real 
freedom which they enjoyedunder their 
constitutional monarch, and not to 
endanger it by aspiring after a perilous 
and impracticable republican regime. 

18. But although Belgium thus 
avoided the great risk of a change of 
government on the occurrence of the 
French revolption, yet it could not 
escape the serious evils arising from 
the shock given to commercial credit, 
and through it to general industry. 
They fell with unmitigated severity in 
that great emponum of mercantile "and 
manufactiiring industry; England it- 
self did not suffer more severely. The 
discounts at the Bank of Brussels, which 
in 1847 had been 164,200,000 francs, 
sank in 1848 to 87,900,000; and the 
current accounts fell from 183,000,000 
to 96,000,000 francs. The general 
panic soon rendered the payment of 
notes in cash impossible. But the 
Government acted with equal energy 
and prudence on this trying occasion. 
By a law passed on 20th March 1848, 
cash payments were suspended, and 
the Bank was authorised to issue in- 
convertible notes to a limited extent. 
Under protection of this law, the notes 
of the Bank in circulation, which dur- 
ing the panic had fallen to 3,000,000 
francs, rose before the end of the year 
to 10, 300, 000 francs. The other great 


banking establishment, the ** Societe 
Gcnerale de Bruxelles,” was at the 
same time authorised to issue notes of 
20 francs and 5 francs to support the 
circulation during the temporary ab- 
sence of specie ; and their circulation, 
also protected, rose from nineteen mil- 
lions to thirty- two millions. The notes 
of neither establishment underwent 
any depreciation, notwithstanding the 
large increase in their paper circula- 
tion— a clear proof that it was issued 
in sufficient but not excessive quanti- 
ties. The consequence was, that public 
credit was restored by this seasonable 
support to the banking establishments, 
and industry revived so quickly, that 
Government were enabled, before the 
end of the year, to suiTender to tlie 
towns the tax on personal property 
and patents, in consideration of their 
giving up the octroi on articles of con- 
sumption imported into them, which 
had been loudly complained of. These 
changes, and the effects of the ciisis, 
occasioned a deficit in the public ac- 
counts for the year of 9,000,000 francs, 
which in tlie next w'as more tlian com- 
pensated by a reduction in the army, 
the cost of which was lessened to the 
cxtcjit of nearly a half of what it had 
been ten years before. This mode of 
dealing with the monetary crisis of 
1848, which was exactly the same as 
has been shown to have been adopted 
in France at the same period, is well 
worthy of observation, for both were 
diametrically the reverse of that fol- 
lowed in England during the corre- 
sponding time of suffering. Fran ce and 
Belgium soaght to supply the want of 
a metallic currency, temporarily drawn 
away, and to support a credit for the 
time shaken, by a temporary issue of 
notes to a limited extent, to he with- 
drawn when no longer required, to sup- 
ply the place of the former and uphold 
the latter; England was resolute to 
adhere to a system which forcibly con- 
tracted the notes when credit was all 
hut ruined by the witlidrawal of the 
gold. The former said, “If the beef 
IS taken away, give tho soldiers more 
bread;” the latter, “If the beef is 
taken away, take away the bread also, 
and all will soon be right.” 
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19. Holland also felt, though in 
a lesser degree, the shock of 1848, both 
ill politics and commerce. Being the 
advanced post of the legitimate mon- 
archies, it was sure to he exposed to 
the first blows of tlie revolutionary 
pow'er, if hostilities broke out; and 
accordingly military prejjarations wem 
made throughout the whole country 
on a very extensive scale. The whole* 
militia or landwehr, for 1845, 1846, 
and 1 847, were called out, and a con- 
siderable addition was made to the 
regular anny. But these defensive 
preparations were accompanied by wise 
and timely concessions to public opin- 
ion, violently' agitated there as else- 
where by the events which had taken 
place ill France. On the 26th Feb- 
ruary, immediately on receipt of the 
news from Paris, a project for certain 
fundamental changes in the constitu- 
tion was submitted to the King by the 
Council of State, and approved by 
him, after which the Chambers were 
convoked to take them into consider- 
ation. The result of their delibera- 
tions was a new constitution, which 
was formally promulgated on the 14th 
October. By it Holland received the 
whole immunities of a free govern- 
ment, and her inhabitants came to 
enjoy nearly the same rights and liber- 
ties as those of Great Britain. All 
traces of the aristoc,ratic privileges re- 
tained by the constitution of 1815 were 
swept away. All citizens >vere, with- 
out distinction of rank or creed, made 
eligible to all cniplctynicnts ; the King’s 
pemon was declared inviolable, but liis 
ministers responsible. H? command- 
ed the Ibi’ccs by sea and land, declared 
war and maile peace, and nominated 
to all public offices with the advice 
of his ministers. The Statcs-General 
w’cre to be still divided into two 
chambers, but their comi)o.sition and 
mode of appointincnt wore changed. 
The iiienibeis of the lTj)per House, 
who by the constitution of 1S15 w^ere 
all named by the King, were to be no 
longer appointed by him, but by the 
provincial estates, and to be taken 
fi'om a roll of the persons paying the 
highest amount of direct taxes within 
their rcs])ective limits. They w’cre to 


be elected for nine years, and to re- 
ceive on annual salary from Govern- 
ment of 3000 florins, or £300, a-year. 
The lower chamber was elected for 
four years, and to be chosen by all 
persons paying above *20 florins (£2) 
and below 160 florins (£16) a-year. A 
deputy was to be chosen for ever}* 
45,000 inhabitants; and, to be eligible 
for the second chamber, the candidates 
w*ere r^nired to be above 30 years of 
age. " Trtiis chamber was exclusively 
invested with the right of voting taxes 
and supplies, which was to he done 
annually, and with that of proposing 
an4 moving amendments to Hiws. The 
debates in both chambers were to be 
open, and published in the new.spa- 
pers ; and the people enjoyed the right 
of petitioning cither the local estates 
or the general legislature, as w*ell as, 
under certain limitations, that of meet- 
ing hi public to discuss their griev- 
ances or exiiress their wishes. These 
provisions contained the whole (de- 
ments of real freedom, and made as 
large concessions to democracy as were 
consistent with its existenc,e. 

20. Wliilcthc kingdoms of Belgium 
and Holland wei‘e reaping in this 
manner the fruits of a sage adminis- 
tration on the part of their respective 
govcrnment.M, and moderation on that 
of their people, the lesser states in 
Germany were falling one alter an- 
other, w'ith unheard-of rapidity, be- 
fore tile revolutionary tempest. Such 
was the swiftness with which the storm 
advanced, and the univcisality of the 
overthrow which it effected, that it 
could be compared to nothing hut a 
tropical tornado sweeping over the 
land, and ovci-turning in its fury, tow- 
ers, cluirclics, and palaces. Nothing 
like it had ever been witnessed in the 
civilised world before, and ])robably 
never will again. On the 29th Feb- 
ruary the Government at Carlsruhe, 
to allay the lioiirly- increasing etfer- 
vescenco, announced to the C’liambcr 
of Deputies that they were about to 
bring forward proposals for the liberty 
of the pre.ss, trial by jury, and the 
general arming of the people; and on 
the evening of the same day the citi- 
zens, already armed, thi'ongcd the 
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streets, and the rule had slipped out 
of the hands of the sovereign. At 
Stuttgart, on the 2d March, an as- 
scmbfy of bourgeois addressed to the 
monarch a petition, in which they de- 
manded the immediate convocation of 
a German parliament, the institution 
of trial by jury, the entire liberty of 
the press, equality in taxes and privi- 
leges, the abolition of corvics^ and» 
general arming of the people. A de- 
cree, announcing the speedy cAivoca- 
tion of the Estate^ was the conse- 
<iuence of that petition. In the Duchy 
of Nassau, a similar petition, on the 
same dat, led to a similar result. On 
tlie 3d March the German Diet sitting 
at Frankfort yielded to the loud and 
menacing demand of the imblic voice, 
passed a decree virtually abandoning 
all gcnenil control or right of direction 
over the confederacy, and permitting 
every separate state to regulate the 
liberty of the press within its domin- 
ions as it deemed expedient. On the 
9th the same body adopted a tricolor 
flag — black, red, and gold being taken 
as the arms of the confederation. At 
Cologne a tumult got up, and a pc»ti- 
tion was largely signed and paraded 
through the stieets, demanding uni- 
versal suffrage and popular govern- 
ment, unrestricted liberty in speech 
and publishing, the abolition of the 
standing army, general arming of the 
people, security for employment to all 
by the Government, and education of 
all at the public expense.* 

21. When such extravagant ideas 
were fermenting in the public mind, 
it was not to be expected that the 
sovereigns of the lesser German states 
could oppose any effectual resistance 
to the torrent. In truth, they were 
so thunderstruck by the Revolutic^ at 
Paris, and so overawed by the great 
parent democracy on the other side of 
the Rhine, which they expected every 
moment to burst in armed bands of 
liberators upon them, that they no- 
where attempted it. Concession to 
whatever was demanded was universal 
and immediate. At Munich public 

* Balletd. Rev.d^AutrieJiet i. 13, 14; Ann. 
Hist. 1848, 386, 867; Oarnier Pages, dc 
la Rev. de 1848, i. 361-964. 


discontent had been •long excited by 
the avowed influence of Lola Montes, 
a celebrated dancer whom the King 
had created Countess of Ladsfeld, over 
the royal mind, and the Revolution of 
Paris blew it into a flame. The Coun- 
tess having taken a body of students, 
named Allemannen, under her pro- 
tection, they were publicly insulted 
(Feb. 9) by the other students ; and 
matters became so serious that, by a 
royal ordinance, the university was 
closed fora year. This strong step ex- 
cited such indignation, that tumults 
arose, in the course of which death en- 
sued, barricades were erected, the King 
himself was slightly wounded, and the 
Countess, after having had her hotel pil- 
laged, was obliged to leave the coun tiy. * 
Matters being in this distracted state, 
the intelligence of the French Revolu- 
tion, which immediately after arrived, 
brought matters to a crisis. On the 
3d March the King dissolved the Lower 
Chamber, and announced the meeting 
of the new one for*the 30th May ; but 
this was far too long a delay for the 
movement party. On the next day a 
tumultuous mob passed the windows 
of the royal palace, and proceeded* to 
pillage the arsenal, where they got 
arms in abundance; and the King, 
having no longer' any means of resist- 
ance, two days after issued a decive 
convoking the Chamber for the 16th 
March, and at once abolishing the 
censorship of the press, and ordering 
the army to take the oath of fidelity 
to the constitution. On the 5th March 
the Grand-Duke of Baden, destitute 
of all megns of resistance, convoked 
the Chambers, publicly acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the people, and es- 
tablished a National Guard ; the King 
of Wiirtemberg engaged to establish 
civic guards and abolish feudal rights ; 
at Weisbaden similar concessions were 
made by the reigning prince; while 
at Heidelberg a body of democrats, 
self-elected as rulers of tlie empire, 

* Hersulnequent history exceeded all that 
fiction had ever figured of the marvellous; 
and after displaying her cliarms and exhibit- 
ing the violence of her tciiiner in California 
and the United States, she died at length in 
great poverty. She v'as of Scotch origin, 
and was born in Montrose. 
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published a dedaration, stating that 
the existing Diet at Frankfort did not 
possess the couhdouce of the nation, 
aud appoifiting a standing committee 
to arrange the preliminaries for a real 
representation of the people over the 
■wnole confederacy. On the same day 
the King of Saxony issued an edict, 
making an entire change in the mini- 
stry in favour of the Liberals, and or- 
dering the iminesdiato convocation of a j 
chamber to settle the basis of a new 
constitution. 

22. It might have been expected 
that, though the lesser states of the 
confederacy were unable to resist the 
storm which set in with such violence 
from the left bank of the lihihe, the 
case would be different with the great 
military monarchies which were far- 
ther removed from tlus scene of danger, 
and possessed a ])owcrful armed force 
to support authority and stifle insur- 
rection. But it w'as just the reverec : 
the tornado fell witli more violence, 
and speedily produced effects more 
important, at Vienna and Berlin than 
at Munich or Dresden. In the Prus- 
sian capital the panic was extreme 
when the intelligence from Paris first 
arrived ; nothing less than an imme- 
diate invasion by the arms of J’rance 
was anticipated. Meetings in conse- 
quence were held, at which petitions 
were agreed to, and straightway sign- 
ed, especially at Cobleiitz, Dusseldorf, 
and the otlier cities in the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia, praying for a 
general arming of the people, and the 
immediate concession of all the points 
on which the two Chambersjiad agreed 
at their hist sitting ; and tlic King, to 
appease the public mind, had no alter- 
native but to accede to the demand. 
On the 11th of the same month, a 
programme of the changes intended to 
bo introduced was publislied by the 
(.lovernmeiit, bywhi<di absolute liberty 
of the press was at oiu'e conceded in 
the mean time, and hojjes were held 
out of a law for a common constitution 
of the whole confederacy. From the 
early and decided stop thus taken by 
the Prussian Government, which in 
this manner put itself at the head of 
the Liberal Unitarians of Germany, it 


was evident that they had in view a 
great au^entation of the ascendancy 
of Prussia in the revolutionised feder- 
ation, and that visions were already 
entei-tained of an imperial crown, sup- 
ported by the Liberal states, adding 
fresh lustre to the house of Branden- 
burg. 

23. This was rendered still more ap- 
»parent by a royal proclamation, issued 
I on the 18th March, in which the King 
said, •‘Above all, we demand that 
Germany shall be transformed from a 
confederation of states into one federal 
state. We acknowledge that to effect 
this a temporal federal representation 
must be formed out of the chambers 
of all German states, and convoked 
immediately. We demand a general 
military system for Germany, and wo 
will endeavour to form it after that 
model under which onr Prussian ar- 
Tiiics reaped such unfading laurels iii 
the war of independence. Wc demand 
that the German federal army be as- 
sembled under one single federal ban- 
ner, and we hope to see a lederal 
commander- in-(diicf at its head. We 
demand a German federal ilag ; and 
w'c expect that tho period is not far 
remote when a Gennaii fleet shall 
cause the German name to be respect- 
ed on tho o(;ean. We demand a fed- 
eral tribunal for the settlement of all 
differences betw'ecn princes and their 
states, as between dilfercnt Geriuau 
governments. We demand a common 
law of settlement for Jill Germany, and 
an absolute riglit of all Germans mu- 
tually to migrate to any part of the 
Fatherland. We demand the aboli- 
tion of all custom-houses which sliall 
impede the internal commerce of all 
German states ; a general Zollveroiii 
for^the whole of Germany, and an 
entire uniformity of weights, measures, 
and coins throughout the entire union. 
We propose the same liberty of tho 
press throughout all Germany, with 
the same guarantees against its abuse. 
To accomplish these our intentions, 
wo convoke the general Diet for tho 
2d April ; and in the mean time the 
censorship of the press is abolished, 
all laws relating therato abiogated, 
and olieuces of tlie press against the 
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governmont or individuals are sent to 
the ordiiiaiy tribunals.” 

24. From the terms of this veiy re- 
markable instrument, it was evident 
not only that the King of Prussia was 
disposed to put himself at the hc^ 
of the large part^ professing Liberal 
opinions in Prussia, but that he had 
embraced the views of the still more 
numerous body in the whole confed- 
eracy which aspired to restore a Ger- 
man empire, no longer a disjointed 
confederacy of independent states, but 
one powerful and united monarchy. 
It was not difTicult to see who was de- 
signed fot its head ; and as it was not 
to be supjiosed that Austria would 
yield the palm, the confederacy, at 
the very threshold of its Jjiberal ad- 
vances, and wlien panting for pacific 
union, was threatened with a serious 
war between the rival aspirants for its 
direction. But ere this inevitable 
jealousy could break out in oj)eu acts, 
the direction of affairs was taken out 
of the hands of the King, and the 
Prussian Government aflbrded another 
example of tlie eternal truth, that 
those ho aspire to acquire or retain 
the lead in •j)ublic, affairs by the sup- 
port of the democracy, end by bccom- 
ing puppets in its hands. Tlie King 
of Prussia wtis virtually dethroned the 
very day after this proclamation had 
been issued. On the evening of Uic 
same day an immense crowd assembled 
in the Konig-Strasse and in the s(jnare 
in front of the palace, to tc.stify their 
gratitude to the monarch who had 
thus early made such concessions, and 
loud acclamations rent the sky when 
he appeared at the balcony to receive 
the grateful homage of his subjects. 
But the extreme liberals and revolu- 
tionists had no intention of allowing 
the direction of the moveraent to re- 
main in the hands of the Government ; 
and in order to wrest it from them, 
and excite the popular passions against 
the sovereign, they detennined to pro- 
voke a collision hetwccii the citiisens 
and the royal troops. For this pur- 
pose, in the midst of the tumult and 
rejoicings at the appearance of the 
King at the balcony, u few shots were 
fired from the Kuuig-Strasso on a 


squadron of cavalry, which were drawn 
up under the windows of the palace. 
At the same time barricades began to 
be erected in that street, within sight 
of the r(wal dwelling. 

25. Upon this the cavalry moved 
forward to clear the square, but at a 
walk only, and without unsheathing 
their swords. At the same time two 
muskets were discharged from the in- 
fantry ranks, whether by accident or 
command is unknown, which was im- 
mediately followed by a general dis- 
charge of firearms from the mob in the 
Kbnig-Strassc and along the square. 
The students at the University were 
at the head of the insurrection ; but it 
was soon supported by a battalion of 
the Guard, the Chasseurs of Neufclia- 
tel, which joined the popular side. 
The cavalry now drew their sabres, 
and charged the mob in good earnest. 
A sanguinary coniiict ensued, for the 
insurgents had among them a great 
number of old soldiers as well trained 
to arms as tbo royal troops, and the 
students combated with the utmost 
resolution. The conflict continued till 
nightfall, and even long after it had 
become dark, by the light of the busn- 
ing houses, several of which were 
broken into, and, after being sacked, 
.set on firo by the combatants. Over- 
whelmed with terror at this calaniitou.s 
event, which cost sixty persons their 
lives, besides four times that number 
wounded, the King issued a proclam- 
ation, addressed to “ my beloved 
J>crlincr.s,” in which he expressed the 
utmost regret at the events which had 
occurred, |.iid declared that the con- 
flict had arisen from accident, and tho 
shots first fired from the Konig-Strasse. 
Next morning the King gave token of 
Ins submission by accepting the resig- 
nation of liis whole ministers, w'ho 
were immediately succeeded by a new 
cabinet composed of known Liberals, 
at the head of which w'as Count d’Ar- 
nim, and M. d’Auerswald W'as made 
Minister of the interior. On tlie 20th 
a general amnesty w'as ])i*oclaimed ; 
the whole persons in custody on ac- 
count of the insurrection W'cre liber- 
ated w'ithout hail, and tw'o additional 
ministers were a])pointed, known to 
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belong to the most advanced Liberals, a speech by the new sovereij^ to the 
And on the 22d the bodies of the assembled Chambers, specially con- 
citizens who had been killed in the yoked, in which he announced a ^ne- 
affray on the evening of the 18th were ral amnesty, the responsibility of the 
paraded with great pomp before the King's ministers, tne liberty of the 
royal palace, and the King was obliged |iress, the general election of the de- 
to submit to the humiliation of incGn- piities to the Lower Chamber by the 
ing his head before the lifeless remains people, an immediate and complete 
of those who had perished under the representation of the Palatinate in the 
sabres of his guards. At the same Chamber, the redemption of seignorial 
time the King published a decree ap- riglits, the introduction of trial by 
pointing a national guard in the capi- jury, laws against the Jews, a revision 
tal, and ordered the royal troops to of the regulations regarding the land- 
leave the city; and after riding through wehr, and the general arming of the 
the streets in the (Icrmau uniform, in people. This was immediately fol- 
the course of which ho made repeated loivcd by a change of ministry — the 
protestations of his anxious desire for new cabinet being entirely composed 
German freedom, he issued two pro- of men of the most Liberal principles 
elamation^ in which ho openly an- — Baron Thon de Dittmar, a noted 
nounced his intention of putting him- leader of that party, being at its head, 
self at the head of the restored and 27. Kapid and decisive as had been 
united German nation. the triumph of the Liberals, both at 

26. While these events were passing Berlin and Munich, it ei*e long ap- 
in Prussia, Bavaria had become the ])e»arcd that the people, as a whole, in 
theatre of a revolution less bloody, but neither country were unanimous on 
still more strange. A report got up, the recent changes, and that the seeds 
whether well founded or not is un- of future and frightful divisions were 
known, that the favourite, Lola Montes, already sown while the To P<mns of 
had returned from her banishment, victory were still resounding through 
and was in secret lodged in the palace, the streets of the great towns. The 
Upon this the populace (17th March), provinces first hoisted the signal of 
dreading the removal of the Prince of resistance. Some of them, in assem- 
Wallerstein, who had been appointed blies as numerous as that which had 
prime-minister on occasion of the for- effected the revolution in the capital, 
iner disturbances, rose up, and several openly condemned the changes effect- 
conflicts ensued between them and the ed on the 18th M arch, and stigmatised 
royal troops, in which the insurgents them as concessions extorted from an 
were generally worsted. But the pub- unwilling sovereign* by a rebellions 
lie discontents soon assum(*d a more capital. This was in particular done 
pacific but not less formidable form, in Pomerania, the old marquisate of 
A ‘petition to have the farourite dis- Brandenburg, and the circle of West- 
missed, and the popular demands con- hawel. The Poles, too, emulous of 
ceded, was presented to the King, who the movements of their Liberal breth- 
was constrained to yield, and with- ren in Berlin, were already preparing 
draw from the Countess her patent of a formidable agitation in the Grand- 
naturalisation. All order was even Duchy of Posen, and demanding an 
issued to arrest her if she returned to extension to them of the privileges 
Bavaria. On the 20th March, the woi^ by their Gennan fellow-subjects. 
King, overwhelmed with vexation, and The movement of the Prussian mon- 
seeing himself deprived of all real arch in favour of a new German em- 
power, resigned the crown in favour pire, of which he was to be the head, 
of his son Maximilian, a man of thirty was, loudly condemned in Bavaria and 
years of age, who immediately ascend- all the Catholic states of the south. 
*ed the throne. The accession of this At Munich the portrait of Frederick 
prince, who was married to a sister of William was publicly burnt in the 
the King of Prussia, was the signal of midst of the cheers of an immense 
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concoarse of spectators. Pressed by real constitutional charter, and we are 
so many difficulties without and with- assembled to lay the foundation-stone 
in, the Liberal Prussian Ministry, in- of the enduring edifice. We hope 
stalled on the 19th March amidst the that the work will proceed rapidly, 
smoke of the barricades, found itself and that it will perfect a great consti- 
unable to carry on the ^veminent. tutional system /or the vutole German 
Ten days after he was appointed race. The Government recognises in 
minister, Count d'Amim was com- its mission the invigorating power of 
pelled (April 2) to retii*e from the the State closing again the broken 
cabinet, which was remodelled by bonds of order, the reviving of confi- 
large concessions to M. Camphausen dence and credit, and the giving an 
and the extreme Liberals ; and the upward impulse to trade and labour, 
new cabinet with difficulty held its It will endeavour to maintain peace 
ground till the 16th June, when a without as long as the honour of Ger- 
third ministry was appointed under many will permit, and to the hoilour 
the ])ressure of a second popular in- of Germany also restore peace within." 
suiTcction. The Catholics in the mon- 29. Proceeding on these principles, 
archy all took part against the Pro- the basis of the new constitution pro- 
testauts and the new order of things ; posed by the King, unanimously and 
the Poles were preparing a revolt enthusiastically agreed to by the 
against both; the inliabitants of the Chamber, were as follows: 1. Every 
country generally stood alool, or open- householder of twenty-four years of 
ly condemned the encroachments of ^e, not convicted of a crime, or hav- 
tho Liberals in the towns ; and Ger- ing received public or pari)chial relief, 
many, while still resounding with the to have a vote for the representation 
cry for a great and united Fatherland, in the Lower House. 2. Every five 
was in reality threatened with the hundred of the primary voters to elect 
horrors of a war of I'aces and a rcligi- one elector, to oe determined by the 
ous strife, suporadded to the distmc- absolute majority of votes. 3. Every 
tions of a social revolution. householder of tnirty years complete, 

28. The Piussian Estates, convoked in nossossion of civil rights, to be eli- 
for the 2d April, found themselves giblo as an elector. 4. Two deputies 
suddenly invested with the powers to be chosen for every town or district 
and called to the duties of a constitu- with a population of sixty thousand 
ent assembly. Upon them had de- inhabitants, according to the census 
volved the duty of fixing the basis of of 1846, and for eveiy forty thousand 
the new and liberal constitution of moro one deputy in addition. 5. The 
Prussia in a manner suitable to the investigation of the legality of elec- 
new-born lights of the age and con- tions to be conducted by the Assem- 
formablc to the wishes of the majority bly itself, and the elections to be de- 
of the inhabitants. The first thing to termined-by a majority of votes writ- 
he done was to fix the principles on ten by tne electors tnemselvcs, and 
which the elections for the popular conducted by the magistrates or muni- 
part of the le^slaturo were to oe con- cipal authorities. 6. The deputies to 
ducted — the Keform Bill of Prussia — vote according to their own opinions, 
upon which, it it remained durable, not according to any written instnic- 
its future would in a great measure tions from their constituents. In re- 
depend. The King, in opening the gard again to the general constitution 
Assembly, did not disguise his expcc- of the kingdom, the monarch pro- 
tation that his coun^, in taking a mised that proposals should be laid 
lead on this occasion, was in effect before them providing for the freedom 
laying the corner-stone of the edifice of the press, personal liberty, the right 
on which the whole fabric of German of meeting and petitioning, the pub- 
liberty and independence was to be licity of judicial proceedings and viva 
reared. **His Majesty," said the voce examination of witne^es; trial 
ministerial address, **lias piumised a by jury, especially in political cases; 
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abolition of heritable jurisdictions; 
equality of civil and political rights 
and of all persuasions ; a general arm^ 
ing of the people ; a popular law of 
election thoroughly representing all 
interests; a decisive ascendancy of a 
simple majority of the popular assem- 
bly in the administration and legisla- 
tion of the state; the responsibility 
of ministers; and swearing of the 
army to the constitution. 

30. This regulation of Prussia as to 
the election of members for their own 
Diet, of course, could bind no other 
state, and it w^ even doubtful how 
far that Diet possessed the power of 
electing the representatives of that 
state itself for the General Diet of the 
confederacy. Thinking, however, that 
they possessed that power, the Prus- 
sian Diet elected these representatives. 
This gave great oifence to the General 
Diet, wliich maintained, with truth, 
that, hy the existing constitution of 
the (!onfederacy, its membens were to 
be chojien by direct election for itself, 
and not by the suffrages of any other 
body ; and as the Prussian Diet in- 
sisted on their supposed right, the 
matter at first assumed a very seri- 
ous aspect. At length, however, the 
Prussians gave way, annulled the first 
election, and agreed to scud deputies 
chosen by direct election. Tlfe other 
sl-atcs of the confederacy all sent <le- 
puties directly chosen, in terms of a 
resolution of the General Diet on 31st 
March ; and such was the enthusiasm 
which universally prevailed, that they 
were practically selected by universal 
suffrage, and such only wer^ chosen as 
were known from having adojited ex- 
treiiie opinions. One deputy was to 
be returned for every seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and the opening of 
the General Diet, which yas to con- 
sist of five hundred members, was 
fixed to be at Frankfort-on -the-Maine 
on the 4th Alay, the aiiiiiveraary of 
the opening of the States-General of 
Franco sixty years before. 

31. On the 2f)tlL March a great 
meeting took place at Heidelberg, 
around the ruins of the magnificent 
castle which has there so long been 
the object of universal admiration, at 
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which speeches were made eminently 
descriptive of the German mind at 
that juncture. The assembly, which 
consisted of above thirty thousand 
persons, was addressed in heart-stir- 
ring strains by the leading Liberals 
of Central and Northern Germany, 
One of these, Wclcher, spoke wisely 
as well as eloquently, and it would 
have been well for Germany if his 
counsels had been followed. “Do 
not,** said he, “mistake licence for 
I liberty, nor suppose that because 
much must be remodelled, all must 
I be overturned. Far bo such a thought 
from us ! Let us progress, but stead- 
ily and thoughtfully. Let us lay the 
foundation of our freedom, a national 
parliament : let us be citizens of one 
united country; but do not imagine 
such an object can be attained by pro- 
claiming a republic. Look at France. 
She now for the second time possesses 
that form of government in whicli 
alone, according to some, true free- 
dom is to be iound. Wliat has she 
gained by it? What is her present 
condition? — what her future pros- 
pects ? I'o say the least, they are not 
encouraging ; and lam deliglited that 
among my own countrymen no desire 
has been expressed to follow in her 
steps. But regard the present condi- 
tion of England! (Tluindcrs of ap- 
plause.) liCt her be our model. She 
bus long enjoyed free institutions ; she 
alone remains unshaken in the storm 
which is howling around. It is to 
her we must look to be our model and 
our guide.” 

3‘2. A question both of delicacy and 
difficulty arose in the very outset as to 
the mode in which the Assembly was 
to be elected. It was universally felt 
that the existing Diet, returned under 
the old aristocratic regime, CA>uld not 
bo maintained. Several meetings in 
various parts of tlic country had con- 
demned it, and public opinion had 
loudly declared itself to the same ef- 
fect. A self- convoked assembly of 
Liberal representatives from nearly 
every part of Germany had met at 
Heidelberg on the L'd March, and, af- 
ter passing resolutions in favour of 
German unity, independence, and the 
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general representation of the people 
in one assembly, had appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to draw up the plan of 
a general German representation. The 
old Diet, erected under tlie aristocra- 
tic regime, met at Frankfort on the 
8th March; and feeling themselves 
not strong enough to resist the tor- 
rent, invited seventeen of the most 
popular of the Liberal leaders, includ- 
ing the seven appointed by the Radi- 
cal assembly, to unite with them in 
framing a scheme for the general na- 
tional representation; and this pro- 
posal was acceded to. A united as- 
sembly, atcordingly, consisting of three 
hundred persons, met (March 31) to 
dis(m.ss tlie mode of election, and it 
soon appeared that the. extreme Radi- 
cals liad a decided majority. Resolu- 
tions were passed to tlie effect that a 
National Assembly for all Germany 
should be elected on the principle of 
one deputy for every seventy thou- 
sand persons, the lesser states of the 
confederacy being, however, entitled 
to a deputy, tliough containing a 
smaller number of inhabitants. M. 
Mittermayer was chosen president of 
this preliminary or Vor- Parliament, 
and MM. Dahlmann, Blum, Itzstcin, 
and Jordan, all decided Radicals, vice- 
presidents. Having decided the moile 
of election on this highly popular 
basis, the Vor -Parliament dissolved 
itself, 1 laving previously appointed a 
committee of fifty to watch over the 
imblh; interest till the day of meeting 
of the new national representatives. 
Thus was the first great step in the 
career of revolution made, almost 
without resistance from any of Uie 
aristocratic classes— namely, the fixing 
of the general federal representation 
on the footing of the population told 
hff lu'ady after the model of the Span- 
ish constitution of 1812, in direct 
opposition to the old system in every 
European state, which was the repre- 
sentation of classes.* 

33. Such was the importance at- 
tached hy.all Germany to the idea of 
a united federal empire, that it .soon 
came to supplant, in general estinia- 
tioii and interest, the proceedings of 
* Garnier Paoks, ii. 82-85. 


the separate Diets in the different 
states. Even the gi*eatcst monarchs 
looked to this Assembly as the only 
remaining channel for influence and 
supremacy. Austria sent the Arch- 
duke John, the most Liheml of the 
Imperial family, as one of her re- 
presentatives to the General Diet, 
and openly canvassed for the pres - 
dciicy. But although a prince of tlic 
house of Hapsburg was a member of 
the Diet, that gave no indication of 
the real inclinations of the Assembly. 
All the eflbrts of the princes, dukes, 
and potentatess of the Confederacy 
could not prevent the rei)re8cntatives 
chosen being for the most part of the 
most violent character. In vain the 
chiefs yielded to the torrent, and 
everywhere put themselves at the head 
of the movement, in order to obtain its 
direction ; in vain they brought for- 
ward the most celebi-ated persons in 
philosophy and literature as candi- 
dates for tlio suffrages. Tlie Revolu- 
tionists were more than a match for 
them, and the choice of the newly- 
aroused German people fell on persons 
of a very different and far more dan- 
gerous character. M. Dahlmann, the 
celebrated professor of history in Got- 
tingen, who had obtained additional 
celebrity by being removed finm his 
chair by the King of Hanover, W'as 
rejeeb^d in Prussia ; M. Albrecht, his 
colleague, wii^ tlirown out in Saxony ; 
M. von Gageni in Hesse ; M. Uhland, 
the beautiful and popular poet, and a 
distinguished IJbcral leader, in WUr- 
temberg; M. Welcher in Baden. It 
was already evident that these the first 
apostles of freedom, the oi iginal lead- 
el’s of the movement, w’ere passed in 
Germany, as they had been in France, 
in the race by bolder and more un- 
scrupulous men, and that the lead in 
the German Revolution would fall into 
the hands of decided Re))iiblicaiis. 
From the very outset of their meetings 
extreme opinions were advocated by 
men destined to acquire a UKdancholy 
celebrity in future times ; tlie word 
“ Republic ” was heard from the lips 
of M. Robert Blum, M. Stnive, and 
M. Rouge, the revolutionary represen- 
tative of Silesia. 
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34. So strong and general was the 
passion for German unity, as well as 
freedom, that before even the new 
National Assembly had met, and dur- 
ing the sitting of the Vor- Parliament, 
pretensions of the most iniouitous 
Kind had been put forward oy the 
German democracy, which, if x)ersistcd 
in, would, it was evident, lead to a 
general war, and could not be carried 
into eifect without the most violent in- 
vasion of tlic riglitp of other states. 
The duchies of Sclilcswig-Holstein and 
Lanen berg contained a considemblc pro- 
portion of inhabitants of German de- 
scent ; but a great number of them were 
Sclavonians or ("elts, and for two cen- 
turies they had formed part of the Dan- 
ish dominions. * Under the influence, 
however, of the events which had tak- 
en place in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
a great ferment got up in these pro- 
vinces, especially among the inhabi- 
tants of German descent, and the cry 
w'as raised for a union with the Father- 
la nd. The Government of Denmark 
had recently before sustained a seiious 
loss by the death of the w'isc and pop- 
ular King Chnstian VII., wko had 
mounted the throne on 3d December 
1839, and died on 20th January 1848. 
He was succeeded by his only son, 
l‘rince Frederick, wfio was born in 
1808, and immediately ascended the 
throne by the title of Frederick VII. 
His firat act was, in conformity with 
the gencrjil spirit of the age, to give a 
constitution to his subjects. By it a 
united parliament was constituted for 
the kingdom of Denmark and the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 
Tliis parliament was to consist of iifty- 
two membera in all, and to be invested 
with the powers of legislation and 
laying on taxes. It was to meet with- 
in two months of the promulgation of 
the decree constituting it. The num- 
ber of de 2 )uties was to bo one-half for 


* The majority of the inhabitants in Hol- 
stein and Lauenberg were Germans, in Schles- 
wig Danes. Holstein and lAuenberg were 
members of the Germanic Goftfeduration ns 
well as constituent parts of the Danish 
monarchy. The German claim upon Schles- 
wig was founded on the assertion that Schles- 
wis and Holstein were inseparably united 
and that therefore tlie former must follow 
the latter into the arms of the Confederation. 


Jutland ^nd the isles, and cne-half 
for Schleswig and Holstein, so that 
they gained greatly, and obtained, in 
every respect, a suitable place in the 
united parliament. The constitution 
was mceived with the utmost demon- 
strations of joy in Denmark proper ; 
but it was otherwise in the duchies, 
where opinion was much divided, from 
the desire generally felt for a separate 
legislature of their own. Matters 
were in this state when the news ar- 
rived in the end of February of the 
revolution in Paris. The cry immedi- 
ately arose in the duchies that they 
should be detached from tflo DanislL 
crown, and incorporated with the great 
German Confedemey. This was cor- 
dially supported by emissaries from 
Berlin and the leading German pa- 
triots, who encouraged the people to 
persevere in their demands, and pro- 
mised them the support of the whole 
Confedemey in asserting them. The 
eirervescence instantly became extreme 
over the duchies. Public meetings, 
very numerously attended, were held 
in all the great towns, in which a 
union with Germany was demanded ; 
and the excitement was carried to the 
highest point by the arrival of sum- 
monses from the Vor-I^irliament at 
Frankfort, which, treating them as 
already parts of the Confederacy, or- 
dained tnem to send deputies to the 
aiijiroaching General Diet. 

35. This stei) on the part of the 
German confcdcrative assembly was a 
most important one, both in a social 
and political point of view. It was 
the rust assumption of pretensions, 
altogether at variance with existing 
rights, and evinced a dctcimination to 
disregard former treaties, how solemn 
or ancient soever. The duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein had, from a 
very remote period, been, not a part 
of the kingdom of Denmark, but an 
.appanage of the Danish crown. The 
ngnt of the King of Denmark to these 
duchies was sold in the year 1326, 
when Waldemar, King of Denmark, 
gave the duchy of Schleswig or South 
Jutland to Count Gerhard de Holstein, 
os a hereditary fief, on condition, how- 
ever, that it should never be united 
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with the kin^om of Denmark. The 36. There was ample room, in this 
states of Schieswiff -Holstein, in con,- long deduction of titles, for the indus- 
sequence of this umitatipn, claimed tiy of anthjuarians and the ingenuity 
soon after the ri^ht to choose their of lawyers to exercise their talents up- 
own duke, and this was agreed to by on, and the Estates of tlic duchies of 
Christian I., King of Denmark, who Holstein and Schleswig had for seve- 
on 6th March 1 540 acknowledged the ral years before the French Revolution 
right of the duchies of Holstein and been engaged in a respectful and ami- 
S^leswig to choose their duke from cable contest with the Crown of Den- 
any son of his family they chose, mark, chiefly relating to the reunion 
This right of election, however, re- of the duchies, for which they con- 
niaincd in abeyance till 1588, when tended, and the claims they advanced 
it was exercised by the Estates of to be considered as nart of tlie Ger- 
the duchies with the sanction of the man Confederacy, but, under the 
regnant Queen • mother of Denmark, influence of the French and German 
Thereafter it became obsolete, and in Revolutions, they took higher ground^ 
1608 the Duke of Schleswig executed and, by a deputation ot five of the 
an entail of the succession to the heirs- chief leaders in the agitation, openly 
male in the Gottorp portions of the demanded of the King a formal re- 
duchies ; and in 1650 a similar entail cognition of the independence of the 
was made of the royal duchies ; and the duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, and 
right of election in the Estates became their forming part of the German Con- 
again obsolete. In 1658 Christian fedcracy. The King replied with great 
IV., King of Denmark, W'as obliged judgment and modemtion, that he was 
to cede, by the treaty of Roskeld, the not opposed to a closer connection 
Gottorp portion of the duchy of Schles- between Holstein and the German 
wig to tfic Duke of Gottorp, and va- Confederacy, of which its iiiliabitants 
rious wars w’ero waged between the formed a part ; but that, in 'that event, 
King of Denmark and the Dukes of it must be separated from Schleswig, 
Holstein - Gottorp until 1714, when which had never formed part of the 
the forces of the King of Denmark, German Confederation, and which he 
having driven the Swedish ti’oops, neitjier had the legal power nor the 
w'ho took pait with Holstein, out of incliiiatioii to compel its inhabitants 
the disputed territoiy of Gottoi’p, took now to enter. The Cabinet, though 
possession o4 it for the crown of Den- remodelled, and chiefly composed of 
mark. This was followed, in 1720, Liberal men, inclined to the constitu- 
by a treaty, under which France, Eng- tional system, and cordially supported 
land, Russia, and Prussia guaranteed the King in this resolution ; and it 
to Denmark the ])erpetual and peace- soon a})pearcd that it was entirely in 
able possession of the ducal part of uni.son with tlie wishes of the people 
the duchy of Holstein, while the Got- of Schleswig. As one man they rose 
torp portion of Schleswig was declared to assert' their independenee of the 
to belong to tlic Duke of Holstein a.s Geiiiianic Confederation, and maintain 
a prince of the Empire. In 1767 tlie their connection with the paternal and 
Empress (.Catherine of Russia, regent much-loved Government of Denmark, 
of the Gottorp portion of the duchy The revolutionists of Holstein, in eoii- 
of Schleswig, exchanged it for the nection with the German emissaiies, 
countries of Oldenburg and Delmeii- had already prepared a revolt ; and so 
horst, which belonged to Denmark, eager were they to coinmenoe il, that 
In 1773 the Gottorj) portion of Schlcs- it broke out before the answer w'us re- 
wig was formally ceded to the King of eeived from (’openhageii to the de- 
Denmark, wdio thus became vested mands of tlie Holstein deimties. It 
with the entire right to the duchies of began in Kiel in Holstein, where 
Holstein and Schleswig, which have Prince Frederick of Noor, a younger 
formed part of the Danish dominions brother of the Duke of Augusteiibiu^, 
ever since. who had joined the insurgents, hoisted 
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tliR standard of insurrection on the 
:i3d Marcli, and a provisional govern- 
incnt was fonnod. Rendsburg, on the 
frontier of Schleswig, was next day 
summoned to surrender. Left without 
instructions, and told that their king 
was a prisoner in the hands of a re- 
volutionary mob, the Danish garrison 
made no resistance; and this strong 
fortress, with a supply of arms and 
£300,000 in money, fell at once into 
the hands of the insurgents. No 
sooner was intelligence of this re- 
ceived at Copenhagen, than the en- 
thusiasm rose to the highest point : a 
great meeting w^as held, at which all 
classes joined in the most earnest ex- 
pression of loyalty and affection to 
the reigning family, and preparations 
were made to prosecute tne war with 
the utmost activity both by sea and 
land. 

37. Prussia, from its geographical 

I iosition, was first implicated in these 
io.stilities, as its territory adjoined 
that of the Danish duchies. On the 
4th April the first meeting of the in- 
surgent Esfates took place at Rends- 
burg, on the Eider, at Avhich the mo- 
tion for an incorporation of hotli 
duchies with the Germanic Confeder- 
acy was carried with only two dissenti- 
ent voices. This led to an immediate 
movement on the ])art of the German 
powers. On the 6th April a body of 
Prussian troops, under the command 
of General Von Wrangel, (irosseil the 
Holstein frontier, with the. avowed 
obje(;t of supporting the insurgents, 
while, at the same time, the Cnhiiiet 
of Herliii issiieil a hypocritical declara- 
litm that they entered the duchy with 
no intention of invading the rights 
of the Jviiig of Denmark. Meanwhile 
their troops immediately joined the 
insurgent bands; the Frankfort Diet, 
by a formal decree, aeknowlcdgcd the 
])rovi8ional govemineiit of the duchies, 
and ordered forces from Hanover, 
Mecklenburg, and Oldenburg, to ad- 
vniioe into them to support the Pnis- 
siaii anny which had first entered. 
The King of Denmark, upon this, ad- 
di'esscd, by means of his ambassador 
at Frankfort, a formal note protesting 
against auy attempt on the part of 
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the German Confederacy to dismember 
his dominions, and a war immediately 
ensued between the two powers. It 
seemed hopeless on the part of Den- 
mark, which was then brought into 
collision, with half its forces, with the 
vast strength of the German Confeder- 
acy. Nevertheless it came to a suc- 
cessful and glorious termination for 
the Doni^ crown — so great was the 
patriotic spirit of her people, and so 
indomitable the courage of the de- 
scendants of the old sea-kings of the 
north. It was a curious circumstance, 
that over the gate of the town of 
Rciidsburg, on t^hc Plider, %<hich the 
troops of the Confederacy entered first 
on their invasion of Schleswig, and 
where the standard of revolt against 
Denmark was first hoisted, stood the 
old ins('nption, which had been tliero 
for centuries, E\dora Rmnani ter- 
minus Imperii ,'^* — thus affording a 
sttinding reproach against the aggres- 
sion, and proof of the justice of the 
Danish (‘laims. 

38. The first operations of the war 
were eminently favourable to the 
Danes, and ominous of the ultimate 
issue of the contest. The Danish re- 
gular tro()j)a entered Schleswig on the 
7th April, and on the 9th, by a skilful 
flank attack, (sompletely routed the 
insurgents, 4000 strong, sup])orted by 
6000 rcgulai* troops of the Confedera- 
tion, near Flensborg, with the loss of 
1100 men, wdiile the victors were 
weakened only by 250 hors de combat. 
On the same ilay the Danish fleet de- 
stroyed the batteries which had been 
erected by the enemy near Kiel, and 
a few days after the land forces, hav- 
ing recaptured the town of Schleswig, 
drove the Gennans over the Eider, 
and regained the entire province of 
Schleswig. Upon the receipt of this 
intelligence, one unaniraou-s cry of in- 
dignation arose in every part of the 
Confederacy ; everywhere the Liberals 
{ireached a crusade against the auda- 
cious Danes, who had ventured to brave 
the German colours, and impede the 
resurrection of the Fatherland. The 
governments of the neighbouring states 
were swept away by the torrent ; the 
Diet strongly supported the same 
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views; the principle was openly as- 
serted, that wherever the German lan- 
^age was spoken, there 'were the 
bounds of the gi'eat Teutonic Confed- 
eracy. The fact was totally over- 
looked that the German pcpulation 
was little more than a ikira of the 
whole inhabitants of the disputed ter- 
ritory, and that a vast majority of the 
entire population was warmly attached 
to the Danish connection.* Indeed, 
the greatest difficulty which the Dan- 
ish troops experienced was in restrain- 
inc the furious indignation of the in- 
hn^itants, which broke out in acts of 
savage iMstility against the retiring 
Germans. They had signalised their 
entry by blood and rapine, and the 
women, in return, poured boiling 
water upon them from the roofs of 
the houses as they withdrew. In- 
flamed beyond measure by the recital 
of these mutual atrocities, the Pius- 
sian, Hanoverian, and Brunswick Gov- 
ernments poured forniidable armies in- 
to Holstein. Without any declaration 
of war, they invaded the duchy. On 
the 5th of April,' the Prussian regu- 
lar troops had taken possession of the 
fortress of Eendsburg, in which they 
placed a gairison of 5000 men; and 
an army of 40,000 men was now col- 
lected to cany the teiTors of German 
vengcunco over the whole Cimbric 
peninsula. 

39. The forces of Denmark were un- 
equal to the encounter of so large an 
armament, notwitlistaiiding the gal- 
lant spirit with which they were ani- 
• mated. + She could not bring more 
tlian 12,000 regular troo])s into the 
field against 40,000 of the Confedcia- 

Tot.ll inhabitants of Schlcswip, 380,000 

Of which — Danes, 185,000 

„ Frisians, . 25,000 

„ Germaus, . 120,000 

330,000 

—ATtn. Hist. 1848, p. 483. 

t So anxious at this time was the Danish 
Government for peace, that, ihey offered to 
accept the mcdiotion of Pnissia in respect to 
Holstein, provided Schleswig was not invad- 
ed; and, on the 15th April, actually proposed 
to give up the frontier of the Eiider, and re- 
nounce the sonthem i»ortion of Stdileswig 
as far as the line of the Sidilei ; but it was 
all in vain. The Diet would listen to no 
compromise. 


tion. They made, however, a noble 
defence. The King having refused to 
obey a neremptory order (April 11th) 
of &e Diet at Frankfort to withdraw 
his forces from Schleswig, the Prus- 
sian armv received orders to advance 
from Holstein, and enter at all points ' 
the Danish territories ; and the Dan- 
ish Government, in reply, laid an em- 
bargo on all Gennan vessels in their 
hariMurs, and issued orders to their 
cruisers to capture all vessels hearing 
the Pmssian dag. Each party was 
successful on the element on which 
its forces preponderated. The Danes 
reasserted their ancient maritime su- 
periority on the Northern Ocean ; 
the Prussian dag was swept from 
tho ocean, their harbours blockaded, 
and their foreign trade nearly de- 
stroyed. But at land tho Danes ex- 
perienced in the outset very consider- 
able reverses. On Easter Sunday, 23d 
April, the Danish troops, 10,000 strong, 
w'lth 30 guns, under General Hedc- 
iminn, were suddenlv attacked on the 
Dancwivkc, near Schleswig, by General 
Von AVraiigel, with 30,000 Prussians, 
and 72 guns. The Danes held the 
town of Schleswig, and the line of 
ancient fortifications called the Dane- 
wirke. This is a long earthen mound, 
grass-grown and intersperaed with gaps, 
which runs from the top of the deep 
creek of the Baltic called the Schlei, 
to the marshy grounds on the head- 
waters of the Trccn, a stream which 
ilows into the North Sea. Along thi.s 
line, about ten miles in length, and 
about the town of Schleswig, the fight- 
ing w'as most obstinate. Rut after a 
most heroic resistance of eight hours, 
tlie Danes were compelled to retire. 
They witlidrcw in the best order, how- 
ever, without losing a single tumbril 
or piece of artillery; but the town of 
Schleswig fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Finding himself decidedly 
overmatched, the Danish general wise- 
ly withdrew from the mainland, and 
stationed his troops— except a rear- 
guaixl left in front of Alsen — on the 
islands of Alsen and Funen, lying on 
the cast coast of Schleswig, where 
they could not be followed by the in- 
vaders, and maintained a secure and 
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■yet menacing position on their flank. ] 
Voii Wrangel, upon this, having no j 
longer an enemy in his front, divided 
his army into two columns, one of 
which entered Jutland, and carried 
the war into Denmark proper, where 
they levied a contribution of two mil- 
lion crowns, *while the other occupied 
Schleswig. 

40. The entrance of the German 
troops into Jutland, avowedly beyond 
the limits both of the Confederation | 
and the duchies, brought new actors 
on the scene, and it was evident that, 
if persisted in, it would bring .the 
whole of the north into the contest. 
As soon as it was known at Stockholm, 
the Cabinet of that place addressed a 
warm remonstrance to that of Berlin, 
in which they announced tliat, if the 
invasion of Denmark was persisted in, 
they would be under tlic necessity of 
sending a corjts into Fuiien, or 

some of the other Danish islands, to 
resist the attack, and secure the safety 
of the (Scandinavian kingdoms. Q'hc 
Prussian Government r<jplicd that they 
had no intention of periiiancntly occii- 
jiying any part of Jutland, hut that 
the measure had been rendered neces- 
sary by the seizure of a imniher of 
Prussian ships by Danish cruisers, and j 
as a means of compelling their resti- 1 
tutioii. Tlui Prussian troops, however, 
continued to advamte, artd rcachetl 
Kolding, upon wdiieh the Swedes land- 
ed a considerable body of troops in 
Funeii to support the Danish forces 
then!; wdiilc a Russian s(|ua<lron set 
sail from (’ronstadt under the Arch- 
duke (’oiistjiiitine, and liegan to eniise 
along the coast of Jiithnid to ho 
ready for any einergeney which might 
occur. ^Matters now began to look 
serious, and to threaten a gemjral 
war in the noilli. To avert it, a 
conference was opeiu-d in Lon<lon of 
the anihassii.lors of Russia, Prussia, 
England, Swctleu, and Denmark, ami 
a Russian dijdoiuatic agent was sta- 
tioned in Hamburg to communicate 
the result of their deliberations to the 
belligerent parties. The Russian Gov- 
ernment declared they would not to- 
lerate any invasion of Denmark pro- 
per. By the iuterveution of these 
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powerful mediators the advance of the 
Prussian troops was at lengtli arrested 
in Jutland, and they were withdrawn 
from that peninsula. Meanwhile a 
bloody comoat took place with the 
Danish troops on the mainland, in ad- 
vance of the island of Alsen, in which 
the invaders were worsted, and driven 
back to Gravenstein. 

41. To avenge this affront, the Prus- 
sian and Hanoverian troops, notwith- 
standing the pending negotiations, 
made a combined attack, on the '5th 
June, on the Danish forces, who had 
taken up, and hastily intrenched, a 
position at Duppel, on the mainland 
immediately in front of Alscn. The 
sui>eriority of numbers in the land 
forces was decidedly in favour of the 
Prussians; but, on the other liand, 
the Danes had the advantage of a 
strong position and of the support of 
a flotilla of gunboats in the strait be- 
tween the mainland and the island of 
Alsen, which lay on their flank, and 
the guns of which readied the field 
of battle. General Hedeinann com- 
manded the Danes ; and in order to 
throw no obstacle in the way of the 
mediation of the allied powers, his 
orders were to act strictly on the defen- 
sive. The forces under his command 
were only fourteen thou.sand ; the Ger- 
mans brought twenty -four thousand 
sabres and bayonets into the field. 
The first line of the Danes was carried 
after an obstinate struggle and groat 
slaughter on both sides ; hut they re- 
tired to a still stronger position in 
their rear, which was commanded botli 
by heavy artillc'.ry on the opposite 
heights in the island of Alsen, ami the 
gunboats in the straits. The fire from 
those was so heavy upon the advancing 
columns of the Prussians, when they 
came within range, that they were 
driven hack, and the Danes reoccu- 
piod the position which they had held 
in the earlier part of the day. The 
attack was resumed next morning; 
but tliough the Prussians gained some 
advantages, they made no material 
progress ; and after a useless slaughter, 
both parties remained nearly in the 
same position as they had occupied 
in the commencement of the conflict. 
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Another combat, equally to the honour 
of the Danes as the weaker party, took 

K ’ace on the 29th June, when the 
anish rearguard repulsed an attack 
by the insurgents, headed by tlie 
Prince de Noor. 

42. Anxious to terminate a contest 
so unequal, though waged with so 
much honour to himself and his forces 
by sea and land, the King of Denmark 
addressed, on the 15th June, a note to 
the ambassadors of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden, at Copenhagen, re- 
questing their mediation between him 
and the German Confederacy. The re- 
sult of this was an interposition of these 
powers, which led to an armistice for 
seven months, concluded at Malmoe, 
on the 26th August The conditions 
of this convention were, that both 
duchies should be evacuated alike by 
the Danish and German forces ; that 
prisoners on both sides should be re- 
stored; all vessels captured, or on 
which an embargo had been laid since 
the commencement of the war, be re- 
stored ; a garrison of l^o thousand 
men be allowed to be kept by the 
Danes in the island of Alseii, and one 
of equal strength by the Confederacy 
in the town oi Altona; and the aef- 
miuistration of the duchies in the 
mean time to be intrusted to a mixed 
commission of five pei-sons—twochasen 
by the King of Denmark, two by the 
King of Prussia, in name of the Ger- 
man Confederation, and a fifth by the 
whole four, who was to have the pre- 
sident’s chair. Both contracting par- 
ties claimed the guarantee of Great 
Britain for the faithful execution of 
tills treaty. Thus -were hostilities for 
the time stopped, and on the 23d Oc- 
tober, the King, in opening the Cliam- 
bers, announced the approaching con- 
cession of a constitution, and congra- 
tulated his subjects in deserved terms 
on the noble stand they had made 
against the unjust invasion by the 
German democracy, with whii-h they 
had been visited. The conditions of 
the annifttice, thojigh in appearance 
fair, were however in reality eminently 
favourable to the Confederacy, for by 
it the Danish troops were compelled 
VOL. VIII. 


to keep aloof from both duchies, which 
were in a manner sequestered and 
withdrawn from the Danish crown, to 
which they had so long belonged. It 
was as if an armistice were to be con- 
cluded between Great Britain and 
France, on condition of Scotland or 
Ireland being evacuated by the forces 
of both parties, and put under neutral 
government The British Cabinet, en- 
amoured of the Liberal cause through- 
out the world, however supported, 
looked on, a passive spectator of this 
oppression of the weaker state by the 
greater, and permitted an independent 
monarchy to be bereaved of half its 
dominions without either drawing the 
sword or exerting any effective diplo- 
matic interposition in its behalf. I^rd 
Palmerston proposed that Schleswig 
should be neither Danish nor German, 
but independent, connected with Den- 
mark by a “political tie,*’ forgetting 
that, under the appearance of impar- 
tiality, this was, in effect, deciding the 
question of aggression in favour of the 
Confederacy. 

43. Meanwhile the commission of 
seventeen members of the Vor- Parlia- 
ment, which had been charged with 
the preparation of a constitution, and 
the first Gennan National Assembly, 
met at Frankfort on the 18 th May. 
Much alarm was occasioned at this 
time by an insun’ection which bi*oke 
out in the southern provinces of Cen- 
tral Germany, under two democratic 
leaders, llecker and Struve, who drew 
together some thousand lawless char- 
acters, and cgmmenced levying con- 
tributions, during the suspension of 
authority, on their own accou n t. They 
were pursued by the troops of the 
Confederation, and at lengtn brought 
to bay (April 20) on the heights of 
Schlechtonau, when they were totally 
defeated by General V on Gagern. Von 
Gogem was perfidiously murdered by 
the insurgents, in a parley. This tu- 
mult being appeased, the Asstunbly 
commenced their labours, and elected 
Baron Von Gagern, brother of the gen- 
eral who had defeated Struve, President 
of the Assembly, It was quite distinct 
L 
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from the German Diet, elected under 
the old constitution, which was sitting 
in Frankfort at the same time — a 
strange juxtaposition, aom(;what simi- 
lar to the Chartist conventions which 
have sometimes been asstmibled in Lon- 
don at the time when the British Par- 
liament was sitting in 'Westminster. 
The respective situation and considera- 
tion of the two rival Jiouses was very 
diiferent from what thej' had beer^ in 
the British capital, for the whole eyes 
of Germany were fixed on the new As- 
sembly ; and tlie Diet, when their sit- 
tings commenced, were glad to conceal 
their i nsignilicance under a pacific mes- 
sage, expressive of a desire to act in 
IViciidly unison and co-operation with 
the newly-elected representatives. 

44. The debates <m the new' consti- 
tution which had been pi'eparcd by'the 
committee of seventeen commenced 
immediately after the Assembly met, 
and lasted till the 28th rlnne, wl\en it 
was finally adjusted, after repeated 
divisions. By this constitution it wras 
provid(jd that there should he a “Pro- 
visional Central Pow'er ” for the govern - 
nient of the entire Confederaijy, whieh 
should exercise generally all tlie func- 
tions of the executive, direct the armed 
force, nominate cabinet ministers for 
the exercise of all the duties of govern- 
ment, appoint the coinmander-in-cluef, 
nmbassaoors, and consuls to foreign 
jiowers, decide on peace and W'ar, and i 
conclude treaties w'lth foj-eign states in 
connection with the j\s.sembly. Tlie 
provusioual government was, by a ma- 
jority of 378 to 170, to be centred in 
a single regent, who was liimself iiTe- 
sponsible ; but the niiiiisSlcrs whom he 
n])poiiittid w’ere responsible, and were 
entitled to scats in the Assembly. The 
W'hole pow'crs of the old German Diet 
wrerc to cease the moment that the 
Provisional Government began to ex- 
ercise its functions, and it in its turn 
to cease as soon as the permanent con- 
stitution was estahlished. The consti- 
tution, as a whole, was approved finally 
by a majority of 450 to 100. These 
resolutions indicated clearly the revo- 
lutionary tendency of the Assembly, 
whicli had already, in effect, over- 
turned the whole ancient Germanic 


constitution. But a different result 
appeared in the choice of a regent, 
which demonstrated that the old tra- 
ditions still lingered among them, and 
that the influence of Austria was rather 
for a time in abeyance, than perma- 
nently destroyed. Shortly after the 
approval of the constitution, the regent 
was (July 5) elected, and the Arch- 
duke John was chosen, the numbers 
being 436 for his Imjierial Highness, 
and 52 for the President of the Assem- 
bly, 'VonOagem. The announcement 
of the numbers w'as received with loud 
cheers in every part of the Assembly.* 
On the next day the German Diet, still 
sitting, like the ghost of its former 
self, at Frankfort, also elected the 
Archduke regent, who thus centred 
in his person all the authority which 
<-ould be coTiferred both by the ancient 
and the revolutionary autlioritics in 


* The representatives for the Assembly 
from e.'ic.li of tlie uuder-meutioued states were 

as follows : — 


Pnissia, 

193 

Austria, . • . 

110 

Havai'ia, 

0f> 

Wurtemberg, .... 

20 

Hanover, .... 

24 

Saxony, 

21 

Bader 

19 ■ 

Hesse (Duchy), 

Hesse (Electoral), . 

12 

11 

8(‘hlesw'ig, .... 

11 

Nassau, 

6 

Mocklcnburg-Schwerin, 

6 

Luxemburg and Limburg, 

0 

Oldcubnrg, .... 

r, 

Brunswick, .... 

5 

Baxe-Wcimar, 

4 

Saxc-Cobuig, 

2 

Haxe-Mciningcn, . 

2 

Altcnbiirg, . . . v 

2 

Hainlmrg 

3 

Lesser states, 18—1 each, 

18 

i 

652 

The Assembly contained, divided by 

classes, — 


Professors 

. 95 

Doctors of Philosophy, Law, 
and Physic, . . 

81 

Editors of newspapers. 

14 

Clergymen, .... 
Civil funcitionaries, as Nota- 

17 

ries, Attonieys, 

200 

Landowners, 

93 

Siilitary officers, . 

13 

Merchants 

23 

Manufiuiturers, . 

16 




— Cayley, iL 61, 62. 
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the Confederacy. His Imperial High- 
ness, when chosen to this high office, 
was sixty-seven years of age, having 
been born on 28th January 1782. He 
had lived, respected and beloved, in 
retirement, occupied with scientific 
and literary pursuits, since the un- 
happy time when, by the tardiness of 
his advance from Hungary, he had 
marred the deliverance of Germany on 
the field of Wagram. 

45. This anomalous and unexpected 
result in an Assembly elected under 
the first fervour of revolutionary pas- 
sion, was a subject of extreme mortifi- 
cation to the King of Prussia and his 
(Cabinet, which had expected a very 
different result from tlie votes, and 
confidently anticipated the establish- 
ment of an imperial throne for their 
own royal family from the changes in 
progi’pss. This election, accordingly, 
is to be regarded as an im 2 >ortant 
turning -)»oiut in the annals of the 
Gernian Revolution, for it detached 
the Prussian Government from the 
cause of innovation. They now saw 
things in their true colours, and be- 
came nlive to the dangers of the abyss 
on the. edge of which thi*y stood. From 
this i)e?'iod, accordingly, maybe dated 
a decided change in the policy of the 
Cabinet of B(;rliii, which ere long 
brought them into open collision w'ith 
the innovating party, and contributed 
more than any other eireumstaiice to 
the deliverance of (Tovernment from 
the revolutionary fever, and the re- 
storation of the royal authority over 
the w’liole of the Prussian dominions. 

46. Meanwhile the installation of 
the Archduke as Regent of Germany 
took place with grtait i)onip at Fi-ank- 
foil;, on the 21st July. He made' his 
solemn entry into the town, and being 
nominated hy both Assemblies, ho 
united for a bri^ period all suffrages 
in his favour. The President of the 
Assembly, Von Gagern, addressed him 
in these terms : “At this moment, 
when all the authorities of G(?rinaiiy 
have united to cement tlieir alliance, 
a new era commences for onr eonimon 
country. August Archduke, Vicar of 
the Empire, you are welcomed in the 
I^ational Assembly, which has come 


under the solemn engagement, in the 
face of the country, to assist your Im- 
perial Highness, in the arduous task 
which you have undertaken, with all 
its strength. To accomplish that ob- 
ject, the GoveTTiment of the Vicar of 
the Empire may rely on their supjwi-t 
in contributing to whatever tends to 
strengthen the bonds of unity, to seen re 
the liberty of the people, to re-establish 
public ortler, to restore confidence, to 
augment the common prosperity. The 
Gennan peoide proclaim with grati- 
tude the imtriotism of your Highness ; 
hut it demands that all the energy and 
activity of the Archduke John should 
be consecrated, without division, to 
the general interests of the coiintiy.” 
“In entering upon my fiuiotions,” 
said the Archduke in reply, “ 1 declare 
anew that 1 will maintain, and cause 
to be maintained, for the general glory 
and prosperity of Germany, the law 
which has placed me at the head of the 
central power. 1 declare at the same 
tim(‘, that 1 will devote my entire time 
to my functions ; and I W'ill pray the 
Emperor of Austria to chaige me with 
the care of representing it at Vienna, as 
soon as I have opened the Diet. That 
done, 1 shall deVote myself without 
r(*scrvo to the discharge of ray func- 
tionS.” The Archduke immedio,tcly 
constituted his ministry, which w^as 
finally arranged on the 9th August, 
the Prince Charles of J^einingen being 
President of the Council ; M. Heck- 
schor, Alinistcr of Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Peneker, of War; M. Schmerling, 
of the Interior. 

47. The National Assembly of Ger- 
many, at Frankfort, which had only 
sat since the 181h of May, a peiiod of 
less than three months, had now made 
extraordinary advances to siipivme 
power, and achieved what in the be- 
ginning of the year would have been 
deemed impossibilities. It had, by 
falling in wdth, and acquiring the di- 
rection of, the floodtide of enthusiasm 
wliich now swcjjt awwy the (jcwnan 
mind, succeeded in that short time in 
comi)elliflg all the sejMjrate states of 
the Confederacy to howlo its author- 
ity ; dissolved the Germanic Diet, the 
work of the C’ongrcss of Vienna ; 
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from the German Duty elected under 
the old constitution, which was sitting 
in Frankfort at the same time — a 
strange juxtaposition, somewhat simi- 
lar to the Chartist conventions which 
have sometimes been assembled in Lon- 
don at the time when ^he Rritish Par- 
liament was sitting in Westminster. 
The respective situation and considera- 
tion of the two rival houses was very 
different from what they had been in 
the Ih'itisli capital, for the whole eyes 
of Germanj’^ were fixed on the new As- 
sembly ; and the Diet, when their sit- 
tings commenced, W’ere glad to conceal 
their insignificance under a pacific mes- 
sage, expressive of a desire to act in 
friendly unison and co-operation with 
the newly-elected representatives. 

44. The debates on the new consti- 
tution which had been j)repared by 'the 
committee of seventeen commeiKHMl 
immediately after the Assembly met, 
and lasted till the 28th J ime, wl\en it 
was finally adjusted, after repeated 
divisions. By this constitution it was 
provided that there should be a “Pro- 
visional Central Power” for the govern- 
ment of the entire Confcdera<*y, wliich 
should exercise generally all tlie func- 
tions of the executive, direct the armed 
force, nominate cabinet ministers for 
the exercise of all the duties of govern- 
ment, apuoint the eoinmandcr-in-chicf, 
ambassadors, and consuls to foreign 
Ijowers, decide on peace and war, and 
conclude treaties with foreign states in 
connection with the Assembly. The 
provisional government was, by a ma- 
jority of 378 to 176, to be centred in 
a single regent, who was himself iiTe- 
sponsible; but the minisrers wliom he 
np]M)iiiU*d were responsible, and were 
entitled to seats in the Asserabl 3 \ The 
whole powers of the old German Diet 
were to cease the moment that the 
Provisional Government began to ex- 
ercise its functions, and it in its turn 
to cease as soon as the permanent con- 
stitution was established. The consti- 
tution, as a whole, was approved finally 
by a majority of 450 to 100. These 
resolutions indicated clearly the revo- 
lutionary tendency of the Assembly, 
which had already, in effect, over- 
turned the whole ancient Germanic 


constitution. But a different result 
apjicared in the choice of a regent, 
which demonstrated that the old tra- 
ditions still lingered among them, and 
that the influence of Austria was rather 
for a time in abeyance, than perma- 
nently destroyed. Shortly after the 
a})proval of the constitution, the regent 
was (July 5) elected, and the Arch- 
duke John was cliosen, the numbers 
being 436 for his Imperial Highness, 
and 52 for the President of the Assem- 
bly, Von Gagcni. The announcement 
of the numbers was received with loud 
cheers in every part of the Assembly.* 
On the next day the German Diet, still 
sitting, like the ghost of its fonner 
self, at Frankfort, also elected the 
Archduke regent, who thus centred 
in his person all the authority which 
could be conferred both l)y the ancient 
and the revolutionary authorities in 

* Tlie Tftprosentativps for the Assembly 
from each of the umler-meiilioaed states were 


as follows : — 


Pinssia, 

198 

Austria, . • . 

110 

Bavaria, 

66 

Wurt.<‘inberg, .... 

20 

Hanover, .... 

24 

Kaxony, 

21 

Baden 

19 

Hesse (Duchy), 

12 

Hesse (Rlectoral), . 

11 

Schleswig, .... 

n 

l^Iassau, 

6 

Mpckhmbnrg'Schwerin, 

6 

Liixcmiburg and Lirahurg, . 

6 

Oldenhttrpr, .... 

5 

Brunswick, .... 

5 

Saxe-Wpiinar, 

4 

Saxe-Cobiirg, 

2 

Haxe-Mciiiingen, , 

2 

Altcnbiirg, . . . v 

2 

IlumlniTg 

3 

Lesser states, 18—1 each, 

18 

552 

The Assembly contained, divided by 

classes, — 

Professors, .... 

.95 

Doctvi's of Philos^hy, Law, 
and Physic, 

81 

Editora of newspapers, 

14 

Clergymen 

17 

Civil functionaries, as Nota- 

lies, Attorneys, 

200 

Ijandowners, 

93 

military officers, . 

13 

Merchants, .... 

23 

Manufacturers, . 

16 


552 

Catley, ii. 61, 62. 
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the Confederacy. His Imperial High- 
ness, when chosen to this high office, 
was sixty-seven years of age, having 
been born on 28tn January 1782. He 
had lived, respected and beloved, in 
retirement, occupied with scientific 
and literary pursuits, since the un- 
happy time when, by the tardiness of 
his advance from Hungaiy, he had 
marred the deliverance of Germany on 
the field of Wagram. 

45. This anomalous and unexpected 
result in an Assembly elected under 
the first fervour of revolutionary pas- 
sion, was a subject of extreme mortifi- 
cation to the King of Prussia and his 
Cabinet, which had expected a very 
different result from the votes, and 
confidently anticipated the establish- 
ment of an imperial throne for their 
own royal family from tlu*> (dianges in 
j)rogress. This election, accordingly, 
IS to be regarded as an impoi-faint 
turning-point in the annals of the 
German Revolution, for it detached 
the Prussian Government from the 
cause of innovation. They now saw 
things in their true colours, and b(5- 
came alive to the dangers of the abyss 
on tlic edge of which they stood. From 
this ])eriod, accordingly, may be dated 
a dc(‘ided change in the policy of the 
Cahill et of Rerliii, which ere long 
hronght them into ojieii collision w'ith 
the innovating paity, and contributed 
more than any other circumstance to 
the deliverance of Govenimcnt from 
the revolutionary fever, and the re- 
.storation of the royal authority over 
the whole of the Prussian dominions. 

46. Meanwhile the installation of 
the Archduke as Regent of Germany 
took place with great pomp at Frank- 
fort, on the 21st July. He made* his 
solemn entry into the town, and being 
nominated by both Assemblies, he 
united for a bri<^ period all snfl rages 
in his favour. The President of the 
Assembly, Von Gagem, addressed him 
in these terms : “ At this moment, 
when all the authorities of Germany 
have united to cement their alliance, 
a new era commences for our common 
country. August Archduke, Vicar of 
the Empire, you are welcomed in the 
National Assembly, which has come 


under the solemn engagement, in the 
face of the country, to assist your Im- 
perial Highness, in the arduous task 
which you have undertaken, with all 
its strength. To acceinplish that ob- 
ject, the Government of the Vicar of 
the Empire may rely on their support 
in contributing to whatever tends to 
strengthen the bonds of unity, to secure 
the liberty of the people, to re-establish 
public order, to restore confidence, to 
augment the common prosperity. The 
Gennan peoi)le proclaim with grati- 
tude the patriotism of your Highness ; 
but it demands that all the energy ami 
activity of the Archduke John should 
be consecrated, without division, to 
the general interests of the country.” 

In entering upon my lunetions,” 
said the Archduke in reply, “ 1 declare 
anew that I will maintain, and cause 
to he maintained, for tlic general glory 
and prosperity of Germany, the law 
which has placed me at the head of the 
central pow(T. 1 declare at the same 
time, that J will devote my entire time 
to my functions ; and 1 will pray the 
Enijjcror of Ansti*ia to charge me with 
the ciiro of representing it at Vienna as 
soon as I have opened the Di(*,t. That 
done, I shall dcVole myself withoiit 
rcsep^e to the discharge of my func- 
tions.” The Archduke immediately 
constituted his ministry, which was 
finally arranged on the 9th August, 
the Prince Charles of Leiningcn being 
Prnsnlent of the (’ouneil ; M. Heck- 
schcr. Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Peiieker, of War ; M. Schmeiling, 
of the Interior. 

47. The National Assembly of Ger- 
many, at hVankfort, whii*h had only 
sat since the 18tli of May, a period of 
less tlian three months, had now made 
extraordinary advances to supreme 
power, and achieved what in tlic b(*- 
ginnirm of the y**ar would have been 
deemed impossibilities. It had, by 
falling in with, and acquiring the di- 
rection of, the floodtide of enthusiasm 
which now swc]»t away the Gennan 
mind, succeeded in that short time in 
compelliftg all tlie stqairatc states of 
the Gonfedemey to bow'io its author- 
ity ; dissolved the Germanic Diet, the 
work of tlie Congress of Vienna ; 
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elcctt'd, hy an immense majority, a 
Regent of tlie Empire, whose power 
was ]mramount to that of Austria and 
Prussia, and who wielded the niilitarv 
force of forty millions of men. All 
this had been done, too, with tlie cor- 
dial approbation of the most intelli- 
gent and highly educated classes, and 
amidst the loud applause of the mul- 
titude. .The sovereigns who had been 
shorn of their lustre mid cast down 
from their liigh estate by this vast 
usurpation, if not cordial in amirov- 
ing, w'ere at least ouiescent under it ; 
they were overaweu into submission, 
or hopeless of resistance, and the re- 
volution .seemed to be as cordially ap- 
proved by the Kiiiperor, Kings, and 
Princes, ns by the burghers or stu- 
dents. So general was the eoneur- 
rence, that the jnotest of Ei nest, King 
of ilsinover, asserting the iiulepeiid- 
once of his dominions, was scarcely 
noticed amidst the general chorus of 
approbation. 

48. The unanimity, however, as is 
u.sually the ra.se where great changes 
arc introduced under tlie inlluence of 
terror, was on the Hiirface, and seeni- 
iiig only, lleiieath it there lurked the 
seeds of divisions the mo.st .seriou.s, 
and discord the nio.st inveterate, which 
ere longdi.strjoted the ujiparontly unit- 
ed scu'icM y, and coYer<*d the lielcls of the 
Fatherl.ind with mourning. The Pol- 
ish provinces ol’ Prussia were the- ejuar- ' 
ter where the conllietiilg passions first 
broke' out ; for there the divisions of 
race, ami the sore feeling arising from 
extiiignislu-d nationality, coiiuided 
witli the ivvojiitiouary desires clu*ri.sb- 
ed their as elsewhere iii the world. 
Tlie (.Jraiul Dm liy of I’osen, from the 
veiy first, Avas violently agitated by 
the intrlligcnce of the revolution at 
J’aris ; aiitl the general discontents 
were brought ti» a crisis by a decree ol 
the King ol' Prussia, wbirb, on grounds, 
to .say the least of them, (jiie^tiomiblc, 
made a new division of the Duchy, by 
wliiv'b the whole western portion of the 
jnovim e, up to the very gat»*s of its 
eapital, was assigned to (leriiiany. 
This division, wliieli Avas int»*nded to 
swell the deputies of Prussia in the 
Kaliunal As.seml>ly, and in reality had 
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that effect, at once blew into a flame 
over all the eastern frontier of Ger- 
many the hereditary animosity of tho 
Sclavonic and Teutonic races. The 
Germans in all the provinces on 
the frontier trampled under foot the 
Polish cockades ; the Poles did the 
same to the Germans. Hostilitie.s and 
mutual massacre soon ensued betAA’ecn 
the contending parties, and Prince 
Czatoriiiski set out from Paris to or- 
ganise the movement, tliinking that 
the hour of Polish deliverance had at 
length struck. 

49. Rut he w^as soon miserably un- 
deceived. The peasants in Lithuania 
and all Russian Poland took part witJb 
the Jhissians^ a markworthy circum- 
stance, indicating the commencement 
of a new era in Sclavonic history, and 
bespeaking the practical benefits which 
the cultivators of the soil had obtained 
from their change of mastere. Thus 
the collision was confined to the Pol- 
ish provinces which had fallen to the 
lot of the German powers, and tlievo 
it was for a short time very violent. 
The iiensants reappeared, armed with 
.scythes ; the flame spread to the bor- 
ders of the Grand-Duchy of AVuisiiav, 
and the revolt became geiieml iii West- 
ern Poland under Miero.slawski. Tlio 
Poles immediately gave w’ay to the 
must frightful atrocitie.s. Hands and 
feet W’eixj cut olf, eyes scooped out, 
and women, even in an advanced state 
of pregnancy, beaten to death, under 
eircumstaiiccs of the most frightful 
eruelty. Murder, lust, and arson stalk- 
etl triumphant through the laud ; nei- 
ther ag^ nor sex, eliunrh nor dwelling, 
was spared. Maddened hy tlie^ sight 
of these eiioimitie.s, the German troops 
retaliated in like manner, and the in- 
.surrection, from the very first, assumed 
on hotli sides a eharaeter of frightful 
atrocilv. It Avas so^, hoAA’ever, siip- 
]»re.ssetl. A bloody (‘oiifli< t, rather to 
the ud\’nntage of the insurgents, took 
place ut Kozmin ; hut the little toAvii 
of Xioiis, defended Avith ohstimicy h)- 
tlie Poles, was stormed (April 30) by 
j the Pnissiaiis, niid great pait of the 
1 defenders juit to the sword. A despe- 
I rate struggle, with A'arious succe.ss, 
J took pl.Ace at Miloslaw (May 1), Avherc 
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Ihe Poles had established an intrench- 
ed cam]), which, after being taken and 
retaken sevci-al times, finally remained 
in the power of the Prussians under 
General Plum. Several small corps 
of insurgents having united in the dis- 
trict of Schroda, they were suri'ounded 
and attacked on the 8th May by the 
Prussian troops under Generals Co- 
loinb, Pfiiel, and 'VVidel, and forced to 
capitulate, witli their Icjider, Mieros- 
lawski. This success terminated the 
insurrection in Poland, and extinguish- 
ed there for a time the hostility of the 
German and Sclavonic mces. The re- 
volt was the more easily siuiprcssed, 
tliat it was only ])artially shared hy 
the inhabitants of the country, thanks 
to the experienced benefieeiiee of the 
Pntssiaii rule. And being sup])orted 
by the extreme revolutionary ])aity in 
tlie tovl^is, it shared in the obhxpiy 
into which that portion of the coiii- 
inunity, fiom the experieiiee of their 
excesses, were beginning to fall in every 
countiy of Kurof)e. 

50. Tlie new eonstitn lion which liad 
been prepar(‘d by the Liberal ministry 
W’as at length announced at Peilin by 
the King ; and it was caleiilatetl, if 
anylliing could, to satisfy the demands 
of the demoeratie part), for it contain- 
ed all the elemeiils of real freedom. U 
declared the e<juality of all citizens in 
the sight of the law, persomd liberty 
in the highest degiee, s<'eurity of pio- 
pert}', in\ iolability of private homes; i 
freedom of religion, unless it eiidaii 
gcred public tiai1«|uiliity ; the entire 
liberty of tlie ])ress, the censorship 
being for ever abolished ; the right of 
meeting and deliberating unarmed, the 
right of association and petition ; the 
inviolability of the King’s poison, and 
resiionsihility of his ministei*s, who 
wen* liable to Jje iriii»eaelie(l hy the 
Lower House and tricMl hy the Uppei ; 
the division of the legislature into twi) 
liouses, the one cle<*tivc, the other in 
part hereditary. The princes of the 
t)loo(l -royal hud sixty ])ecr.s, to ho no- 
minated hy the King, to ioi rn part of 
the Upper lloiLS^ ; the reiiiaindor, eon- ] 
sistiiig of 180 members, to ho eho.soii | 
by tlio jicofile : when once elcct<*d, tlie 
dignity to bo hereditary in the fimt 1 


sixty ; but the seat to be for eight 
years for the latter portion.’ The for- 
mer re([uired a projierty (pmlitication 
of 8000 dollars a- year j the latter, 
2500. The members of the Lower 
House to be elected for four years, and 
subject to no property (jualilieation ; 
but they were to be above thirty years 
of age. The sittings of the courts of law 
to be public, and the facts in criminal 
cases ascertained by verdicts of juries. 

51. Tills constitiiti.'iii, liow great a 
concession soever to public Ircedom, 
was far from satisfying the demoiiratic 
party. Debates immediately began 
upon its several articles, wdiich were 
conducted with great acrimony, and 
eontiiined through the \vliolc summer 
and autumn. ^J’he Assembly being 
elected practically by univ'crsal suf- 
frage, the speecdies were extremedy 
violent, and of interminable length. 
The chief trial of strength took place 
on a s]»ecnliilivc micstioii, “whether 
tlie events in March in Perl in were a 
tran.saetion het^\een the Ciown and 
tJic ]K‘ople, or a revolution ; ” and it 
was carried, after a furious ih hate, hy 
a small majority of 177 to 1(10, in fa- 
vour ot its being a transaction. Tliis 
ilecisioii gave the ntmort olfenee to 
the dinnoeratic ])arty in the Assi'mhly, 
ns did several other votes at the same 
lime, refu.siiigtoHanetioM the yirinciple 
of levolntion, and tln*y were soon cor- 
dially snf)]>orted by the mob in tlio 
streets, uho pro<*eeded to V(*nt their 
rage against the obnoxious meml)e,rs. 
At length (June l-l) they got worked 
up to such a pitch that they made an 
attack ujtc»i the Assi'inhly and the 
arsenal, wliiidi immediately adjoined 
its hull, which they carried by storm, 
and pillaged— the liuigher Guaid, in- 
trusted with their defence, making 
very little resistance. This iiideeisiori 
on their yiart eost the Stat»‘ .^»00,0d0 
dolhii’s. The mol) de.stroyed c very- 
thin g in the arsenal which tliey could 
not carry away. The arms were bro- 
ken and thrown out of llie Avindow; 
aiitifiuities of great A aliie, i.'in* juci'es 
1 of artillery, anns inlaid A\itli silver 
land ivory, were stolen or destroyed. 
This outrage iniinediately became tho 
1 subject of a Avarm debate, the Minis- 
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try having brought forward a motion 
for the X)rotcctioii of the Assembly by I 
an armed force ; the Revolutionists 
meeting it with an amendment to the 
effect “that the Assembly needed no 
anned protection, but ])laccd itself 
under the sufeguaixl of the people of 
Rerliii.” So intiniidated were the 
members by the rtictuit outbreak tliat 
the aiiiendiiient was carried by a large 
majority. Upon this the Ministry re- 
signed, and no small dilliculiy was 
experienced in forming another. At 
length, however, a cabinet was ar- 
ranged, with M. von Auerswald J*ie,si- 
deiit of the (Jouneil ; M. Schleinitz, 
Foreign Affairs ; and M. Sclirekciislciii, 
War; and the mob of Herlin, satisfied 
with their vicbjiy, relajised for a short 
])eriod into quiet. 

52. This lull w:ls not of long duni- 
tion. The Auerswahl Jd inistry, whi< h 
from the beginning was in a very 1 ot- 
tering condithm, fell under a hostile 
vote the 9th S(‘pf<'mber. Still 
greater diflic iilty was experienced in 
now forming an administration, but 
one was at huigtli <‘onstitnte«l niidiT 
tin* presidency of General Von Pfmd. 
Tliese repeated eliaiiges in so short a 
time indicated unequivocally a lament- 
able weakness in the (‘xeeutive, whieli 
seemed to lu; approaching a state of 
couiplcle prostration. On the 23d 


September, General Pfuel issued a pro- 
clamation to the army, in which ho 
stated, “According to the draft of 
the constitution which lias been pro- 
posed by his Majesty to the Assembly, 
the officers of the army will be obliged 
to take an outli to the constitution, in 
the same maiiiier as the civil officers 
are obliged to do, and no reactionary 
tendencies will clash with the duties 
of an officer in the army." The allu- 
.sion here hi “ reactionary tendencies " 
Was owing to the wedl -understood feel- 
ings of tl]('. army., which had become 
tliorougbly ashamed of the events of 
March, and the inglorious ptirt th(*y 
had borne in them, and were panting 
for an opportunity to wipe out their 
disgrace in a more honourable conflict. 
Tlie King, however, had now become 
alive to the cxtreiini danger of putting 
liiniself at the head of the revolution- 
ary movement, and the elevation of 
the Archduke John to the ofliee of 
Regent had dispi^llcd all the ambitious 
illusions which had formerly obscured 
his vision in regard to it. He deter- 
mined accordingly on repressive nieaa- 
ums, and the ill’s! step was the ap- 
pointment of General Von Wraiigel, 
on liis return from the seat of w«ir, 
now susiieiided by the armistice, to 
the command of the troops in Berlin 
and the Brandenburg Marches. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

NOllTHKRN GRIIMANY, Vl’.OM THE ROYAElsT RE \('TIOX IK SEPTEMBER 1S48 
TO THE TREATY OK OLMKTZ IK IS.M). 

• 

1. The accession to ihe command of of the line w'ore nownsscmbled in and 
this sturdy, ]»liiiii-spok<'ii soldiei, was i around Berlin. On tlie 22d Septeniher 
iiiaugurat«sl by an addn'ss to the : a review was held at Potsdam, and, in 
troops, of liislorie valin*, as indicating J an order of the day addressed to them, 
at once the altered jioliey of the King • the (Joiicr.il .said, “The King has hoii- 
aud till' iiiisery of the eoui.tiy. For | mired me with the highest proof of 
some days before, a great eoneeiilration | his eoiitideiiee, in giving me tlie com- 
of lorees had taken ]>liiee by means of mand of all the troo]>s in the Marches, 
the railways, and fifty thousand troops 1 1 will establi.sli order wlieu it is dis- 
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turbed, and' support Ihn laws when 
they are infringed. The Burgher 
Guard is primarily charged with this 
duty ; but when I liiid it fail in dis- 
charging it, wo shall advance, and we 
shall succeed. The troops are stanch ; 
tlmr swords are sharpened, and their 
muskets are loaded. It is not agsiinst 
you, men of Berlin, that this is done, 
but to protect you — to protect the 
liberty given uji by the King, and to 
defend the laws. “For you, and with 
you, W’C shall act. No reaction ! but 
protection Ibr order, for the law.s, and 
ibi‘ freedom. How melancholy does 
Berlin now appear to me! Grass is 
growing in your stniets ; your houses 
are empty ; your shops arc full of 
goods, but void of purchasers. Your 
industrious citizens are Avithout work, 
without wag(‘s, without jnofits. This 
must be changcil, and it shall be 
changed. 1 bring you order and its 
attendant blessings. Anarchy must 
cease, and it shall cease. 1 swear it 
to you ; and a Wraiigel never *yct 
failed in keening hisw^ord.’* 

2. In trutli, the disorders in the 
streets had reached such a height as 
to render these stem words absolutely 
ne<ie-ssary, and the conduct of the 
Burgher (hiard had sidliciently proved 
that no rcliaiKUi Avliatever was to he 
j)laced on them to avert these. On 
the 22il August a serious riot occurred 
at the hotel of M. AuersAvald, wiiere 
a diplomatic soiree avius going on, when 
the populace threw stones at the Aviii- 
doAvs, and nearly killed the Bavarian 
minister. They were not dispensed 
till scA'eral li\es had been lost, and 
thirty of ilie polieeTiieii Avouiidcd. 
These violejnt demonstrations met with 
the greatest favour fioiii the demo- 
cratic clubs, several of Avhich passed 
I’esolutkuis that the captain of the 
Burgher Guard Avho had dc.sertcd his 
>ost when the arsenal was attacked, 
lad deserved well of his <*onntry. So 
notorious had the vacillation of the 
Guard become, that, in answer to a 
deputation from their iiiimlx*]' ju-omis- 
iiig iidelity to the constitution, tlie 
King replied, It Avould be better to 
prove it by deeds than to make pro- 
mises. ” The discussion of the articles 
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of the constitution, which began on 
the 11th October, still further aug- 
mented the public alarm and excite- 
ment ; for every article became the 
subject of a trial of strength between 
the conservative and revolutionary 
parties, attended by a vehement agi- 
tation, in the clubs, and terror in the 
(jity^. The Avhole of the lirst day was 
taken up Avitli a debate on the title 
the King was to assume ; and it was 
decided, by 217 to 134, that the AA'ords, 
“by the grace of God,” should ho 
omitted. TJie object of this was to 
make it appear that liis sole title to 
the throne Avas the will of the people. 
On the other hand, they decided that 
his title should he that of “King of 
Prussia,” not the more popular one of 
“ King of the Prussians.” M eanwhilo 
the cuj)ital Avas in a state bordering 
on distraction ; for, in addition to 
the excitcnient arising from political 
changes, distress of the severest kind 
—their invariable concomitant — Avas 
setting in uj>on the people. 1’he chief 
manniactorios were closed ; thousands 
of Avorkmen aa'cic Avithoiit bread, and 
ad<led to the dangers arising from uj)- 
wards of eight tliousand convicts at 
large in Berlin, Avho Averc always ready 
to joiil in any popular explosion. Four 
thousand of this unruly rabble joined 
ill an attack on the mills of ( loper- 
niichoiTeld, to destroy the machinery 
ereebid there. .They Avere at length 
heat off, hut not until several lives 
had been lost and barricades crcct(*d 
ill the streets. Q'he Assembly, so far 
from discouraging, gave tlie greatest 
eiicoiirageiuciit to thci authors of those 
disorders, for, on the 31 st Ocioh<*r, 

I they jiasscd a resolution “that all 
Prussians are equal before the law; 
that neither privileges, titles, nor 
rank are to exist in the State ; and 
that the nnhilitif arc abolished.'* On 
the next day, HeiT Wafclcck moved a 
resolution pledging the Go\'criiment 
to mvc assistamie to tlie inhabitants 
of Vienna, then engaged in a contest 
Avith the Government. 

3. TJiis brought matteis to a crisi.s. 
The King had for some time been only 
Availing for an opportunity to repress 
the auarcliist faction Avithout depart- 
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iiig from the conetitation, which he cign Affairs ; M. Manteuffel, Interior; 
hod sworn to respect, and the violence General de Stoosha, War; M. leaden- 
of the revolutionists now furbished it. berg, Public Instruction ; M. Kisker, 
Not content with the majority which Justice; M. Kuhne, Finance; M. 
they already possessed in the Assem* Pommes Erche, Commerce, 
bly, the mob from without, with the 4. As this ministry was all corn- 
avowed purpose of intimidating the posed of men of decided conservative 
conservative members, broke into its principles and known lirmness of char- 
hall, amply provided with ropes, nails, acter, a collision between them and 
and nooses, as a preparation for sum- the Assembly was iuimcdiattily aiitiei- 
mary hanging. They even went so far ]iatcd. It was not long of occurring, 
as to assault their former Icsvder Ileh- On the very day on which the Gazette 
rend, whom they accused of liaving coiibiining "the, new ministiy aj)neared, 
l)eeome “lukewarm in the cause of Count llrandcnburg rostj in tno As- 
tbe people,” and .singed his long red seinbly to address the house, but was 
beard with their torches. After a vio- stopped by Die President, as he was not 
lent struggle, the liiirgher Ouunl (Oet. a member of the Assembly, and could 
30), wJiicli for once did its <luty, sue- not speak but with its consent. Upon 
needed in expelling the intruders. The this the Count sat down, but banded 
Assembly bad now evidently become in a royal d(‘cree, which, after niiiii- 
nltogcther unmanageable, and a mere tioning Die display of ie])ublican sym- 
pupiKit in the bands of the mob. It bols in the streets, and the frci^uent 
was ajijiarent that a new revolution attempts to overawe and intimulatc 
wius imminent, which would altogetlier the Assembly, transfuried its sittings 
overthrow both the throne and the to lirandenburg, and ap))oirited it to 
constitution, and establish, like the m6et there on the 2(lth November, till 
10th August in Prance, a republic on which time its sittings were suspend- 
their ruins. Thus inenm'ed, the King e<l. 'Phe reading of this decree was 
at once adopted u decided course, and interrupted by repeated cries of “ Ne- 
threw liinihelf without reserve into ver! never! wc will not consent! 
the hands of the conservative ]virty. Perish rather here. Ji is illegal, it is 
The Pfuel Ministry had all resigned unconstitutional; w’c protest, w'o will 
immediately after this outrage, as remain liere — we are masters.” In 
they felt themselves altogether unable the midst of this tumult, (\)iint Ilran- 
to carry on the government, and held deiilmrg rose and calmly said: “In 
olliee only till their snei-cssors w'erc eonseipieiice of the decree which has 
appointed. In the interim a de^nita- just been rend, J summon the Assc-in- 
tioii of the Assembly waited on tlie Idy t(» suspend its sittings forthwitli. 
King at I’otsilam, whither ho Jiad re- and to adjourn till the time spoeilied. 
tired, to ]»(unt out to him the thinger 1 at the same time declare all further 
of a]>poiiiting a ministiy not chosen ])rolongations of the deliberations to 
from the majority, or of Voiiservative In* illegal, and protest against them in 
prineinles. Tin* King heard them, but the name of the Crown.” liaving said 
refused to give an answ«*T in the ab- these W’ords, ho withdrew with the 
senee of his re.sponsihle ministers, wliole ministers. 

“ AVill you not hear us on the state 5. A seene of the utniost violence 
of the country .said II err Jacobi, the ensued when the ministers had rc- 
spokesman outlie deimtation. “ No,” tiroil. It ended iu the adoption of 
replied the King. “It is the misfor- resolutions— 1. That there are at pre- 
tuue of kings that they will not hear sent not sufficient grounds lor remov- 
the truth,” rejoined Jaeobi ; and thev ing the sittings of the Assembly to 
separated. Soon after, on the 9tii any other ])lacc ; it will tlierefore re- 
Novemher, the Royal Gazette an- main at Berlin. 2. The C''’own is not 
noimeed the formation of a new ail- entitled to adjourn or displace the 
ministration. Count de Braiideuburg Chamber against its will. 3. The rc- 
was at its head and Minister of For- sponsible functionaries who may have 
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advised tho Crown to issue the above 
message, are not qualified to do so or 
to represent the government; on the 
contraiy, they have thereby rendered 
themselves guilty of dereliction of duty 
towards the (^Jrown, the country, and 
the Assembly. These three resolu- 
tions were put separately and carried 
almost unanimously, fifty-iiino of the 
monarchical party having witlulrawn 
along with tlic ministers and the 
diplomatic body. The Assembly re- 
solved to sit in permanence, and 
thirty of the members remained in 
the House till next morning.' The 
night passi*d off iu a state of feverish 
excitement, but no nctual outbreak 
took place. The ministers during the 
night intimated to the President the 
illegality of their persisting to meet at 
Berlin, and that lie would be respon- 
sible for the consequences; and the 
minority of fifty-nine who had retired 
with Count Brandenburg, protested 
formally against its continued sitting 
at Berlin. Early next morning (Nov. 
10) the Assembly Nvas summoned to 
meet in its hall ; but when the mem- 
bers began to aniv^ at five they found 
the building surrounded by tioops, 
who had orders to allow any one to go 
out, but none to come in. The Pre- 
.sideiit then rose and said that tht* 
House Avas completely surrounded by 
the military. Tlie commander of the 
Burgher Guard asked General Wran- 
gel wh)’^ he had assicmbled his troojis. 

To protect the Assembly,” was the 
reply. “They would rather decline 
the honour of your protection,” re- 
joined the commandant: “how long 
do you mean to keep your troops 
here?” “For a week if necessary; 
my troops arc accustomed to bivoKac. 
I shall be happy to allow any member 
to withdraw, but none shall enter.” 
Upon tliis the President desired the 
members to retiic under protest, oiid 
meet elseAvlu rc on the following day. 
They ai cordiiigly withdrew in a body, 
attended by the Burgher Guard, which 
warmly espoused their cause. Early 
next morning they (Nov. 11) met by 
appointnicT^t in the liall of the SchUt- 
zen Gild, ivhich, before daylight, was 
sun-ounded by the Burgher Guard in 


great sti*ength, where they remained 
all day to the number of jjwo hundred 
and twenty-five, and received deputa- 
tions expressing sympathy and con- 
•dolence from tiio Municipal Council 
and most of tho public bodies. The 
mob outside naturally and loudly ex- 
pressed their concurrence, as they 
generally do in periods of excitement, 
with whoever resists legal authority. 
Ill the course of the day a royal pro- 
clamation appeared, dissolving tlio 
Burgher Guard, and requiring them 
to give up their arms. At the same 
time a proclamation vras issued, as- 
suring the people that the King w ould 
faithfully observe the constitution, 
and that no infringement of their 
liberties should take place.* No at- 
tention was paid to tins order; on the 
contraiy, llie citizens met and agived 
to refiuse to deliver uj) their arms. 
UiK)ii this it w'as renewed in still more 
peremptory terms on the day follow- 
ing ; and as the aspect of public affairs 
had become in the highest degree 
menacing, trwps iu gr(*at numbcTS 
were marched in, the hinilwi‘hr called 
out, and tlic cujiital was declared in 
a state of siege. Before midnight, 
thirty thousand soldiers, staneli and 
true; Avore concentrated iu Berlin ; a 
force neatly double of tin* Burgher 
fluanl, and iin’omparably more dis- 
ciplined and effective, t 

* “ I glv« you this inviolahic as.surance, 
that nothing slmll Im* nbitti'iitcrl from >oiir 
<*onstitutiuiinl libertio.s; lliat it. .shall bti rny 
holiest eiuteavour tobt‘ niilo you u gi>od con- 
stitutional Kuij;; so that Ave may mutually 
croet a stately and tenable I'dilu'tJ, bem-.itli 
wliose rof»r,*'to the weal of our (it-rmun Fii- 
tlierlaiid, our jKistenty may rpiickly and 
peaceably lejoiee in tlie ble-ssiii^s of ^'enuinc 
ami true liberty for eeiitunes to ('oine. May 
the blessing ot God rest upon our work ! 
Cayley, ii PO 

t Tlie Fninkfort Assembly sent Tlerr IhLs- 
scniiann, a leading Liberal on tliejr side, to 
Berlin, at this period, to report, on the < nsis 
then pending in that capital, ami his rejunt. 
is valuable ns the tcstiiiiony o( an uiiwilliiig 
witness, and iirejudieed, if aiiytlnng, on the 
popular side It was extremely unlavoiir- 
nblc to the Berlin democrats “ The liberty 
of the pres.s is atrociously abused ; the most 
mischievous jilaeards ami flying sheets are 
printed and eirculttt«*d- one representing a 
man asleep with a number of ]am]is -arriund 
linn, and a man Itanf/inp from (ocfi, is called 
‘ The Uepubliuau’s Dream.’ The red flag has 
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. C. To all appearance the contest 
could only be decided now by an ap- 
peal to arms ; but the crisis passed over 
without bloodshed, in consequence of 
the firmness of the Government, and 
the united gentleness and steadiness 
of the soldiers. On the 13th Novem- 
ber the members again met in the 
ftdiiitzen Gild-hall, and their proceed- 
ings were intemipted by the entry of 
an officer from General Wraiigel, sum- 
moning it, as “ an illegal asseiiibly, to 
disperse." The Viee-rresideiit was in 
the chair, and refused to leave it un- 
less forced to do so. Tlie whole As- 
sembly shouted, “ Never, till forced 
by arms!" Upon this tliree officers 
entered the hall, attendcnl hy a body 
of soldiers, and, repeating the same 
Kumnioiis, were received with the same 
answer. Tlnireiipon the ofIK:ers ad- 
vanced, and quietly lilted up tlie chair 
on which the president sat, and carried 
it out with its occupant into the street. 
Tlie members followed, loudly protest- 
ing against the violence, and the As- 
sembly was adjourned to another time 
and ])laee. The inenib(*rs senarated 
and retirc'd, attended by. miutitud<*s 
loudly cheering them ; hut the mili- 
tary- hail orders to fire upeii the people 
if they r(’niained in crowds in the 
str(*ets ufler hciiiig ordered to disperae. 
iSubseqiient to the de<*laration of a 
slate of siege, then* nas no actual eol- 
lisitin or lives lost. The disarming of 
the Ibirglicr. Guard inimediatcly after 
coiiimeiiced, and «*oiitinued during the 
fallowing day with indhiug more than 
a })assive inert resistance on the part 
of that body. • 

7. Ibiriijg this struggle, public opin- 
ion was daily more strongly ileclariiig 
itself in fa^olll■ of the Governiueut. 

been lioiMted before the door of tlie Assem- 
bly. and tlie most v'«iU-nt tlueats an* uttered 
a;i:iinst tlie uiipniud.ir nieiiibers Thriee have 
they ]M‘tilnmeil llie \s*«riiiblv to ]i{is.s laws 
to seeme tlieiii ritiiii mob ml iiind.itioii, and 
ns ofien have they n-f'iistM| to do .-^o. On the 
, very stairi'ase of tlie Asseiiiblv a mob omloi 
lias* called on the peoi»le to cDnie lu’xi time 
willi ]»iek-iixes nml knives, sayiiij; it is easier 
to llnd olmoxious iiieiiibers ^\hen so provid- 
ed The iisiieet of the sti-eets is inel.-ineholy 
in the extieint*; the Assembly is .nlways sm’- 
rounded by ii fri^flitfnl mob " — IIeici; JIa.s- 
SKnMANN's'Uepoil, November 1S48— Caylly, 
il. »7, 


]>ut the Assembly wore not discour- 
aged, and, trusting to the unanimous 
fervour which had attended their elec- 
tion and first installation in power, 
firmly continued the contest. On the 
15th they again met in the hall of the 
Town (/ouncil, but the militaiy ap- 
jicarcd, and the members withdrew 
under protest. In the evening of the 
same day, two hundred and twenty -.six 
of the members assembled in a cafe 
in the Linden, and passed a decree 
refusing to grant any supplies to the 
(Government. Another resolution W'as 
roposed, declaring that the Branden- 
urg Ministry wiTe not authorised to 
levy taxes till the National Assembly 
shall resume its duties in safety at 
Berlin. When tlie discussion on this 
motion w’os just beginning, an officer 
of the line entered the room, with six 
grenadiers W’ho were posted at the 
(hwr, while a battalion was drawn up 
in the street ojiposite. The officer ap- 
iroached the President, and informed 
lim tliat he liad orders from General 
Wrangcl to cause tlie ehainher to bo 
evacuated. Great jgitatioii arose upon 
this being announced from the chair. 
“No, no! a thousand times no! we 
will not leave this room till compelled 
1o do so by bayonets ! ’’ re-echoed from 
all .sides of the hall, and sixty dcpiitie.s 
rushed forward towards tlie offu^er and 
his escort, and by their gestures threat- 
ened to drive them from the hall ; 
while tlie remaind(‘r crow'ded in a state 
of extreme excitement round the Pre- 
sident. The officer and his eseurt re- 
mained perfc'ctly calm, but eonimuni- 
cated with the battalion outside, and 
.sent to headqunrtcrs for fiirtlicr in- 
struetious. Meanwliilc the A.sseml)ly 
passed by acclamation the second re- 
solution proposed, and then, on the 
motion of the President, M. Unruh, 
wlio had been informed by the officer 
that he had orders to employ force, 
and W’ould do so if neces-saiy, withdrew’ 
and dispersed, exulting in the belief 
that tliey had done as nunli mischief 
to the Ministry of Goimt Brandenburg 
fus in the circumstances was practi- 
cable. No attempt was made to meet 
again. • 

8. During this critical time the 
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Brandenburg Ministiy remained firm, 
and, by a happy union of decision with 
moderation, they prevailed in the con- 
test. They were clearly right in the 
uestion at issue : the King, beyond all 
oubt, was entitled either to prorogue 
or dissolve the Assembly, and assign 
the place of its reassembling, and to 
dissolve the Burgher Guaiijl. It might 
bo a question, of courae, whether it 
was wise or expedient, at any parti- 
cular lime, to resort to these extreme 
measures ; but of the right of the King 
to do so when it became absolutely 
necessary, not a doubt could be enter- 
tained. The events, which were fresh 
in every one’s recollection, had de- 
monstrated that this necessity had now 
arisen. Accordingly, in the stand 
which he now made against the en- 
croachments of the Assembly and of 
the Burgher Guard, the King had the 
support, not only of the army, but, in 
the end, of the great bulk of the i*a- 
spcctiible portion of the people. This 
could hardly have been expected in 
the earlier stages of these troubles; 
for in the outset of their career the 
National Assembly had the syni])athy 
of a vast majoiity of the pcojdc in 
their favour. They liad forfeited tliis 
good o])iiiion by the violence of their 
language and acts, and, above all, by 
their evident w^ant of business habits 
and acquaintance with the real wants 
of the nation. Accordingly, tin; King 
was generally supported by the nation 
ill the measures by which he lollowed 
up his vi.'tory. N umerous arrests took 
place ill Berlin of the leaders in the 
late tumults, which eflectually broke 
the neck of popular insurrection. Cir- 
culars were at the same time sent to 
all the “royal govenimeiits ” in llie 
kingdom, warning them not to pay 
any regard to the illegal resolutions of 
the Assembly. These were everywhere 
obeyed, and the collection of the rev- 
enue went on without interruption. 
AVheii the news of the stopping of the 
supplies by the Assembly at Berlin 
rcaciuid Frankfort, the National As- 
sembly there (Nov. 21) passed a reso- 
lution, by a majority of 2-34 to 181), 
condemning the resolution of the Prus- 
siau Assembly in the strongest terms ; 
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and the Archduke John, as Regent of 
Germany, immediately after issued a 
circular letter to all the states of the 
Confederacy in the same terms, and 
declaring that the Government of Ger- 
many would permit no such illegal 
proceedings as had disgraced the cause 
of liberty in Prussia, and endangered 
the prosperity of all Gcnnany.* 

9. This resolution of the Frankfort 
Assembly completed the defeat of the 
anarchical faction in Prussia, by de- 
priving them of the moral sympathy 
and support, of the great body of the 
Liberals in Germany. In his subse- 
quent measures, 'accordingly, the King 
experienced no difficulty. The crisis 
was past ; it only remained by vigour, 
combined with moderation and piu- 
dence, to follow up the victory. On 
the day appointed (Nov. 27), the mon- 
archical deputies met at Braiidenbiirg; 
but as the rcdractory members refused 
to join them, they could not at first 
make a house, as the legal mimhcr was 
awaiiting. At length (Ucc. 1) Uiiriih, 
with the two hundred and twenty-five 
dissentients, made their appearance, 
in ord<M* to have a trial of strength ; 
hut being in a minority in one vote, 
they again withdrew, aniiouncing their 
intention of returning on the 7 th De- 
cember, when it was cxptjctcd Uiiruli 
would be re-elected Ihvsident. To 
counteract this design, the Assembly 
was dissolvetl by royal proclamation 
on the 5th December; and as it had 

* “ A part of thf* Prussian deputies have 
resolved to withhold the taxes. By so doidg 
they have loosoiied the bonds of political 
existence, deeply shaken the foundations of 
civil society, and brought Prussia, and w'ith 
it the whole of Germany, to the verge of ci\il 
war. The Iniperiul Asseuibly has solemnly 
pledged itself to maintain the rights and liber- 
ties promised to you, and ]iioiniscd you ino- 
tcetiun against any who would violate them 
It has, however, declared the re'soliition of 
the Prussian dejuities to withhold the taxes, 
null niul void. Pnis.sinns ! the Imjieiial As- 
sembiy at Fiankfort ivpieseiits the German 
nation 111 the ugi'rcgate, and its tieei.sioii i.s 
supreme law to an Germans' 1 will act in 
full .aeeoidaiiee with the Iiniienal As.semhly. 

I will not allow the resolution w'hieh,‘by pre- 
venting the levying ol taxes in Piussia, eri- 
daijgei.s the in-osj>erilv ol the whole of Ger- 
many, to he earned uilo l■lleet.” — ArCiioukk 
John to tht‘ Kinas and 1 ‘j iiovs of the Kin/tirc, 
November 22, 184S: Ann. Rty. 1848, p. 894. 
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not yet devised or agreed to any con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the inter- 
minable debates in which its members 
had indulged, the King accompanied 
the proclamation bv the draft ofa new 
constitution, which amplv redeemed 
his pledge to secure all the rights of 
freemen to every class of his subjects. 
The dissolution took the revolutionary 
party quite by surprise, and they were 
unprepared with any counter-move to 
meet it. Rut their rage exhaled in 
several impotent riots and mobs in the 
streets, which, however, were not sup- 
pressc<l till the military hod fired in 
several places, and seven lives had 
been lost. 

10. Ry this con.stitution, which was 
in the main modidled on that of Bel- 
gium, of which an account has alroady 
been given, all the elements of real 
freedom were obtained. Jt declared 
the etiualfty of all Prussians in the 
#ye of the law, freedom of the person 
and of the press, and the right of all 
to emigrate. Letters goiu" through 
the post-oflice were to bo inviolable, 
and offences of the press judged of 
by the ordinary tribunals. The civil 
ceremony was to give validity to 
marriage. Feudal tenures, entails, 
and all exclusive privileges of rank, 
were abolished. The person of the 
King was inviolable, but his ministers 
were responsible for his acts. Judges, | 
w’hethor supreme or inf(*rior, were to 
he irremovable, I'.xccpt by sentence of 
competent courts ; the right of meet- 
ing and petitioning securou, and ample 
provision made by the state for uni- 
versal education. The legi laturc Wiis 
to eou'-ist of two chambers ; the firat 
or Upper House to contain 180 mem- 
bers, elected by the same delegates as 
those who cliosc the membei'S for the 
Lower House, out of iiersons paying 
300 florins of direct taxes or having 
an income of 2500 florins n-ycar ; be- 
sides the princes of the blood -royal 
niid 60 members nominated by the 
King. The Lower (^luiinber was to 
consist of 350 members, chosen by 
double election ; the primary electors, 
or the persons choosing the delegates, 
to be the whole male inhabitants, and 
the members persons above twuuty- 


four years of age, who had resided six 
mdbths in the place of voting, and 
received no paro(mial aid. A delegate 
was to bo cbosen fur every 750 inha- 
bitants. The members of the Upper 
Chamber required to he forty years of 
age, and to nave resided five years in 
Prussia. All exemptions from taxa- 
tion were sbulished ; laws and ordi- 
nances were to be valid only when 
passed in Icj^l foim ; but on urgent 
occasions ordinances having the inte- 
I rim force of laws might be isstied, to 
bo sanctioned by the Chambers, how- 
ever, on their next sifting. This pro- 
gramme gave general satisfsiction, and 
even the revolutionists were abashed, 
as well they might be, for the King 
had conceded to his subjects all the 
guarantees of real freedom. Indeed, 
the only question was, whether he had 
not gone too far in yielding to the pre- 
vailing thirst for popular power ; for 
licre was a constitution, with both tlie 
Houses of Lords and Commons elec- 
tive, and the latter elected by univer- 
ml suffrage, guarded against only by 
the feeble barrier of a double election. 
This was the royal constitution pub- 
lished by the King in the moment of 
his trinrniJi ! It is doubtful whether 
the Rritish people, writh their busi- 
ness habits, practical turn of mind, 
and centuries of freedom, could stand 
the strain of such institutions three 
months. 

II. On 1st January 1849, the King, 
deeming the danger at an end, pub- 
lislicd an address to the troops of the 
line and the landwehr,* in which he 

* “I congratulate iny brave army— the 
line and the Inndwelir — on the opening of the 
new year. At the close of the eventful year 
1848, it is a heartfelt pleasure to me lo ex- 
press my aeknoAvledgnients for its un|qaalled 
conduct. When, without God’s nsmstanco, 
rrnssin would have sunk under treason and 
deception, my army has i)reserved its old re- 
nown, and oequired fresh glory. Both King 
and peoi)le regard with pride the sons of our 
Fatherland I They TcinHiiied faithful when 
events prevented the development of those 
free institutions which I lind introduced to 
iiiy people. When Germany required their 
arms in Sclileswig, they covered our banners 
with fresh laurels. When the insurrection 
in Posen was to be suppressed, it undenvent 
vietuiiously both toils and dan^ci-s ; its eo- 
operntiuii in the task of presen iiig order in 
1 Sjutheni Germany nequireJ g new tribute of 
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congratulated them in warm but not 
undeserved terms on their loyalt^r and 
steadiness, and expressed his gratifAde 
for their unequalled conduct. He 
might well do so, for beyond all doubt 
the Prussian army, by its lo 3 'alty, had 
saved the Grown from destruction, the 

n le from the extinction of lil^rt^ 
smocratic de^otism. The consti- 
tution which thuir fidelity enabled the 
King to give them, contained, as the 
event proved, at least as much liberty 
as they could bear ; anything beyond 
it would have been nothing but Repub- 
lican tyranny. The evil effects of the 
troubles which *had already been ex- 
perienced from popular rule in Berlin, 
gave no inviting foretaste of its ulti- 
mate consequences. The appearance 
of the city was dreary in the extreme ; 
the principal families had loft it, the 
houses were empty, the streets desert- 
ed ; no one was to be seen but a few 
workmen mournfully going to earn 
tlfbir diminished wages, or me patrols 
who traversed the streets to prevent 
insurrection. In the seven months 
immediately succeeding the insurrec- 
tion, a twentieth of the shops in the 
capital were closed, from their tenants 
having become bankiupt ; a serious 
diminution had tfLken place in the 
public revenue ; the state of the ti'eas- 

acknowledgmont to the Prasiiiau name. Fi- 
nally, when in Prussia itself the violation of 
the iawa made uev.cssary the interjrasition of 
the armed power and calling out of the 
landwehr, the men of that force cheerfully 
abandoned hearth and home, wife and chil- 
dren, to discharge their duty, and both land- 
wehr and troops of the liiie Justified the con- 
fidence. I have always trusted in them, and 
proved how admirable is that organisation of 
the whole army which was established by the 
late King my father. Everywhere the troops 
have done their duty. But higher still than 
their achievements in the field do I value the 
conduct they have observed for Aionths to- 
gether Under the most detestable attacks; 
under insults, slanders, and attempts to se- 
duce them from their allegiance, against 
which they have opposed un^ken the spi- 
rit ol loyalty and a noble self-conimand. 1 
knew my army when 1 calleij thorn out ; there 
they stood unshaken in unbroken fidelity and 
perfect discipline. In Prussia’s most glori- 
ous epochs the army could have done no 
more. To the generals, ofllcers, and soldieia 
of the troops of the line and landwehr 1 re- 
turn thanks, both in my own name and in that 
of our common country.— Frkderick Wil- 
li ah.’’— ilan, Reg. 1848, p. 344. 


ury was so alarming that a voluntary 
loan to a considerable amount was un- 
avoidably contracted : and the condi- 
tion of the working cksscs had be- 
come so miserable tW, on tbeir own 
urgent petition, two preliminary de- 
crees were of his own authority issued 
by the King for their relief. 

12. The political storm which occa- 
sioned such dissensions in Prussia in 
the latter part of the year 1848, pro- 
duced convulsions also at Frankfort, 
where the Diet was sitting, and in the 
south of Germany. Immediately after 
his installation as Regent, the Arch- 
duke John apwinted his ministers, 
the Prince of Ijeiniiigen, one of the 
most Liberal of the German princes, 
being the President of the Council; 
M. Hekscher, of Hamburg, Foreign 
Affairs ; M. Von Scbmerling, of Vien- 
na, the Interior; and General Von 
Peucker, War. One of the first steps 
of the Assembly, after a long and elo- 
(^uent debate, was to decree the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment over all 
Germany. This was carried by a ma- 
jority of 288 to 1 46. The next impor- 
tant point which came under discus- 
sion WAS the armistice of Molmoe, be- 
tween the Prussians and Danes ; and 
as this involved the great object 
of extending the German name and 
influence, it was earned by a majority 
of 238 to 22 not to ratify the armis- 
tice, in consequence of which the 
Archduke’s ministry resigned. Such 
a difficulty, however, was experienced in 
fmming a cabinet to succeed them that 
they finally resumed office. But the 
conduct o^ the popular assemblies in 
the two duchies ere long became so 
violent, and the insubordination of 
their levies so excessive, that tlie sym- 
pathy of the majority in the Assembly 
at Frankfort was alienated from them, 
and some days after (Sept. 16) they 
|iassed a resolution virtually recalling 
the fonner. By this decree, whicn 
was can-ied by 257 to 236, it was de- 
clared — 1. That nothing shall be done 
in tlie mean time to prevent the exccu- 
I tioii of the armistice ; and, 2. Tliat 
the Central Power of Germany be re- 
I quested to come to an understanding 
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with Denmark, for the introduction 
of such terms into the armistice as 
that Power may deem admissible. 

13. As this resolution indicated a 
desire to return to the paths of reason 
and moderation, instead of following 
the phantom of democratir: ainbitiou, 
it excited the utmost indignation in 
the extreme revolutionary party. The 
clubs were immediately put in motion, 
the streets were covered with threat- 
ening placards ; crowds, with menac- 
ing cries and gestures, assembled in 
all the public places, and resolutions 
were passed by tluiso self-constituted 
meetings, to the effect that **the mem- 
bers of the majority, who liad ratified 
the infamous armistice of Malmce, had 
been guilty of high treason against the 
majesty, liberty, and honour of the 
German people.” This resolution was 
without delay communicated to the 
Assembly, and they felt themselves so 
powerless that they officially intimated 
to the Regent that they were no longer 
able to preserve the peace of the town. 
The Regent’s ministry, upon receiving 
this infoniiation, acted with prompti- 
tiKle and counige. The aspect of af- 
fairs was in the nighe.'jt degree threat- 
ening, for the trades-unions and demo- 
cratic societies of Maycncc, llanan, 
Offenbach, and all the towns in the 
viciuity, had sent bodies of armed 
men, marching under their respective 
banners, into Frankfort, who had join- 
ed the same classes in its streets ; and 
twenty thousand men, under the orders 
of the extreme democrats of the Assem- 
bly, were drawn together to enforce the 
demands of the revolutionists. Tiieir 
leader^ made use of the m'^st violent 
language, which, of course, was loudly 
ap^aigicd. It was notoriously a poli- 
tical revolution, or change of rulers, 
which they desired : the dcstnicti(»n 
of the bourgeoisie, the division of pro- 
perty, the extinction of monarchical 
government and tlie nobility, were 
loudly demanded ; in a word, every- 
thing which the Parisian soedulists had 
convulsed society in France to achieve. 
Orders were immediately despatched 
to the Austrian, Prussian, and Bava- 
rian troops in tlie neighbourhood, or 
in garrison at Mayeiice, to march in, 


and on the evening of the 17th they 
began to arrive in great strength. The 
sij^t of uniforms coming to repress 
their violence only augmented the pub- 
lic frenzy ; an immense crowd collect* 
ed round the church of St Paul, where 
the Assembly held its sittings, to over- 
awe the members ; stones began to be 
thrown at those who had become un- 
I»opular ; a committee of the revolu- 
tionists was appointed, which sat all 
night ; and an insurrection was openly 
aunouncod for the following day. 

14. Early next moniing the contest 
begun, and with a degrcjc of skill and 
method, on the part of the insurgents, 
which showed how large a proportion 
of old soldiers were to be found in 
their ranks. Detachments of Prus- 
sian and Austrian troops at daybreak 
occupied the principal streets ; but the 
mob on their side had already, after 
the most recent Parisian fashion, erect- 
ed barricades, the two strongest of 
which lay across the Dbngerstraffte 
and Schnaugasso, near the Exchange. 
The latter was formed of largo blocks 
of stone, with regular loopholes for 
musketry at the top, and a mass of 
omnibus and other vehicles below the 
TiUnge of the fire was placed in its 
front, to obstmet Ac approach of the 
soldiers. The combat commenced at 
three in the morning by a detachment 
of Austrian soldiers marching down 
upon the baiTicado in the Donger- 
strasse, on the top of which a huge 
red flag waved in proud defiance. 
Thtjy were received by so heavy a fire 
from the barricade, and windows ad- 
jacent, that they fell back in disorder. 
Being reinforced, however, by a strong 
body of Prussians, they returned to 
the charge, carried the barricade, made 
themselves masters of the principal 
street of Frankfort, from whence they 
stormed a fortified guardhouse, the 
principal stronghold of the insurgents. 
The latter now petitioned for an ar- 
mistice, which was accorded for an 
hour, during which they besought the 
Archduke to remove the troops from 
the cit}% promising submission when 
they were gone. His councillors, how- 
ever, prevailed on the Regent to an- 
swer tne petitions by declaring martial 
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Jaw if immediate surrender were not 
made. This not being done, the con- 
ilict recommenced at six o'clock, land 
cannon having been brought up, the 
remaining barricades in possession of 
the insurgents were shattered and 
)icrccd through in every direction. 
>y midnight the rebels were defeated 
in all (luarters, and the city was in 
the entire possession of the military. 
The loss, however, had been sevei:e on 
both sides, and the cause of the i*evo- 
lutioiiists had been disgraced by the 
ti eacherous murder of two distinguish- 
ed men, when attempting to retison 
with the mob. The first was Prince 
Lechnowski, one of the most eloquent 
•members of the Assembly, and the 
other M. d’Auerswald. The Pnnee 
dropped from his horse severely w’ound- 
ed, while in the act of addressing the 
people ; M. d’Aucrswald was pulled 
from his, and both, while lying on the 
ground, were immediately hacked at 
and beaten with savage ferocity with 
scythes, hatchets, and clubs by the 
infuriated mob. Death soon put a 
]>eriod to the sufTerings of the last : 
the former was still breathing, though 
his arms wore hacked to pieces, when 
he was carried to a field adjoining the 
town, where he wa.s set up as a target, 
and fired at by the populace till some 
soldiers came up, attracted by tho dis- 
charge of iireai’ms, and carried oil' his 
mangled remains. 

15. Scarcely was this hideous revolt 
quelled in Frankfort,' when a fresh 
alarm, of a still more serious kind, 
was heard from the Upper Rhine. It 
arose from a democratic insurrection, 
headed by the notorious journalist 
Struve, who had escaped to Bale, and 
remained there hatching plot» since 
the failure of his fornier attempt. 
Deoering the present crisis favourablo 
to Idle realisation of his long-chcrished 
dreams, he got together a band of two 
thousand French, Polish, and Italian 
refugees, and invaded tho territory of 
Baden, denouncing at' the same time 
the Assembly at Frankfort as a mere 
mockery, which, under the name of 
legality, would lead to a slavery worse 
than could result from a bloody war. 
At the same time, the Moniteur de Lor- 


racJit a journal in the hands of the re- 
volutionists, published several decrees, 
professing to be in the name of the 
Provisional Government, which, be- 
sides abolishing tithes, crown and feu- 
dal rights, promised property, liberty, 
and instruction for^all. At the same 
time martial law was proclaimed, a 
provisional government announced, 
and univer.saL aiming of tho people 
enjoined. But these transporis were 
of short duration. Tho troops stood 
firm ; the insurgents, undisciplined, 
half-armed, and distrusting each other, 
were speedily overcome. Attacked on 
the 25th September by General Holf- 
man, at the nead of the regular forces 
of the Gi’and-Diicliy of Baden, the in- 
surgents were totally routed near Stau- 
feii, and tho Provisional Government, 
which had not ventured far over the 
frontier, forced to take refuge in the 
neighbouring territory of Biile. Stnive, 
who had escaped from the field of bat- 
tle, was taken tho next day, and after 
being brought before successive tri- 
bunes at Fribouig, (.'arlstadt, and 
llastadt, was sentenced to confinement 
tor life. ‘His partisans were, for the 
most ]>art, either slain on the field of 
battle, or made prisoners in the flight, 
and . the insurrection was entirely 
quelled. As, however, great agitation 
prevailed in all the towns along the 
Rhine, a considerable body of Prussian, 
WUrtemberg, and Hessian troops xm'Q 
quartered in all the frontier cities, from 
Manheim to Bfilc, and in the former 
town four thousand Prussians took 
post, a corps of twenty thousand men 
was concentrated at Fribourg, while 
twelve thousand occupied Schweizin- 
gen, and a considerable body of Aus- 
trians and Bavarians were stationed hi 
Constance. 

16. These violent outbreaks excited 
serious attention at Frankfort, and a 
formal demand was made for a prose- 
cution of such members of the Assem- 
bly as had been implicated in the late 
rebellion in the town. They wore nu- 
merous, and of course great favourites 
with the people, and the motion ex- 
cited an extraordinary degree of inte- 
rest. M. Vogt pleaded the cause of 
the deputies implicated, and he rested 
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their defence on the alleged necessity 
of insurrection from the Assembly's 
neglect of the cause of the people. 
“ If you have reaped the whirlwind,** 
said he,| ** it is because you have be- 

g un by sowing the wind. There would 
avo heffi no insurrections in the streets 
if there hod been no deceitful ministers 
in the cabinets, and blind representa- 
tives m the Assemblv— if Government, 
resting on vain parliamentary majori- 
ties, had not constantly refused to treat 
with the i^ople assembled to conq^uer 
new institutions. It is thus that they 
tire driven to fight : brutality against 
brutality ; force against force.** “ Do 
you, tlien,** said M. llassermann in re- 
ply, ** put in the same line, regard in 
the same light, force emnloyed in sup- 
port of the mw, and violence commit- 
ted in resistance to the law ? There is 
but one authority and law in the land, 
and every other is usurpation and re- 
bellion. Were it otherwise, the assas- 
sin on the high-road might say to me, 

* I murder you in my right, as the 
gendame who is pursuing me does in 
his.’ But this is the grand error of 
the age : resistance is preached up 
eveiywhere, and against everything, 
without distinguishing against what or 
whom. Because a system which had 
stood for three-and-thirty years was 
overturned this spring by force, it is 
thought that force is for ever justifi- 
able, and that it ends by justifying 
itself.’* There could be no doubt of 
the soundness of the answer, but it 
sounded strange in the mouth of M. 
Bossennaiin, the old leader of the Op- 
position in Baden, and who had by 
violeni'o overturned the exifting con- 
stitution in his own country. The As- 
sembly, fearful of irritating the people, 
passed to the order of the day — a mel- 
ancholy proof of weakness on the port 
of Government, too common in troubled 
times. 

17. Alth ough, however, the revolu- 
tionary party had been thus defeated 
in Berlin, Frankfort, and Baden, yet 
the ditticulties of the National Assem- 
bly were by no means lessened by these 
victories ; on the contraiy, they were 
materially increased. A new element 
of discord sprang up from the success 


of the conservatives, arising from the 
renewed intensions of Austria. That 
power, which had held the first place 
m the former Germanic Confederacy, 
had bent before, but not been broken 
by, the storm. * She was by no means 
inclined to submit to the government 
of any central anthoiity, or merge her 
separate hereditary sovereignty in a 
gieat confederacy ruled by an elective 
chief. Even the choice of the Arch- 
duke John as regent had hy no means 
reconciled her to the Frenkfort Diet. 
It was well known that he had been 
elected in consequence of his Liberal 
principles, which were veiy far indeed 
from l^ing those of his family, or the ^ 
traditionary tenets of the Government 
of Vienna; and it was strongly sur- 
mised tha^ although the choice of a 
regent had fallen on a prince of the 
house of Hapsburg, that of an emperor 
would devolve on the King of Prussia. 
This idea could not for a moment be 
entertained, and accoi’dingly the vision 
of German unity found mw advocates 
at Vienna. On the contrary, the jeal- 
ousy between the partisans of Austria 
and those of a central government be- 
came so violent at Frankfort, that tho 
regent’s administration was broken up 
by it. Von Schmerling, the Minister 
of the Interior, and Wurth, one of the 
under -secretaries of state, who were 
both deputies from Vienna, found their 
situation so irksome that they resigned 
office in the middle of December, and 
M. Von Gagern was sent for, who suc- 
ceeded in re-forming the ministry, of 
course containing a majority of de- 
cided Liberals, with himself at its 
head. 

18. The Prince pf Leiningen, Prime 
Ministtr under the Archduke John, 
thus stated tho requisites which were 
indispensable towards the formation of 
a united German Empire : ** The na- 
tion must decide whether it will really 
have a united and powerful Germany ; 
it is indispensable that it should eluci- 
date this,jKa^tion to its own satisfac- 
tion, and taereafter act upon its will. 
As there is only one kind of real liberty 
which rests on law and order, so thero 
is but one sort of unity— an actual 
union of the component parts as a 
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whole, and that too in such a manner 
as to remove the possibility of any dis- 
pute or contest between the whole and 
its parts. If any other course be pur- 
sued, not singleness or unity, but dis- 
cord and separation, will bo established. 
If the German nation, therefore, will 
have unity, it must not only adopt the 
means thereto, but accei^t the conse- 
quences thereof. There must be no 
more opposition of Bavarian, Prussian, 
Saxon, or any other interests, to those 
of Germany, for the former must be 
absorbed in the latter. Jealousy be- 
tween individual states, rcvilings of the 
northern against the southern pai’ts of 
l^ie empire, arc therefore mischievous 
absurdities. But opposition or disobe- 
dience to the imperial authority in the 
National Assembly is a crime against 
the majesty of the nation itself, a trea- 
son against the Fatherland, which must 
speedily bo folloived by condign piin- 
islimeiit. Dynastic interests, as far as 
they refer to the imperial power, can- 
not, if the nation wills unity, be taken 
into consideration ; for i>rinces are as 
much called on to confonn to that will 
as any other German. If, therefore, 
the nation wouhi convert words into 
deeds, it must admonish the imperial 
power — that is, tlie National Assembly 
and the Central Government — to adopt 
W'ith rapidity and precision, and with- 
out regal'd to collateral interests, all 
such measures as correspond with the 
object of restoring a free and united 
Germany, and moreover lend its own 
hearty support in aid of the work. To 
retrograde to a confederation of states, 
or to establish a weak central ^vei-n- 
ment by a powerfully repressed inde- 
pendence of individual states, wopld 
only lead by a mournful transition to 
fresh catastrophes and revolutions.” * 

* On tlio other hand, the views of Austria 
on this all -important subject were developed 
in a note addressed at tliis time by the Cab- 
inet of Vienna to the Frankfort Assembly; — 
** The Imperial Government coneura the 
Gemiaii tribes next beyond the lln4ta^‘;Of the 
Austrian frontiers in their desire foi;^aTeRen- 
eration of Geimany : the first condition of 
which, it apprehends, must he found in a 
closer union of the individual states. To 
promote this closer union ou^bt to be the 
common task of the German princes and peo- 
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There'can be no doubt that tie general 
adoption of these magnanimous ideas 
was'the only foundation on which Ger- 
man unity could be established , But 
alas for tliose who embraced that cap- 
tivating illusion ! they showed that it 
rested on the most hopeless of all foun- 
dations— a ^ncral negation of the self- 
ish desires by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

19. A tfagic event ere long occurred, 
wliich ulcemted in the highest degree 
the feelings of the National Assembly 
at Frankfort, and demonstrated how 
chimerical was the idea of fusing toge- 
ther Northern and Southern Germany 
in one united empire. When Vienna 
was reconquered from the insurgents on 
the 31st October by Windischgratz, 
as will be immediately narrated, Ro- 
bert Blum, the republican minister for 
Frankfort, and a man of ability and 
eloquence, fell into the hands of the 
victors. It appeared that he was in 
arms along with others when the city 
was taken, but not actually combat- 
ing; they had retired to their hotel, , 
when it was surrounded, and they were 
all made prisoners. Blum, who was 

pic. F&r from excluding itself, the Imperial 
Goveinment is prcpai'cd for an earneat and 
cjindid co operation, supposing always that 
tlio end to be attained is to be a union, not 
a total remodelling {umschmtbsuni/) of exist- 
ing institutions — that is, tlie maintenance 
{vjoJnmp) of the various organic members of 
Germany, and not their abolition and annihi- 
lation. The formation of a Unitarian state 
appears as little practicable for Austria as 
desirable for Germany. It is not expedient 
for us, for the position of Austiia in tne Con- 
federacy ought not to cause us to forget our 
rights and dutifs to the non -G erman provinces 
of the monarchy. The Imperial Government 
I'aniiot break the bonds which for centuries 
have joined the German and non -German 
countries of Austria, nor can it give its adhe- 
sion to a one-sided abolition of the German 
Confederation, which is on essential element 
of the European treaties Indeed, such a 
Unitarian state docs not appear to be desir-. 
able for Germany; for not oaly would it 
oppose, in many ways, the various wants of 
the country, hut it would stand in the way of 
its moral and material interests, destroy the 
traditions of the past and hopes of the future, 
and he a Btumhlingblock in the way of the 
inuch-longed-for and jealously-watched poli- 
tical and individual liberty of the Germans.*' 
—Note qf Austria, October 28, 1648 ; Jlfoni- 
teur, November 4, 1848. 

ll 
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well known as a rraublican leader, was 
taken before the Commander-in>chief, 
when he protested against the legality 
of his anest ^on the ground of a de- 
cree of the Irunkfort Assembly, by 
which they had declared their own 
persons inviolable. The military com- 
mander was induced to sustain the 
plea, but he ^as overruled by the civil 
authorities, and Hlum was immediately 
shot It is scarcely possible to maintain 
that any assembly can, by voting itself 
inviolable, authorise its members to 
commit high treason in foreign states. 
But, be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt that the execution of Blum was 
a harsh and imprudent measure of the 
Austrian Government, adopted in the 
first transports of reactionary fervour, 
which finally dissevered Southern from 
Northern Germany, and blew to the 
winds the vision of a united central 
empire. It was intended as a defiance 
of Austria against Northern Gemiany 
— accepted and avenged as such. The 
Assembly at Frankfort solemnly pro- 
tested against this execution as an in- 
vasion of their rights and privileges, 
and all hope of an accommodation be- 
tween them was at an end.* 

20. The principle of Von Gttgern’s 
mini.stry was to treat Austria as a mem- 
ber of the Germanic Confederacy, and 
maintain intercourse with licr as sucb, 
but not to regard her as embraced in 
the new Federal (Constitution, and 
therefore not entitled to be consulted 
ill its construction. In effect, the high 
monarchical ideas of the Austrian (’a- 
binet were so inconsistent with the 
democratic views of tlie great major- 
ity of the Frankfort Assemblj^ tliat it 
was plain no common measures could 
be pursued between them. It was by 
a radical revolution at Vienna alone 
that this could be effected, and such 

* Impolitic as the execution of Blnm nn- 
doulitealy was, ttiere can be no doubt tliat, 
on tho principles of public or international 
law, it was strictly legal as long as tho pun- 
ishment of death is alTlxed by nations to 
grave political offences. He was not tried 
for anything he had said or done at Frank- 
fort, and as a member of the National As- 
sembly there, but for taking part in arms in 
an insurrection in tbe streets of Vienna — ^a 
foreign country, so far as its domestic rule is 
concerned, to the Frankfort Assembly. 


an event had been indefinitely post- 
poned by the victory of Windischgratz 
and execution of Blum. Independent 
of this, the character of the Frankfort 
Assembly had become such that it 
was hopeless to expect anything ra- 
tional or practical n'om its delibera- 
tions. The very first articles of the 
proposed constitution went to exclude 
Austria directly from any share in 
the united German nation; for they 
expressly declared “that no part of 
the empire could be united into a 
single state with countries not Ger- 
man; and if a-Gferman country has 
the same sovereign as a non-Gcrmau 
country, the relations between the tw^ 
countries are not to be regulated but 
on the principle of a purely personal 
union,” The Austrian Cabinet, al- 
ready distracted by internal broils, 
saw nothing but ruin in such proposi- 
tions; and Prince Schwarzenberg ac- 
cordingly, on hearing of these articles, 
sent an official note, in which he 
stated, “The complete, indissoluble 
unity of all the states which compose 
the Austrian monarchy is indispensable 
to Germany and to Europe; Austria 
will consider hereafter on what teiins 
it is to unite with Germany.”. This 
was just the reverse of what tho 
Frankfort Assembly intended, which 
w'as that the German provinces of 
Austria should form part of united 
Germany, and the Sclavonic and Hun- 
garian Btate.s another empire under 
the same head, just as they proposed 
for Schleswig and Holstein. 

21. It wpuld he incoiioeivable how 
conduct so senseless could have been 
pursued by the ardent apostles of un- 
ity, if it were not recollected how the 
Frankfort Assembly was composed, 
and under what influences it had fal- 
len. Formed originally of a great 
majority of professors, doctors, and 
litcru^ men, who hofl no practical 
acquaintance with affairs, but were 
enamoured of abstract principles, it 
had wasted the whole time that it had 
sat— above eiglit months— in debates 
upon words or general resolutions, 
without having advanced one step in 
real business, or adopted one single 
practical measure.. It had not even 
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fixed the basis of the constitution. In 
consequence, it had become much dis- 
credited in the opinion of all sensible 
men in Germany ; and serious doubts 
had come to be entertained of the 
practicability of governing a Confed- 
eracy consisting of such heterogeneous 
materials by an Assembly so composed, 
liut in addition to these, the membei's, 
since they came to Frankfort, had be* 
I'omo exposed to influences still more 
jjerilous. That city was -filled with 
clubs, where the most reckless and 
ambitious from cveiy part of Geimanj'^ 
were congregabid, to bring to bear on 
the Assembly the united mrce of their 
ambition, selfishness, and inexperi- 
ence. Nearly every member of the As- 
sembly belonged to more than one of 
these clubs, at which all the subjects 
coming before it were previously dis- 
cussed, and instructions were given to 
the members how they were to vote, 
and oven the order in which they were 
to speak. In a word, these clubs re- 
scmldcd so many prcB and j30A'/-comi- 
tial Diets of Poland, at which pledges 
ivere imposed on the members of the 
Comitia before its meeting, and they 
were called to account after it was 
over for the manner in which they had 
confoimed to them. It was melan- 
choly to behold in an Assembly boast- 
ing its intelligence, and brought to- 
gether expres^y for the regeneration 
and improvement of society, a repe- 
tition of the very errors which had 
proved the ruin of the oldest republic 
in ('hristendom. 

22. The open breach between Aus- 
tria and the Frankfort Assembly led, 
in the beginning of 1849, to one de- 
cided step on the part of that body, 
which, if adopted at an earlier jKJiioi 
might have been attended with very 
important results. After several pre- 
liminary resolutions tending to the 
same end, the important question was 
submitted to the Assembly, whether 
the Sovereign of the new Geiman Em- 

I iire should be elective, ei^cluding the 
lead of any leigning family, or be- 
stowed on one of the reigning German 
sovereigns; and it was carried by a 
majority of 339 to 122, that the reign- 
ing sovereigns should not be excluded ; 


and bv 258 to 211, that the choice 
should be limited to one of the Ger- 
man sovereigns. This was a great 
point gained, and proved decisive ; for 
it excluded a democratic president, 
and seemed to leave no choice, now 
that Austria was out of the field, but 
to bestow the Imperial Crown on the 
King of Prussia. The strength of the 
democratic element, however, appeared 
in the next vote, which was (Feb. 16) 
on the question whether the dignity 
thus conferred should be elective or 
hereditary ; and in spite of the secret 
efforts of Prussia, the former was car- 
ried by a majority of 263 to 211. The 
next proposition submitted to the As- 
sembly was, that the Crown should 
be tendered to the Prussian monarch. 
The debate on this subject commenced 
on the 17th March, and continued 
witl^out inteimission till the 28th. In 
the course of it the Pi-ussian party of- 
fered the greatest concessions to secure 
the hereditary succession of the title. 
They consented that the new emperor 
shoi^d have only a suspensive veto; 
that the proposed council of princes 
should be abandoned; finally, that 
both chambers should be elected di- 
re(;tly by imiversal suffrage. In re-' 
tunj for these great concessions, the 
popular party agreed on the 27th that 
the dignity of emperor should be here- 
ditary. On the 2dth the decisive vote 
{IS to tlio choice of the emperor came 
on. The gi’catest anxiety prevailed as 
to the result : to the feverish tumult 
which had continued during the dis- 
cussion succeeded a dc{itlilike silence 
when the vote was taken, and at 
length, arniUst intense excitement, the 
numbers were announced — for the 
King of Prussia, 290 out of 5.08 votes. 
It was immediately announced from 
the chair, that the choice had fallen 
on the King of Pmssia, and a deputa- 
tion of thirty-two members wjis ajj- 
pointed to tender him the Crown. 
Next day the Archduke Jolin, not- 
withstanding the strenuous opposition 
of his Council, resigned his office of 
Regent. 

23. The time was when this flatter- 
ing offer would have been joyfully ac- 
cei)tcd by the King of Prussia ; for it 
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seemed to realise all the secret wishes 
and aspirations of his Cabinet, which 
had led them to embrace with so much 
warmth, in the outset, the principles 
of the German Revolution, llut Time 
had worked many changes here, as it 
never foils to do elsewhere in human 
nirairs. The Imperial Crown, as now 
tendered, was very different from the 
Imperial Crown as originally coveted. 
.Being elective, in the first instance, 
it more nearly resembled the Presi- 
dency of America, or the Empire of 
Imperial Ronn^, than the old German- 
ic diadem. Moreover, it was accom- 
panied by such restrictions as left lit- 
tle more than the shadow of power in 
the hands of the possessor. Austria 
liad openly declared against the union 
of nil the Confederacy under one head, 
and there could be little doubt that 
the acceptance of the Imperial Crown 
by Frederick William would at once 
bring on a war with that power, 
backed by Russia, with whom she was 
iiOAV in the closest alliance. France, 
torn by revolutionary passions, and 
England, paralysed by the economy 
of a citizen-ruled Government, were 
in no condition to give him any effec- 
tual support, and thus ho would be 
left to make liead against the two 
greatest military powers in Europe, 
with no other support but that of the 
lesser German states, who could not 
be expected to remain long united on 
su(di a crisis. A<ld to this, the x*m*ty 
in the Frjinkfort Assembly which had 
tendered the Imperial Crown was the 
same as that from wliich he had ix!- 
contly made so narrow jyi escape in 
the streets of Berlin. Influenced by 
these considerations, the King deter- 
mined to decline the proffered hononr, 
]>rudently veiling, however, the refus- 
al, under the pretext that the offer 
was “not as yet saiietioiied by the 
sovereigns and free stales of our Fa- 
therland." It was well known that 
this sanction would never bo got, at 
least from Austria, or the powders 
whom she influenced ; so that this 
WJfs in effect an absolute rejection. 
Tfio deputation took it as such, and 
after remaining a few days in Berlin, 
to see whether tlie King would not re- 


lent, took their departure in deep de- 
jection for Frankfort.* 

24. When such were the views of 
the Cabinet of Berlin upon this ques- 
tion, it may readily be believed that 
that of Vienna was still more decided- 
ly of the same opinion. In a note ad- 
dressed on 8th April to the Frankfort 
Assembly, the seutiments of the Aus- 
trian Cabinet on their assumption of 
power were openly expressed. It was 
there said, “The constitution of Frank- 
fort is nothing but a project : that pro- 
ject can only become a law wdicn it has 
received tlie sanction of the States of 
Germany. The Assembly has there- 
fore exceeded its powers in publishing 
as a law, a constitution which is yet 
only a project. It ha.s equally exceed- 
ed its powers when, without authority, 
it wished to give to Germany a here- 
ditary Emperor. Thus, from hence- 
forth, Austria regards the Natitmal 
Assevibly as no longer existing,'* At 
the. same time (April 9), a note was 
sent to the King of Prussia, stating, 

‘ * The King may, as member of the Ger- 
manic Confederacy, make any propo- 
sition which he pleases ; but he should 
no longer rest on the wishes or resolu- 
tions of the Frankfort Assembly. That 
Assembly is not entitled to exorcise an 
influence over measures tending to the 
formation of a new central power, nor 
take a part in deliberations liaving for 
their object to bring abofit a concur- 
reiiee in a constitution which itself has 
declared to be comideted." To these 
sentiments the Kings of Bavaria, Han- 
over, and Saxony immediately acceded, 
which gavo the monarchical party a 
decided majority in the states of the 
Confederacy. 

* The King said to tlie Deputies, ** I feel 
honoured by the confident'e of the National 
Assembly, and I am ready to prove by deeds 
that this reliance on iny fidelity, love, and 
devotion to the cause of the country has not 
been misplaced, lint I should not justify 
that confidence, I should not answer to the 
expectations of the German people, 1 should 
not strengthen the unity of GeiTiiany, if. vio- 
lating sacred rights and breaking my for- 
tner explicit and solemn assurances, I were, 
without tlie voluntary assent of the crowned 
Princes and free States of our Fatherland, to 
take a resolution which must be of decisive 
importance to tliem and the States which 
they rule.”— Anil, lleff. 1849, p S48. 
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25. On the other hand, the whole Legislature was to consist of two 
lesser states of Central and Northern Houses, in the Upper of which, one 
Germany, comprehending Baden, Hes- half was to be named by the Emperor, 
se-Darmstadt, Hesse, Oldenburg, Mick- and one half by the Lower House, 
lenburg, Holstein, Lauenburg, Anhalt, The Lower House was to be elected by 
Dessau, Brunswick, Saxe- Weimar, universal mffrage oi q\\. ihQ 
Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Mein- inhabitants of Geimany above twenty- 
ingen, Schwartzburg, Sonderhausen, one years of age, and not in receipt of 
Hohcnzollem, Waldeck, Hamburg, parochial relief. The Emperor’s power 
Bremen, LUbeck, and Frankfort, of refusing his consent to any measure 
agreed to accept the newly-created which had passed both houses w’as to 
German constitution, and concurred be suspensive only : if it lasted throe 
in a collective note ^ to the King of successive sessions, it became law, 
Prussia, urging him to accept the prof- whether ho consented or not Thus 
fered dignity of Emperor, and binding the Ix)W'er House, elected by universal 
themselves to recognise him as such, suffrage, was to have the entire com- 
In this note they declared that the mand of the State ; for it nominated 
constitution, as finally determined on directly half the Upper House, aild it 
by the Frankfort Assembly, did not in could force the Emperor to adopt any 
ail its parts meet with their entire an- measure by passing it in three succes- 
piobation, but that, ad veiling to the sive sessions. This constitution, there- 
powers bestowed on the members by fore, was a republic, veiled under mon- 
their constituents, and the extreme archical forms ; it had no resemblance 
danger of any division or farther delay whatever to the old Germanic or any 
on the subject, they unanimously ancient European constitution, but 
agreed to accept it as it stood. They closely resembled those stmek out for 
added in the close of this note : “They the emancipation of mankind during 
permit themselves ' to hope that the the fciwour of the French Revolution, 
Prussian Government, in consideration or that adopted in 1812 by tlie rump 
of the ])ressmg motives, which apply of tho Cortes in the Isle of Leon, w^hich 
equally to all parts of Germany, wifi had so long been the watchword of the 
adopt the same principle, and come to extreme democratic party in the south 
the conviction, that in this manner it of Euroj>c. 

w'ill be j)laccd in a position to fulfil 27, The Archduke .John, at the ear- 
the mission that the regeneration of nest solicitation of Austria, as w^ell 
Germany intrusts to her. They hope as of the Frankfort Assembly, had 
also that eveiy German government, been prevailed on to withdraw his rc- 
whose entrance into the federal union signation, and ho still nominally con- 
is not prevented for the present by its tinned Regent. But he had no real 
special relations, will, iniluenced by power, and the proceedings of that 
the same patriotic purjiose, join itself body soon bicame so violent tliat.it 
to the united empire, and that, there- was evident that they were entirely in 
fore, any arrangement with them out the liands of a republican faction, and 
of the pale of constitution will be that ' it w'as only a question of time 
unnecessaiy.” when an open rupture should ensue 

26. Thus the great monarchical and between them and the monarchical 
the lesser states of the Confederacy states. In consequence of instructions 
were brought info direct collision on from Vienna, dated the 5th April, the 
the question of the adoption or rejec- whole of the Austrian members, 121 in 
tion of the new constitution. What number, withdrew from the Assembly, 
rendered this division the more fatal On the 30th April the Republican ma- 
te the project of German unity, and jority published a resolution disap- 
had occasioned the hesitation even in proving of tho dissolution of the As- 
the lesser states to acquiesce in its ad- scmbly in Prussia, and of a similar 
option, w'as the extremely* democratic one in Hanover, and ordering the Gov- 
nature of its character. The Impeiial eruments of these two countries to 
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direct a new election as soon as pos> 
sible. On 4th May they voted another 
series of resolutions, requiring all the 
goYornments, legislature^ and muni- 
cipal bodies of the different states, to 
• acknowledge the general constitution 
promulgated on the 28th March, and | 
apjminted the elections to take place 
under it on 15th August. As Prus- j 
sia was expected to dissent, it was 
provided that, in that event, the 
office of interim regent or stadtholder j 
should devolve on the sovorcimi of the | 
state in the Confedemey which should 
possess the next greatest number of 
inhabitants. The expectations enter- 
tained of the dissent of Prussia were 
soon realised ; for in a few days after, 
the Government at Berlin published 
a declaration , to the effect that the 
Frankfort Assembly had no right to 
iix the time and mode of the elections, 
and that they could not in any manner 
recognise or execute its decrees. T!iis 
was immediately followed by a royal 
ordinance, declaring that the s^nimis- 
sion of the deputies at the Frankfort 
Assembly had expired, and enjoining 
them to take no part in any ulterior 
proceedings. In reply, the Frankfort 
Assembly published a resolution, ‘‘that 
the gross violation of the peace of the 
empire, of which the Prussian Govern- 
ment had been guilty, by its unauthor- 
ised interference in the kingdom of 
Saxony, shall be repressed by all avail- 
able means.”* The Regent was soli- 
cited to put this decisive resolution in 
execution, and to form a cabinet to do 
so. This the Archduke John refused 
to-do, and upon this th4 matter was 
referred to a committee, which re- 
j)orted that the Regent’s government 
should be summoned to take the oath 
to the empire, and that its armies 
should be i>la{M*d at the disposal of the 
Assembly. Upon tliis the Prussian 
Government instructed its plcni])oten- 
tiary at Frankfort to aimounce that it 
no longer recognised thp right or abi- 
lity of the Central Govei-nment to di- 
rect the negotiations with Denmark, 
that it would do so itself, and that it 
had directed the IViiasian commander 
in Schleswig to take his ordei-s from 
* To understand this, see § 29. 


Berlin alone. The Frankfort Assembly 
upon this, deeming themselves no 
longer in safety in Frankfort, which 
yjiaa considered too much under the 
influence of Prussia, resolved to trans- 
fer the place of their deliberations to 
Stuttgardt in WUrtemberg, and a great 
rnajonty of the members removed 
thither accordingly ; while the Re- 
gent's government, with a steady mi- 
nority, remained at Frankfort. 

28. The demojgatic portion of the 
German Assemjii^'had now run them- 
selves into a desperate and even ludi- 
crous position. Assum^l^iG^ pro- 
fessing to exercise iinpeml powers, it 
in reality possessed heither the moral 
influence nor the physical strength to 
enforce obedience to its decrees. Hav- 
ing come to an open rupture with 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, 
and Saxony, it could rest only on the 
support of the lesser states, and their 
strength was wholly unequal to a con- 
test with these great monarchies. Its 
moral influence was still more seriously 
weakened ; for such had been the 
violence of the speeches made, and 
perilous nature of the resolutions 
brought forward by the members of 
the Assembly, as well as the trifling 
nature of many of the points discussed 
in the debates on which so much time 
liad been lost, that they had irrevo- 
cably forfeited the confldence of all 
persons of sense or experience in Gor- 
mdny, and thrown the Assembly into 
the arms of an insane revolutionary 
; party precisely similar to the Jacobins 
of Paris, equal to them in audacity 
and presumption, but very different in 
ability of conduct and political power. 
This soon appeared in their public 
acts. After the removal of the As- 
sembly to Stuttgardt, they openly at- 
tempted to bring about a new and more 
violent democratic revolution, which 
should be entirely free from the con- 
servative influences that had come 
to moderate the firet. On 6th June 
1849 they published strong resolutions 
against a new imperial constitution, to 
be immediately noticed, which had 
been frame^ by the Governments of 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony ; ap- 
I pointed a new Provisional Government 
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of eight persons to conduct the affairs 
of Germany, all of the most revolu- 
tionaiy character ; deposed the Arch- 
duke John from the regency, declared 
him guilty of illegal usn^ation foi^ hay- 
ing continued to carry on the powers 
or^nally conferred upon him ; ordered 
a general arming of the people, and 
dii-ected the' Finance Committee to 
negotiate a loan of 5,000,000 florins 
(£500,000) for the expenses of the 
Central Government in the months of 
June and July l^^These proceedings 
on the part of tne''Vitmp of a legisla- 
ture SQSse^sed Af no real power, indi- 
catedihA'jmviiJg of a body of political 
fanatics whom no experience could 
teach, and no change of circumstances 
convince. They were deemed too 
dangerous to be permitted to continue 
sitting, and yet too contemptible to 
warrant the application of military 
force. They were therefore handed 
over to the police, which prohibited 
their meeting ; and the famous Frank- 
fort Assembly, which had been charged 
with the mission of regenerating Ger- 
many, and deemed itself equal to the 
task, universally distrusted and dis- 
credited, expired on the mandate of a 
sergeant of police of the little kingdom 
of Wurtomborg ! ** 

29. It was not, however, without a 
serious contest in the lesser states, and 
some lamentable bloodshed, that this 
new and more violent democratic move- 
ment was finally auelled. Tlie revolu- 
tionists were resolved to fight for it ; 
and fight they did, and were thor- 
oughly beaten. The first outbreak 
occurred at* Dresden on the 5tli May, 
when the people rose in revolt, and 
after a serious conflict with the mili- 
tary, succeeded in erecting ban-icadcs 
in the streets, and com])clliiig the 
royal family to take refuge in the 
adjoining foilress of Konigstciin A 
provisional government was immedi- 
ately proclaimed in the capital, hav- 
ing at its head a Polish refugee, and 
seveml other decided republicans. 
Their power, however, was of short 
duration. On the 7th, large bodies 
of troops arrived by the railway, in- 
cluding a Prussian regiment, and a 


combined attack was immediately 
made on the position occupied by 
the insurgents. They were in part 
soon carried, and additional reinforce- 
ments, both Prussian and Saxon, hav- 
ing arrived on the succeeding day, a 
bloody conflict ensued, in which, as 
in Paris in the preceding year, the 
contending forces combated not only 
in the streets and on the barricades, 
hut in almost every house. At first 
half the city was in the hands of the 
insurgents, but they were gradually 
expelled, and by the evening of the 
9th the whole streets were in the pos- 
session of the royal troops, and the 
rovisional government had taken to 
ight. The King immediately return- 
ed to liis capital, and his authority 
was re-established. At the same time 
disturbances broke out at Leipsic ; but 
as the Burgher Guard there remained 
faithful, they Vere suppressed befura 
they had made any great progress. 1 n 
Hanover, things at first wore a still 
more serious aspect ; for the King 
there, who, in imitation of the Prus- 
sian Government, had dissolved the 
Cliainber, whoso democratic tenden- 
cies had become apparent, was so be- 
sieged in his palace by deputations 
from the towns and boroughs in his 
dominions, requiring the numediate 
and unqualified acceptance of the 
Frankfort roiistitution, that he was 
on the point of quitting his capital, 
and was only prevailed on to remain 
and await the course of events, by 
promises of immediate and powerful 
assistance fretm the Prussian forces. 

30. A ^lill more alarming outbreak, 
attended by a great efiusioii of blood, 
took place a few days after in Baden 
and tlic Palatinate. The objec't of it, 
as of all the other movements at the 
same lime in Germany, was to com])cl 
the Goveniment by force to adopt the 
Constitution of Fraiikfoit, wliicli had 
now come to form the rallying-point 
of the whole discontented spirits in 
the C’onfederacy. On the 13tli May 
an open-air assembly was held at 
Offenberg, in the Grand -Duchy of 
Baden, at which violent resolutions 
were projioscd and agreed to, to the 
etl'ect that the Chambers should be 
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dissolved, a constituent assembly con- 
voked, and war immediately declai*cd 
aminst Prussia. At Cai*lsruhe, on 
the same day, a mutinous spirit was 
evinced by the troops ; and at Bruchsal 
a mob assembled, which libemted some 
democratic leaders who wore in con- 
finement, and paraded them in triumph 
through the streets. Next day, as the 
garrison of Rastadt had revolted, and 
the insubordination of the military 
-seemed to’ increase, and the Grand- 
Duke had no means of resisting them, 
he withdrew from liis capital, and took 
refuge in Alsace, while a provisional 
government was established in his 
stead. This example was soon imi- 
tated in the Palatinate. On tlie 17th 
May a provisional government was 
established by a sudden outbreak at 
Kaiserslautern, and a convention im- 
mediately entered into with the provi- 
sional government at ^ Baden, to the 
effect that the two states should be 
formed into one united revolutionaiy 
State. And on the 19th the provi- 
sional government of Baden issued a 
proclamation breathing defiance to the 
government of the Regent, and declar- 
ing their rcacliness to march against 
those powers which had entered into a 
coalition to bring about a counter-re- 
volution,^iid restore all the old abuses. 
The insurrection, in the first instance, 
met with great success. The ardent 
democrats and discontented republi- 
cans from all quarters flocked to the 
standard of revolt ; and in a few days 
the two provisional governments had 
twenty thousand armo4 and discix>- 
lined men enrolled under their ban- 
ners. * 

81. This insurrection might have 
been attended with very serious con- 
sequences, if it had been met with 
less vigour and decision by the con.sti- 
tuted authorities. But, meanwhile, 
the Governments of Prussia and Ba- 
varia made the most vigorous efforts 
to extinguish the flames which threat- 
ened to involve the whole of Central 
and Southern Gcnnany in conflagihtion. 
On the 22d May they declared the 
whole Palatinate in a state of. insur- 
rection, and doiionnced the provisional 
government as guilty of high treason. 


The Prussian King despatched a large 
body of troops under the command of 
Generail Weber to assist the forces of 
the Confederacy. The insurgents re- 
tired before their united forccis, and 
abandoned the whole country between 
the Rhine and the mouth of the Neck- 
ai*. The Prussian troops were divided 
into two columns, the first of which, 
in conjunction with the troops of th6 ' 
Confederacy,' without experiencing any 
serious resistance, advanced into Ba- 
den as far as Weinheim (15th June), 
while the second, on the opposite (left) 
hank of the Rhino, moved through the 
Palatinate. Tin former encountered 
twelve thousand insurgents -under the 
Polish General Mieroslawski, who now 
again appeared at the head of the re- 
bels in Southern Germany. He com- 
menced a vigorous attack on the Prus- 
sian troops iu^position near the village 
of Grossochen, but was repulsed with 
loss. A few days after, Mieroslawski 
sustained a severe defeat from a Prus- 
sian corps greatly inferior in number, 
near the village of Hannchcn. Mar- 
tial law was soon proclaimed in the 
whole of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
and the Prussian troops, who were 
now commanded hy the Prince of 
Prussia^ crossed the Neckar (June 21) 
after a severe combat, and occupied 
Heidelberg and Manlieim, and the 
discomfited bands were driven into 
the d efiles of the Black Forest. Thither 
tliey were immediately followed by the 
victorious Prussians (now joined by 
the column from the Palatinate which 
Xmssed the Rhine at Gemersheim), 
who came up with a considerable 
body ofinsurgents, whomjihey routed, 
on the §2d June, near Ettlingen. The 
principal remains of their broken 
bands now took refuge, to the number 
of five thousand, in the fortress of 
Rastadt, which was immediately in- 
vested, while Carlsruhe was occumed 
by the troops of the Confederacy. The 
insurrection was finally extinguished 
by the surrender (June 23) of the troops 
in Rastadt ; but Mieroslawski escaped 
to carry into other lands the standaixl 
of insurrection. 

32. Taught by these events the im- 
practicable nature of the constitution 
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which the democrats of Frankfort were to have thte power of declMng 
had proposed, the Cabinets of Berlin, peace and war, to coqduct all negotia- 
Hanover, and Dresden had for 8on}e tions with foreign powers, and con- 
time been engaged in the formation elude treaties with them. The Coun- 
of an Imperil Federal Constitution, cil of Princes had alone the right of 
which was finally agreed to and pub- proposing laws, the Diet could only 
lished on the 30th Mav. By this re- uelioerate on them. This Diet was to 
markable instrument the three Powem consist of two houses ; — a Senate, con- 
entered into a union, the object of sistiiig of one hundred and sixty-seven 
which was mutual protection against members, of which Prussia sent forty, 
extcmal and internal enemies. They chosen one -half by the government, 
declared **the above-named Govern- the other half by the legislature in 
ments did not recognise the constitu- each state : the Lower House to bo 
tion drawn up by the Frankfort As- chosen by universal suffrage, every 
sembly, because it went beyond the German voting who had attained the 
true and wholesome requirements of a age of twenty-five, and had not been 
powerful federal state, and in the fomi convicted of crime, and its members 
it received from the conflict and con- to be at least thirty years of age ; 
cessions of political parties, it did not these were to be chosen by a double 
contain those essential guarantees on election, and there was to be a repre- 
which the legal and regular existence sentative for every 100,000 inhabi- 
of every system of government reposes, tants. A Supreme Court of Appeal, 
But the united governments have never ‘ ‘ Bimdeschieus Gericht,” consisting of 
for a moment forgotten, that even for seven members, of whom Prussia was 
these reasons it became their double to appoint three, Saxony two, and 
duty to co-operato in framing a con- Hanover two, was to decide all dis- 
stitution that has become an indispen- jnited matters between any members 
sable necessity for the whole of Gcr- of the union. Personal freedom, free- 
many. Such a constitution will secure dom of religious worship, a free press, 
for the nation what, for a long ])criod, and universal education, to be provid- 
it has been so painfully deprived of— ed at the public expense for the poor, 
unity and strength in relation to for- were* guaranteed to all the members of 
eigii powers, and in its intcmol affairs, the union, bs well as the right of meet- 
with the secured existence of each ing and petitioning, and establishing 
member of the union, a common de- clubs. From this sketch of the con- 
velopmcnt of general interests and na- stitiition, which was called in derision 
tioiial necessities. It is the guarantee by the extreme Liberals ** the consti- 
of just freedom and legal order, which tution of the three kings,” it is evi- 
the German Constitution will have dent that it contained all the elements 
to grant to the governments and the of real freedom) and all the guarantees 
people.” for its endiyance which could be ob- 

33. The Constitution, which was tained, when the power of taking the 
drawn up with great minuteness and initiative in legislative matters was as 
precision, contained one hundred and yet withheld from the people. It was 
ninety articles. By it the general based on the principle, that as long as 
government of the emmre was vested the supreme direction of affairs was 
in a President of the Empire, and a intrusted to the “Council of Princes,” 
Council of Princes. The dignity of it was safe to admit even the repre- 
President of the Empire was united to sentntives, of universal suffrage to the 
the Crown of Prussia. The Council privilege of statiim their wishes and 
of Princes consisted of six membe^ interests. But the constitution la- 
one chosen by Prussia, one by Bavaria, boured under one defect fatal to its 
and the remaining four to be chosen endurance ; it wanted the concuirence 
by the lesser states of the Confederacy of Austria and Bavaria, and without 
collectively, in certain assigned clus- their adhesion there could be no gen- 
ters. The President and tms Council eral government of Germany. Any 
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union of the other* states could be 
nothing but an extended Zollverein, 
binding on such sovereigns only as 
amed to enter it, and destitute of the 
whole weight and grandeur which 
would belong to a united and universal 
German Empire. 

34. Though the Pi-ussian monarchy 
was thus acquiring the lead in Central 
and Northern Germany, it was not 
without difficulty that its Government 
could maintain the ascendancy of con- 
servative principles in its own domin- 
ions. The elections for the new Cham- 
ber had not proceeded so favourably 
for Government as had been hoped ; 
nearly the whole members of the ex- 
treme democratic party were re-elected, 
and the executive experienced no slight 
difficulty in modemtin;' their fervour. 
The Chamber met on the 26th Febru- 
ary',' and the session proved a shoi*t 
and stormy one. The house cordially 
approved of the determination of the 
Frankfort Assembly to offer the crown 
of Germany to the King of Prussia ; 
and a motion, praying the King to ac- 
cept it, was rejected only by a majority 
of. five, the numbers being 156 to 151. 
Shortly after, the Chamber resolved, 
by a majority of 179 to 159, to adopt 
the Frankfort constitution which had 
been condemned by the Government ; 
and their next step was to petition the 
King to terminate the state of sie^e in 
Rerlin, which was carried by 177 to 
152. The Chamber had now unequivo- 
cally declared itself against the Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of which it 
was suddenly dissolve on the 27th 
April ; and the reasons which induced 
• the King to take this step were stated 
in an address ])resented by the !Minis- 
try, which appeared in the Berlin 
Gazette the sainq evening. Shortly 
after, the Prussian Cabinet presented 
a note, addressed to the several Ger- 
man governments, explaining the views 
it entertained on public affairs. In 
this important paper it was stated : 
“ Prussia engages to oppose the revo- 
lutionary agitation of the time with 
the utmost eneigy, and endeavour to 
fiirnish other governments with timely 
assistance for the same purpose. The 
danger is a common one, and Prussia 


wiU not betray its mission to interfere 
in the hour of peril wherever and in 
any manner it may deem necessary. 
It is convinced that a limit must he 
pvJb to the revolution of Oermany. This 
cannot be effected by mere passive re- 
sistance ; it must be done by active 
interference.” Following this exam- 

S le, the Bavarian Clmmbei's also were 
issolved on the 11th June. 

85. On 31st May the new electo^ 
law, intended to be more conservativo 
than the preceding, was promulgated 
in Prussia. By it the election of de- 
puties, who were to be 359 in number, 
was to take place by a double method. 
Every independent Prussian who had 
attained his twenty-fourth year, and 
was not in receipt of public altns, had 
a vote if he had resided six months in 
the district in which his vote was 
tendered. The primary electors were 
to bo divided into three dasaes, and 
each eZosa had a vote in the choice of the 
representative. The first class con- 
sisted of those wl^ paid the highest 
amount of taxes ; tne second, the next ; 
the third, the lowest. Each class was 
to choose one-thiiff of the electors who 
were to choose the representative. 
Every Prussian who had attained his 
thirtieth year was eligible as a de- 
puty. This electoral law was accom- 
panied by a strotig declaration against 
secret voting, w'hich was no longer to 
be allowed. “It stands in contradic- 
tion,” said the declaration, “ to every 
other branch of the system of govern- 
ment, in which publicity is with jus- 
tice demanded ; it conceals the impor- 
tant act of election under a veil, under 
which all proceedings that will not 
stand the light of day may be hidden ; 
while the public mode of voting has 
this result, tliat the vote given can be 
considered as tho result of an indepen- 
dent conviction.” 

36. Towards the end of July tho 
as|)ect of affairs was so mnch more 
favourable at Berlin, that the Govern- 
ment deemed it safe to terminate the 
state of siege, and the elections went 
on under tho new law. They almost 
all tenninated in favour of the mode- 
rate coustitutir>ual party ; so great was 
the change which tho new 'system of 
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VOTING BY CLASSES had introduced delayed the adjustmeht of a federal 
into an Assembly even elected by uni- constitution for some time, by the 
versal suffrage. The house met on the jealousy of those opposite powers as to 
7th August, and the triumph of the the presidency. A proposal made by 
conservatives was assured from the the Impeiial Government, that Austria 
very first. The King said in the royal and Prui^a should each nominate two 
speech : ** We have conceived it our ‘commissioners, who should jointly 
duty to oppose with strength and vig- execute the duties of regent, was rc- 
our that domination of terror whi^ jected by the hitter, from an appre- 
a misguided party began to exercise hension of the influence of the Cabinet 
over Prussia and Gcimany. We have of Vienna; but meanwhile matters 
sought to re-establish order and tran> became pressing, and it was indis- 
quillity, which have been so much dis- pensable to come to some arrangement 
turbedL But we have laboured, on the as to the Central Government ; and on 
other hand, with the same resolution, the 30th September the Austrian pro- 
through recognition of the true needs posal, as ah interim arrangement to 
and just demands of the nation, to lay last until the 1st May 1850, was fin- 
the foundation of a lasting quiet, and ally agreed to. On the 2d July the 
in this way to deprive new attempts at Archduke John left Frankfort, and 
revolution of all foundation and pre- went to the baths, professedly for the 
text. If the attempts to arrive at an re-establishment of his health — really 
imderstanding with the German Na- to get quit of his irksome position, 
tional Assenmly failed, to -our ^eat where he had the responsibility, and 
regret, it was in consequence of the was without the reality, of power, 
turn which things took at Frankfort. He finally Resigned his office on the 
But the Government of his Majesty 20th December, and the representa- 
lias not acknowledged with the less tives of Austria and Prussia were in- 
caudour the labours of that Assembly, stalled in his stead, 
and used them as the groundwork of 38. The affairs of Germany were 
their earnest endeavour to form a fed- now virtually settled ; but a variety of < 
eral constitution which may be com- minor questions remained in its lesser 
patible with the benefit of the whole, states and general relations, which in- 
and the rights of single parties. The volvcd it in turmoil during the whole 
unity of Gennany, with a single cxc- of 1850, and at one peiiod assumed so 
cutivc x^ower at its head, secured by a serious an aspect that a general war 
popular representation with legislative seemed inevitable. Wiirtemberg was 
powers, was and is the object of our the chief seat of the disturbances, and 
endeavour.” the last theatre of the philosophical 

37. This terminated the revolution delusions under which the Confederacy 
in Prussia, aud in a way far more had so long^siiflcred. The King ol' 
felicitous than at one period could that littk^tate had resisted the efforts 
possibly have been anticipated. The of Ids libcml Ministry, with M. Roe- 
lesser states, for the most part, fol- mcr at its head, to sacrifice his domin- 
lowed the example -of that leading ions to the supremacy of Prussia, and 
Power, and the simultaneous cxtinc- he remained attached to the Austrian 
tion of the Hungarian revolt by tlie party ; but in the course of the struggle 
amts of Russia deprived the disaffected the revolutionists had gained all their 
of all hopes of success. Matters ac- points, and universal snflrage, without 
cordingly returned to their old state, a separation of classes, had worked out 
though not so rapidly as they had be- its usual result of rendering rational 
come revolutionary when the troubles government impossible. The Diet of 
first broke out. The Cabinet of Vienna the kingdom was opened on the 15th 
influenced the states of Bavaria and March, and in his speech the King 
Wiirtemberg, aud this formed a coun- had the courage to denounce the vision 
terpoiso to the northern league between of unity, whicli had so long produced 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, which division in Germany, as its most dan- 
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gerous enem^.* PniBsia took high, 
offence at this speech, insomuch that 
the Prussian ambassador was recalled 
from Wiirtemberg, and things wore a 
very threatening aspect. The better 
to improve his influence, and put mat- 
ters in a train for realising his favourite 
project of liecoming the head of the 
united German nation, the King of 
Prussia summoned a parliament of the 
princes to meet at Erfiirth ; but it was 
not attended so numerously as had 
been expected, and after sitting a short ! 
time it avus adjourned, and a new con- 
gress of princes summoned to meet at 
Berlin on 9th May. This was at once 
throwing down the gauntlet to Austria; 
and accordingly, though twenty-two 
princes attended the summons, besides 
the representatives of the Hansc 
Towns, yet as Austria, Bavaria, AViir- 
tomberg, and Saxony were not repre- 
sented, their deliberations came to 
nothing, and the Assembly was dis- 
missed after a few days’ sitting. Aus- 
tria, oil its side, formed o confederacy 
which met at Munich (Keb. 14), and 
was soon joined by Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, Wiirtemberg, oiid all the 
states of Sotitheni Germany. Soon 
after the Cabinet of Vienna sent round 
a circular, calling on the different 
states to assemble at Frankfort on 6th 
May, to take into consideration a new 
organisation of the Diet, on a footing 
wdiich, it was well understood, should 
give the house of llansburg the lead. 
Thus there were rival assemblies sit- 
ting at the same time in Germany, 
each summoned by a ritual sovereign 

* *^Evcr Biiico March 1848 Oirmany has 
beon a toy in the hands of party-spirit and 
ambition. The German Unitarian state is a 
chimera, but the most dangerous of all 
chimeras for Germany, as well as tor Europe. 
All the means wliich have been used for this 
end, all that are still likely to be used, pro- 
duce an effect directly contrary to that which 
was intended— that is to say, a division and 
entire dissolution. The strength, barmolhy, 
civilisation, and liberty of the nation depend 
on our fostering and preservin^ho iiide^Ksn- 
dence of its principal states. Their forcible 
fusion, any sul^ifictioD of one state to another, 
must lead to internal dissolution, and annihi- 
late our existence as a nation. For a lasting 
union of our common country, there is but 
one possible form— the federal.'— Fing qf 
Wurtemberff's Speech, 15th Morcli 1850 ; Ann. 
Seg, 1850, p. 815. 
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aiming at the exclusive supremacy of 
the empire — a mournful result to nave 
followed the general and enthusiastic 
aspirations after unity of the preceding 
yeai's, and illustrating the wisdom of 
the King of Wiirtemberg’s words — 
**for a lasting union of our common 
country there is but one possible form 
— the federal.” 

39. The excitement in Germany was 
increased, shortly after, by an attempt, 
made by an assassin of unsound mind, 
to murder the King of Prussia, which, 
though it wounded the monarch, hap'^ 
pily did not prove fatal. The interest 
excited by this barbarous attempt, 
however, was ere long superseded oy 
a contest ‘between the revolutionary 
and conservative parties in Hesse- 
Cassel, which rapidly assumed so seri- 
ous a form as to threaten to involve 
all Germany in conflagration. This 
arose from a change of ministry by 
the Elector, who, finding himself hard 

S ressed by the revolutionists in his 
oininions, had dismissed the Liberals, 
and appointed a new ono—of which 
M. ilasson^)flug was head — in their 
stead. This appointment was very^ 
unpopular, as, independent of his 
known leaning to monarchical prin- 
ciples and the Austrian alliance, he 
w'as a man of bad character. The con- 
sc([uence was, that, the Ministry hav- 
ing called on the Chambers (Aug. 23) 
to vote supplies before a regular bud- 
get was laid before them, they threw 
such obstacles; in the way as amounted 
to a refusal, or at least was constmed 
as such by the Government. The 
Chamber was immediately (Sept. 4) 
dissolved, and a proclamation issued, 
to the ‘effect that, in the mean time, 
and until further notice, taxes would 
be levied by the sole authority of Ihe 
Elector. This excited such a ferment 
that a decree was issued (Sept 7) pro- 
: claiming martial law, and establishing 
a surveillance over the press. 'But 
the soldiers, as well as citizens, nearly 
all sympathised with the Libemls ; the 
coui-ts of law declared the proclama- 
tion of martial law illegal; an im- 
peachment was preferred by the public 
prosecutor against M. liassonpflug ; 
and at lost (Sept. 13} the Elector and 
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his Ministry were obliged to jfly from confidence from the success of her 
Cassel, and take up their abode in intervention in Hungary in the pre- 
Wilhelmbad, a suburb of Hanau, from ceding year, to bo immediately noticed, 
whence a decree against the courts of wiis no indifferent spectator of tho 
Island other functionaries was issued, approaching contest for supremacy in 
On their side, the standing committee the great German Empire. Her Cab- 
of tlie Cassel Assembly issued an ad- inet accordingly proposed a conference 
dress to the Elector, condemning in at Warsaw to settle the whole German 
the strongest terms the conduct of the question, and it was agreed to by both 
Ministry, ** who are so many ser^nts Austiia and Prussia. The views of 
in ^our bosom.’' The German I)iet, Russia, in this intervention, are fully 
which was sitting at Frankfort at tho developed in a treaty which was at tho 
time, resolved to support the Elector, same time (Oct. 7) entered into at 
and passed a decree (Sept 18) direct- Bregentz between the Czar, the Em- 
ing him to be reinstated in his domin- peror of Austria, and the Kings of 
ions, and pledging themselves to take WUrtemberg and Bavaria. By this 
all necessary steps for that purpose; treaty the contracting parties mutually 
and the Austiian Cabinet gave orders bound themselves to bring 200,000 
to move troops to the southern frontier men into the field to resist the demands 
of Cassel to eiifoi'ce the resolution of of Prussia, and reinstate the Elector of 
the Diet. On the other hand, the CasseP in his dominions ; and the Czar 
Prussian Government took part with further agreed to move a large force 
the Cassel Chamber, and, deeming the into Gallicia and Hungary, in order 
decree of the Frankfort Diet and the to insure the tranquillity of these 
measures of Austria an infringement provinces, and set free the Austrian 
of the rights of the ** Bund” to which aimics for operations in Central Ger- 
Cassel belonged, and of which Prussia many. In the conferences which were 
was tho head, rapidly advanced troops immediately opened at Warsaw, tho 
on the opposite side, and took military demands of Pinssia, which were sup- 
possession of all the roads leading from ported by Count P>randcnburg, were, 
Prussia into Hesse-Cassel. The Aus- — tho consent of Austria to free con- 
trian Government, hearing of this, fcrences for the remodelling of the 
advanced tioops with tho utmost ex- German constitution ; the admission 

S edition to support the other side, of Prussia to an equal share with 
eeming tSe time arrived when the Austria in the future government of 
su])rcmacy in Germany was to be dc- the Confederacy ; tho assent of Austria 
cided by force of amis. Matters to a special commission, to meet at 
looked to the last degree threatening : Hamburg or elsewhere, to settle the 
fifty thousand Austrians and as many aflaira of tho Danish. duchies. On the 
Prussians were speedily in presence of other hand, Ijp offered to consent, on 
each other on or near the Cassel teiri- tho part of Prussia, to j)Ostpon6 in- 
tor}*^ ; the militaiy enthusiasm, both at definitely any further meetings of the 
Berlin and Vienna, rose to tho highest Erfurth Union ; to consent that Ans- 
pitch ; and, to all appearance, a war as tria should be ranked in the German 
terrible as that between Wallenstein (Confederacy for her v?hole denninions, 
and Gustavus Adolphus, or Daun and including Hungaiy and Lombardy, as 
the King of Pmssia, was to form the well as her German provinces ; " and 
last act of the drama of Gentian uni^\ to exclude from the future Diet all 
40. War, indeed, would undoubtedly representatimi of the German yrople. 
have ensued, had it not been for the To these terms, with the exception of 
intervention of that great power wdiich that regarding the equal authority in 
had now become almost omnipotent the Confederacy, the Austrians, after 
in the east of Europe, and whose in- some hesitation, agreed. The better 
fluence has as often been exerted to to favour a reconciliation between the 
avert as to provoke hostilities in the contcnding])arties, the Emperor Nicho- 
adjoining states. Russia, flashed with las suggested a compromise, which was, 
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that the forces of Austria and Bavaria 
should enter Cassel, to reinstate the 
Elector in his dominions, and enforce 
obedience to the decree of the Frank- 
fort Diet; and the Pinissian troops 
should retain possession of all tiie 
roads leading from thence into their 
widely -scattered dominions. These 
projiosals induced a schism in the 
Cabinet of Berlin: Count Itadowitz, 
suplwrted by the King, the Prince of 
Prussia, and two of the ministers, 
declared for war and a total disregard 
of the Frankfort decree ; while CJount 
Brandenburg and Baron Von Man- 
teuffel strongly supported a pacific 
})olicy, and adoption of the proposals 
of the Emperor of Russia. The hitter 
prevailed, and in consequence Count 
Kadowitz resigned, to tlie great grief of 
the King, who wrote him a letter strong- 
ly expressing his regret and esteem ; * 
and the agitation consequent on the 
crisis proved fatal to Count Branden- 
burg, who died, after a short illness, 
three days after his return from the 
Warsaw conferences. 

41. Meanwhile matters hod been 
every day becoming more ominous, 
and’ had all but reached a collision in 
the field. The Austrian and Bavarian 
troops, on 1st November, marched into 
llanaii, situated in the (dcctorate, and 
next day a large Prussian force occu- 
pied Cassel, where they wcr» received 
with the loudest acclamations by the 
whole people. Hostilities, however, 
did not actually ensue, though they 
were on the very point of doing so ; 
and happily, at this cr^Jii-al juncture, 
the retirement of Count Radowitz and 
the influence of Russia left to the as- 
cendant of pacific counsels. A new 
conference was held at Olinutz, under 
the immediate auspices of the Emperor 

* “Yon have only just left me, my doare.st 

friend ; Imt, 1 seize uiy pen to send nft^T you a 
word of firiof, of eonli<leiice, ninl of hope. I 
liave signed your disniissnl from the MiuLstry 
of Foreign Affairs, (Sod knows, with a heavy 
heart; bat, as a faiilifiil friend, 1 have hcen 
forced to do so : and still more, I praised 
yon before my assembled Council for the 
wish you expressed to retire irom uffiee. 
This tells the whole tale, and describes niy 
position more clearly than volumes could do.” 
—Kino of Prussia to Count Radowitz, Sans 
Souei, Nov. a, 1860; Ann Jteg. 1850, p. 323. 


of Russia ; and, on the 29th Novem* 
her, terms were agreed to by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria and Prussia, 
which averted' the dire alternative of 
war. By this convention Prussia 4R>n- 
sented to the federal troops entering 
the territory of Cassel— the capital be- 
ing occupied by a battalion of Austri- 
ans and another of Pnissians.' Com- 
missioners were to be sent into Holstein 
to desire the insurgents to withdraw 
behind the Eider, and the Danes to 
occupy Schleswig with such a body of 
troops only as was necessary for the 
public tranquillity. A congress was 
to be held at Dresden to settle finally 
the affairs of Germany, and especially 
Holstein and Cassel. This congress 
was held accordingly, and opened 
with great solemnify on the 23d De- 
cember, when Prince Schwartzeiiherg, 
on the part of Austria, and Baron Man- 
teuffel on that of Prussia, delivered 
speeches explaining the views of their 
respective governments. ** The incon- 
testable advantages of the Confedera- 
tion,” said the former, “are apparent 
from a review of the great blessings 
which Germany enjoyed under its pro- 
tection, and of the present state of 
things, of which the development is 
owing to a time which that protec- 
tion could no longer be effectual and 
sufficient. That time, also^has become 
a lesson to us, and it has again served 
to warn us to make use of our dearly- 
bought experiencQ. That experience 
has shown us the futility of all attempts 
to create an absolute novelty. It has 
shown that the foniidations on which 
the Confederation rests are not only 
good and serviceable, but that they 
are the ones suitable for a fabric in 
which a community of states, such as 
Germany includes, can be expected to 
live in harmony and in a state of gen- 
eral prosperity. 1 f we wish to avoid 
a return to those sad experiences, we 
ought to prove to the countries of Ger- 
many that their governments do not 
wont the will, the intelligence, and 
the energy to remove existing griev- 
ances, and to create things good, true, 
and stable.” 

42. When such sentiments were ex- 
pressed by the representatives of the 
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great powers, the work of pacification 
seemed already done. Bnt great dif- 
ficulties were experienced in getting 
all differences smoothed over with tlie 
lesset powers ; and after sitting some 
months, it was judged, and wisely, 
that without attempting to adjust all 
lesser points, the most advisable course 
was to adjourn the conferences sine dUt 
and meanwhile to return to the whole 
arrangements as to mutual defence, 

. and the quota of troops to be furnished 
by each state, which had been agreed 
to at the first confederation-treaty in 
1815. This was accordingly dona by 
a regular resolution on May 15, 1851; 
and the old Diet then met at Fi*auk- 
fort precisely as it had done before the 
Revolution broke out. Thus, after 
three years of incessant riot, confusion, 
and bloodshed in Germany, and the 
endurance of a vast amount of public 
damage and private sullering, things 
returned to their old state, with no 
other lasting advantage but a general 
conviction that the new and much- 
desired state was, under existing cir- 
cumstances, impossible. 

43. To complete the picture of Cen- 
tral and Northern Germany during 
these eventful years, .it only remains 
to notice the concluding events of the 
heroic contest which Denmark main- 
tained, in defence of its just rights, 
against the encroachments of the Ger- 
manic Confederacy. The conditions of 
the armistice of Malmoe, already men- 
tioned, which terminated the first act 
of that interesting drama, had been re- 
ligiously observed by Denmaik, which, 
as the D|(3aker paily, had no interest in 
violating them. But it was otheiwise 
with the Germanic Confedei’acy, which, 
being imi)elled by the thirst for con- 
quest and proselytism which is the in- 
variable attendant on the extrication 
of the revolutionary passions, and not 
openly resisted by England, which 
sympathised with the advances of de- 
mocracy in every part of the world, 
made such encroachments by advanc- 
ing troops close to .Jutland, the last 
refiige of Denmark on the continent, 
as rendered the resumption of hostili- 
ties on the part of its Government un- 


avoidable. They commenced on the 
night of the 3d April 1849, when the 
Danish troops, advancing from Duppel 
towards Gravenstein, gamed some suc- 
cess at land, and succeeded in driving 
back the nearest posts of the enemy ; 
but this advantage was more than 
counterbalanced by a cruel catastrophe 
which at the same time (April 4) befell 
the Christian VIII., of seventy-four 
guns, and Gefion frigate, which, hav- 
ing imprudently adyanced with two 
steamers too near the shore, in an at- 
tack on the batteries of Eckenfiorde, 
were unable to get back by a chapge 
of wind. The former in consequence 
blew up, while the latter was taken, 
with 640 men and 40 officers. No- 
wise discouraged by this disaster, the 
Danes laboured night and day to re- 
pair it, and fit out new vessels to sup- 
port their troops in this amphibious 
warfare. Jlut ere long the superior 
strength of the Confederation became 
apparent. On the 13th April their 
troops attacked Duppel, and, after a 
severe contest, carried the redoui)ts, 
and forced the Danes to retire into 
the island of Alscn. The next day 
thejr assailed the t&te-du~pont of Sun- 
dewitt, the only point in advance of 
Alscn. now held by the Danes on the 
mainland; but they were unsuccess- 
ful. But on the vrhole theatre of war 
their preiwnderance was decisive. The 
forces which the Germans brought into 
the field were nejirly 100,000, of whom 
.5000 were cavalry, with 1 00 guns ; 
while the Danes, at the verj^ utmost, 
could only oppose to them 30,000, who 
liad not the advantage of possessing 
any defensible military positions. The 
odds were too unequal. On the ,20th 
April the Prussians invaded Jutland 
with 48 battalions, 48 guns, and 2000 
horse ; and the Danish generals, un- 
able to make head against siudi a ern- 
.sade, retired through the town of Kolil- 
ing, which commanded an imj)ortaiit 
bridge that 'was abandoned to the in- 
vaders. The Danes, however, returned 
on the 23d, and after a bloody combat 
(Hslodged the Prassians, but were fin- 
ally obliged to evacuate it by the fire 
of the German mortars, which reduced 
the town to ashes. 
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44. On the 8d May the Danes had 
their revenge, in the defeat of a large 
body of the Schleswig insurgents by a 
Danish corps to the north of the for- 
tress of Fredericia, near Aarhuus, in 
Jutland, with the loss of 340 nden. A 
more important advantage was gained 
by them on the 6th July over the Ger- 
man corps of General Bonin, 18,000 
strong, which wai^sieging Fredericia. 
It was simultaneously attacked from 
within by a sally from the garrison, 
and from without by a large Danish 
force under General Eye, which, un- 
known to the enemy, had partly rein- 
forced the garrison, and partly been 
concentrated in the adjacent forest bv 
means of their superiority at sea. Both 
attacks, which were made at one in the 
morning, met with entire success. The 
surprise was complete, and after two 
hours of a confused nocturnal combat, 
the besiegers were routed at all points, 
driven from their intrenchments, and 
all their siege-artillery and equipage, 
with several of their field-guns, taken. 
While General Rye’s corps was gain- 
ing these successes to the north and 
west of Fredericia, another Danish 
corps, under General Molkte, attacked 
and put to the rout 8000 Germans, to 
the south of the fortress, and drove 
them back through Kolding. The 
loss of the Germans in this disastrous 
affair was 90 oflicers and 3250 men 
killed and wounded, with their whole 
siege- artillery and stores. These great 
n<ivantages were defJirly purchased by 
the Danes -with the loss of General 
Eye, wlio had so ably njanned the at- 
tack, and was slain early in the action. 
This brilliant lActory was nnnicdiately 
followed'l)y the retreat of the Germans 
from a great part of Jutland. A con- 
vention was soon after concluded at 
Berlin (July 10), which established an 
nimistice for six months, and pro- 
vided for the entire evacuation of that 
])rovince by the German forces. In 
the mean time, the disputed province 
of Schleswig w-as to bo governed, in 
the name of the King of Denmark, by 
a commission composed of one person 
mimed by liirn, one by the King of 
Prussia, and an arbiter appointed by 
England. These terms were extremely 


favourable to the Danes, for they pro- 
vided a separate government for &nles- 
wig, whereas the commission which 
governed both duchies during the for- 
mer armistice had been mainly in tho 
interest of the insurgents, and had ar- 
rayed all they could of the strength of 
the northern province l^inst th^ Dan- 
ish crown. But theyh^d hot array 
the whole, for the majomy of the in- 
habitants were again^ them ; and it 
was observed in these combats, that 
none of tho Danish troops evinced 
such hnimosity as those which had 
been drawn from the province of Schles- 
wig. By a secret treaty signed at the 
same time with the public convention, 
it was provided that, in the event of 
the Schleswig-Holstein army declining 
to accept the armistice, the Danish 
Government was to be at liberty to 
employ all its forces against them, but 
not to call in the assistance of any for- 
eign power ; and that in that event 
the Prussian Government was to with- 
draw its forces, and leave the insur- 
gents. to their own resources. 

45.' Negotiations for a final treaty of 
peace now ensued, between plenipo- 
tentiaries appointed on both sides; and 
the King of Denmark said, in his ad- 
dress to the Chambers at Copenhj^gen, 
on January 10, 1850, “ The war is not 
ended, but it is intcniiptcd, and I am 
in hopes this will lead to the desired 
result, if my deluded subjects are not 
misled by the encouragement of a great 
power. *’ The Emperor of Russia warm- 
ly supported the demands of Denmark, 
by whom the conditions of the armis- 
tice were faithfully observed, and in 
an energetic note enumerated t^e many 
and serious breaches of it hy the Schles- 
wdg insurgents and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, by whom, during its con- 
tinuance, arms and ammunition had 
been secretly sent into the duchies. 
The terms of this note left little room 
for doubt that, in the event of Prussia 
continuing this insidious policy, the 
Cabinet of St Peteraburg would take 
a part in the conflict. Lord Palmer- 
ston, seedng matters becoming so seri- 
ous, departed from his system of veiled 
8U]>port of the Schleswig insurrection, 
and proposed a conference in London 
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to adjust the matters in dispute ; but corporating the duchy with the king- 
Austria and Prussia declined to accede dom of Denmark, 
to it, as derogatory to the dimiity of 46. To all appearance the war was 
the Germanic Confederacy. Thenego- nowendcd,anaontennshighlyhon- 
tiations between the belligerent powers curable to the Danes. In truth, it 
accordingly 'Went on at Berlin, and would have been terminated at this 
tempnated on 2d July, in the conclu- period, had it not been for the dis- 
slon of a treaty of peace between the creditable breach of faith on the part 
Kiugof DcnniatrXon the one side, and of Prussia, which, chagrined at the 
the King of l^ussia and Germanic Con- untoward result of liie battle of Fre- 
lederacy on the other. By this treaty dericia, sought to continue the contest, 
^ all foimer ones between Denmark and not openly with its own forces, but 
the Geiman Confedcraejr were renew- secretly, by encouraging the insur- 
ed ; their mutual rights were lu-^stab- gents to persevere. Adiplomatic agent 
listed on the footing on which they from the duchies was tolerated at Ber- 
had been before the war. The King lin ; furloughs were openly given at 
of Denmark undertook to ratify this Hamburg to the tioops of the Confe- 
treaty], the King of Prussia not only deracy to enter their service in Hol- 
lo ratify it, but to do his best to pro- stein ; an oilice for enrolling recruits 
cure the lutification of the Germanic for theip was publicly established in 
Confederacy. The King of Denmark the capital ; finally, General Willisen, 
was authorised to employ his Wn who commanded the insurgent army, 
forces in re-establishing his authoiity was a Prussian, and half its oincors 
in Schleswig. As Duke of Holstein were of German oiigin. In these cir- 
lio was authorised to claim the sup- cumstaiiccs the armistice turned en- 
jiort of the Confederacy in re-establish- tirely to the advantage of the insur- 
ing his authority in that duchy, and gents, whose anny was daily increasing 
if it was not accorded he might em- in efficiency. The King of Denmark, 
ploy his own forces in doing so ; and therefoi*e, who knew he could rely on 
commissioners were to he appointed on tlie countenance of Russia, wisely I’c- 
each side to ascertain the boundaries solved to recommence hostilities, and 
of such pails of the Danish dominions they began on the 15tii July 1850. 
as belonged to the Gciman Confedc- The in.surgent army, thirty-two thou- 
racy. Within eleven days of the rati- sand strong, then occupied IdstAdt 
iication of this treaty, the Prussian and Wedelspang, on which two points 
troops were to withdraw from Schles- tlieir whole force was concentrated, 
wig, and in eleven days more from The Danish general, on the other hand, 
Holstein. A protocol was, two days took possession of Flensburg on the 
after the signature of this treaty, sign- l7th, a few miles distant, with twenty- 
ed in Loudon by the plenipotentiaries eight thousand^icn — veterans inured 
who were parties to the conference to war, haviigr confidence in their offi- 
there, which provided for the main- cers as their officci’s had 4n them, and 
tenance of 'the possessions of the Crown animated with the very higliest mili- 
of Denmark in their entire integrity, tary and patriotic spirit. The .iusur- 
and that thtLquestion of the succession gent force was not less brave, hut i! 
to the Croim should be settled with was by no means equally organised, 
the same view. Austria acceded some for its officers were for the most part 
time after to this protocol, hut Prussia young men from the universities, who 
never did so. Soon after the conclu- had no military e.xperieii<;e, were un- 
siou of tile ti’eaty, the King of Den- acquainted with the troops, to the 
anark issued a proclamation to the in- command of which they had been de- 
habitants of Schleswig, guaranteeing spatched by the democratic commit- 
to the Germans settled there the same tee, and were neither qualified to feel 
])rivileges os were enjoyed by the confidence themselves nor to inspire it 
Danes, and renouncing all idea of in- in their foRowers. 
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47. The attack of the Danes was 
postponed till the 25th, in older to 
give thno for their right ^ing, whieh 
was intended t6 tnrn Qie enemy's left, * 
to make a circuit through bogs and 
marshes, which required to be passed 
before it could be reached ; but in the 
mean time the measures of General 
Von Kragh, the Danish commander, 
were made with great ability. The 
position of the iiisurj^ents was very 
strong, their troops being arranged in 
the form of a semicircle, supported by 
redoubts, with its convex side in front 
of the town of Idstedt, its right, cover- 
ed by tlie Schlei, i*estin" on the Eck- 
euiiorde and the ground between it 
aiid Sclileswig, and its left on the 
mamhes, generally impassable, whic^h 
adjoined the river Troen. The Imttle- 
field was a ivild moor, covered with 
tumuli, and ali'eady celebrated in 
Danish stoiy, for it was there that the 
Emjieror Otto had defeated Harold 
Blad Zahn (Blue Tooth), grandfather 
to Canute the Great, and forced him 
to sue for peace, and lie baptised by 
Bishop Boppo. It w'as here again, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, 
that the German and Scandinavian 
races met in hostile army, and engaged 
in moital combat on the graves of their 
fathers. 

48. At three in the morning of the 
25th the whole Danish columns were 
in motion, and ready for the attack ; 
hut it ivas delayed for some hours in 
ronseriuencc of a thick fog which over- 
spread the plain, and prevented the 
movements on the fknks from being 
seen. At length, at haB'-past ten, the 
sound of the cannonade on the flanks 
was heard, and the main liody of the 
army advanced to attack the enemy’s 
^centre. It was strongly fortified with 
rodoiibts, and the approach to them 
was through a naiTow defile between 
the Arnholzsee and the Ijaiigsce. The 
fire hero was extremely wami; the 
Danish troops, notwitlistanding the 
utmost efforts, wore unable to force 
the iutrenchments, and they sustained 
a very severe loss in an ambuscade 
skilfully laid for them in the village 
of Oberstolcke. The Germans had 
strongly occupied the houses with 


musketeers, who were kept concealed 
till throe or four hattalions were pass- 
ed, when they suddenly showed them- 
selves at the windows and on the roofs, 
and openeu a most destructive fire on 
those who followed. Several staff offi- 
cers, who rode back to ascertain the 
cause of the tumult in the reai^ were 
slain on the spot, and the whole col- 
umn thrown into disorder. Seeing 
this, the Danish general ordered a 
feigned retreat, and drew back his|i 
forces nearly^ a league from the posi- 
tion they had attained, stationing at 
the same time a large body of infantry 
and cavaliy in a masked position be- 
hind the village, tlio scene of such 
slaughter. A thousand of the enemy, 
who had been placed in the ambus- 
cade, were slain on this occasion ; but 
the Danish ai*my, with the exception 
of tliose placed behind the village, 
were in full retreat.* 

49. The Germans, deceived by this 
retrograde movement, and deeming the 
battle grained, issued in haste and some- 
what disorderly array fi‘om their in- 
trcnchments, and commenced the pur- 
suit. Von Kragh allowed them to 
advance till they had piissed the defile 
and debouched on the plains beyond, 
and then suddenly halted his troops 
and faced about, while those behind 
the village, in great strength, and with 
a large force in .artillery and cavalry, 
attacked them in flank and rear. The 
superior discipline and warlike expe- 
rience of the roi’^al army now prevailed 
over the more desultory efforts of the 
insurgents ; the left wing of the Ger- 
mans was cut off from the centre, 
driven back, the line of the Troen 
forced, and their left entirely uncover- 
ed; while on the right the Danish 

0 

* Tills was one of the first actions in which 
the Pmssian needle -gun was used. *‘The 
enemy,” says General Von Kragh, ** under 
cover of a bridge, fired with pointed balls at 
a disUnce of 100 and 150 yards. It was in 
vain that two guns shelled the skluniBhers 
at short ranges; itwa.s in vain that our ca- 
valry charged, and our infantry attempted 
to advance. In less than an hour we sunered 
great loss. The generaNn-chief was struck 
down; the chief of his staff was wounded; 
the commandant of artillery was taken pri- 
soner, after losing two of his pieces, and sev- 
eral other officers were killed and wounded.” 
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troops were making rapid nrogi-ess, 
and the sound of their artillery was 
heard in the direct roar on that side 
of the German position. Threatened 
in this manner on both flAks at once, 
Willisen could up longer maintain his 
ground in the centre, where the re- 
doubts wore stUl held, and vomited 
forth a fFenwndou» fire. They were 
abandoned accordingly ; the defile, 
the theatre of so bloody a conflict in 
the earlier part of the day, was passed 
at a run and with very little loss ; the 
whole redoubts in front of Idstedt and 
Wcdclspang were stormed, and the 
Geiman army, in deep dejection but 
good Older, retreated to Rendsburg on 
the Eider, abandoning to the victors 
the whole territoiy of Schleswig. The 
town of the same name was occupied 
by the Danish general at five in the 
evening, and headuuartei's were estab- 
lished there at midnight. It was not 
the least gratifying circumstance to 
tlio Danes, that in the harbour of £c- 
kenfiorde, which fell into their hands 
a d<iy or two after, they regained the 
nigate Gefion, wdiich had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands in the preceding 
year. 

50. This battle, which General Wil- 
lisen in his official despatch character- 
ised as ** the hardest fought of the 
ago,” was at the same time one of the 
most bloody. The loss on both sides 
amounted to nearly 8000 men, or 
about one in eight of the troops en- 
gaged ; a prodigious slaughter, unex- 
ampled in European war since the 
battle of Waterloo. Of these, hcarly 
3000, inclu^iug 85 officers, were killed 
or wounded on the side of the Dunes, 
and 5000 on that of the insurgents, 
whose loss in officers w^as jwcmiarly 
severe. Tjpro thousand wounded Ger- 
mans fell into the hands of the victors 
in tlie town of Schleswig, besides those 
who were carried off or abandoned on 
the field. • The Danes immediately 
took possession Oif the whole disputed 
territory of Schleswig, proclaimed 
martial law', and commenced in good 
earnest the reorganisation of their gov- 
ernment. The insurgents, meanwhile, 
retired into Holstein, where they made 
the utmost efibrts to reci'iut their aimy. 


But though the press was loud in their 
support, and ropresented the duchy as 
animated with the utmost enthusiasm, 
the fire was burnt out ; only seven 
hundred recruits came forwai^ to re- 
pair the losses which had been sus- 
tained, and tho^ were got only by a 
forced conscription, and bounty of ten 
dollars a-man. Having at length re- 
organised his army, 'Willisen, on the 
12th September, moved forward to 
attack the Danish forces now concen- 
tnfted in the strong jiosition of Ijbe 
Danewirke. He first endcavourod to 
turn the left flank of their position by 
gaining possession of the Doat biidgo 
of Missunde over the Schlei ; but all 
his efforts to cariy the tete-du-pont 
whiiih covci'cd it failed. In the course 
of his advance on the 12th, the Ger- 
man general attacked Eckenfiorde, 
and after having become master of it, 
he was diivcn out by the Are of the 
Danish gunboats, .whicli destroyed 
m'cat pai*t of the towm. He next en- 
deavoured to foroe the formidable po- 
sition of Danewirke, which covered 
the town of Schleswig, but it proved 
inipremiable. Finding his advance 
barred in every quarter, he fell back 
to Rendsburg, and ultimately moved 
to Ills left to attack Frederiekstadt, a 
fortified town situated at the junction 
of the Trocn and the Eider, surrounded 
by canals and marshe^ and garrisoned 
fiy nine w^cak companies. Having sat 
down before it, he bombarded it with- 
out intermission from the 30th Sep- 
tember till the 5th October, with no 
other result Ipt the destruction of a 
large part ^f the town and a great 
number of the inhabitants. Twelve 
hundred men W'ere lost by the invader 
in this abortive expedition. Having 
failed in this coup-de-maw, the Ger- 
mans retreated into Holstein, and 
Schleswig Anally remained to the King 
of Denmark. This was the last flicker 
of that terrible flame which, tw’o years 
and a half before, had burst forth with 
such violence in every part of Ger- 
many, and threatened at one time to 
involve the whole world in conflagra- 
tion. 

51. The Ring of Denmark made a 
noble use of his victory. Though miU 
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itary law was proclaimed in Schles- 
wig, no trials by military tribunals 
took place, and no executions sullied 
his triumph. One of the most terrible 
rebellions recorded in modem times 
was extinguished without one drop of 
blood shea on the scaffold. The se- 
verest punishment intiicted on the in- 
surant leaders was banishment for a 
limited number of years from Den- 
mark ; and even this was softened by 
permission to the persons sentenced to 
H^ll their effects and take the proceeds 
with them to the place of their retreat. 
The Altai pacification of the duchies 
was virtually effected at the Olmutz 
conference. Praasia was in conse- 
<iuencc obliged to withdraw the under- 
hand and insidious support which she | 
had so long given to the insurgents ; 
and the decision of the sovereigns and 
Diet having been communicated to 
the insurgents, they laid down their 
arms, and Uie Danish authorities re- 
entered without opposition into pos- 
session of the whole dominions of the 
Danish crown,* 

52. In the year 1852 a treaty was 
concluded between the principal Euro- 
}u*an jKiwors, which, althqugh beyond 
the limits in point of date assign- 
ed to this histotfy, deserves to be no- 
ticed, from the iUiportant consc<]uences 
with which it was attended in after 
times. Owing to its geogr^-phical 
position at the mouth of the Baltfc, 
and commanding there what may be 
called the front gate of Russia, Den- 
mark has long possessed a political 
importance far beyouej what would 
otherwise have arisen froip its strength 
and resources. * Like Turkey, whose 
command of the Dardanelles remlei’s 
her caiutal so great an object of inter- 
est to the Western Powers, Denmark, 
with the keys of the Sound in her 
hand, can never be an object of indif- 

♦ The comparative value of Denmark Pro- 
per, SfhlcBWiK. uml IJolstein, is sliown by 
the budget, 1st April ISfiS to let April IS&'i— 

VIZ. : 

Income- Expenditure- 
« Rix-timleni ilix-ihiilere. 

Denmark Proper, . . 0,043,800 5,518,847 

Schlo.swig, .... l,36.S,0iJ7 1,341,297 

Holstein 1,834,702 1,702,390 

9,241,029 8,012,540 


[chap. LXXII. 

fercnce cither to Russia, England, or 
France. Add to this, that the Czar 
had claims, through hereditary descent, 
to that poition of Schleswig in which 
the harboiift of Kiel is situated; and 
as the possession of that seaport would 
for the Amt time give her a communi- 
cation with the ocean out of the Sound, 
it was of the greatest' moment to 
Russia that it should fall, if not into 
her own, at least into neutral hands. 
Impressed with these views, the whole 
European Powers had a conference on 
the subject of the Danish succession, 
whicli* ended in a treaty, signed in 
London on the 24th May 1852, under 
the auspices of Lord Palmerston, 
which settled the matter. By it Aus- 
tria, Russia, Great Britaiu, France, 
Sweden, Prussia^ Saxony, and Han- 
over, recognised the integrity of the 
Danish dominions as they then stood, 
and acknowledged the present King of 
Denmark, father to the Princess of 
Wales, as heir to the whole possessions 
of the Danish crown. This treaty was 
not ratified by the Germanic Diet ; 
and many of the lesser German 
powders never signed it. The treaty 
was unconditional, and the recogniT 
tion absolute ; but there had been 
prior engagements of Denmark as to 
giving constitutions to Holstein and 
Schleswig, which were parts of the Ger- 
man Confederation apart from Deii- 
inaik proper, which were afterwards 
said hy tlie German Diet, and Austria 
and Prussia, to give them a pretext 
for invading the Danish* provinces, 
and •threatening tlie entire destruc- 
tion of Danish independ^ce.* 

* The obligations undertaken by Denmark 
at tliis time were never embodied in any for- 
mal treaty, but are to bo found in three de- 
spatches — ^viz., one from tile Danish Minister 
to Austria, on the 6th December 1851, con- 
tiiining tlic Danish proposals ; anothui from 
the Austri.'in to tlie Danish Minister, on the 
20th December 1851, giving the Austrian iu- 
tcrprciiition, in behalf of Germany, of these 
proposals ; a third, containing the reply of 
Denmark accc] ding this iuterpretutiou, dated 
20tli January 1852. 

In these, (1.) Denmark promises never to 
incoipurate Bchloswig, or Uiku any steps to 
that end ; (2 ) Germany ceases to demand 
the reunion of Schleswig with Holstein ; (3.) 
Denmark undertakes to establish a constitn- 
lion £or the whole muuai'chy, to be passed tu 
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53. Prince Leiningen, one of tlie 
ablest ministers of the Archduke John, 
and one of the most eloquent of the 
Liberal chiefs of Germany,' jtublished 
a memorial towards the end of the 
year, in which he admitted the total 
failure of the movement in favour of 
German liberty, and confesses that its 
only result had been, instead of one 
constitutional emperor, to give them 
two military despots. He ascribes 
this failure not to any external hostili- 
ty or class resistance, but simply and 
exclusively to the inability of the Ger- 
man people to govern themselves. He 
confesses that the German peoido were 
unworthy of the freedom that they 
sought for ; that the vision of unity 
was seen only by a comparatively few « 
of the illuminati — kings, professors, 
and students — ^but that the bulk of the 

a constitutional manner for common affairs, 
combined with “ indcpenticiit constitutional 
administrative institutions” in the different 
divisions of the kingdom— the whole to l»o 
so arranged that eacdi division shall retain its 
position as a member of the whole, in which 
no part is subordinated to another (4.) In 
the reorganisation of the monarchy Denmark 
is to abstain from an exclusive preference for 
her own existing democratic institutions. 

The Kuceession to the Danish inonandiy 
was settled by the treaty of London, signed 
on the 24th May 18rj2. This stipulates that 
the Powers signing it will ivcognise Prince 
Christian of Glucksliuig, and his male de- 
scendants, as successors, to succeed to the 
wliole of the states then under the sceptre of 
the Danish king, in tlic event of that mon- 
arch having no direct heirs. This treaty was 
signed hy the Emperor of Austria, Louis 
Napoleon, tho Queen of England, the King 
of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, tlie King 
of Sweden, and the King of Denmark, it 
was nflerwardB acceded to by Saxony and 
Hanover, but was not ratified by the Ger- 
maine Diet, or agreed to by many of tho lesser 
German j lowers. 

Prince Christian was tho heir by the female 
line, but the Duke of AugusUnburg, being 
tho nearest male heir, was, by the Salic law, 
entitled to succeed to the feudal duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. A part of these, 
however, was claimed, on similar grounds, 
by the reigning house of Russia, as descend- 
ants of the Dukes of Holstein Gottorp. But 
previous to this treaty being signed, renun- 
ciations in favour of Prince Ciiristian and 
his descendants were obtained from the Em- 
peror of Russia and the Duke of Angusten- 
Durg. Tho latter, in the most fomi^ 'man- 
ner, renounced all claims for liiniself and his 
family, and received m consideration of so 
doing, and ill lieu of his forfeited estates, a 
sum of £400,000. 


nation was indifferent to tbeir pro- ' 
jects, and sought only after tho reposo 
which they nnd disturbed. Making 
every allowance for the iilcemted 
feelings of oiio of the chief apostles of 
German freedom and unity, it is im- 
possible to den)' that there is much 
truth in these observations. Hut 
without settling in the melancholy 
belief that the Teutonic race, pre-emi- 
nent above all others for their love 
of freedom, is incapable of bearing its 
excitements, and is doomed to drag on 
a weaiy existence tlii’ough age.s of im- 
patient servitude, it is more consonant, 
both to political justice and the real 
merits of that noble race of men, to 
say that the movement failed, not be- 
cause the Germans were unwortliy of 
liberty, but because they were misled 
ill the effort to attain it. They 
thought they could alter tho character 
of men by merely changing their insti- 
tutions ; and they did this in so vio- 
lent a way as necessarily rendered the 
whole effort abortive. They moved too 
fast ; they established self-government 
before men were prepared for it. They 
gave to a people, wholly uimeeiistome'd 
to the exorcise of political rights, uni- 
versal suffrage ; they conferred unlim- 
ited powers on their representatives; 
and, departing altogether from the 
old Eijropean principle of the repre- 
sentation of classes,thcy founded gov- 
ernment everywhere on that of num- 
bers. The consequence was, that tho 
passion for liberty generally ran into 
that for licon^, the generous feelings 
, were siippla^^ted by the selfish in near- 
ly all tho leaders’; and siicli crimes 
were “committed in the name of 
liberty,” in Madame Roland’s words, 
as detached every right-thinking man 
from its side. 

54. Such was tho cxtravagaiuje of 
the measures pursued, and the magni- 
tude of the crimes coniniitted, in the 
course of this frantic and headlong 
chaso, that the cause of freedom would 
have been really lost, ami probably for 
ever, in German)', had it not been for 
a very singular circumstance, spring- 
ing from the inherent jn-ohity and good 
faith of the nation, and which hon- 
ourably distinguishes their revolution 
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from those of France. The army, could only |)rcsent a temporary barrier 
gonerall^ sneaking, was faithful ; it against the inroads of democracy, and 
was their ndelity and adherence to curb or .^lunish its first excesses. It 
duty which extricated the German is in political institutions, founded on 
people from their gi'eatcst dangers. It wisdom and adapted to nece^ities, 
was that which terminated the anarchy that in an age of ^ advancing iiitelli* 
of Frankfort, restored lawful authority gence the only lasting security against 
in Prague and Vienna^ saved Austria these, the most formidable enemies of 
in Italy, and crushed the hydra of re- real freedom, is to bo found. This 
volution in Berlin and Baden. But for barrier was erected by Count Bmn- 
it the Assemblies of Germany, elected denburg's Administration, when they ^ 
by universal suffrage, would have torn changed the principle of representation 
society in pieces, as they had done in in Prussia, without disfmnchising a 
France ; and the Fatherland, instead human being, from i?ie election hy head 
of advancing steadily and secuircly in to the eUciUm hy classes, and with that 
the paths of self-control and real free- modification left every man a vote for 
dom, would have been lured by the the representation in the National As- 
fallacious light of democracy into thti sembly. The adoption of the principle 
depths, first of revolutionary, and then .which Mr Burke long ago described as 
of imperial despotism. Freedom, at the true and only safe foundation for 
least in the popular sense of the word, popular representation, at once esta- 
is not as yet established in Germany, blished a barrier against democratic 
for the people have little direct sliarc despotism in Prussia, and to the sc- 
in the manugement of affairs ; but the curity which it afforded, the suhso- 
fonndations of it liave been safely laid, quent internal peace and general pro- 
becaiise this was done without the de- sperity which that countiy has enjoyed 
struution of any of the classes of so- are mainly to bo ascribed. It is a curi- 
.ciety. Freedom has been permanently oiis circunistahce, illustrating the al- 
dcstroyed in Franco, because in its mostsnpcrhuman wisdom of the ancient 
first excesses all classes between the conquerors of the world, and the slow 
throne and the peasant were ruined, progress of jiolitical knowledge in the 
Amidst the acclamations of tlie mill- great body of mankind, that the reme- 
titudo and universal enthusiasm, the dy against the dangers of democracy, 
revolt of the French Guards i|^ May which reflection only revealed to the 
1789 occasioned the overthrow, first of greatest political pliilosophci's of mo- 
tho throne, next of the tribune, and, dern times in the close of the cight- 
iii the end, of anything like froedom centh century, and experience taught 
ill the land. Amidst universal male- the most generally educated nation of 
dictions and the execrations of the Enropein the middle of the nineteenth, 
whole Lilierals of £urope,gtho fidelity had been established in the very earli- 
of the Prussian troops preserved the est days of the Roman. Republic ; and 
fiibric of society in Northern Germany, tbht in their “ Centuries** has been loft 
and has thereby in the end opened the to the imitation of all future timed an 
gatesjWithout destroying the bulwarks, institution which secures for freedom 
of Teutonic liberty. all its blessfngs, and takes from domo- 

55. But the fidelity of the soldiers cracy the worst of its dangers. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

AUSTRIA, FROM THE BREAKING OUT OF THE INSURREOXION IN MARCH 1848 
TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


1. The intelligence of the Revolution 
in Paris reached Vienna on the - 1st 
March, and the sensation pi*odnc€4 iu 
all classes hy that stupendous event was 
immense. In the court and aristocratic 
circles the prevailing feeling was one 
of consternation, and almost despair ; 
in the literaiy and artistic society, of 
boundless enthusiasm ; in the bour- 
geois, of satisfaction and hope. The 
throne of Charles, defended by a mci’e 
handful of heroes, had not fallen till 
after three days’ severe fighting with 
fifty thousand insurgents; that of Louis 
PhUippe had succumbed, almost with- 
out resistance, before a trifling band of 
desperadoes, though yarded by sixty 
thouiAnd soldiers. Inei'e was enough 
here to appal the most courageous on 
the one side ; to encourage, on the 
other, the most timid. The chiefs of 
the secret societies, which there, as 
elsewhere, existed in great numbers, 
hidden in the obscurity of a large me- 
tropolis, instantly put themselves in 
motion ; and the general fervour en- 
abled them to work upon public opin- 
ion with almost instantaneous elVeet. 
Swift as tlio electric telegraph, the 
exciting news flew from city to city, 
from burgh to burgh, from village to 
village. The intelligence received from 
Italy and Northern and Central Ger- 
many soon heightened the excitement 
produced by the catastrophe in Paris ; 
and it was next to impossible for 
Vienna to remain tran(iuil when Milan 
had chased the Imperial eagles from 
its streets, and Dresden, Berlin, Stut- 
gai'dt, Baden, and Munich, were in a 
state of approaching or open insurrec- 
tion. 

2. The movement in the Imperial 
city began Qin the 6th Maroh, in one 
of the meetings of the Industrial As- 


sociation, which, undismayed by the 
presence of the Archdpke Charles and 
Count Kollowrat, voted uncmimously 
an address to the Emperor, in which 
they set forth, in the strongest terms, 
the shock mven to credit, the stagna- 
tion of industry, and the danger of 
any longer continuance of smdi a state 
of things, aggravated so .seriously os it 
recently had been by the iinporiant 
intelligence from Western Euro]>e. In 
their Simplicity, the Liberals of Vienna 
thoiiglit that a revolution was the only 
remedy for their jieculiar evils; that 
it would at once rastore credit and ex- 
tinguish discontent. For several days 
after, the excitement went on increas- 
ing, and at Icn^h reached such a 
height as to bo mtognther unbearable 
witnout a channel tor its expansion. 
Thi4 channel was found in a petition, 
drawn up by the professora of the Uni- 
veraity of Vienna, and signed by all 
the students, and a great proportion 
of the hoii-seholders in the metropolis, 
which, after setting forth in general 
terms the necessity which existed for 
an ** immediate advance in the path of 
progress tenured by w’isdom,** espe- 
cially in Consequence of the events 
which had recently convulsed society 
in the West, w’ent on specifically to 
demand the immediate publication of 
the budget ; the periodical convocation 
of the representative bodies, compre- 
hending all classes and intci-ests and 
invested with the right to vote and 
control the supplies ; freedom to the 
press, publicity iu criminal proceed- 
ings, the erection of municipal and 
communal hiws, and the representa- 
tion, in the provincial assemblies, ^f 
tlic agi'iciiltural, commercial, indus- 
trial, and scientific interests. It was 
not presented to the Emperor, but was 
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addressed to the Provincial Estates of recently appointed to the office of 
Ijower Austria, the meeting of which minister of state, to regulate the in- 
stood fixed for the 13th March. tomal affairs of the Empire, appeared 

3. To the inhabitants of a free at a window when these ][iet|itioners 
countiy there appears little objection- made their appearance, and endea- 
able in these demands ; but they be- voured to appease the tumult by pro- 
camc eminently perilous from the posing that the students should send 
manner in which Aey were urged twelve deputies to support the petition 
upon the Governhient of Austria at of the Estates. Tliey immediately did 
this time. It was soon /ipparcnt that so, and the twelve juvenile deputies 
their accexitance was to be won, not were introduced. Before they had 
by solicitation or representation, but time, however, to commence the state- 
force. On the morning of the 1 2tli, ment of their demands, a youiig man, 
the students of the university, who, with an inflamed visage and sparkling 
with the professors, had erected them- eyes, lushcd into the court holding 
selves the day before into a delibera- aloft a paper, and calling out, “The 
tive body, assembled tumultuously jn speech of Kossuth ! ” A thousand 
their great hall, and adopted a peti- voices immediately exclaimed, “The 
tion to the Emperor, containing the speech of Kossuth ! — Read ! read ! 
usual demands of the Idheral party. He began to read, accordingly, an in- 
They next proceeded, followed by an flaminatory address delivered on the 
immense mob in the highest state of 3d March' to the Assembly at Pesth ; 
rxeitement, and singing revolutionary and at one phrase in it — “ 1 know 
songs, to the Imperial palace, where that it is as difficult for an antiquated 
tliey were coldly received by the Arch- policy as for an old man to detach 
duke Louis and Count Kollowrat, himself from the idea of a long life ’* — 
who refused them admittance to the the applause was such that ho was 
Emiieror. Upon this they retired for obliged to read it thrice over, followed 
the evening, but it was only after fix- on every occasion by frenzied amfifeuse; 
ing a point of rendezvous for the day and the words “ Metternich ! Metter- 
followiiig, when (March 13) they re- nicdi ! ” resounded from thousands of 
turned in greater strength, and still lips. • 

greater determination in their hearts. 4. The mass of the students now 
Receiving an evasive answer from the forced their way into the hall of the 
Emperor to their petition of the pro- representatives, and concussed the 
vious day, they rushed in a tumultuous members into the adoption of their 
body from the hall of the University petition to the Emperor. It was evi- 
to the palace, where the Provincial dent that, unless the Estates made an 
Estates were now assem^blcd. In the immediate effort to assert their autho- 
crowd which followed >ho professors rity, the lead of the movement would 
and students were to be' seen those slip from their hands, and fall into 
strange visages, uncouth figure.s, and those of the students and mob of 
savage expressions which presage the Vienna; and they determined to re- 
moral convulsions of the world. The pair at once in a body to the Imperial 
universal cry was for the liberty of the palace. The tumult amongst the peo- 
press, religious liberty, nniveraal edu- plo was at this time so violent, that 
cation, a general arming of the people, all considerations of prudence and rca- 
^ constitution, and the unity of Gcr- son were swept away before it. An 
many. “ Long live free and indepen- outrageous mob moved to the palace 
dent Gennany!” — “Long live the of the minister-in-chief, Prince Met- 
Italians in arras Long live the temich, which they immediately broke 
Magyars ! ” — “ Long live the patriots into and sacked from top to bottom, 
Prague ! ” Such were the cries His friends and servants in vain en- 
whlcji rose from the crowd, and were deavoured to persuade the veteran 
110 sooner heard tlian they were fran- statesman to close his ddbrs against 
lically cheered. Count Montecuculli, the intruders. “They will say that I 
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'^as afraid," said the brave old man, 
and he let them in. Meanwhile the 
Estates, followed by the students and 
a great crowd, proceeded to the Im- 
perial padace. When they anived in 
front of that edifice, the troops, who 
were drawn up to defend it, opened to 
let the members bf the Estates pass, 
but closed with lowered bayonets to 
keep out their tumultuous followers. 
Advancing from the Imperial palace 
to that of the Estates, the military 
were received with storms of hisses, 
stones and other missiles were thrown 
at them, and an officer was wounded. 
Orders were now given to fire, and the 
troops aftenvards charged witli the 
bayonet, by which five persons were 
killed. The mob upon this dispersed, 
but it was only to scatter themselves 
over the city, and prepare everywhere 
a strenuous resistance. Gunsmitlis* 
shops were broken into, arms began to 
be seen in the hands of the insurgents, 
and a house building in the square of 
Hof furnished an ample store of mis- 
siles with which to assault the arsenal 
of the city guard, the next object of 
attaok. Several charges of cavaliy 
took place, and blood began to How. 
In this alarming .state of affairs, a de- 
putation of the officers of the civic 
guard repaired to the palace to exidain 
the case to the Emperor Ferdinand I. ; 
but his agitation was such that he 
could not receive them. They were 
admitted, however, to tlie Archduke 
Louis ; but all their entreaties, joined 
to those of tlio deputation 'of the 
Estates, could not prevail on the Gov- 
ernment to act decidedly again.st the 
insurgents. Encouraged by this weak- 
ness, the insun'ection spread with ter- 
rible rapidity, and soon assumed the 
most alarming pi'oportioiis. Deputa- 
tion after deputation, from the stu- 
dents, the citizens, and the magis- 
trates, succeeded each other at the 
palace with stunning rapidity, and few 
departed without obtaining the pro- 
mise of some concession, the announce- 
ment of which, instead of quieting the 
mob, only excited them the more, and 
prompted others to press forward with 
still more ^dangerous demands. Im- 
portant changes were already prepar- 


ing, when the rector of the University 
Ma^ifique throw himself at the feet 
of the Archduke Louis, and, with tears 
in his eyes, extorted from him the 
promise that the students should be 
armed from the public arsenals at eight 
o’clock on the fpllowing morning, ^lis 
was capitulatil^ fbf the monarchy. 
The students ^re two thousand in 
number, sons of the most respectable 
citizens of Vienna, and the leaders of 
the insurrection. 

6. The utmost aritation prevailed 
at the palace, when Frince Mettcrnicli 
arrived from the office of the chancery. 
He \va8 received with groans and 'hisses 
from the mob, but succeeded in get- 
ting ill without sustaining actual vio- 
lence. Silence was at length restored, 
and, rising witli inexpressible dignity, 
he said : “ The object of mv entire 
life is summed up in one word— devo- 
tion. I declare in this soleimi moment 
before God, to whom my heart is open, 
before you who hear me, that in the 
course of my long career I have never 
had a thought but for the safety of the 
monaTchy. If it is now thought that 
my presence at the head of affairs is 
inconsistent with that safety, 1 am 
i-eiqly to retire. In that ease my re- 
treat will not be a sacrifice, and from 
afar as near 1 shall never have a 
thought but for the happiness of my 
countiy.” Then addressing the Arch- 
duke Louis, he said ; “ My lord, I re- 
sign my situation into your hands as 
into those of the Emperor ; from this 
moment I renter private life. Gentle- 
men, 1 ioT^e thaj; the report will 
speedily be spread, that in retiring 
from the ministry 1 have carried witli 
me the monarchy. I protest solemnly 
and beforehand against such an asser- 
tion. No one in the world, more than 
myself, has shoulders broad enough to 
bear away a State. If empn'nr a dis- 
it is never till they hare eorne 
to despair of themselves." He then 
withdrew as a private individual in- 
to the circle, and convened on the 
events of the day as if he had been a 
stranger to thorn, exaiiiining theil* 
character and foretelling their conse- 
quences with a sagacity which became 
lirophetic. 
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6. All woi aocoa^lislied by the re- 
treat of the iwime-minister. He soon 
after had an interview with the Empe- 
ror, when he said ; “ Sire I your Ma- 
jesty has but one of two parts to take 
m resolving the problem which the 
revolt has now submittod to your de- 
termination— coQcessCoii or resistance. 
Concession in presence of an insurrec- 
tion is revolution ; resistance is a 
struggle. If your Majesty decides for 
concession, my conscience imposes on 
me the duty of laying at your Majes- 
1y*s feet my resignation. If you should 
decide for resistance, 1 am ready to 
follow you on a m-ound where success 
is now certain, in either case, I shall 
esteem myself fortunate to have an 
opportunity of giving to the monarchy 
the last proof of my devotion, by sac- 
rificing myself for it.” At the men- 
tion of resistance, the monarch, who 
was destitute of fiionness, turned pale, 
as if he had seen a spec^tve. His ex- 
pression and silence sufficiently proved 
that between concession and resistance 
his mind was made up. Mettcrnich 
saw that it was all over, and, respeiJt- 
fully bowing, took his leave. He set 
out on the following day with the 
Princess Mettcrnich for Feldsbcrg, the 
mamiilicent residence of the Prince of 
Lichtenstein. The public indignation, 
however, was so violent, that he was 
obliged to leave it, and bo continued 
his journey with her to Dresden. The 
dangers which thickened around him, 
however, w'ere such, that tliey were 
obliged to go on clauc|e8tincly under 
feigned names, and in ^>petiial dan- 
ger of their lives, to BrniiAvick, Han- 
over, Minden, and Arnheim. At the 
last place he heard that a price had 
been put on his head, and five hundred 
ducats offered to whoever sliould pro- 
duce it. He escaped all his dangers 
nptwithstanding, and roached London 
ih safety. An entire change after his 
departure immediately took place in 
the miuistiy at Yietipa. M. Sedhiizki, 
the chief of police, retired with Met- 
ternich ; ana the Counts Kollowrat 
and Monteeuculli were chargeil with 
the formation of anew ministry formeil 
on the most Liberal principles. At 
the same time, a decree was issued 


ordering the foimation of a buigher 
guard in Vienna, the abolition of all 
restrictions on the press, and the con- 
vocation of the Estates in all the pro- 
vinces of the monarchy. The revolu- 
tion was complete and universal. A 
convulsion which brought Austria to 
the brink of ruin, all but swept it 
from the hook of nations, and roduced 
it to the humiliation of invoking Ihe 
perilous intervention of a foreign 
power, had been completed by two 
thousand students, headed by the 
most learned men in the State ! — 
a memorable proof of the differepoe 
between literary and philosophical 
ability, and the necessity for practical 
acquaintance with affairs and the 
disposition of men, to qualify for the 
direction of mankind. 

7. The concessions made by the Em- 
peror, great as they were, and even the 
departure of their chief enemy, Met- 
ternich, wciie far from appeasing the 
revolutionists at Vienna, Deputation 
after deputation succeeded each other at 
the palace, all professingtheutmost loy- 
alty to the Emperor, hut^none depart- 
ing without having more or less on* 
larged the breach in the bulwarks of 
the Empire. The abolition of the 
censorship of the press, which was at 
once conceded, -was not enough ; they 
insisted on its absolute and umiualified 
liberty, which was also granted. The 
workmen called out for a roduction in 
the price of all that was cat or drank, 
and ail immediate abolition of all du- 
ties on^irticlcs of consumption. Suit- 
ing the action to the word, they pro- 
ceeded to break into and level with 
the ground the whole buildings, round 
the capital, where the octroi was col- 
lected. Their contents were distribu- 
ted among the assailants. The stu- 
dents, who had received arms that 
very morning (14th March) on the 
promise that they would jiroserve the ^ 
public peace, and had been organised 
in battalions with surprising rapidity, 
made no serious attempt to arrest these 
disordera. They concentrated all t^ir 
efforts for the formation of a oonstitu- 
tion which might unite evjufything 
they desired. ‘ So completely md they 
cony the sympathies of the citizens 
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with them in their demandH, that the 
haiikera, Sina and RQtbsuhild, sent 
considerable sums to these juvenile 
revolutionists to enable them to com- 
plete Ihoir equipments. Pressed thus 
on all sides, the Emperor issued a pro- 
clamation, announciiis an assembly of 
all the Estates of his Kingdom at Vi- 
enna before the 3d July, and another 
on the day following (March 16), re- 
commending abstinence from all in- 
sults to the military. To appease the 
public mind, and convince the people 
no had not fled from his capital, he 
drove on the 15th through the prin- 
cipal streets of Vienna in an open 
caliche, and was received with loud 
acclamations. 

8. While these decisive events were 
passing in the inotropolis, troubles of 
a still graver sort, and of more sinister 
augury, liad broken out in Hungary 
and Bolieniia. The intelligence from 
Paris was received at Prasburg, when 
the Diet of the foi*mer kingdom was 
sitting ; and the first use which Kos- 
suth and the leaders of the Hunga- 
rian Liberals ma<le of the intelligence 
was (March 3) to suspend their ordi- 
nary labours to discuss an address to 
the Emperor as King of Hungary, 
praving liim to take measures suited 
to the gravity of existing rircumstances. 
It was the reading of his speech on 
this occasion, and of the address it- 
self, which produced so decisive an ef- 
fect, as already recoViutcd, at Vienna, 
on the 13th March. The address 
passed by a large majority, and it was 
ordered to be presented by the Arch- 
duke Stephen, the regent of the king- 
dom. At the same time troubles broke 
out in Bohemia, and Prague became 
the centre of an agitation as exclusive- 
ly national as Pesth had become. As 
the object of the Hungarian^ was to 
obtain a separation of the kingdom of 
Hungary from the Austrian monarchy, 
so the design of the agitators in Bo- 
hemia was to effect a similar separation 
of Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia, and 
th^ir erection into a distinct Tiiouarchy, 
govern!^ by its own laws, legislature, 
and iiAii^icipal institutions, and united 
with Austria only by the link of a 
common sovereign. Both the Hun- 


garian Bohemian petitions de- 
manded, in addition, an enlargement 
of the base of the national representa- 
tion, the election of municipal officers 
by the people, liberty of the press, 
publicity of criminal proceedings ; the 
suppression of feudal rights, corvees, 
and exclusive privileges ; security of 
personal freedom, the general arming 
of the people, ‘ and military service ' 
obligatory alike on all. Tims, while 
Central and Northern Germany were 
{>assionatoly> striving for the unity 
of the Fatherland, the Austrian Em- 
pire was distracted with passions 
which threatened to break it up into 
separate states, of which Austria pro- 
per would be the most inconsiderable, 
and the hostility of races was burst- 
ing forth with unprecedented fury in 
all the eastern provinces of the con- 
federa^. 

9. Two days after the revolution *■ 
of 13th March broke out at Vienna 
a deputation of a luiiidred and fifty 
pei'soris from the Hungarian Diet at 
Presbui-g made their appearance in 
the capital, headed by Kossuth. Their 
demands were — the nomination of a 
ministry purely * Hungarian, respon- 
sible to the Hungarian Diet alone for 
their actions ; a new rej)rcBentation of 
the entire population, without distinc- 
tion of rank or birth ; the organisa- 
tion of a national guard through the 
whole kingdom ; the translation of 
{he scat of the Diet from Preshurg to 
Pestli ; and the concession of similar 
liberties to ^ the other countries of 
the EmpiyJ^o which the petitioners 
declared tneir firm desire to remain 
united. Kossuth and the (’ouiit Ba- 
thiany, a Hungarian noble of high 
rank and ardent patriotic feelings, Avero 
at the head of this deputation ; the 
Archduke Stephen, the Regent of 
Hungary, had preceded their arrival 
by a few days. The deputation re- 
ceived (March l.'i) the most flattering 
reception ; an immense crowd filled 
the streets, which resounded with 
cries of “ Vi vat Kossuth ! Vi vat Bath- 
iany ! ” the Hungarian arms floated in 
the air, and univeisal transports pre- 
vailed. The iiillucnce oj these peti- 
tiouei's, whom the Government, in 
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their present state of weakness, had 
no means of resistinpf, speedily ap- 
peared in the appointment of tlie 
Archduke Stephen as Viceroy of Hun- 
gary, assisted by a council composed 
wholly of Hungarians, presided over 
by Count Bath i any. This was accom- 
panied by a constitution, framed on 
such Liberal principles that it abol- 
ished at one blow the whole privileges 
of the nobility, and distinction be- 
tween them and the peasants, and 
declared all equal in the eye of the 
law. These principles were* to be the 
bases of the new constitution, and they 
were such as, carried into effect, 
amounted to a total social and nation- 
al revolution. 

10. The announcement of those as 
the principles of the future Hungarian 
(•onstitution was soon after followed 
by a similar concession to the Bohe- 
mian States. On the 8th A])ril a 
ilocr(‘e, framed by the now po])ular 
niinistiy, appeared, which was of so 
sweeping a character that it left 
nothing to bo desired by the most 
ardent lovers of Sclavonic frce<loin. 
The Emperor by it accorded lh<* whole 
demands of the Bohemian patriots. 
The young prince, Francis .losepli, 
son of the Archduke Cliarles^ and the 
heir- presumptive of the monarchy, 
was declared Viceroy. Bohemia, with 
Silesia and Moravia, were erected 
again into a 8e])aratc monarchy, *a^ 
before their in corporation with the 
Austrian Empire ; all persons holding 
office were to ho S^Javonians, or 
“ Tc7tccA\%*' as they are^^.ere called, 
and capable of speaking hotli that 
language and (lennan. In addition 
to this, judicial proceedings wore all 
to ho public; a sejiarate and rcspoii- 
siblo “Chancery” or (iovernment was 
to he established at I’ragiie; the Na- 
tional Assembly was to sit alternately 
at Prague, and Briinn in Moravia ; 
national guards were to ho established, 
feudal rights and privileges abolished, 
religious and civil eipiality iiitro- 
diu-etl. The legislature was to consist 
of a house of magnates, and one of 
popular deputies, chosen by univeraal 
suifragi'. • 

11. Not content with these conces- 
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sions, the leaders of the Sclavonic 
movement conjiroked a meeting of the 
whole Sclavcs of the Austrian Empire, 
to meet at Prague on the 31st May to 
consider what measures were neces- 
sary to secure the interests of the 
Sclave race in the general transmut- 
ing of nations into empires accord- 
ing to their race, whicli was going 
forward. The resolution they camo 
to bore— “The people of Europe are 
coming to a common nnderstanding. 
The Germans are meeting in an As- 
sembly at Frankfort, which will take 
from the Austrian Enqiire as much as 
is necessary to complete Gennan na- 
tionality. Thus the Austrian Empire 
will he incorporated with Germany, 
and with it will be united the non- 
German provinces of that emi>ire. In 
such a crisis the independence of the 
Sclavonic races, united to Austria, 
runs the greatest possible risk of being 
destroyed. 'The most saiTcd right' of 
man is to preserve his independence ; 
the time has now arrived when we 
too, the Sclavcs, are called upon to 
take steps to act in common, and 
assert our rights.” This address to 
tho Sclaves did not long i-emain a 
dead letter. The Congress opened on 
the 2d June, and sat only till tho 12th 
of that month ; hut in that short time 
enough was done to show that the de- 
puties assumed riglits, and ]ntt forward 
pretensions, inconsistent not merely 
with the existence of the Austrian 
Empire, but of every empire what- 
ever in whic,h the Sclave race existed, 
which was not based on their exclu- 
sive domination. Great unanimity 
prevailed in the Assembly. A provi- 
sional government was established at 
Prague, whicli published an address 
to all Europe, in which they declared 
their dctcnniinitioii to obtain full jus- 
tice for the Sclavonic race, and oblige 
the whole of the east of Europe to 
make reparation for the wrongs they 
had inflicted on it. It was a remark- 
able circumstance, that all the debates 
in the Sclave Assembly were edh- 
ducted, and their addresses publish- 
ed, in the German Jangtiagei the 
only one whicli was intelligible to all ; 
an ominous circumstance to their 
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cause, and an insurmountable diffi- 1 moment, and extricated him from the 


cult}r in tlie way of the construction 
a united Sclavonic Empire. | 

12. The Austrian Governor, Prince i 
WindischgTatz, now saw that it was 
high time to act, and that any farther 
dalliance with the Sclave Conm-esa 
would end in the dissolution of the 
monarchy. He accordingly concen> 
trated a considerable force, occupied 
the principal military points in Plague, 
and, while taking up a strictly defensive 
attitude, showed that ho was prepared, 
if necessaiy, to dissolve the Assembly. 
Upon this (June 12) the excitement 
at Prague became extreme, and the 
exasperation of the people, headed as 
usual by the students, was such, that 
tlicy could not refrain from insult- 
ing Prince Windischgratz to his face. 
The pretext was, his refusal to give 
them the arms which he well knew 
they w’ould immediately turn against 
him. The Princess Windischgratz, 
having appeared at the window to 
look at the crowd in the street, which 
had not yet proceeded to any act of 
violence, was shot dead by an assassin 
concealed behind a high bow-window. 
She belonged to a doomed race; she 
was the daughter of the Princess 
Schwartzeiiberg, who, to save her 
children, rushed into the flames and 
jierished at Paris in 1809. Upon this 
(•.atastrophe the prince, without oidcr- 
infg the troojis, drawn up in front of 
tlie building, to fire, went down, and, 
calmly addressing the insurgents, said : 
“Gentlemen, if you wish to insult 
me because 1 am a nobleman, you may 
do so ; go to the front of the ^lalace, 
and you shall not be disturbed ; I will 
even give you a guard to ]3rotect you 
from injury. But if you wish to iu- 
.sult me because I am Coniniandaiit of 
Prame, I give you fair warning that 
1 wul not pennit it ; I shall resist it 
with all the means in my power. My 
wife has just been killed; do not 
drive me into acts of rigour.’* So 
little were the mob impressed with this 
magnanimous conduct, that they rush- 
ed forward, and, seizing him, dragged 
the )n*ince towards a lamp -post, iu- 
teuding to hang him on the spot. 
Some soldiers'l^ppily came up at tlie 


hands of the assassins. 

13. The combat now commenced, 
and so completely were the insurgents 
organised and prepared for action, 
that barricades were run up in all 
parts of. the town, guarded by formid- 
able masses of armed men. Prince 
Windischgratz 'acted with' equal hu- 
manity and military skill. Abandon- 
ing those nai'ts of the city wliich he 
could not iiold without severe blood- 
shed, he withdrew to the heights 
which command it, and after arrang- 
ing his great mortars in the most 
favourable position, he allowed the 
rcbels twenty -four hours themselves 
to level the 'banicades, intimating at 
tbe same that; if this was not done he 
would at the expiry of that time com- 
mence the bombardment. The time 
elapsed without any submission being 
made, and after repeatedly prolonging 
it, Windischgratz at length reluctantly 
gave orders (June 16) for the fire to 
be commenced. The insurgents fought 
with the courage of despair, and all 
the energy vrhi^ is inherent in the 
Sclavonic race; but nothing could 
witlistaiid the superiority of the Aus- 
trian guns. After six - and - thirty 
hours’ bombardment, the mills of the 
MolUau, the strongest intrenched posi- 
tion of the rebels, were consumed ; 
and at length they became sensible 
that the defence could no longer be 
maintained, and surrendered at dis- 
cretion. By the night of tbe 17th 
the barricades were all abandoned, 
and the Sclavonic Assembly dis- 
solved. 

14. AltlJough the Sclavonic revolu- 
tion w^as in reality extinguished by 
this act of vigour, yet the i-eniaiiis of 
it still lingered in the Bohemian pro- 
vinces. The insurrection and conllict 
in Prague w’erc represented elsewhere 
as a victory, and immense eflbrts Averc 
everywhere made to rouse the rural 
population to fly to the defence of their 
endangered brethren there. Large 
bodies of men weic roused by these 
means, and indrchcd, wdtli banners 
and military music at their head, to- 
Avards that capital, where they learned 

I the real state of all'airs, and returned 
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mournful and downcast to their homes. 
Several weeks, however, elapsed before 
the agitation subsided, and enough 
transpired daring that time to demon- 
strate hoiW. widespread had been the 
ramifications of tlie insurrection, and 
how vast the deigns of the leaders for 
the establishment of a great empire, 
built up out of the fragments of the 
adjoining nionai*chies.. This plan was 
to form a united Sclave empire, em- 
bracing Croatia, Sclavonia, Servia, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Livonia, 
and Gallicia. The insurrection was 
to have broken out simidtaneously 
in Agram, Prague, Cracow, and Pres- 
burg. Secret societies were establish- 
ed in all the Sclavonic provinces, em- 
bracing a large poition ^f the inhabit- 
ants, and t&iiig their orders from 
the ruling bodies in these four gi’eat 
towns. The design was to have moved 
the whole Sclavonic race ai once. The 
events in Western Europe precipitated 
the insurrection before the intended 
time, and thereby in effect rendered it 
abortive. The Emperor of Russia was 
looked to os the head of this Sclavonic 
empire, which was to bo entirely dis- 
severed from Austria, and to consist 
of a strange mixture of imperial and 
republican institutions. A prayer, con- 
taining an impious parody on that of 
our Saviour, was disseminated among 
the Sclavcs hi this separate dominion, 
and every morning and evening ad- 
dressed to the Czar, os a heavenly 
being, by hundreds of thousands of 
the ardent and ignorant in various 
countries of Eastern Europe.* 

s 

15. While these impmant events 
were, passing in the Sclavonic pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, Hun- 
OARY hod become the theatre of a 
still more terrible revolt, which in its 

"Notre P6re Russo qui 6tes au nord, 
quo voire nom soit sanotifle, que votre rcgliie 
nous arrive, que voire volonte suit faito ,*iu 
iionl eomnie cher nous,~Penneitez-noiis de 
manger noire pain qiioiidien sous votre pro- 
tection,— pardonnez-nous nos hosiilites con- 
tre vous, coniine nous vous pardnniions les 
toumiens auxqiiels vous avez livr^ nos fr^res, 
— ne nous laissez pas succomber aux tenia- 
tifuis qui conduisent en Siberie, inais d6Iivrez- 
nous bientdt de PAutrlche. Atnsi-suit-il.” — 
Balleydier, ii. 28 . 


ultimate results brought the House of 
Hapsburg to the very verge of ruin. 

intelligence of the revolution at 
Paris excited a more immediate and 
alai'ming fennentation at Presburg 
tlian it had done at Vienna. Kossuth, 
and tlie other leadci's of the united 
cause of Hungarian independence and 
liberty, had riiere been long engaged 
in preparations for the approachmg 
movement, and the advices from Paris 
and Vienna did not occasion the in- 
sun*ection, which, ere long, became so 
formidable ; they only accelerated and 
determined the periods of its breaking 
out. At Pesth, the ancient capital of 
the Hungarians, and where tlie na- 
tional feeling was most strong and 
undivided, the movement firat began. 
On the 15th March a liody of students 
surrounded and took possession of a 
printing-office in that towm, whero 
they immediately throw off a number 
of copies of a placaid, containing what 
they designated as the demands of 
the Hungarian nation. In a few hours 
many thousand copies of this procla- 
mation were sent off to eveiw part of 
the country, where it excitea a very 
general feeling of enthusiasm ; and at 
one o’clock au immense crowd, with 
the tricolor iiag at its licad, came to 
the Hotel de Ville to present these 
demands, reduced into form of a 
iietition, to the municipality. Partly 
by fear, partly by the force of sym- 
])athetic inclination, the magistrates 
unanimously signed the petition ; and 
intclligenee having at this moment 
arrived of the acceptance of the similar 
petition drawn up by Kossuth, by the 
Chamber of Magnates, then assembled 
in Presburg, the public enthusiasm rose 
to the highest point, and every one re- 
garded the objects of general desire as 
already gained. 

16. Overwhelmed by the •simultane- 
ous outbreak of revel ntionary troubles 
at the same time in Vienna, Hungary, 
Tjombardy, and Bohemia, the Imperial 
Government were not in a situation to 
contest these demands. They took the 
part, therefore, of concession, which, 
in fact, was the only one left to them.* 
On one point only they nio)^ a stand. 

* See ante, 1 9. 
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They insisted that the three Ministers 
of War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs, 
should be Imperial Ministers, residing 
at Vienna, and responsible, not to the 
Hungarian, but to the Imperial Par- 
liament. But Count Batniany and 
the majority of the Diet at Presburg 
finally rejected this proposal, and, after 
a visit from the Archduke Palatine to 
Vienna, the Imperial Government gave 
way, and conceded tliis fatal demand. 
They asked for an extension of the 
powers of the Imperial Palatine or 
Viceroy, which was immediately con- 
ceded by both Houses. In the tran- 
sports of patriotic enthusiasm, tlie 
Hungarian nobles outstripped even 
the demands of the Liberal petitions, 
and made a voluntary surrender of 
some of their most ancient and highly- 
valued privileges. By a free gift they 
transmuted the “urbarial” tenure of 
lands, as it was called, under which 
they were held for certain feudal ser- 
vices, into an unrestricted tenure by 
freehold, By this great and voluntary 
concession, the property of 500,000 
families, consisting of little estates 
vaiying from thirty to sixty acres 
each, and comprehending nearly a half 
of the kingdom, was at once converted 
from a feudal tenure, burdened with 
numerous duties, into absolute pro- 
perty — an immense and most salutary 
change, far exceeding in lasting im- 
portance any of the political altera- 
tions contended for at this period in 
Germany. In addition to this, the 
two Chambers unanimously decreed 
the usual objects of petition at this 
period in Europe — a perfect equality 
111 civil rights, taxation, and religious 
toleration. The electoral right was 
extended to every pcmoii possessing 
property to the value of 750 fmiics, or 
an annual income of 250 francs a-year, 
or holding a degree of a university, 
or being a bound apprentice to an 
artisan. The representatives to be 
sent by Croatia were enlarged from 
three to eighteen, and the Government 
engaged to indemnify the proprietors 
deprived of their seignorial rights by 
the abolition of the “urbarial” ten- 
ure. Tl^ase concessions, however, were 
far from oatisfying the Croats, who 


loudly complained, in addition, that 
their language was tS be superseded in 
their own country by that of the Mag- 
yars. Transylvania «was by mutual 
consent unit^ with Hunmiy in this 
constitution, and the wlime received 
the assent of the Emperor in a solemn 
Diet held at Frcsbni]g on the 11th 
April. By tlie constitution, os thus 
arranged, "Hungary, including Tran- 
sylvania and Croatia, was erected into 
a separate kingdom, having its own 
sovereign, misters, legislature, taxes, 
aimiy, and’eivu and municipal affairs. 
The sole link which connected it with 
Austria was the Emperor, who was 
common to both. 

17. These gi*eat concessions to the 
Hungarians were followed by a general 
constitution for- the remainder of the 
Austrian Empire, embracing Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, Gallicia, Dalmatia, 
Illyria, Upper and Lower Austria, 
Styria, Salzbouj*g, and the Tyrol, hut 
excluding Hungaiy and its dependen- 
cies. By this constitution the crown 
was secured to the House of Haps- 
hurg, and the Emperor had the right 
of declaring peace and war, and con- 
cluding treaties with foi-eign powers ; 
and he w^as invested with the right 
of choosing his ministers, preparing 
meiisures in parliament, sanctioning 
every law, and dissolving it at plea- 
sure ; blit in that event a new parlia- 
ment required to be convoked within 
twenty-eight days. The Houses wore 
to meet at least once a-year. Entii'C 
liberty of the press, and of persons 
and property was guaranteed to all, 
with entira^uality in the eye of the 
law, tria* by jury, and publicity in 
criminal proceedings. The parliament 
was to consist of two Houses ; tlic first 
one of princes of the Imperial blood 
having attained the age of twenty- 
four ; of persons nominated for life by 
the Emperor ; and 150 other members, 
to he elected for the sitting of tlio ses- 
sion by the most considerable pro- 
prietors. The lower House was to 
consist of 383 members, elected on 
the joint basis of the numbers of the 
people and the representation of pub- 
lic interest ; the mode of election to 
he fixed by a supplementary act. By 
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the sii])pleiiicntay’ decree, which fol- 
lowed in the beginning of May, the 
right of voting was conferred upon 
every male in^bitant who had at- 
tained the ago of twenty-four, and was 
neither in receipt of public charity nor 
ill domestic seiy^. The Diet could 
be convoked -fliiy by tile Emperor, 
and could concern itself with imblic 
business only during the session ; its 
duties consisted in voting taxes, levies 
of troops, loans, provisions for the 
Imperial family. The Jlmperor alone 
had the right of propwiing law^ but 
the two Houses might compel him to 
do so. A majoiity of two-thirds was 
necessary to alter any article of the 
constitution ; everything else pa.ssed 
by a siiiifde majority. Provincial 
Diets were to manage the local affuira 
of each province. A national guard 
was to be everywhem established, and 
both its members and the troops of 
the line were to take the oath to the 
Emperor and the constitution. This 
constitution solemnly received the 
sanction of the Emperor on the 25th 
April, amidst groat pomp and general 
rejoicings. 

18, In so far as it could be cffcctod by 
constitutions on paper, the revolution 
in Austria seemed to have come to a 
very sui:cessful issue, and the Emperor 
might with reason conj^atulate him- 
self upon having successfully weathered 
the most violent period of the storm. 
Possibly these disturbances might have 
terminated here,, and tlio constitution 
of Austria, fixed on a reasonable basis, 
Iiave secured for its inhabitants tlic 
inestimable blessing of \i;gulated and 
balanced freedom, had it nkfc been for 
the passions and aiiiiun'sitics of race. 
The Magyars, 4,500,000 strong, who 
formed the ruling and most powerful 
body ill central Hungaiy, had no in- 
tention of sharing the power they had 
acquiml with the Sclaves. Exceeding- 
ly democratic in a question with the 
Emjicror and the Austrian employds, 
the Ma^’ars were the greatest tyrants 
in theii^earts to the alien and far more 
numerous race of Sclavonians, which 
they had for long held iu subjection. 
1\^hat ill their hearts they desired to 
establish was, not a real republic, em- 


bracing the whole people, but an aristo- 
cratic commonwealth like Sparta, in 
which every freeman had three or four 
helots in a state of domestic servitude. 
Like many others, it was the right to 
tyrannise over others which they de- 
sired to conquer.' 

19. As a natural consequence of this 
state of general feeling, the Magyar 
race were animated by the most invete- 
rate hatred against the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, whoso ruling principle was 
the direct reverse, or thorough centra- 
lisation, and the dependence of all on 
the Imjwial crown. Thus, the two 
most powerful iirinciples which can 
stir the Immaii mind — the passions of 
mce and the desire of independence — 
came to impel in the same direction, 
and their combined influence inflamed 
them with the most violent hostility 
against the Austrian rule. From the 
beginning of April this appeared in 
the most decided manner. The lan- 
guage and acts of the Hniigariau par- 
liament from that period savoured 
more of open hostility tlinii tlio affec- 
tionate loyalty due by subjects to their 
sovereign." Their object was, not to 
obtain redress of their many and 
acknowledged grievances, but to de- 
tach themselves entirely from the 
Austrian connection. They sent am- 
bassadors to Vienna, and subsequently 
to Frankfort, as from one indeiJcndent 
power to another. They asserted their 
right to levy troops and dispose of 
them at their own pleasure, tand iiTe- 
spective altogether of the wishes or 
commands of the Cabinet of Vienna. 
The army was to be bound only by 
the Hungarian oath of fidelity to tho 
Emperor and the Hungariaii constitu- 
tion. The Magyar chiefs did every- 
thing ill their power to weaken the 
strong bo*d of loyalty wliich bound 
the brave Hungarian soldiers to their 
belove»l Kaiser, and their ancient and 
time-honoured standards. They loud- 
ly and uuifonnly expressed their sym- 
pathy with the Italian insurgents, and 
m the hour of its gi’eatest need not 
only recalled the Hungarian regiments 
from liadetsky’s army in Italy, but 
positively refused to contribute a nian 
or a shilling to the expenses of the 
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war, the common charges of the Em- 

S ire, or the interest of the national 
ebt. 

20. The Imperial Government had 
no resource but in conciliatory meas- 
ures. They were resorted to accord- 
ingly, but they were of so abject and 
sweeping a cliaracter as to appeqf 
rather a capitulation than the con- 
ciliatory measures adopted by a pa- 
ternal government with its subjects. 
Proclamations were issued promising 
liberal measures, and an amnesty 
(March 21) published embracing all 

S olitical offenders in the kingdom of 
allicia, including the city of Cracow' 
and the whole Ix)mbardo - Venetian 
kingdom. By a laj;er decree (April 5) 
all political offeiideis, wherever de- 
tained, and w’herever the oifence with 
which they were charged had been 
committed, wei e ordered to be libe- 
rated. When a government, assailed 
by high treason in all directions, in 
this manner capitulates witli its re- 
bellious subjects, it need not bo said 
that all its real power has passed 
away, and that it is only a question 
of time when it is cither to abdicate 
or be forcibly dispossessed of its en- 
tire functions. 

21. Ruin, universal and irrevocable, 
would now have undoubtedly Sver- 
taken the entire Austrian Empire, had 
it not found a support in a ouurter 
where it was leiust expected, and from 
the intensity of the veiy feelings from 
which its danger had arisen. United, 
by the Hungarian constitution, with 
that kingdom, the Croaf-iaus, Sclav- 
onians by descent, perceived only a 
fatal deterioration of their position by 
the predominance of the Magyar mag- 
nates and race in the National Assem- 
bly at Pesth. The ancient hatred of 
the Sclavonian at the Magyar broke 
ibrth with iiuextinguishable fury at 
this prospect. Too weak to contend, 
either in the field or the Assembly, 
with the Hungarian power, the Uroa- 
tians saw no prospect of protection 
but in the Gtriiian race and the shield 
of the Emperor. ** The Emperor, and 
the unity of the Empire,^’ because 
naturall}^, in this manner, the ^var-cry 
VOL. VIII. 


of the Creatians, as that of “the unity 
and independence of Hungary*’ was of 
the Magyars. No sooner, accordingly, 
did it distinctly appear what turn 
affoii's were taking, and the pretensions 
of the Magj^ars were openly declared, 
than a deputation Croatia set 
out for Vienna, to lay before the 
Emperor the* assurances of their devo- 
tion and the expression of their appre- 
hensions. They were willing to spend 
the last drop of their blood in behalf 
of the Imperial Awn, and to preserve 
the integrity of the Empire ; but they 
could not liope for success unless he 
placed at their head a chief in w'hom 
they had confidence. Jellacuiich 
alone w^as this man. The deputation 
met with the most favourable recep- 
tion ; mutual coiiiidencc was at once 
estaHished from the perception of 
common danger. Jellachich Avas im- 
mediately elevated to the rank of Ban, 
or Governor of Croatia, and shortly 
afterwards created field-marshal, coun- 
cillor of the Empire, colonel.- com- 
mandant of two regiments, and com- 
mander -in -chief of the provinces of 
Baunat, Warasdin, and Coilsbodt, in 
the Illyrian districts. 

22. AVhile the Austrian provinces 
were iij this manner breaking off into 
separate dominions in every direction, 
the Liberals of Vienna only became 
more urgent in the prosecution of their 
favourite ideas of uemociatic govern- 
ment. The constitution published by 
the Emperor, liberal as it was, fell far 
short ol the expectation of the ardent 
])atriots, and thjcfagitatioii in the capi- 
tiil had daiiy^ncreascd since it was 
promulgated. On the 15th May a 
petition "Was presented by the students, 
in which they loudly complained of 
the property qualifications required 
for the election of nicmliers to the 
Upper House, and of aiiy qualification 
for electoi-s for the Lower House, of 
the legislature, aud demanded 1. A 
single chamber instead of two houses. 
2. Universal suffrage. 3. The intrust- 
ing of the peace of the capital to the 
National Guairi alone. 4. Adhesion 
to tlie great principle of German unity. 
5. Removal of all property qualihca- 
O 
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tions for depntiels, 6. An engagement clamations alleged, for the benefit of 
not to empoy the troops but on the change of air. 
requisition of the National Guard. 23. The flight of the Imperial family 
The National Guard to perform to Innspruck excited an immense sen- 
the service of the Imperial palace sation at Vienna and over Europe. It 
along with the line troops. The regu- .was an open declaration, on the part 
lar soldiers had all been sent out of of the Emperor, of war a^inst the re- 
the town to appease the people, and volution, and distinst of its leaders, 
no armed force existed to repel the an appeal to the well-known loyalty of 
petitioners, who were all armed, and a faithful province from the treason 
came to the pahu^e with their mus- and iniquitous ambition of a rebellious 
kets loaded, surrounded with a tu- capital. As such, it first brought to 
mubnious mob, with l^on bars, scythes, li^t a division in the ranks of the 
and pickaxes in their hands. In the Liberals, who, though hitherto united 
first moments of alarm, and with the to appearance under the same banner, 
dagger at their throats, the Govern- were in reality far from being at one 
ment promised to consider eveiything as to ulterior measures. The extreme 
that was demanded ; and it was under leaders of the movement, with the pro- 
the pressure of this necessity that a fessors and students of the university, 
^ecree was issued next day (May 16) wore prepared to go the whole length 
estnblisliing universal sulfrage as the of revolution. This system was . the 
basis of the popular representation, a same as tliat usually pursued by Jaco- 
single chamber for thq legislature, and bin leaders in similar circumstances 
conceding all the other demands of — viz., to discredit Government, and 
the peo])le. But this rude onslaught bring it into contempt,* by rendering 
and open preparation for violence re- its rule impossible, and having done 
vealed to the Goveiumont their real so, to overturn it as a useless and 
situation, which was that of absolute expensive encumbrance, and install 
impotence at the mercy of an armed themselves in its stead. But the shop- 
mob, acting on the impulse of un- keepers and artisans of the metropolis, 
Ecrupulohs leaders ruling the people who depended mainly on the expend!- 
by means of a licentious press. It was tiire, of the great, and the concourse 
resolved accordingly, in a secret cabi- of strangers to its hotels, were by no 
net council, held in the palace on the means inclined to go this length. They 
evening of the 16th,to extricate the Go- had concurred in the movement of 
vemment from this state of thraldom ; the 13th March, and formed the main 
and the Emperor, having secretly made strength of the urban guard, to which 
his preparations, set out at six from the the peace of the metropolis had since 
palace in a caiTiage drawn by a pair of been intrusted, from the natural desire 
horses, and attendee i c^ply by a single which prosperous and afllueiit citizens 
servant, for Schoeiibntwn. The rest have to share in the government of 
of the royal family departed a few their coiintiy, and correct the abuses 
minutes aher in similar privacy, and of its administration ; but they had 
both vehicles took the route of the no wish to see their Enjperor de- 
Tyrol, by liintz, Sa1zl)ourg,andRcich- throned, or the nobles of the empire 
enhall. They arrived in safety at banished from their hcreditar}» palaces 
Innspruck, to the iiiliiiite joy of the within the walls of tlie capital. The 
inhabitants of that simple and loyal flight to Innspruck brought the reality 
province, who hastened in crowds of the danger instantly and vividly be- 
from their mountains and valleys to foro their eyes ; they saw at once in. 
protect their beloved Kaiser ; while Avliat the visions of the students would 
the minister Pillersdori^ who had pro- ere long land all the groat interests of 
viously resigned, but rosnmed office at the Empire. Already their sales had 
the carnost solicitation of the students, qjmost disappeared, from the cessation 
aunuunced tho depaiixire of the Km|)e- of all purchases, save for articles of ab- 
Tor and Imperial family, as the x>ro- solute necessity, by the affluent classes; 
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while the streets wore, fix)m the same 
cause, choked by crowds of unemploy- 
ed workmen clamouring for bread, and 
for whose relief the A (ecters yicUtiiMtue, 
which, in imitation of those at Paiis, 
had been opened in vaiious quarters, 
afforded no adequate means of subsist- 
ence. Pressed in this manner at once 
by a fearful diminution of their incomes 
and as alarming an increase of the de- 
mands upon them, they became alive 
to the perilous nature of the descent 
on whirSi they were placed. Numer- 
ous and urgent petitions to the Em- 
peror to retum, and iiromising him 
their energetic supiiort, w»ere despatch- 
ed to Innspruck from the shojikeepers 
and burgher gaol'd of the metropolis, 
but he returned only evasive answers ; 
and it w'as not till another revolution 
had occurred in Vienna, and restored 
military authority in its distracted 
crowds, that he left the calm security 
of his mountain retreat for the stormy 
scenes of the capital 

24. Regardless altogether of the im- 
minent danger of the Empire, the re- 
volutionists of Vienna only advanced 
at an accelerated pace. The students 
of the univeraity, now incorporated 
into the “ University Legion,” were at 
the head of the movement, the, press 
universally and powerfully seconded 
their efforts, and the capital, during 
the week which followed the departure 
of the Emperoi', was in a state of abso- 
lute and frantic anarchy. Conscious 
that their conduct had now reached 
those limits where forgiveness had be- 
(^ome impossible, the leaders sought 
only to push matters to such an ex- 
treme point that all must see retreat 
was out of the question, and theironly 
chance of safety was to advance still 
farther in the career of revolution. To 
accomplish this they took the most 
effectual of all methods, — they 'worked 
upon their fears. Tlie whole of the 
24th May w'as employed the popu- 
lar orators in haranguing tho jK^ople 
on the danger of a reaction and the 
return of the troops to extinguish their 
liberiies ; and on the day following, the 
“University Legion” was in such a 
state of disorder that Count Montecu- 
culli, the military commander, pub- 


lished an ordinance, dissolving it as a 
separate corps, and incorporating its 
members in fee legions of the National 
Guard. This W'as the signal for an 
open revolt The students refused to 
obey the order ; barricades were erected 
around the universit}', where they were 
assembled in strenj^h ; the National 
Guard took part with the insurgents ; 
and some re^lar troops, whife the 
Government brought up, could effect 
nothing, and, bein^ left without orders, 
withdrew. Tlie insurgents now de- 
manded the revocation of the ordin- 
ance dissolving the University Legion, 
the return of the Emi»eror to Vienna, 
the sittfng of the Diet there, the con- 
finnation of all that had been conceded 
on the 15th May, and the taking of 
hostages from the noblesse no Ipnger 
to oppose revolution. Destitute of all 
means of resistance by the absence of 
the troops and defection of the National 
Guard, the nominal Government at 
Vienna premised everything wliich was 
demanded except fee return of the Em- 
peror, wliich it was beyond their power 
to gi-anj ; hut M. Pillersdorf enga^.d 
to write to the Emperor, urging him 
to return ; and in the mean time a 
“Committee of Public Safety” w'as 
apxiointed, composed of students and 
burghers, to W'atch over tho interests 
of the people, and provide food for the 
multitudes who were perishing, amidst 
the general anarchy, of want. 

25. Meanwdiile the Emperor at Inn- 
spnick published (May 21) a procla- 
mation, in which he vindicated the 
step he had ^en of leaving the capi- 
tal on the gfonnd of the undisguised 
violence to which he had been sub- 
jected. He added : “ Nb alternative 
was left to me but to recur to meas- 
ures of hostility, or to withdraw for 
the moment to one of my provinces. 
Its inhabitants, God be thanked ! have 
remained faithful to their monarch. 

I will not grant anything to the forci- 
ble exactions of unauthorised and arm- 
ed individuals. Jly dejiarture from 
Vienna was intended to impress this 
upon my painfully-excited people, and 
likewise to remind them ot the pater- 
nal love with which I am ever ready 
to receive my sous, even though they 
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be prodigal ones.** The reasons were 
perfectly sufficient to justify the steps 
taken, but it was unnecessary to ad- 
cluce them. The revolutionists at 
Vienna afforded a better, vindication 
of it than anything that could be said 
from Innspruck. 

26. Austria was lost had its safety 
rested on the good sense or loyalty of 
the people. It would have been dis- 
mcmocred, not like Poland, by three 
conquering j>owers, but three rebelli- 
ous provinces ; and Hungary, Lom- 
bardy, and Bohemia would have ef- 
fected its destniction as completely as 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria had done 
with the Sarmatian commonwealth. 
But in this extremity, unpanilleled 
perhaps in all history for difficulty 
and j)eril, it found salvation in the 
restored fortitude of the Government, 
and tlie unshaken fidelity of the Aumy. 
Tliat noble body of men, on this as on 
many former occasions, proved the sal- 
vation of the Empire. They encour- 
aged the Einneror to re.sist, by show- 
ing him that he had at length found a 
b^sis on which ho could rest. , 

27. When the Miigyara undertook 
to set up for themselves and establish 
a separate nationality in Huiigaiy, in- 
dciiendeut of Austria, and connected 
with it only by the feeble bond of a 
common sovereign, they had no inten- 
tion of emancipating the subject -do- 
minions of the kingdom, or allowing 
the t-roatians the same independent 
existence which they claimed for them- 
selves. Accordingly J^lie latter, encou- 
raged by the appointiiiont of their pop- 
ular anil eloquent Icadei^Jellachiidi as 
tiicir Ban, and assured in secret of the 
siipiibit of the Eni])eror, made ]n\qiar- 
ations openly to resist the threatened 
separation of Hungary from Austri.a, 
and adhere to the connection with 
their beloved Kaisers. On llic 10th 
April, Jellaehii'li made his pnhlie and I 
solemn entry as Ban into Agram, the j 
ca]»ital of the ]>rovince, where he "was ' 
received with loud acclamations by tlie j 
wliole inhabitants. lie immediately 
(April 19) published a proclamation, i 
in which ho declared that lie and his 
faithful Groats would never consent to 
the projected separation of .Hungary 


from the Imperial crown. At tho 
same time he proclaimed martial law, 
and denounced the penalties of high 
treason against any one who shoidd 
venture to revolt against their king, 
their country, and their oaths. The 
intelligence of those decisive measures 
excited the most unbounded indigna- 
tion at Pesth, w'hlch was speedily turned 
into a warlike fury w'hen it was heard 
tha^ a Magyar emissary had been ar- 
rested in Croatia by orders of the Ban ; 
that four of the frontier regiments had 
been directed, by the same authority, 
into the district of Turojioyla to dis- 
arm some tribes in tho Magyar inte- 
rest ; ill fine, that 30,000 Bosniaks, 
perfectly armeil and equipped, wero 
i-eody to penetrate into Croatia, to lend 
a hand to an equal number of Croati- 
ans, whom he was raising to support 
J;he Emperor's cause. Deeming tnem- 
sclves not in sufficient strength to 
make head against so many enemies, 
the Magyar leaders despatched a depu- 
tation to the Enqieror to implore liis 
assistance to preserve the integi’ity of 
the Hungarian dominions : thus de- 
precating, when applied to themselves, 
that very severance according to race 
which they were at the same moment 
endeavouring to effect against the 
Austrians. The deputation arrived 
at Vienna; and so thoroughly w^as 
the Government there prostrated hy 
the democratic faction ,»tWt they were 
obliged to disavow the acts of their 
own governor in their own favour, and 
engage to do evcrj^lhing in their power 
to preserve the integrity of the Hun- 
garian dominions. A letter to this 
cflcct was despatched by the Emperor 
to the Archduke Stephen, his viceroy 
at Pcsth, on the 7th May. 

28. In pursuance of the orders thus 
received, tlie Archduke Stephen issued 
(May 10) a protdaniatioii, in which he 
disavowed tlie conduct of the Ban, who 
was on the 29th May Recalled to Inn- 
spruck by an order from the Emperor 
himself; and, on the 30th June, sus- 
|»ended from his functions by an Im- 
perial decree. But .Tellaehich paid no 
I regard to these commands, and con- 
I tinned his preparations in the most 
I oi)en manner, alleging that he was 
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acting according to the real wishes of 
the Emperor, from whom the orders 
to a conti'ory’ effect had been, extorted 
by violence and intimidation.* So 
evident was it to all the world that 
this was the case, that the prepara- 
tions for war with the Magyars, not 
only in Croatia, but amongst the Ra- 
zen all along the Servian frontier, and 
on the l^wer Danube, were openly 
made; and hostilities actually^'om- 
inenced at many points both in the 
interior and along the frontier of Hun- 
gary. It was in the midst of these 
disorders, and with the fires of burn- 
ing villages illuminating the .sky by 
night, and their smoke obscuring it 
by day, that the Hungarian deputies 
met in as.sembly at Pesth, on the 6th 
July. The Archduke Stephen upon 
this occasion addressed to the depu- 
ties a speech, in which he condemned 
the Croatian insurrection, and gave 
assurances of the support of the Em- 
peror to the Magyars, in such strong 
terms that it would be well for the 
honour of the House of Hapsburg if it 
could clear itself of the charge of dou- 
ble-dealing on the occasioii.f Hut the 
Ban and nis faithful Croatians wore 
nothing daunted by the real or feigned 
desertion of their sovereign and natur- 
al protector, and loudly asserted their 

* About the 20th June he M'ent to Inn- 
spruck to jireseut a i)etition contuining the 
demands of Croat ARseiiibly, but re- 
turned with an evasive answer from the Em- 
peror. 

t “ La Croatio cst exposee a unc rcvolte 
onverte: dans los contix'cs du bas Ihiuube 
des bandes nnneca ont trouble la paix pub- 
liquo. Sa Miyeste .a vu avec uue profondc 
douleur, apr^s avoir snuc.tionne spontane- 
inent les lois votecs ])ar la derniere Dicte. 
ooinme devnnt favoriser le devcloppement dc 
laprosp6rite du pays, que les nj^itateurs, sur- 
tont en Cinatie et les centres du bas Danube, 
avaient excite, les uns enntre les nutres, les 
habitants dc croyances et do langues difTer- 
entes, par des faux bruits et do vaines 
alarmes, et les avaient pousscs A. rcsister anx 
lois ct a Tautorite legislative, en Icur dir^ant 
qa*elles n’etaiept pas rexpression libre <le la 
volontA de Sa'Majeste. En consequence, 
pour tranquilliser les habitants de ce pays de 
toute lancue et de toute religion, je declare 
ail nom de Sa l^West^ notre mnltro et roi^ 
qiie Sa Majeste^t narfaitement rdsolue a 
proteger Puiiit^ et I'lnviolabilito de la cou- 
ronne royale de Hongrie, contre toute at- 
taqiie an dehors et contre toute scission & 
rint^rieur.”— Ann. HisU 1848, pp. 431, 432. 


determination, though abandoned by 
all the world, to assert their inde- 
pendence, and emancipate themselves 
from the domination of the Magyars. 
“Emperor ! ” said the Croatians proud- 
ly, in their manifesto, “if you reject 
our supplications, ive shall know how 
to compier our liberties without your 
aid ; and wo would rather die heroic- 
ally, as becomes a Sclavonian family, 
than bear any longer the oppression 
of an Asiatic horde, from whom we 
have nothing either to receive or to 
learn, but who have imposed on ns a 
yoke which it is impossible any longer 
to bear. If it comes to the woist, wr, 
would profer the JcnoiU of the Russians 
to the insolence of i^te Mctgyars. Em- 
jicror ! do not abandon us, for we will 
not, in any event, fall again under the 
dominion of the Magj'ara. Recollect, 
tliat if Croatia forms only a thirty- 
fifth part of your inonarchy, her sol- 
diers compose a third of your entire 
infantry.'* 

29. To their honour be it spoken, 
the first acts of the Hungarian parlia- 
ment evinced a sincere love of free- 
dom, and a desire to remove those an- 
tiquated restrictions which had so long 
proved an impediment to their indus- 
try. • Practical improvements, in the 
first instance at leiust, exclusively oc- 
cupied their attention, and demon- 
strated the existence of numerous 
evils, which, in the first moments of 
emancipation, the nation sought to 
remove. Tithes were directed to be 
redeemed, under compensation to the 
clergy ; cor^f aboHsned ; taxes im- 
posed univdfeally in proportion to for- 
tune, without distinction of race, caste, 
or religion ; the right of suffrage given 
to all inhabitants of free towns. Such 
was the progmmmc of their measures, 
and such was in part carried into 
effect. So far the improvements were 
practical, and such as commanded the 
assent of eveiy true friend to his coun- 
try. But ere long the true revolu- 
tionary spirit appeared, and it became 
evident that democracy unrestrained 
was panting for power, and would 
here, as elsewhere, inaugurate its reign 
by acts of injustice. The abolition of 
tithes was agreed to, but compeusa- 
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tion to the clergy denied ; thus they 
were exposed to a spoliation as com- 
plete as they hod undergone in France. 
A new electoral laiV^ was voted, which 
fixed the qualification at the posses- 
sion of a capital of 300 florins (£30). 
It was evident that this would throw 
the representation entirely into the 
hands of the towns, for very few of 
the newly emancipated peasants pos- 
sessed os yet at least a capital of half 
that amount. The measure w.'ia di- 
rected against the magnates, and could 
tiot have failed in a »iort time to de- 
stroy their influence. 

80. It was in the midst of these dis- 
tractions, social, political, and nation- 
al, that on the 22d July the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Austria met.* It could 
hardly be said to be a national Assem- 
bly, for its authority scarcely extend- 
ed over more than Upper and Lower 
Austria. Lombardy and the Venetian 
territory were in open revolt, and it 
was more than doubtful whether the 
Imperial dominion would ever bo re- 
stored over them. Hungary, wdth 
Transylvania, had recently detached 
itself from the Empire, and no longer 
recognised the authority of any as- 
sembly silting at Vienna, The revolt 
of the Sclave population of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, had only been 
suppressed by the cannon of Windisch- 
gratz; and the known discontents of 
the inhabitants of Galliciu Avei’e kept 
down by the dread of the Aluscovite 
masses rapidly accumulating in the 
neighbouring territories of llussiun 
Poland. Such as it the Assem- 
bly at Vienna exhibited iw real repre- 
sen Lation of tbe gi'eat interests even 
of that small fragment of the Empire 
which still recognised its authority. 
Elected in the first fervour of the re- 
volution, and under what was pmeti- 
cally universal suffrage, it was com- 
posed, like the National Assembly of 

* Shortly before (July 19) the ministry 
of Baron Pillersrtorf fell before an adverae 
vote of the Belf-constituteil “ Committee of 
Safety ; ” and was ancreeded by a new acl- 
miiiiKtration, in which Baron Wosbcnherj; 
■was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Presid- 
ent of the Council ; Baron Doblilliotf, of the 
Interior; Dr Bach, of Justice; Baron Krans, 
of Finance; and Count Latour, of War. 


France in 1789, for the most part of 
attorneys, physicians, professors, doc- 
tors, shopkeepers, with a few bankers 
and merchants. Them were scarce 
any representatives of the landed in- 
terest, though they constituted iiine- 
tenths of the property of the country ; 
nor of th<i commercial aristocracy, 
though they comprehended nearly the 
whole of its moneyed wealth. No- 
tliin^^ either practically beneficial or 
having a chance even of being durable, 
could be expected from an Assembly 
so constituted in such a one, or in- 
deed in any country. All parties in 
it concuiTed in praying the Emperor 
to return, though from very different 
motives. The few Conservatives de- 
sired it, because they hoped his pre- 
sence would prove, in some degree, a 
clicck on the extreme Liberals; .the 
revolutionists were equally sincere, 
and with more reason, in desiring it, 
because they thought it would bring 
liim entirely under their control. 

81. Like Paris at this period, and 
animated with equal fervour, Vienna 
liad its ])atriotic demonstrations, its 
democratic promenades, its forced il- 
luminations, its female parades, Hb Ate- 
liers NatiojiauXf its banquets, and its 
suffering crowds, starving amidst the 
compulsory assertion of universal feli- 
city. Grave doubts, accordingly, were 
felt at the Emi^cror’s headquarters at 
Innspnick, as to the propriety of again 
returning to the theatre of so much 
disorder, and putting himself in the 
power of tlie armed students and va- 
cillating burgher guard, whose trea- 
clicrous conduct had rendered his for- 
mer evasion necessary. But many cir- 
cumstances roncuiTed at this time to 
recommend the trying of the experi- 
ment, how hazardous soever it might 
appear. The earnestness and apparent 
sincerity with which the students and 
burghers of the capital implored his 
return, the unanimity of tne consti- 
tuent assembly ou the same subject, 
seemed to promise an ovation Strewed 
only with flowers. Internal events 
recommended the sanm courae. In 
Italy, the battle of Custoza had again 
restored the Austrian affairs. Win- 
dischgratz had conquered rebellion in 
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Prague ; HuuAuy liras not yet in re- 
volt; the fid^ity of Croatia was se- 
cured; and the recent intelligence of 
the election of the Archduke John as 
Vicar of the Empire, had been hailed 
with the utmost enthusiasm, both 
as a check to Prussia and as an 
earnest of the continued ]X)feession of 
the Imperial dignity by the House of 
Hapburg. It was resolved, accord- 
ingly, to make the. experiment L end 
tiie Imperial family left (Aug. 8)^ieir 
mountain retreat, and returned to Vi- 
enna, where they were received (Aug. 
12) with every demonstiation of loym- 
ty. But before they had been ten 
days in the capital, events occurred 
which forcibly demonstrated the fee- 
ble tenure by which they held the 
people’s affections. A tumult arose 
on 21st Au^st, originating in the 
same cause which had produced the 
ten’ible insuiTectioii in Paris in the 
June preceding. The numerous work- 
men out of employment proved too 
heavy a burden, as their labour was 
valueless, and the finances neither of 
the Government or the municipality 
could shand the strain. A reduction 
of the wages paid, therefore, was in- 
dispensable, and they Were lowered 
twenty -two centinie.s on the 19th. 
Disturbances immediately arose ; a 
violent mob collected round an effigy 
representing M. Schwarzer, the Min- 
ister of Public Works, by whom the 
I'eduction hud been effected, which 
was publicly burnt ; and to such a 
lengtli did the disorders proceed that 
they were only suppressed by a great 
display of military strength on the 
part of the National Guard, and after 
many lives had been lost. 

32. These distimbanccs were hut the 
prelude to the commencement of a far 
more serious and enduring strife in 
Hungary. It began with an Imperial 
edict of the 4th, which appeared in the 
Agra7n Zeitung of the 6tli September, 
reinstating Jellachich in his commands 
and dimities, as a reward “ for his 
wise and patriotic services,” and pub- 
licly apologisiii^ for the former decrees 
which had deprived him of them . This 
edict was uot couiitomigncd by* any 
Hungarian minister, and was.issued 


by the Emporor of his own authority 
— a pi'oceeuing which was contrary to 
the HungRrian constitution, and ex- 
cited universal apprehension as well 
as unbounded irritation in that coun- 
try. To endeavour to accommodate 
matters, a deputation proceeded from 
Pesth to Vienna, which requested an 
audience of the Emi^cror.* It was 
granted (Sept. 9), but the members 
were coldly received, and given' dis- 
tinctly to understand that no adjust- 
ment of differences was possible until 
Kossuth was removed from the minis- 
tiy. The Hungarian chiefs yielded 
this point ; the ^eat democratic leader 
resigned, and ho was succeeded by 
Count Bathian}^ who was the head of 
the aristocratic section of the patriots 
of the countiy. But the Court of 
Vienna gained no real advantage by 
the change; the spirit and iiifiiielice 
of Kossnth survived his fall ; the ar- 
dour of Hungarian independence was 
nndiminished ; and the Archduke Ste- 
])hen himself found he was unable to 
moderate the general fervour. But the 
Court of Vienna was not less deter- 
mined to resist the movement, which 
tlicy plainly saw would lead to the 
di.sniemberment of the monarchy; the 
monieiit seemed favourable for check- 
ing it, for the principal Huiigarinu 
regiments were absent with Ihidetsky 
in Italy ; the recent successes tff Win- 
dischgratz had greatly elevated the 
spirits of the friends of the monarchy 
in the German provinces ; and Jcl- 
laehieh was at the head of a gallant 
anny thirty tlfbusand sti’ong, com- 
posed, in ppfl^t at least, of old troops 
warmly attached to the Imperial co- 
lours. £ni;ourRgcd by these ck'cum- 
stances, the ('abinct of Vienna deemed 
the moment for action had ariived, and 
Jellachich received orders lo cross the 
DraVe, the frontier river of Ilungfiry. 
He did so at Zegrad, on the lltli Sep- 
tember, and moved by tlio soittliern 
shove of the Balaton Ijuke straight on 
the ca])ital. 

33. Before this decisive step— equi- 
valent to a declaration of w.ir — was 
taken, a conference, mcmornblo from 
the Jictore eugjiged and the interests 

* ScoUie edict in Uj^llbydicb, il 152. 
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invplred in it, 'took place (July 29) 
at Yienna. M. Btush, the Minister of 
Justice, and Baron Jellachich, sup- 
ported it on the one side ; Count Louis 
Bathiany and Prince Estorhazy on the 
other. It began in a solemn manner, 
and with measured expressions on both 
sides; but ere long the intensity of 
feeling broke through their courtly 
restraints, and the debate became ani- 
mated and violent in the highest de- 
gree. ‘ ‘ Between the cabinets of Pesth 
and Vienna,” said Count Bathiany, 
“ there is now an insurmountable bar- 
rier.” — “ Which you have raised up 
yourselves,” replied Baoh. — “ Take 
cai^*,. Count, there is behind that bar- 
rier on your side an abyss, the name 
of which is Revolution.’ •=— “ And who 
has dug that abyss?”— “You know 
better than wo do — ask Kossuth. 
Meanw’hilc, I will tell j’ou what will 
fill it up — oceans of blood, thousands 
of corpses ; perhaps your own. Count.” 
Before separating. Count Bathiany ap- 
roached Jcllachich, and taking him 
y the hand, said, “ For the last time, 
do you wish peace or war?” — “ We 
wish for peace,” replied the Bon, “ if 
the Magyars, better inspired than they 
• now arc, are willing to render to Ctesai- 
what belongs to Csesar, and to Austria 
what belongs to Austria ; but if they 
persist in wishing to shiver to pieces 
the fundamental laws of the Empire, 
then wo are for war.” — “May God 
protect the right,” replied Bathiany ; 
“ the sabre must now der>ido lietwixt 
us. Adieu, Baron ; 1 assign a rendez- 
vous on the banks o^tho Drave.” — 
“We shall meet before oH those of the 
Danube,” replied Jellaeliich; and ho 
was as good as his word. With these 
words they separated, and both sides 
jircpared for war. 

34. No proper idea of the great and 
most interesting contest which ensued 
can b6 formed, unless the state of feel- 
ing in Hungary throughout its conti- 
nuance be taken* into consideration. 
There were two parties in that country, 
which, although united at first in the 
common cause of resisting the Aus- 
trian rule, and asserting the independ- 
ence of Hungary, rested, in reality, on 


different principles, and came at last 
to be as much opposed to each other 
as both at iii'st were to the Imperial 
domination. The one was composed 
of the high Magyar aristocracy — as 
proud and chivalrous a body of nobles 
as any ii^ the world — which aspired 
after the independence of Hungary, 
because it would place them in posses- 
sion of its government, and liberate 
them from the German yoke, which 
had so long chafed their lofty and 
aspiring dispositions. With them the 
quarrel was national, not political*; it 
resembled the contest of Wallace or 
Bruce with the Plaiitagenet ralers of 
England in former days, and had no- 
thing in common with the social strug- 
gles going on in Europe in the present. 
Passionately desirous of emancipating 
their country and race from Austrian 
thraldom, they had no intention what- 
ever of delivering their people from 
their own. Tliough hurried along, in 
the fii*8t instance, by the universal 
transports into Liberal measures, it 
was with the arri<tre pemee to'make 
use of them as a means only end, 
and that end was to cstabUs^wibly 
aristocratic government In , Hungary, 
of which the Emperor, as king of the 
realm, was to be the nomin& head, 
and they themselves, as his ministers 
and counsellors, the real rulers. It 
was with this view that, in the outset 
of the contest, when the Cabinet of 
Vienna had no means of resisting their 
demands, they had succeeded in ex- 
torting from it not only a separate 
legislature and army, but a national 
exchequer and cabinet, without the 
intervention of a single functionary of 
German blood. At the head of this 
party was Count Louis Bathiany, a 
noble of ancient family, heroic dispo- 
sition, but little pnidence or worldly 
wisdom. He had all tho virtues and 
failin^of the Magyar character. Bold, 
chivalrous, and enthusiastic, but head- 
strong and rash, he devoted himself 
heart and soul to the cause of his 
country, and suffered death fer&e end 
on tho scaffold on its behalf, with the 
.same resolution as his ancestors had 
charged the Ottoman squadrons on the 
ancient fields of Hungarian fame. 
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35. The second party in Hungary 
was composed of men who, though 
united at the moment wth the Mag^'ar 
magnates in the effort to throw off the 
German yoke, were in reality not less 
hostile to them than the Vienna aris- 
tocracy, and foresaw a contest with 
their present allies even more terrible 
than they were now to wage together 
with the Austrian battalions. This 
party comprehended all who were 
smitten with the political and social 
passions of the time, and seized the 
opportunity of its embarrassments not 
only to destroy the authority of the 
House of Hapsburg, but to establish 
republican institutions in its stead. It 
consisted almost entirely of the inha- 
bitants of towns and the students at 
the universities and academies, who 
sincerely desired the amelioretion of 
their country, or who, carried away 
by the warm views of their eloquent 
teachers, were ready to go any length 
against the aristocratic pretensions 
even of their own families. It may 
rea(iily bo believed that this party had 
little at bottom in common with the 
hohfl^iy Magyar nobles, who aspired 
to we, government of the state, and 
the exclusive vesting of it in them- 
selves: unquestionably a victoiy to 
their united forces could have hod no 
other effect but that of opening the 
portals to a still more desperate civil 
war between the rival aspirants to the 
rule of the Hungarian commonwealth. 
So deeply, however, is the lovo of 
equality in Hungary, as in Poland, 
implanted in the minds even of the 
nobles, that many of them were fore- 
most in the republican party, and ar- 
dent in support of a cause which could 
have led, if successful, to no other re- 
sult but min as complete as, from its 
triumph on the Vistula, had overtaken 
the Sarmatian commonwealth. Un- 
marked at hrst amidst the enthusiasm 
of Hungarian nationality, the division 
• between the two parties was, in reality, 
complete- and irreconcilable ; and it is 
to i&^hfluence, more even than the 
interviention of the Muscovite batta- 
lions, that Idle ultimate failure of their 
united effort for independence is to be 
ascribed. 


36. Though Count Louis Bathiany 
was the political head of the aristo- 
cratic portion of the Magyar party, 
yet when war began, his ascendancy 
yielded to that of Georgey, to whom 
the command of the army was in- 
trusted. This very eminent warrior 
must receive a prominent place in 
that age of gloiy, and be placed along- 
side of Radetsky in the archives of 
military fame. Ho was one of those 
men who, bom ‘with military genius 
of the veiy highest kind, wanted only 
a greater theatre whereon to exert his 
talents, to have attained the most ex- 
alted reputation. When called to the 
command of the Hungarian aiTny, and 
opposed to the soldiers of Jcllachich 
ana Windischgrdtz, he had a very dif- 
ficult task to accomplish. Though 
the Hungarian soldiers are second to 
jione in nio world in native hardihood 
and valour, and they had always been 
regarded as the UUr of the Imperial 
infautiy and Ught-horse, yet, like all 
other young troops, their new levies 
were little tS>le to withstand the shock 
of tho Imperial veterans. Although 
the general enthusiasm was sufficient 
to cause all tho recruits after that oc- 
casion to join the national ranks, and 
tliVdcpot battalions stationed in Hnn- 
gaiy did the same, yet tho veterans 
weye mostly in Lombar<ty serving un- 
der Radetsky ; and his innuenoe, joined 
to tho strong instinct of military dis- 
cipline, was adonuatc to retain them 
with the Imporial standards even when 
most strongly^ urged by their coun- 
trymen to go over to the other side. 
Thus, whefi hostilities began, the Hun- 
garians had tho most difficult of all 
tasks to perform — that of combating 
with new levies, veteran troops in a fiat 
country, with no natural advantages 
except the possession of the fortresses 
to counterbalance those of discipline 
and military experience on the other 
side. The abilify with which Georfjey 
did this, and the success with which 
for long his efforts were attended, 
forms one of the most instructive chap- 
ters in military histoiy, and has de- 
servedly given immortality to his 
name. His merit was the greiftcr that, 
though bred a soldier, he had only 
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aeired a abort time in the Austrian 
army aa lieutenant before the war 
broke out; and when aroused, as he 
himself tells us, by the cry, “The 
country is in danger ! ” he was living a 

J ^uiet countiy life on the estate of a 
emalo relative in the noi-th of Hun- 
gary, and entered one of the bettalions 
of the Honved, or local militia, with 
the rank only of captain. 

87. His very interesting military 
memoira are full of complaints against 
the unsteadiness of the new Hun^- 
rian levies, and the manner in which 
they melted away when drat brought 
under hrc, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of their officers to retain them 
to tlieir colours. Probably, if they 
have “writ their ailnala true,” the 
historians of most other young troo|3S 
would have similar tales to recount ; 
but in the Hungarian war there wa^ 
this peculiar difficulty wherewith the 
Magyar generals had to contend, that 
their troops were almost all new levies. 
They hod a comparatively small body 
of old soldiers on whom to fall back, 
or .to bring up in the decisive moment, 
either to improve success or avert dis- 
aster& This was a difficulty of the 
most serious kind — so great, indeed, 
that if the Austrian generals had 
evinced the same vigour in following 
up their victories that their troops ]^aa 
displayed in gaining them, the Hun- 
garian insuiTection must have been 
crushed in the outset, and the Imj^- 
rial Government spared the humilia- 
tion of invoking the Muscovite aid for 
its final suppression. Jii combating 
these early successes of li» enemies, 
Oeorgey displayed military abilities pf 
the very hignest kind. By his indefa- 
tigable efforts, inexliaustible i-esources, 
and indomitable spirit, the contest was 
prolonged amidst multiplied disasters, 
until the young soldiers hod acquired 
by practicesthe steadiness of veterans. 
Like Washington, ho made such skil- 
ful use of the mattock and the spade, 
he moved his troopswith such rapidity, 
and took such advantage of his interior 
line of communications, that he suc- 
ceeded in liaffiing all the efforts of his 
experieiftod antagonists, and had the 
glory, with his raw levies, of at length 


reducing the Imperial army to such 
straits, that beyond all queirtion, but 
for the intervention of the Muscovites, 
Vienna would have fallen before the 
Hungarian arms. The necessity of 
capitulating at length to the Russians, 
has exposed his memory to severe 
obloquy, especially from his own coun- 
trymen ; but his actions vrill speak for 
themselves— they require no eulogy; 
and ho has recounted them with %e 
calm dignity of one who can trust to 
time to vindicate his reputation. 

88. The leader of the other party 
was Kossuth, and though a far less 
immaculate character than Georgey, 
ho possessed all the qualities requisite 
for the lead of the democratic b^y, of 
which he was the head. Bold, un- 
scrupulous, and determined, he was a 
true tribune of the people. Bom in 
the humbler ranks of society, he not 
only shared none of the Magyar pride, 
but their haughtiness was his aver- 
sion ; and he was resolute to vindicate 
both the independence of his countiy 
and the dignity of human naitare, by 
organising a revolutionary movement 
which should at once, as ne -thought, 
secure the first and asseit the second. 
The powers he had received from na- 
ture were eminently calculated to 
achieve these obiecta His oratorical 
talents were of me very highest kind. 
Ho could declaim with equal facility 
in Hungarian, Latin, Geiman, French, 
or En^ish; and he has repeatedly 
charmed audiences of these diflerent 
nations, by speeches delivered with the 
ease and accent of a well-educated 
native. To this facility in spes^ing 
he joined the rarer faculty of seizing 
the spirit of the persons whom he 
addre-ssed, and selecting the images, 
allusions, and topics most likely to 
mould them accoi'ding to his will. 
His information was vast, hut it was 
more superficial than profound, multi- 
farious than accurate. His only thor- 
ough acquaintance was with the hu-« 
man heart, and that he knew to the 
bottom. His industry was prodigious, 
his energy indomitable ; ana hence the 
influence he acquired in Hungaiy-was 
unbounded; and to his exertions the 
mpid and extraordinary development 
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of its militaiT I’esourcos is mainly to 
be ascribed, cut his influence moved 
as fatal to its indopondenco in tne end 
as it had been serviceable to it in the 
bemnnihg; for **his inmost soul/* as 
Gibbon said of Mr Foz, ** Was tinged 
with democracy,’* and the^aacendancy. 
ofthis feeling impelled him into several 
measures which excited the jealousy of 
the Magyar nobility, and produced a 
division in their councils which ulti- 
mately proved fatal to the independ- 
ence of the country. 

39. To meet tliis array of military 
and civil talent, the main reliance of 
the Imperial Government was on Jel- 
LAGHKJH, Ran of Croatia. The situa- 
tion to which he had been raised was a 
very important one ; ii was the third in 
point 01 dignity in the whole Empire. 
He was eveiy way worthy to hold it. 
Born on the 16th October 1801, he was 
the son of Field-Maralial Baron Jel- 
Tachich, and inherited from him the 
love of arms. This disposition was so 
strongly marked in early childhood, 
that the Enfperor Francis used to call 
him his ** dear little Jellachich,” and 
foretold he would one day make a figure 
in the state. At the age of eight lie was 
sent to the Military Academy of Maria- 
Theresa, in Vienna, where the vivacity 
of his disposition and precocity of his 
mind early attracted notice. In 1829 
he entered the army as comet in a re- 
iment of dragoons, of which, in 1848, 
e had risen to be colonel. His ele- 
vation to the high rank of Ban of Ci-o- 
atia was considered by all as the har- 
binger of success; for bo was at once 
respected by the generals, popular with 
the oflicers, and adored by the soldiers, 
in all the grades through which ho had 
assed. Blessed by nature with robust 
ealth, and a constitution wliich no- 
thing could shake, he had at the same 
time the sclf-confldence which inspires 
trust in others, and tho gaiety and 
cheerfulness of temper whicn awakens 
affection. At once a soldier mid a 
poet, he was qualified alike to win the 
laurels of war and conquer the hearts 
of women. Under this gay and joy- 
ous temperament, however, he veiled 
a mind set on great things, an observ- 
ant disposition, a militaiy coup-d'ml. 


and unbounded energy and application 
to business. His practised eye early 
discerned that it was in the military 
spirit of the Croatians, and their here- 
ditary animosity against the Magj^ars, 
that the foundation must be laid of a 
successful resistance to the Hungarian 
revolt ; and long before he was called 
to lead the armies, he had studied the 
theatre of war both on the Drave and 
the Danube, and was .prepared with a 
detailed plan of a campaign when the 
projier moniont arrived for raising the 
ancient war-cry of the Croats, “ Death 
to the Magyars ! ” 

40. Witliout the military abilities 
which randered Jcllachich so famous, 
and BO great an acquisition to the Im- 
perial cause, Piunce'W'ikuischgratz 
sustained too important a ])art in the 
contest to bo passed over in the gallery 
of contemporary portraits. He was 
l>orn at Brussels on tho 11th April 
1787, of one of the most illustrious 
houses in Geraiany. Like Jcllachich, 
he showed from his earliest ycara a 
decided turn for arms. Ho entered 
the service as lieutenant of lancers in 
1804, and took part in the great bat- 
tles between France and Austria in the 
succeeding year, as well as in 1809 
and*in 1813. In 1814 he was already 
a colonel of cuirassiers, and a lieuten- 
ant-general in 1833, which indicated 
distinguished services in a country in 
wliich promotion, reflated by senior- 
ity, is extremely slow. He was a 
model of the military German piince 
of the old school. A noble figure, 
striking ev^n in advanced years ; a 
breast covefi^ with militaiy insignia ; 
a mild but yet expressive countenance ; 
an exterior, calm but dignified, ' con- 
cealed a soul of fire, a heart respon- 
sive to every generous sentiment. He 
was the type of the ancient chivalrous 
character, such as it is depicted in the 
poems and romances of the^den time, 
but probably never existed in real life. 
Accessible to pity from all other quar- 
tei*s, he was immovably fimi in ques- 
tions of duty ; for treachery or defec- 
tion ho had no forgiveness ; the words 
pronounced by him on a solemn occa- 
sion, ' when he saved the Austrian 
monai'chy, “With rebels I treat only 
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with the sword,” expressed the ruling 
principle of his public career. When 
summoned by the students of Prague, 
before the insurrection in that city, 
to give them two thousand muskets 
and eight thousand cartridges, with a 
battery of cannon, and to disarm the 
batteries planted against the town, he 
replied : “ Your demands in the name 
of the people are concisely expressed ; 
1 answer tliem.in the name of the 
Emperor in the same style : I need 
my muskets for my soldiers ; I shall 
keep them: guns are not made for 
.students ; I retain them : the position 
of my batteries seems advantageous; 
I shall maintain it.” ‘With this 
mingled fiimness and gentleness of 
character, he would have risen to the 
very highest political as well as mili- 
tary eminence, had his abilities as a 
general been c^ual to his knightly 
qualities. 15ut in tliaf respect he was 
inferior lioth to Georgeyand Jcllachich. 
He had the glory by his fiimness of 
twice saving his country — once under 
the walla of Prague, and again under 
those of Vienna ; but he did not im- 
prove his successes with the bainc 
vigour as he commenced them ; and 
had his first victories over the Hun- 
garians been followed up with proper 
rapidity, the war miglit have been ter- 
minated in the first campaign, and 
Austria saved from the humiliating 
necessity of owing its ultimate salva- 
tion to the Muscovite arms. 

41. PinNCE SchwautzenuerCt was 
later brought on the ^Id than either 
6f the other paladins of tfio Empire ; 
but when ho did appeat, he ren- 
dered services of the highest kind. 
Felix, Prince Schwartzenberg, the 
son of the goAi^lissimo of the Aus- 
trian armies in the war of liberation, 
was bom at Kmmau, in Bohemia, on 
tlie 20th of October 1800 ; so at 
this periodrtie was forty-eight years of 
age. At once a soldier and a diploma- 
tist, he buckled on his sabre first in 
1818, in the cuirassier regiment of 
Constantine, and made his (l^lnU in 
the diplomatic service in 1824 at St 
PetersDurg. His advancement was 
extremely rapid; and with a breast 
covered with crosses and decorations. 
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he had already served in the diploma- 
tic career at St Petersburg, Rio Jan- 
eiro, Loudon, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, 
Berlin, Turin, Paima, and Naples, 
when, in 1848, he again put on his 
amour, and entered the amy of 
Marehal Ri^eti^# He then served 
as general of ^t^gade in the division 
of Marshal Count Nugent, and gave 
proofs of the same talent and energy 
m niilita^ command which he had 
foimerly evinced in his diplomatic ca- 
reer. Though wounded in a previous 
encounter, ne insisted on resuming 
his command at the battle of Custoza, 
and bore a distinguished part in that 
decisive victoiy, which teminated the 
firet Italian campaign. His morel 
and political were equal to his personal 
courage ; and he was alike aualified to 

S iute advantages on the field of 
, and to maintain the cause of 
his country in the intricacies of diplo- 
macy. With the utmost refinement 
of chivalrous manner, he united, like 
Mettemich, brilliant powers of con- 
versation. His known abilities in the 
conduct of public aifairs, and wide- 
spread peiisonal influence, designed 
him as tiie fitting successor of Mettcr- 
nich in the direction of the Austrian 
Government, when, in the 'close of 
1848, the victories of Jellachich and 
Windischgratz restored the authority 
of the Emperor in the capital ; and 
his appointment as prime - minister 
diffused universal satisfaction, and 
contributed much to the glorious stand 
which the Geman poi-tion of the Em- 
X)ire made against dismemberment and 
ruin. 

42. Before the great contest arose 
in which these paladins were brought 
into collision, a fearful w'ar, attended 
with the most frightful features of 
civil dissension, h^ broken out in 
the south and south-east of Hungary. 
Tho Servians, or Razen as they are 
there called, inhabit the Hungarian 
counties on the Lower Danube, the 
Banat,. the eastern part of Sclavonio, 
and some districts of the Croatian 
borders. They are a branch of the 
great Slowak nation, and in number 
about 800, 000. They belonged origin- 
ally to the Greek Independent Church, 
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at the head of which is the Arclibishop 
of Carlowitz, in whose appointment, 
though nominally vested in seventy- 
five electors, the Emperor of Austria 
has .a preponderating mflucncc. Like 
the Vendcans, they were entirely led 
by their clergy ; a^ they were strong- 
ly attached to the Jbtetrian Govern- 
ment from animosity 4t the Magj ai-s, 
who hnd intnided into their country, 
and of whom they had for ages liccn 
the hereditary foes. So strongly were 
they imbued with these feelings, that 
from the vciy first they repudiated the 
tempting offers of the Hun^rian Par- 
liament, and a participation in the 
l)rivilegea which they had obtained 
from the Government. They sent a 
deputation to Pesth in May 1848, to 
lay before the Diet their demands, 
which were partly of a teiiitorial, 
partly of a national and religious na- 
ture. W ith the characteristic haughti- 
ness of their race, the Magyars refused 
to come to any accommodation, or 
oven enter into any discussion or ex- 
planation with them. This, wliich 
their aide general, Klapka, admits 
was a “grievous fault,” at once le<l to 
a rupture. Disgusted with the inso- 
lence "with which they had lieen re- 
ceived, the Razen deputies returacd 
home, and immediately made pn*pa- 
ratioiis for w^ar, even before the Gov- 
ernment at Vienna Jiad tlirown off the 
mask, and when the Austriun troops 
were still in appearance making com- 
mon cause with the H un^rian nation. 
Hostilities began early in June ; au<l 
with such vigour were they conducted 
on the part of the Ruzen, that though 
at first they liad to contend, in addi- 
tion to the ^Magyars, with a consider- 
able body of regular Austrian tiuops, 
they wera generally successful ; and 
after bloody battles lutd been fought, 
the insurgents had not only main- 
tained their ground, but wrested a 
largo tract of countiy, including seve- 
ral strong positions along the old 
Roman intrenchmenis, from the Hun- 
gai'ians. The war, whicli on botli 
sides was conducted with savage fero- 
city, was still raging when, on the 
11th Sei^tember, Jellachich crossed 
the Drave, and entered Hungary. 


Thus, within six months of the break- 
ing out of a revolution of which “ Ger- 
man unity” was the principle, not 
only was Prussia at variance with 
Southern Germany, but Bohemia was 
alienated from Austna, Hungary from 
both, and in the latter country itseli 
a fnghtful war had aiiscn between the 
itazen and the Croats against the do- 
minooring insolence of tnc Ala^^-ars. 

43.* Aware of the stiifo which was 
inevitably approacliing, both pai-ties 
had, for a considerable time before it 
commenced, been making preparations 
for it. On the 5th August tne Hun- 
^lian Government commenced the 
issue of a national paper, bearing a 
forced circulation : a perilous expedient, 
which earned them through the con- 
test, but landed the nation in a debt 
of 110,000,000 florins (£11,000,000) 
in ten months. At the same time, 
the “ Honved, ” or local militia, was 
called out; a fonte which amounted 
to 150,000 men, and foimed the basis 
of the army whiMi afterwards did 
such wonders in the cause of Hunga- 
rian iudependentfe. But being ill- 
diseiplined and without conlidcnoe in 
its oniccra, it was exposed m tlie first 
instance to numerous reveracs. More- 
ovai’, being not lx)und to serve beyond 
the frontier often prevented theiii 
from following up their most brilliant 
siicecsses. On tlicir side the Austrian 
Government made ever}'' preparation 
which their straitened circumstances 
would admit for the contest The 
troops on the frontier were reinforced 
by every disposable man ; anti the al- 
most sup»rhuman activity of (’ount 
I^tour, the minister of war,, pushed 
fonvai’d the levying and recruiting of 
new troops in the provinces which 
could he relied on with cxtra»)i“dinaiy 
vigour. As a last resoui-ce, the ulti- 
matum of the Cabinet of Vienna, which 
was that the ministries of war, ii nance, 
and foreign affairs in Huiigary should 
he united to those of Vieniia, an en- 
tire community of right be established 
between all tlic inhubitsnts of Austria 
and Hungary respectively, and the do- 
mundsof the Razeii nation be conceded, 
was published in a manifesto at Agram 
on tlie Gth August by Jellachich. To 
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this the president of the Magyar Cabinet 
replied, refusing the terms : and in a 
roclamation to tlie Hungarian nation, 
e said : “ Dangers are hourly thick- 
ening around our coimtnr. An in- 
famous party, of which Jellachich is 
the^blind instrument, again mses its 
head. In presence of the Archduke 
John, jellachich promised me that he 
would withdraw his army from the 
Croat^ frontier on condition that the 
Hungarians should do the same. In 
defiance of Ins pledged word, he is 
at this momcm concentrating a laroe 
force in Ci*oatia, and especially in tne 
environs of Waiusdin, although, in 
conformity with our engagement, we 
have withdrawn a considerable portion 
of our troops from tlie Croat irontier 
to the noignbourliood of the Danube. 
As we may every moment expect to 
}3e attacked, 1 conjure, in this decis- 
ive moment, the olficers of tlie menaced 
frontier to redouble their vigilance. 
We will attac^k no one, but we shall 
watch over the rftactionists, and be 
read^ to defend ourselves, our rights, 
and countiy to the last drop of our 
blood.” 

44. The plan of the Austrians, de- 
vised by Count Latour, in the further- 
ance of which Jcllacliich was tlie prin- 
cipal agent, was that on a certain day 
the whole fortrc.sses in which their 
partisans were in the majority, were 
to hoist the Imperial colours, ])roclaim 
a state of siege to the neighbouring 
cities and territory, oppose the ordera 
of the Hungarian (Government, and 
take their commands from the War 
Office of Vienna. At the same time, 
Jellachieh was to invade lliingiry from 
W arasdin in Croatia, General Sott from 
Sclavonia. Colonel Mayerhofer was to 
lead in the Razen lcvie.s in the Bats, 
and Banut countiy, and in conjunction 
with tlio troops in the fortresses of 
Arad and Temesvar, which were in 
the Austrian interest, to subjugate the 
couiitriesof the Ijower Danulio. Puch- 
ner was to march iti from the side of 
Transylvania, Simonich from Oallicia ; 
andahelping hand was to lieevery wlicre 
given to the Sciwians, Slowaks, Wal- 
lachians, and others, who stood on the 
Austrian side, lii edditiou to this, a 
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powerful army of reserve was forming 
under Windischgratz, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, which was to 
march' direct on Pesth, the seat of 
government and the centre of Hunga- 
rian power. It seemed next to 
sible that the Miners could success- 
fully resist so formidable a combination, 
for the regular troops at their disposal 
did not exceed 25,000 men, scattered 
over an immense surface; and little 
reliance, as the event proved, could be 
placed on the Honved and volunteers, 
who had* never been in action, or seen 
real service. 

45. The plan of the campaign on the 
part of the insurgents was based on dif- 
ferent principles. They had only one 
real advantage, in a military point of 
view, in their contest with Austria, — 
and that was, in the possession of the 
greater part of the fortresses and the 
whole araenals of the kingdom, which 
being entirely in the hands of the na- 
tion^ troops, at once hoisted the na- 
tional colours. This gave them ample 
supplies of arms, ammunition, and ar- 
tillery, and rendered the war not one 
with an insurgent domestic population, 
but of one foreign nation with another. 
But os the greater part of the old Hun- 
garian regiments were absent with Ra- 
detsky in Italy, and the depot battal- 
ions only at home, they resolved, in 
the firat instance ^t least, and till the 
Honvetl became inured to war, to re- 
main on the defensive in Hungary. 
They gained a graat advantage,' before 
hostilities began, by the acceptance oT 
the command of the fortress of Peter- 
waradin by General Blagowicb from 
the Hungarian Government He was 
a brave maw and excellent officer, who, 
distracted between the orders of his 
kaiser and the calls of his country, 
decided for the latter. The Hunga- 
riMis had no array capable as yet of 
combating in the o]X‘n field the regu- 
lar troops of Windischgratz in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna; but this 
circumstance gave tlicm little disquiet, 
as they were in communication with 
the revolutionists in that capital. By 
these a groat insuiTcction was prepar- 
ing, which soon after broke out, and 
which, it was expected, would give 
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the Bohemian general ample employ- 
ment at home without aiding in the 
operations against Hungary. 

46. The Hunguian Government 
made the most herculean efforts to 
raise and organise troops ; and these 
were admiraoly seconded by the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of the Magyars. I 
They were quite unanknous, and to : 
the last degree aixlent in the cause. | 
The division between the aristocratic ' 
and democratic parties, inevitable in j 
the end, in such convulsions, was un- 
known in its commencement The 
cause was national, not social, at least 
in the estimation of the immense ma- 
jority of its 8up]Mrters ; and this, 
among a people eminently attached to 
their country, and justly proud of its 
historic renown and martial fame, ex- 
cited universal enthusiasm. Kossuth 
was the soul of the movement. At 
the first intelligence of the Ban hav- 
ing crossed the Dmve, he flew to Pesth, 
boasting that he would not return till 
ho had organised a levy of 70,000 fresh 
men. He was as good as his word. 
At his powerful voice ringing on the 
already vibrating chords of Hungarian 
nationality, the whole Magyar race 
flew to arms ; 300,000 in a few days 
came forward demanding amis to de- 
fend their country, and 100,000 were 
ere long enrolled. But this ardour 
was confined to the Magyar race, num- 
bering little more than a third of the 
inhalntants of HungJiry. The Sclaves 
were arrayed on the other side, cither 
in activd or passive resistance ; the 
Croats, Razen, and AVallachians were 
engaged in a desperate and bloody con- 
test with them. 

47. The first operations ff Jellachich, 
contraiy to expec.tation, proved unfor- 
tunate. Detached columns of his 
troops, after the crossing of the Drave, 
were worsted in several lesser cncojim- 
ters, which added immensely to the 
enthusiasm of the Magyars; but his 
main body advanced steadily by the 
southern shore of the Balaton Lake to 
Stuhlweissenbcrg, within a few stages 
of Pesth, which it reached on the 27th 
Septeml^r. The Court of Vienna now 
saw that the time had arrived when it 
was necessary to act with vigour. Ac- 


co^ingly, on the 25th of September 
a decree appeared appointing Gmeral 
Count Lambeig to the command-in- 
chief of the army in Hungary, and 
ordering a auspennon of hostilities 
between the two armies. He immedi- 
ately set out for Pesth, without an es- 
cort, to enter on the duties of his office. 
Kossuth and the national party in 
Hungary, two days after, met^his by 
a counter-proclamation, in which the 
nomination of the Count was declai-ed 
ille^l, and not entitled to obedience 
in Hungary, as wantirtg the counter- 
signature of the Hungarian minister, 
in terms of the constitution. By 
the same proclamation, all who obeyed 
him were declared guilty of high tr^ 
son, and since the Hungarian cabinet 
had resigned, and the Emperor hod not 
approved of their successors, it was an- 
nounced that, as the Arahduke Stephen 
could not act alone, Kossuth and Sze- 
mere would remain in office, and pro- 
visionally cniTy on the government. 
Mattel's had now come to a crisis which 
necessarily rendei'cd war inevitable, 
and it was hastened by a shocking 
crime, which at once precipitated hos- 
tilities, and was the main cause of the 
ulcerated feelings and deeds ofcTDelty 
wl^ch disgraced both sides during the 
continuance of the contest. 

48. Count Lamberg was still alone, 
travelling without an escort, attended 
only by a single uide-de-camp and ser- 
vant when he approached Pesth. He 
had set out at a moment’s warning 
fi-om Vienna' to enter on his perilous 
mission : he hud little hopes of success, 
none of surviving. “ You will set out 
this evening,” said the minister to him, 
when he announced his appointment. 
“This moment,” said ho. “Aw re- 
voir, general ! ” answered the minister. 
“ No ! ” answered I^ambcrg ; * ‘ my days 
are numbered : w'e shall never meet 
again. I recommend my cliildren to 
you.” Unhappily Pesth at this time 
(Sept 28) was in a state of tlie most 
violent excitement, and tke streets 
filled with crowds of men and women 
almost frantic with jiassion. He ar- 
rived, however, without experiencing 
any actual violence, at the headquar- 
ters of the general commandant of the 
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town of Buda, on the western side of in a riot, and not hy a cannon-ball in 
the river, Hrabovski, by whom he was the field of battle.*' In vain the na- 
coldly receiyed. Hearing a noise, every tional guard strove to protect him 
moment increasing, in the .stre^, he filrions mob broke in on alPaidcs, and 
askeiHts cause. /‘It is ^e people,** ihifcantly despatched him by blows 
said/Hi^bovski, ^Cooming to ,pay yon with bludgeons and cuts with scythes, 
a vM|t.’* “Let them cople, then,** His body. was pierced by forty-three 
said the ^d general, rising up w.ith w6uiids; hi}B clothes were tom in pieces 
inexpressiblld dignity. “ "V^hat are you and distnoutod as trophies -to his as- 
going ^ do ? *’ asked the Hungarian, aassins ; a ci^ was put round hts neck, 
“My duty,** replied Lamberg. “I and, after the body hod been mutilated, 
shall go to' Pesth first, to the President it was dragged along the streets in the 
of the Council, to obtain his counter- midst of acrowd of fifteen thousand 
signature to the royal rescripts ; than P^so^ uttering frightful yells. The 
to the Diet, to announce the object of Diettl^inced uie usual weakness of 
my mission. Will you accompany populat leaders in presence of a re- 
me ? ■** “lam at your service,** replied volt ; warned of the danger, they did 
Hrabovski's aide - de - camp ; but, as nothing to arrest it ; and he was xpos- 
they -set out, the latter mode some sacivd under tile eyes of several of the 
pretext to slip away, leaving the Count deputies. 

to pro<;eed alone. Meanwhile the 49. A few days after this hideous 
streets which they had to pass were murder was committed, another tragic 
crowded, and the cry “ Death to Lam- event occurred, attended with still 
berg ! ** was heard on all sides. One more mournful consequences. Count 
young man, pale with excitement, lift- Eugene Zichy, a young man of one of 
ed up on a cart, said, “ Citizens I do the first families in Hungary, of the 
you know why Lamberg lias come most noble character and unwearied 
amongst us ? He has come to extin- beneficence, had been on ah. errand of 
guish our nationality, and absorb it in mercy with the Ban to obtain some 
the despotism of Austiia : lie has come protection for the miserable inhabitants 
to substitute its abhorred colours for of the invaded country in which his 
our glorious standards : he has conic estates lay, against the devastations of 
to extinguish in the blood of the Hun- the Croats, when he was arrested at 
garian people the sacred fire of the the village of Soponya, on the 30th 
Magyars ; he has come to rivet on our September, by a tenant whose family 
hands the chains of the most odious had been loaded with benefits by that 
.slavery. The time presses, citizens I of Zichy, bound, garottod, and con- 
The moment of action has arisen : ducted with the most savage cruelty 
choose between indeixjiidence and Slav- to the Isle of Czcssel, where ho was 
eiy.” “ Death to Lamkcrg ! ’* was the delivered over to a council of war pre- 
cry on all sides ; — “To arm%!’* “Why sided over by Gcorgey, then a captain 
arms ? ’* cried the orator : “ it is under in the Honved, by whom ho was im- 
strokes of clubs that the dog-traitor mciliately uut on his trial for high 
Lamberg should pei’ish.** It was under treason. The only evidence against 
the excitement produced by these and him consisted of a safe-conduct from 
similar words that Count Tiamberg cn- Jellachich, from whom he w^as return- 
tered the crowd collected on the bridge ing, and some copies of an address by 
uniting Buda ivith Pesth on his way the Emperor to tne Hungarian nation 
to the Diet ; and some breve national and the troops in south Hungar}% cal- 
guards, seeing his dangt*r, came up at culatcd to encourage them to revolt 
the moment and surrounded the car- against the Diet at Pesth, found in his 
rii^e. “ Your devotion, gentlemen,'* portmanteau. The Count said that 
said he, with a calm voice, “ will not they had been put there by his valet 
save me ; but I die without fear, for without his knowledge or consent— a 
iny conscience has nothing to reproach statement which, although possible, is 
me. Yet it is sad for a soldier to die not very probable. But the material 
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thing is, that it was not pretended even 
that any of these proclaTnations had 
been cirrulated by nimself 'or others,., 
or that the conteniplated rising had< 
taken place. At the woi-st, therefore, 
it was* only a preparation for ti’easop. 
There was no ov^eit act to which it 
could attach. Even if it « had been 
otherwise^ ohd the proclamations ha^ 
been published, Zicny, in forwarding 
their publication, was onlv obeying the 
commands of his lawful Emperdr; and i 
■were the Hungarians entitled to apply 
the law of high treason to one obeyiadg ! 
the ordera of his sovereign, and thus 
stain, in its outset, a contest which in j 
reality was a national one, with the j 
odious features of civil warfare ? These 
considerations wei-e wholly lost, on I 
Georgey, who signed the fatal warrant ] 
condemning Zichy to be hanged. His 
last wordo were — “ I die innocent ; and 
may God grant that I may be the lost 
victim ; and may He protect my coun- 
try, and save it from judges such as 
mine have been. Long live H ungary ; 
long live the IJcing ! ” In a few minutes 
all was over the mob cut down the 
body, divided the garments as trophies, 
and after subjecting it to every indig- 
nity, threw it on a dunghill -on the 
banks of the Danube. It w'os half de- 
voured by wild animals, when a young 
Greek priest gave what remained a 
humble sepulture ; and, a vear after, i 
it was removed to the family vault in 
the church of Kalos. 

50. Iftdignant at these atrocities, 
the Emperor launched forth a deci-ee 
against the Hungarians, dissolving the 
Diet of J^es^h, declaring all its acts and 
ordinances illegal, constiluti^ Jclla- 
chich commander-in-chief in Hungary 
and Transylvania, w'ith unlimited pow- 
ers, placing all Hungary in a state of 
siege, and appointing a new ministry, 
with Count Rccsey at its head. This 
was immediately met by a coupter- 
proclamation from Kossuth, asserting 
the entire independence of Hungarj^ 
and declaring Jellachich and Kecsey 
traitors, and guilty of high treason. 
The transports with which this decla- 
ration -was received at Pesthf were 
much increased when iutelligeuce next 
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day arrived there that the Austrian 
army, under Jellachich, had met (Sept. 
^9) with a serious check in attempting 
to storm the Hungarians intrenched 
in a strong position at Valencsb, and 
a considerable convoy of ammunition 
and provisions had been cut off. This 
success was immediately after followed 
by the capture of General Rott, %ith 
SIX thousand men and twelve guns, 
who was coming up from Sclavcnia to 
reinforce’ Jellachich, and fell into an 
ambuscade skilfully laid by the Hun- 
^rian generals Georgey and Peroyel. 
This disaster was so serious that the 
Cabinet of Vienna directed the imme- 
diate march of fifteen thousand men 
from the capital and its environs to 
reinforce the army of the Ban, who 
was now uigcntly pressing for .rein- 
forcements. The attempt to cany out 
this order brought to a head, somewhat 
sooner than had been intended, the 
insurrection at Vienna, which opened 
a new phase in the revolution, and 
induced events of the very utmost 
imporbince. 

51. Asj in the exhausted state of the 
national resources, it was no easy mat- 
ter to know where to find these troops, 
Count Lntour,the ministcr-at-war, had 
’fixed (0(;t. 4) upon the grenadiers of 
Richter to form part of thp reinforce- 
ments. This corps for fourteen years 
had formed part of the garrisop of 
the capital, and, as a necessaiy conse- 
quence, had become deeply imbued 
with its passions and its vices, and 
come to i*cflect alitthc political feelings 
with which inhabitants were ani- 
mated. No sooner, therefore, did they 
licat of an intention to transpoit; them 
to the seat of war in Hungary, than 
they evinced unQquiyooal symptoms of 
a mutinous spirit, and dt^termination 
to resist. This was done, as well from 
a reluctance to leave the pleasures of 
Vienna, as from the contagion of the 
revolutionary principles with which so 
many of its citizens were affected. The 
minister -at -war, Iiowevei', was firm, 
and persisted in his order that the re- 
giment should march, and their de- 
parture was directed to take place on 
the 6th October. This threw them into 
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the ntn^ost state of^^tation, and the 
revolutionary leaders ^led with tran- 
sport sijUih an opportunity of engrafting 
a tniUtaiy revolt on a civil movement. 
They t^n hoped, by means of the arm- 
ed foTeA|u the capital, at once to over- 
tura;. tlw Imperial Government, and 

S 've^Vthe most effectual aid to the 
agyais in ther dismemberment of tho 
Empire. To 'effect this, however, it 
was indispensable to get rid of Count 
Latour, whose known nrmness of char- 
acter threatened to be the most serious 
impediment to their designs ; and to 
arrange tlie mode of accomplisliing this 
object, a meeting of the chiefs of the 
seemt societies was held on the night 
of the 4th October. 

52. The corispinitors met accordingly 
in* a secret chamber of the building 
called the Auld, ut Vienna, with the 
greatest precautions against discovery, 
dr tiio admission of any one who did 
not belong to the affiliated societies. 
The chairman then introduced tho sub- 
ject **We have received information 
from one of our associates in the war- 
officCf that on the day after to-morrow 
the itraitor Latour is about to exe- 
cute a coup-de-main; but we shall be 
beforehand with him. What say you, 
brothren ? Yes, yes,” arose on all 
'Sides. “ It is well,” replied the pre- 
sident : “a* revolution is a fine thing, 
mthren ; but to render it profitable, 
it .must be really one, and not a mere 
caricature. What we require is a re- 
volution of tho people with bared arms, 
locks tossed by the,. winds, wrath in 
their eyes, and the mij^ket in their 
hands." “ And not a riot,” added 
another ; “ what we require is a r^o- 
lution with barricades and war in the 
streets.” — “And not ^ bourgeois ma- 
nifestation with rosewater and sugar- 
candy.” — “ A revolution like that of 
Danton and Robespierre.” — “ And not 
a parody, as that of Louis Blanc and 
Lamartine. In fine, a revolution 
of Titans and men.” — “ And hot a 
caprice of pigmies, or a phantasy of 
poets.” — “ yfh&t we require, in fine,” 
said tho president, with an earnest and 
solemn voice, “ is a jevolution with 
corpses enough to satisfy the vengeance 
of the people, and a victim elevated 


enough to compromise the people^ and 
render a retreat impossible. Do you 
understand me, brethren?” — “Yes, 
yes,” arose on all sides. “We demand 
justice.” — “ Against whom? “ La- 
tour .” — **Amedf agreed; justice to 
the p^ple, death to Latour, life and 
indepeadehce to Germany.” Thecon- 
Ipiratom then took a solemn oath to 
execute the enterprise ; and the noc- 
turnal meeting, which had been pro- 
longed tin seven in the morning, broke 
up. 

53. While this dramatic scene was 
beings acted in a den of darkness in 
Vienna, Latour, in the church of the 
Jesuits, in the same city, w^as celebrat- 
ing a solemn funeral-service for the 
soul of Count Lamberg. Having tak- 
en their resolution, tTie> conspirators 
were not slow in putting their designs 
into execution, and they caroled them 
out with much ability. A general 
insurrection, aided by the mutinous 
regiment of Richter, supported by the 
students, the Burgher aud Notional 
Guards, was organised, and a certain 
number of de^eradoes were fixed on 
to single out Count Latour, aud des- 
patch him during the strife. Mean- 
while petitions were addressed to the 
war-minister by the armed students 
and the Burghor Guard, entreating 
him to suspend the order for the march 
of the mutinous gi’cnadiers, on whose 
co-operation they relied ; and they, in 
their determination to resist, sent to 
sound tho University Legioif, whom 
they found in the best disposition. 
Latour was finn, though he clearly 
foresaw the crisis which was approach- 
ing. “ Bred a soldier, ” said tne brave 
old man, “ I consider obedience as the 
first of militaiy duties. A minister- 
at-war at the close of my career, I 
will not betray the convictions of my 
whole life. A revocation of the order 
1 gave yesterday would be not merely 
an act of cowardice — it would be a 
crime.” The conspirators next sent a 
'similar petition to Count Aneisperg, 
the commander of the garrison, but 
met with the same answer. Mean- 
while active preparations were every- 
where made for the Immediate com- 
mencement of hostilities; the clubs 
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declared their sitting permanent, and 
were indefatigable in their efforts to 
rouse the people into rebellion; the 
Constituent Assembly sat in xierma- 
neiicc, and alroady barricades, were 
beginning to be ran up in the central 
j)art8 of the cily. Earlyin the |norn- 
ing an anonymous letter Iras brought 
to Latour» reqiiiring him instantly to 
revoke the order for the match of the 
troops, and threatening that if this 
was not .done, and the hdtel of the 
war-minister evacuated, the minister 
liimselfi Bach the minister of justice, 
and the Archduchess Sopliia, would 
be hanged facing each other before 
noon on tlie following day. “ It was 
no soldier who wrote that letter,” said 
Latour ; “he desires me to desert my 
post.” The order, -accordingly, was 
not recalled ; and the rabcllious regi- 
ment, escorted by faithful cavalry, 
set out on the moiling of the 6th, on 
their march to the railway station, 
surrounded by an immense crowd, and 
ajiproached the bridge of Tabor, where 
the National Guard and University 
Legion were ranged in order of battle. 
The two parties were then in prestmee ; 
a frightful combat seemed instant and 
inevitable. 

54. The mutinous regiment, setting 
at defiance the cavalry who escorted 
them, refused to cross the bridge, 
and immediately fiatemised with rae 
insurgents, crying “ Long live Hun- 
gary!” Upon this the regiment of 
Nassau and a pioneer detachn]Aiit were 
brought up, with some pieces of can- 
non, and the insurgents were summon- 
ed to surrender. This they refused to 
do, upon which General Bredy, the 
commanding officer, gave the word of 
command to thtf gunners, “Fire!” 
wdth a loud voice : but hardly were 
the words out of his mouth, when ho 
fell dead from a discharge of musketry 
from the other side. Though shaken 
for a moment by the volley of grape, 
tlie insurgents quickly rallied, and by 
a sudden ru^ made themselves mas- 
ters of the guns, and drove back the 
Nassau infantry, who were foremost 
on the Emperor’s side. * The action 
now continued with regular firing be- 
tween the troops and the revolted 


grenadiers for somp time, and the in- 
surgents were at first driven back by 
the steady volleys of the regularjnfatt« 
try; but being strongly reinforced, 
and having rallied behind some barri- 
cades, they brought their op|)anents 
to a stand, and at length forced them 
to retreat in their turn. This was the 
signal for a general outbreak in all 

S ' srs. The insurgents, now rein- 
by the greater part^of tbe Na- 
tional Guard, entered the city ; the 
gates were intrusted to detachments 
of the National Guard and the stu- 
dents the tocsin sounded from all the 
churches ; barricades were everywhere 
run up ; a central committee appointed 
for inilitaiy operations, and every pre- 
paration made for vigorous hostilities. 
A fierce contest took place in the 
Place of St Stephen, close to the lafo- 
ble edifice there, where a of 

loyal National Guards were attacked 
by the insurgents, and, after a i^ort 
combat, defeated and driven iiitb tihe 
cathedml, where their commandeii Was 
slain on the steps of the high ali^. 
Nearly the whole of the town' proper 
had now fallen into the hands of the re- 
bels. As a last resource, three compaiiies 
of sappers and miners, with four guns, 
his ^0 reiiiainiug reserve, were sent 
by Latour, to endeavour to extricate 
those wlio had been driven into-^i^'' 
cathedral ; but they^ were unable 
reach their destination. Stopped by 
Tormidable barricades in front, and 
assailed by a plunging fire from the 
windows on eitljer side, they were 
nearly all struck down, and the few 
survivors maiTe prisoners and confined 
in the university buildings, the whole 
approaches of which were crossed by 
formidable barricades. One gate only, 
tliat of the Scotch, remained in the 
hands of the royal tro^s. Through 
this the battalion of Nassau entcrc^ 
the towh and endeavoured to disen- 
gage the sappers ; but they wci e re- 
ceived by so hpvy a fire from the ba r- 
ricades that they had to fall back in 
disorder. 

55. The only post, except the bar- 
racks, in the city now occupied by the 
royal troops was the hdtel of the min- 
ister of war. A council of war was 
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there held, under the proBidency of 
Count Latour, to deliberate on what 
shoula be done. They were guarded 
only by 1^6 men, of whom twelve 
w'ere mounted, and a single j^n ; 
several thousands of the insurgents 
thronged round the gates. Tl^ most 
alaniuug accounts were brought in 
eveiy instant of the progress of the 
insurrection, and the defection of the 
whole National Onard and a part of 
the troops of the line. Opinions 
were divided as to the course which 
should be pursued. The majority 
thought further resistance hopeless 
and inexpedient, as lihely to compro- 
mise the Imperial family." The intre- 
pid Bach, minister of justice, Strongly 
supported theopposite o])inion. f ‘ Cen- 
cessionsat this gentlemen,*' cried 
he, “would be worse than cowardice : 
it w'ould be the consecration of revolt. 
Besides, it would not save you. Lis- 
ten to the cries below the windows ! 
They are the voice of the people de- 
manding victims to be throvii to the 
wild beasts, or rather the howling of 
.wild beasts for their prey. Let us 
have no eoncessioiis ! A good clause 
is never lost by resistance ; it is con- 
cession which rtdiis it. What is re- 
quired for the monarchy and the capi- 
isji to declare the metropolis in a 
state of siege, to give orders to Gene- 
ral Auersperg to resume the oliensive 
at all points, and to oppose to the 
daggers of the ruvoliilioii the swords 
of the faithful Austrians.” But the 
roverb held good : the council of war 
id not fight. Reluctantly Count 
Ijatour yielded to the opinion of the 
majority, and signed the fatal order, 
“The tiring is everywhere to cease.” 
But M. Bach was right in his antici- 
pations : though it prostrated the 
monarchy, it did not save those who, 
^ the eleventh hour, had caiutiilated 
lor it. TJie announcement of the 
order was received with loud cheers 
by the insurgents, aniL emboldened 
by their success, they instantly pressed 
oil, and made prisoners the military 
guard, now deprived of all means of 
resistance by the oilier which had been 
issued. From tlience they ruslied into 
the building, and surrounded Count 
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Latour. He offered, if the Emperor 
gave his consent, and it would appease 
the tumult, to resign his situation ; 
but nothing could satisfy the rage of 
the pec^p^^^Ut his blood. The mid- 
night cou^rators checked every symp- 
tom of leturiiing humanity. After 
several efibrts of some of the National 
Guard-tfi! 0 &>ve liim, and a protmeted 
resistance^' by the bravest of their 
number, he was seized by the infuri- 
ated rabble, and after being buffeted 
and maltreated in the cruellest man- 
ner, he w^as dragged down to the court- 
yard and hanged to the lamp, after 
Iiaving been almost despatched by 
blows of sledge-hammers, scythes, and 
I axes. His Ixldy hung for twenty-four 
i hours where it had oeen suspended, 
during which the National Guard 
amused themselves by firing at the 
lifeless remains. His garments were 
cut in pieces, and Jiis orders torn off 
and divided among his murderers as 
trophies. A neighbouring clock struck 
four and three-quarters as he breathed 
bis lost. “ That clock,” said one who 
heard it, “sounds at once the ogony 
of Count Latour, and of the Revolutimi 
of Vienna f 

\ 58. The prediction ere long was 

verified ; but, in the first instance, it 
seemed as if it would fall out far other- 
wise. Success, decisive so far as the 
defence of the capital was concerned, 
immediately followed the murder of 
the war - minister. From the hotel 
where fhe hideous crime had been 
committed, the mob, now numbering 
fifteen thousand men, with a strong 
body of National Guards, proceeded 
to the arsenal, which they siiromoiied 
to surrender. It had been hastily oc- 
cupied by two companies of grenadiei'S 
and some loyal National Guards, a 
force by no means ade(]uate to the de- 
fence of a post of so much importance, 
against the formidable and excited 
multitude by* whom it was now as- 
sailed. The ^troops inside, however, 
made a gallant defence. Throwing 
open the gate, they itin a 24 -pounder 
out, loaded with canister and grape, 
and discharged it right into the crowd, 
which caused an immediate recoil, and 
no small panic among the unruly as- 
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sailants. But the revolted xegimeut 
aud the artillery of the National 
Quard were now brought up, and a 
heavy and sustained fire was kept up 
on the gate and building the 
roofs and windows of the adjoining 
houses by which they were Command- 
ed. Before long, part of the arsenal 
took fire, and the bujilding which 
it broke out was totally Consumed. 
Alarmed by this, and dreading an ex- 
losiou of the powder-magazine in the 
uilding, the garrison capitulated at 
six next morning ; and this immense 
arsenal, with all the arms and military 
stores it contained, fell into the hands 
of the insurgents. They immediately 
broke in, and, spreading through all 
the rooms, seized the whole fireai-ms 
and such guns as they could drag 
away, and distributed them among 
their comrades. The ancient arms 
and armour, the trophies of the mon- 
archy, were not respected, and be- 
came the pi’ey of the vilest of the 
populace. Tlie swords of Seanderbeg 
and Prince Eugene were seen in llie 
hands of common mechanics ; the 
helmet of (’harlcs V. ; that of Francis 
L, taken at the battle of Pavia ; the 
arms of Wallenstein and Daun, were 
tossed fi'om hand to hand, and lost 
amidst an ignorant and brutal mob. 

57 . The conduct of the Constituent 
Assembly during this eventful day ex- 
liibited that mixture of pusillanimity 
and ambition which invariably charac- 
terises the first leu del’s of a revolution- 
ary movement, when they arc passed 
in the career by others more reckless 
or dctcrniined than themselves. In- 
stead of doing anything to moderate 
the excesses of the populace, they aj)- 
pointed a “ committee of public .safe- 
ty ” to conduct the alfuirs of the Gov- 
cmnient, and addressed a petition to 
the Emperor, in which they demanded 
the dismissal of the ministci’i^ and tlie 
formation of a new and nopular cabi- 
net; tlie removal of Jellachich from 
the command in Hungary; the revo- 
cation of the last proclamation a^inst 
the Hungarians ; and a general am- 
nesty for all offences committed in the 
course of the insurrection. The Em- 
peror who was in no condition to re- 


fuse anything that might be demanded 
of him, agreed to change his ministeie, 
and to ap]^int M. DobblhofT and Horn- 
bosti, two popular memben of the As- 
sembly, to the new ministiy. This, 
however, did not satisfy the demo- 
crats, Ilho next insisted that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety should imme- 
diately assume the govenmient ; that 
instmetions should despatched to 
Count Auersperg to obey no commands 
but such as came from them; audtimt 
orders should forthwith bo sent to 01- 
fnutz and Bnmn, and to the directors 
of the Bouthem railway, to send no 
more troops to Vienna. At the same 
time they addressed a proclamation to 
the insurgents, who had just murdered 
(’oui)t Latour, in which they said — 
“ People of Austria ! Europe regards 
you with admiration,' and history will 
place our elevation to freedom as one 
of its most illustrious exploits. ” 

58. Seeing himself now virtually de- 
throned, and all real authority passed 
aw’ay, the Emperor resolved to leave 
Vicuna, where his life was no longer 
in safety. Accordingly, on the iiioni- 
iiig of the 7th October, before day- 
break, he set out from Schonhrunn, 
where the whole Imperial family was 
asseiiibled, taking them all with him, 
and took the l oad to Olinutz, escorted 
by three thousand five hundred troops 
whom Count Auersperg, though iloreiy. 
^)rcs.sed for men, detached for that ser- 
vice. The Emperor left behind him 
an Address to the Assembly, in whieli 
he said : “1 havp endeavoured to sa- 
tisfy all the demands of my peojde; 
1 have joyfully exhausted everything 
which a soveraigu can give to his peo- 
l)le in murk of confidence; I have 
sought to augment by a constitution 
tlie independence, the force, and the 
wellbeing of the nation. Though tlie 
rovolt of the 13th May'drove me from 
the 2>u]ace of my ancestors, 1 a as not 
weary of concession. A ])ai’lianient 
was convoked on the W’idest electoral 
basis, to settle, in concert with me, 
the constitution. 1 returned to my 
capital wdth no other safeguard but 
the justice and gratitude of my peo- 
])1c. But a small band of misled men * 
threatens to desti oy the hopes of every 
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tnie patriot. Anarchy is at ita height : 
Vienna is teeming with murders and 
conflagrations. My ministoiii whose 
age, were It nothing else, might have 
protected him, lias expired under the 
strokes of assassins. I trust m God, 
in my just rights, and I have ffft the 
capital to bring succour to my op- 
pressed people. The time has come 
when cveiy one who loves Austria, 
who loves liberty, should range him- 
self around the standard of the Em- 
peror. ” 

69. The conduct of Count Auers- 
perg and the military chiefs, during 
these trying times, was in the highest 
degree skilliil and praiseworthy. The 
troops under his command were about 
twenty thousand, amply sufficient to 
have re-established tne ^utliofity of 
the Emperor in the capital, although, 
as the National Guards and insurgents 
were tlii-ee times as numerous, it could 
only have been accomplished at a fear- 
ful expenditure of liilman life. But 
the fatal order of the Council */to 
cease firing at all points,” entirely 
paralysed his. operations, and reiideivd 
retreat a matter of necessity. He 
wisely, therefore, availed himself of 
the night to withdraw his troops en- 
tirely from their barracks in the town, 
and stationed them in the gardens of 
the palace of Prince Schwartzenbeig, 

. and *111 the vicinity of the Bclvidere 
})alace, on heights which commanded, 
the city. Headquarters were subse- 
quently established at Enzersdorf, al- 
ready rendered famous in the wars of 
Napoleon, in order to b^^ at hand for 
any eventualities. Ho then quietly 
awaited the issue of events; nor was 
it long Iwfore they arose in such quar- 
ters, and from such men, as promised 
a very dlflerent future^to the Austrian 
Empire from what present events in 
the capital might seem to prognosti- 
cate. From Radetsky and the Italian 
army, adorned ivith tne laurels of Cus- 
toza, addresses were shortly received, 
breathing the warmest spirit of loyal- 
ty and devotion to the Emperor ; and 
even from Prague, so recently tJie 
seat of insuri-ectioii, came an address, 
containing the severest condemnation 
of the Vienna revolutionists, and 


the strongest determination to uphold 
“ Austria one and indivisible.” 

60. But the succour thus announce 
was as yet far distant; and, mean- 
while, immediate reinforoemen^ were 
required to refill possession of the 
capital, now raoUy in the hands of 
the insurgents. Fortunately for tlio 
cause of freedom throughout the world, 
and the salvation of Austria, this suc- 
cour was found in Jellachich, who was 
near enough to the -scene of action to 
intervene immedUtdy, and sufficient- 
ly powerful to do sp with decisive ef- 
fect No sooner did the Ban hear of 
the events of the 6th October in Vi- 
enna, than lie took his determination. 
Imitating the decision of Blucher, 
who, when he heard the cannonade 
at Waterloo, relinquished his separate 
line of operations to take part m the 
strife at the decisive point, he in- 
stantly concluded a tnice for three 
days with the Hungarians, abandoned 
his base, and advancing towards Pesth, 
moved up by forced marches to the 
capital. The southern railway gave 
him the means of doing so with great 
celerity; and on the’ 9th October, 
three days after the insurrection, l)is 
advanced posts were at Klein-Neusie- 
del and Modling, within two hours’ 
march of Vienna. The motives which 
led to tliis able and decisive move- 
ment are thus explained by Jellachich 
himself, in a letter written at the 
time to the Sclavonians of Bohemia : 
“ It was my duty, as a faithful and 
sincere Sola von ian, to oppose in Pcsth 
the anti-Austrian party, which rose 
in arms* against Sclavouianism. But 
as I approached Pcsth, that nest of 
the Magyar aristocracy, our common 
enemies arose ; and had they con- 
qiierad in Vienna, my victoiy in Pcsth 
would have been incomplete, and the 
mainstay of our enemies would have 
been Vienna. Therefore I turned with 
the whole of my troops to Vienna, in 
order to chastise the enemies of Scla- 
vonianism in the Austrian capital. I 
was led solely by the conviction that 
in approaching Vienna I was advanc- 
ing against the enemies of Sclavon- 
ianism.” 

Cl. Great was the dismay in the 
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Austrian caj)ital when the advance of 
the Ban was announced, and still 
theater when intelligence arrived that 
he had ordered rations for sixty thou- 
sand tnenr, number treble his real 
force, but puTOsely done to augment 
the tcrroi's <rf liiil approach. Crowds 
thronged the steeples, and especially 
the lofty spire of St Stephen, one of 
the liighest in Europe, 4uixiously gaz- 
ing to the south to descry the first ap- 
proach of the aven^g nosts coming 
to inflict punii^xp^ on them for tlieir 
crimes. They were not long of ap- 
pearing, and in such numbers and 
variety of costume as bespoke rather 
the multifiirious array of Easterx^pride 
thaxr the more sober garb of Eurc^an 
war. First came the Illyrians with 
their red caps, the Seressanes wrapped 
in their scarlet mantles, the Croatians 
with their p’ey broad-brimmed hats, 
with no uniform but a blouse and a 
fusil and dagger. With these were 
mingled largebodies of Austrian cav- 
and artillery, clad in the Impe- 
rial uniform. Farther off to the cast, 
clouds of cavalry and the neighing of 
steeds, heal’d even at so great a dis- 
^ tance, seemed to announce the ap- 
' proach of the Magyar horse and the 
army of Hungai’y intended to co-ope- 
rate with the insurgents. It seemed 
as if all the forces of the monarchy 
wore assembling at a rendezvous under 
the walls of Vienna for a grand mili- 
tary tournament. On the evening of 
the 12th, Jellachich effected his junc- 
tion with Auersperg in the gardens of 
the Belvidere, and their united forces 
amounted to forty thousand combat- 
ants. 

62. The preceding night had been 
one of extreme anxiety in Vienna, for 
the insurgents were in hourly expectsi- 
tion of an attack from the now vastly 
increased forces of their enemies. It 
has been thus described by an eyewit- 
ness : “ The silence of the night was 
interrupted at intervals by the sound 
of firearms, especially in the dircctipn 
of the Wieden and highroad, where 
Auersperg*8 headquarters were estab- 
lished. On the summit of the barri- 
cades, and beyond them, men were 
sleeping in blouses, armed to, the 


teeth ; women and girls, not* of the 
most respectable appearance, ’ were 
mingled amongst them, some talking 
and laughing, others, like the men, 
asleep upon heaps* of stones. The 
walls and battlements of the city of- 
feredj|a most animated appearance. 
One line of watch-fires stretched as 
far as the eye could reach, each siir- • 
rounded by students, men in blouses, 
artisans with their sleeves tucked up 
to their elbows, and National Guards 
having more the appearance of regular 
soldiere. Above tne gates, guns were 
pointed so os to sweep the approaches 
.to the fortified parts of the city ; artil- 
Icrj'men, students, or workmen, were 
on duty near them, with lighted mat- 
ches. Patrols of every description 
paraded the walls in regular parties. 
There was not less than ten thousand 
men on the ramparts.” During the 
whole night and preceding day, the 
Parliament and Committee of Public 
Safety made repeated attempts to as- 
certain the side which Jellachich was 
to take, and ordered him not to ap- 
proach the walls; but in vain: he 
steadily advanced and joined Auer- 
sperg.* On their side, the insurgents 
made the most • vigorous efforts, by 
completing and strengthening the bar- 
ricades, to prepare for their defence, 
and the clubs, as well as the assembly, 
sat in permanence. To their honour 
be it spoken^ during the days that the 
insurgents had the command of the 
city, np acts of robberj' or spoliation 
sullied the Austrian character. 

•63. In the mean time, important 
events had* taken place in Prague, 
which brought a new and important 
actor, and an additional army, on the 
theatre. The magistrates and people 
of that city, seeing, the turn events 
I were taking at Vienna, and that the 

* “My sole object is the maintennnee of 
the monarchy on the base of an equality o% 
rights and fldelity to the sovereign. It is for 
this reason that I have no doubt whom I 
I should obey. ITic maintenance of the troops 
I whom I have the honour to conim.'ind will lie 
rovided for, and the cost will not fall as a 
urdon on the inhabitants, os my anny will 
bivouac. I am not pumicd by any Magj'ar 
army; if I were so, I would oppose force to 
force.”— Jellachich to the Diet of Vienna, 
October 12, 184S; Balleyuieb, iL 288. 
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contest had jun into one between the 
Sclavonic and Magyar races, took part, 
as bound alike by duty and inclina- 
tion, with the former. The municipal 
authontjies there issued a strong pro- 
clamation, condemning the conduct of 
the Vienna insurgents, and declaring 
“ Bohemia can only prosper when 
Austria is independent.” .Windisch- 
gratz brought considerable reinforce- 
ments with him from Bohemia and 
Moravia, raising the royal anny before 
Vienna to sixty thousand men — a force 
about equal to the armed men within 
the walls. But the great reliance of 
the insurgents was on the Hungarians, 
whose apj)roach was anxiously looked 
for from the steeples, and repeated- 
ly, though falsely, announced to the 
peoj)le. •Their light Ccavalry, indeed, 
swarmed along the frontier, and their 
main body came up to its veiy edge, 
but did not pass over into the German 
ifeil.* The revolutionists, however, 
received a veiy important acceasioi! of 
strength at this critical moment by the 
arrival of a number of cosmopolitan 
democrats from various countries, espe- 
cial Iv Poland, the ardent exiled sons 
of which hastened from all quarters to 
the Austrian capital, and brought with 
them their enthusiastic zeal, buoyant 
courage, and military experience. 

64. Among these was General Bem, 
a Polish officer wdio had atjquired great 
distinction in the war m*Poland. By 
a ba))py inspiration, he ha<l saved the 
Polish army from destruction on tlie 
field of Ostrolenka in 1831. Ho im- 
mediately received an imjiortant com- 
mand in the city, and by his com age 
and resolution proved himself worthy 
of the trust. His mind was cast in 
the mould of mat captains, and if he 
had been eni^oyed in a more fortun- 
ate cause, he would probably have 
acquired deathless renown. Ardent, 
enterprising, and impassioned, like 
*most of his countrymen, he united 

* “The Hungarian leaders were anxious, 
before advancing on Vienna, to receive a 
forimil and solemn invitation from the Aus- 
trian Assembly ; but tlie Scluvunic represen- 
tatives in that* body would never,. in spite of 
the pressure of the students and the popu- 
lace, consent to vote this. "—Klapka, i., Int. 
73 - 75 . 
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with these qualities the sang froid^ 
resence of mind, and coolness in 
anger, which are essential to a con- 
summate general. The greater part 
of his life, from the misfortunes of his 
country, had been spent in exile, and 
he there acquired the restless activity 
and instability of purpose by wMch 
refugees are in general characterised. 
It hod been early prophesied of him 
that he would rise to great distinction, 
and be rarely fortunate, but that ho 
would incur no personal danger till 
the year 1850. The prophecy, which 
was fully credited by him, led him to 
despise dangers in his previous career ; 
bQt4t was at length fatally accom- 
plished in that year, when heMied, 
having, in despair of his fortunes in 
Europe, embraced the creed of Ma- 
I hornet. 

65. The arrangements for the attack 
of the caiiital having been made, Win- 
dischgratz, who, on his arrival, had 
assumed the command, summoned the 
city (Oct. 23). The terms proposed 
were, that within forty-eight boiirs it 
should be surrendered, and all arms 
given up; the armed corporations 
and University Lemon dissolved, and, 
twelve students dSivered up as hos- 
tages, and certain individuals named. 
The Diet rejdied that these terras wer(i 
illegal and unconstitutional ; to which 
Windischgratz rejoined that he could 
not negotiate with the Diet, and that 
the only authority he could recognise 
was the Municipal Council of Vienna. 
Repeated sallies were now made from 
the town, which were all repulsed. 
Windischgi’atz, having, on the 27th, 
given the besieged twenty-four hours 
more to accede to his proposal, com- 
menced the bombardment on the morn- 
ing of the 28tli. Before this took 
place, the spirits of the besieged had 
been somewhat raised by the arrival of 
Blum, llartmami, and Froebel, as a de- 
putation from the Assembly at Frank- 
fort, to congratulate the Viennese on 
tjicir glorious revolution, and encour- 
age them to persevere in their defence. 
Tliese enthusiastic Liberals did not 
confine themselves to congratulatory 
words, but proceeded to deeds, and 
took an active part in encouraging 
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and organising the means of resist- 
ance, wdiich led to a sad but not un- 
merited tragedy 'with one of their 
number. Meanwhile the clubs and 
revolutionary authorities redoubled 
their activity, and so formidable wei*e 
their preparations in barricades, artil- 
lery, ancU troops to guard them, tliat 
it was evident nothing but a most 
sanguinary struggle could effect their 
reduction. 

66. Windischgratz directed his prin- 
cipal attack against the suburbs of 
Leopoldstadt and Landstrasse, where 
the defences of the besieged were the 
least formidable, and the insuigenl^ 
in most strength were grouped aro^d . 
their several standards to await 'the 
assault. The crisis was solemn and 
awful ; profound silence, interrupted 
only by Uie rolling of artillery and 
ammunition - waggons, prevailed all 
the morning ; every one felt that the 
decisive moment had arrived which 
was to determine the contest between 
the revolutionists and the Emperor. 
At ten o’clock the tocsin suddenly 
rang from all the churches, the 

rale beat in all the streets, and the 
combatants were evoiywhere seen hur- 
rying to their sevcnil rallying-points. 
The assailants were not Ic^ deter- 
mined ; the regiment of the late Count 
Xatour was in an es})ccial manner ex- 
cited, and loudly proclaimed their de- 
termination to take a signal vengeance 
on his murderers. At half-past eleven 
a signal-gnu was discharged by the 
assailants, followed by a loud roar from 
all their batteries, and immediately 
tlic filing became general on both 
sides. t • 

67. The first banieade on the Pra- 
ter was caiTied, without mucli difti- 
culty, by the effect of a heavy fii-e of 
musketry from the Croats and Chas- 
seurs stationed in tlie houses and 
woods of the Prater adjoining j but 
at the second barricade, wiiicli was 
mounted with cannon, and where 
Beni, with the University Legion, 
commanded in person, a much more 
fonnidable resistance was experienced, 
and the contest was obstinate and 
bloody in the extreme. Three sej)ar- 
ate assaults by the Imperialists were 


repulsed with great slaughter, and the 
shouts of victory were already raised 
by the defenders, when a loud ciy was 
heard behind them, followed by tii- 
umpbaut cheers. It was the Croats 
of Jellacbich, who, having penetrated 
into the suburb of Leopoldstadt by 
the Landstrasse and the avenue of the 
Emperor Francis, had now made their 
w’ny into the rear of the barricade of 
the Prater, which had been so obstin- 
ately contested, and rendered its far- 
ther maintenance impracticable. This 
success was decisive ; the rebels, at- 
tacked both in front and raar, and 
exposed to a fire' from the adjoining 
houses, which were all occupied, were 
obliged to evacuate their formidable 
position, which, with all the guns 
mounted on it, fell into the hands of 
the Imperialists. Ijater in the even- 
ing, the railway station of Gloggnitz 
and the whole of the Belvidere were 
taken after a desperate fight, in which 
the students who defended tht*m were 
slain to the last man. The suburbs of 
Leopoldstadt and Landstrasse, the 
gardens of the palace of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, the H6tel of the In- 
valides, and the Veterin^iy School, 
were in the hands of tlie Imperialists 
before night The surrender of the 
city was now only a question of time, 
and could not apparently be delayed 
beyond a few houra. 

68. The day had been terrible, but 
tlio night which followed was more 
terrible still. The town was on fire 
in six - and - twenty different places. 
The whole houses adjoining the double 
barricade \)f the Prater, the scene of 
so desperate a conflict on the ]n*eceil- 
ing day, the Theatre of the Odeoii, 
the Street of Francis, the baths of 
Schuttel, the railway station of Biiik, 
the houses in the faubourg of Matz- 
leinsdorf and. the sti*ect of the Jager- 
zeilhad become the prey of the flames. 
Scai’ce an eye was closed in Vienna on 
that dreadful night. With speechless 
agony the pex>plo watched the columns 
ot flame which in every direction rose 
into the heavens, and tl^e path of the 
projectiles which streaked the Arma- 
ment, and cast a lurid light over the 
vast expanse of the city. The dead 
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bodies of men and horses Ijdng about 
wherever the contest had been severe, 
the pools of blood, and the horrid 
stenen arising ftom the half-consumed 
bodies in the burnt houses, exhibited 
a picture of war in its most teriiblo 
form. Half of the houses in the as- 
saulted suburbs had been burnt down 
— the j’emainder were riddled. w*ith 
round-shot and shells. On eveiy side 
were to be seen weeping wives, sisters, 
and daughters, searching among the 
ruins, or pulling out or the rubbish 
the half-consumed bodies of their rela- 
tives: The Revolutionists had deter- 
mined on having a revolution la 
Robespierre,” and they had got it; 
but they did not intend, what had now 
come to pass, that its terrors were to 
fall on themselves. 

69. The morning of the 29th com- 
menced with the interment of the dead 
slain in the conflict of- the preceding 
day. Their number astonished those 
engaged in the melancholy ceremony, 
and diffused a general sadness, which 
was the fartlier increased by the sight 
of the wide chasm in the ranks of the 
survivors. This was occasioned not 
only by those 'slain or wounded in the 
fight, but the still greater number 
-adio, despairing of success, had left 
their ranks, thrown awa^ their arms, 
and exchanged their brilliant uniforms 
for the sober garb of citizens. Others, 
again, among whom were nearly the 
wmole students and Poles, with mourn- 
ful resolution still gallantly held out, 
and repaired to their several rallying- 
points on the bastions and in the bar- 
ricades ; but the generals* of the in- 
surgents took a calmer view of their 
chances of success, and in tlie course of 
the forenoon declared to the Committee 
of Public Safety that it was impossible 
to prolong the defence. Windisch- 
gratz humanely suspended his fire to 
give the insurgents an opportunity of 
coming to an accommodation, and the 
municipality sent a deputation to him 
to endeavour to effect some alleviation 
in the conditions of capitulation. But 
the Imperial general was inflexible, 
and insisted (mhU original conditions ; 
he agreed, however, to suspend hostili- 
ties till midnight, in order to give the 


insurgents time to consider his pro- 
posals. The deputation returned to 
the committee with heavy hearts, and 
they, in their turn, sent for the heads 
of the sections to consider what was 
to be done under the circumstances. 
“The surrender of the town,” cried 
Bern, “as we now stand, would be a 
monstrous act of cowardice, while our 
defeat on the ruins of Vienna would 
be a passport to immortality. From 
top orfSt Stephen’s the advanced 
pofi^ of the Magyars are already seen, 
and their guhs ready to pour grape 
on our enemies. Yes ! the ruins of 
.Vienna would be a tomb worthy of 
the giapts of Poland and Austria,” 
“One inay easily see,” replied the 
commander - in - chief Messenhauser, 
“ that you are not a Viennese ; you 
mistake the epoch. The ruins of Vi- 
enna would not be your tomb, for if 
such a misfortune was reserved for the 
capital of the monarchy through your 
fault, you would be buried in it under 
the curses and the opprobrium of the 
universe.” The National Guard loud- 
ly applauded these words ; the Poles 
and refugees alone remained silent. 
It was at length agreed, by a largo 
majority, to accept tlie terms offered 
by Windischgratz ; and before mid- 
night a deputation with this answer 
was despatimed to the Imperial head- 
quarters. 

70. The terms of the capitulation 
were forthwith carried into execution. 
Already the chief members of the 
(^entval Committee of the Clubs and 
of the Committee of Public Safety 
had disappeared, the university was 
dissolved, ,thei disarming of the Na- 
tional Guard had in great part been 
carried into effect, and waggons of 
arms were every hour brought into 
the depots appointed for their recep- 
tion. Suddenly, at a quarter past 
eleven on the morning of the 30th, a 
great stir was observed in the crowd 
which thronged round the foot of St 
Stephen's steeple, anxious to hear if 
there were any symptoms of the ap- 
proach of the Hungarian^ when a 
student standing on a chair read the 
following billet, signed by Messen- 
hauser: “From the summit of tho 
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tower of St Stephen’s they see distinct- all whom they suspected of a leaning 
ly a combat commencing behind Kai- to the enemy ; while, on the outside, 
ser-Ebersdorf, without being able to the loud cheers ‘ of the Imperialists 
distinguish the troops eng^ed, or the announced their victory over the Hun- 
course of the action.^ This announce- carianS, and the linal defeat of the 
ment was like the cry of pardon to a laet hopes of the insuiTcction. 
convict on the verge of execution ; the 71. In effect, the Hungarian army 
whole insurgents felt as if relieved under GeneiUil Idoga, after great inde- 
from instant death. . Instantly the c^loxi on the part of the troops as to 
erv arose, * * Long live Ibe Hungarians 1 whether they would cross the Austrian 
all is over ; here are the Magyars — to frontier, os that was a direct act of rc< 
arms, to arms ! forward'^ inee[t iiie volt against the Government, were at 
enemy!’* transp<Nrts were tnde- length induced, by the urgent repre- 
scribable: in the twinkling of an eye sentationsQifthe inhabitants of Vienna, 
crowds of armed men were seen on to pass that dreaded line, and advance 
the ramparts ; every one was huriying into Austria. This was done on the 
to and fro in the streets ; artillery was 28th, and the invading force was 25,000 
dragged forward to the barricades ; all strong, of whom, however, 10,000 were 
thoughts of the capitulation were at young troops, upon whom, as the event 
an end. The universal enthusiasm proved, little mionce could be placed, 
was increased by a second bulletin is- On the 31st they approached the Aus- 
sued at one o’clock, which announced trian position, which extended over the 
that the battle was moving on towards vilhiges of Schwechat, Maunsworth, 
Oherlaa and Inzersdorf, and that the and Kaiser-Ebersdorf. Windischgratz 
Hungarians appeared to be advancing had occupied theso villages with his 
victoriously.” The transports now best infantr}’, and stationed Prince 
became universal and indescribable ; lichtcnsteitt with the greater part of 
from all the steeples, roofs, and towers the cavalry on his right wing. The 
of the city, the insurgents were firing Imperialists on the field were not much 
guns and 'waving flags in the belief of superior in number to the Hungarians, 
victory ; while the increasing roar of but they had gi'catly the advantage in 
the cannon, the sharp rattle of the the qualiW and experience of their 
musketry, and at len^h the crash of troops. The battle commenced at 
cannon-balls, told dislinctly that the eleven o’clock on the 30th, witli a 
battle was rolling nearer, and relief brisk Attack on the Imperial left, in 
approaching. But these joyous tidings Maunsworth, by some Hungarian na- 
soon yielded to more gloomy presenti- tional guards under Count Guyon, who 
mente, when it was announced, in a conducted themselves veiy bravel 5 % 
third bulletin from the summit of St and gradually forced back the Austrian 
Stephen’s, that the battle w'as drawing tirailleurs. The contest there was still 
nearer in the centre, but that it was undecided, when Georgey was ordered 
concentrated to the left of Schwechat, to attack the village of Schwechat, on 
between Kaiser-Obersdorff and Mauns- the Austrian right, with a brigade of 
worth. As this announceinent indi- |»diich he had received the command, 
cated a retreat on the part of the when he an-ived at the point of at- 
Hungarians on that side, the ciy arose tack, he found the enemy’s centre 
that Messenhauser was a traitor, and drawn back out of the reach of shot : 
bands of frantic rebels marahed through but owing to the undisciplino of part 
the streets calling on every one to take of the Hungarian force, which was 
up arms, murdering not a few. The composed of nevr levies, the centre now 
most desperate projects were discussed found itself a mile and a half distant 
in the duos. During the next twenty- from the left wing. This randered a 
four hours all authority was at an end ; halt neces9arj% and G<»orgcy hastened 
Vienna was at the mercy of hands of to Kossuth, who was with the general- 
insurgents traversing the city in every in -chief, to explain the dangerous state 
direction, and insulting or massacring of the arm}^ with its centre in this 
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manner entirely severed from the left, 
and the latter left alone on the field of 
battle. The general refused to alter 
his dispositions, end said, ** 1 stand 
where I can survey the whole ; do you 
in silence obey what I order.” 

72. Windischgratz at once discerned 
the fatal mistake which had been com- 
mitted. He pushed forward some 
horsc-ai'tillcry, which opened a h^vy 
fire on CJeorgey’s un^supported "battdl- 
ions, who instantly took to flight, 
“ rushing headlong,” says that gen- 
eral, “ over one another.” Notwith- 
standing the lieroic ellbrts of Count 
Ernest Alinassy and thirty or forty of 
his bravest followers, the x)anic spread, 
and soon the rout becaiiio universiil. 
** Out of nearly 6000 men of those Na- 
tional Guards,’^* saysGeorgey, ** about 
whose valour I had already heard so 
many tirades— who, as themselves Inul 
repeatedly asserted, w'ere burning with 
desire to measure theTnselvos with an 
enemy whom they^ievcr mentioned hut 
with the greatest contempt— tlierc re- 
mained to me, after a shoit cannonade, 
a single ^rutn^ and that an elderly 
invalided soldier. The whole of pur 
force Irom Schweehat to ^laiinsworth 
liad been swept away. The other bri- 
gades, incredible cas it may seem, had 
tnk(in to their heels even before mine, 
liike a scared flock^ the main body of 
the army was hastening in the greatc^st 
disorder towards the Fisi-ha for safety. ” 
Yain w<*]*e all*<ifeCH’gey’s cflbits, with ii 
small rear-guard oi about a thousand 
3nen, wlioin he hastily got together, to 
.stop the rout. The army lied in utter 
confusion, and only got off* from the 
pursuit witli the loss of 3000 killed, 
wounded, and ])risoiierH. Had the pur- 
suit by the thirty -five siimidrons o( 
Prince Lichtenstein on the left been 
more vigorous, hardly any of the Hun- 
garians would have eseajicd. Kossuth 
was one of the first who took to lliglit ; 
which, however, could not bo urged as 
a fault, as his jiost was at the ouiiiicil. 
board, not in the front with the gre- 
nadiers. 

73. After this decisive defeat, there 
remained, of course, no alternative to 
the rebels in Vienna but surrender at 
discretion, and the Imperial general 
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sternly refused to accede to any other 
terms. The surrender was going on 
when the tocsin, in violation of the 
orders of the Committee of Students, 

I suddenly sounded from the tower of 
I St Stephen’s. Crowds of ardent repub- 
licans immediately hastened to their 
rallying -points on the bastions and 
tlie barricades, and the firing on their 
side recommended at all points with as 
^rnuch vigour as ever. It was not any 
deliberate act of treachery on the part 
of the insurgents, but an unauthorised 
burnt arising from uncontrollable ex- 
citement among the people, in whose 
ranks the cry of “ Treason, we are 
betrayed!” was constantly heai-d. It 
was, however, s])eedily and terribly re- 
venged. Windischgratz immediately 
bi-ought up fresh troops, which pene- 
trated into and made themselves 
masters of the whole suburbs, and he 
established batteries in the gardens of 
Schwartzeiiberg and in the Imperial 
stables, which opened fire on the city. 
The fieiy projectiles sweeping through 
the air, the hissing of the rockets 
which searched out every part of the 
buildings which they penetrated, dif- 
fused universal consternation. Before 
one o’clock the town was on fire in 
several places, and white flags were 
displayed from all the bastions. A 
dopubition of the magistrates w’ent out 
to the glacis, and formally surrendered 
the keys of the city to the Imperial 
general ; and this time the suiTcnder, 
which w^ns unconditional, was its own 
guarantee, for the victorious troops 
took military possession of the wdiolc 
city, 'riic prophecy was already ac- 
complished : the agony of Count La- 
tour had ])roved that also of the Vienna 
revolution. 

74. 'J’he victorious Imperialists were 
received with transports of joy by the 
vast majority of the rcs))ectablc inha- 
bitants of the capital, with sullen but 
impotent indignation by the students 
and republican sections of the commu- 
nity. The disarming of tlif National 
Guard went on quietly and without 
opposition. The Imperial Govennnent 
made a humane use of their victoiy'. 
Though the city had in reality been 
earned by assault, and the iofamoiis 
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murder of Count Latour had justly 
exasperated the soldiery in the highest 
degree, its inhabitants underwent none 
of the hoiTora usually experienced on 
such occasions. No pillage or wilful 
conflagration took pl^c ; the troops, 
on the contrary, were active in extin- 

§ uidbing the flreswhichhad been raised 
uring the bombardment. Few execu- 
tions, and those only of leaders- deeply 
implicated, ensued; and although it is 
deeply to bo regretted that any should 
have tarnished the lustre of so glorious 
a victory, yet it is to be recollected 
that the insurgents had brought se- 
verity upon themselves : by the mur- 
der of Count Laniberg and Count Ija- 
tour, they had put themselves out of 
the pale of humanit 3 % and they could 
not complain if the ruthless maxim 
Fflc mctvi, which they had applied to 
others, now recoiled upon themselves. 
Among those executed was Robert 
Rlum, the deputy from Frankfort, who 
was tried by a court-martial on the 
8th instant, and next day shot. He 
was convicted, on his own admission, 
of having instigated the rebellion by 
his seditious speeches, and taken an 
active part by combating with the in- 
surgents against the Imperial troops 
in the defence of Vienna. He died 
with unshaken fortitude. His execu- 
tion, as already mentioned, excited a 
gi’eat sensation in Germany, and by 
many is still regarded as a political 
fault, chiefly as being a defiance thrown 
down by Austria to the central govern- 
ment in the German Confederacy, as 
he was a member of the national par- 
liament. Yet is this. view clearly 
erroneous : for it never was supposed 
t^t a member of the legislature in one 
country was at liberty to commit high 
treason, or aid in its commission, with 
impunity in another ; or that even in 
the same state a niemher of parliament 
is at liberty to rise in rebclhon against 
his sovereign.* Messenhauser, com- 

* When sentence of death was pronounced 

Against Blinh, he said, without exhibiting the 
least fear, '*l fully expected it ; the seutonee 
was not unforeseen. ” He entreated, as a last 
favour, that he niiglit be permitted to write a 
letter to his wife, wiiich was agivcd to, and it 
concluded with these words : ** Let not niy 
fate discourage you ; but bring up our chil- 


mander of the armed force in Vienna, 
was also condemned (Nov. 16), and 
met death with the like foi-titude. He 
was. fearful of the disgrace of being 
hanged, and uttered a cry of joy when 
he heaiil he was to be shot. ** It is a 
sad fate mine/’ said he : ** on 29th 
October 1 was threatened with death 
by the Proletaires of Vienna as guilty 
of tK^heryv ai^d now 1 am condemned 
to the same pumshment for treason to 
the Emperor.” He died bravely, stand- 
ing erect, with his hand on his heart, 
and himself gave the ivord of command 
to the soldiers charged with the me- 
lancholy duty. 

75. Tho re.storation of the Imperial 
nutliority in Vienna wag immediately 
followed, as was to be expected, by 
an entire change of miui8tr}^ Prince 
Felix of Schwartzenberg was, with the 
cordial concurrence o^ the Imperial 
party, placed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, and Count Francis Stadion 
was made minister of the interior and 
of public instruction ; Erauss, flnanco 
minister ; Bdron Cordon, of war ; Bach, 
of justice ; Chevalier Bruck, of com- 
merce and public works; the Cheva- 
lier Thicnfeld, of agriculture. The 
character of all ’the persons composing 
tliis cabinet, especially of its very emi- 
nent chief and of M. Bach, the mini- 
ster of justice, were a guaiantce for its 
due discharge of the arauous duty with 
which it was intnusted, of reconstruct- 
ing the monarchy out nf the scatter- 
ed fragments into which it had been 
broken. And in truth this' duty was 
more arduous in raality than it seem- 
ed in appearance ; for the coalition of 
forces by which the insurrection had 
been conrpiered in Vienna, so far from 
being thoroughly united, itself labour- 
ed under secret but most serious causes 

dren BO that they may not bring disgraeo on 
my name.’' “ Now I am ready,” said he, ad- 
dressing the officers of justice, when the letter 
was done. Arrived at th(5 plnee of execution, 
he said to one of the cuirassiers of Ins escort, 
“ Here, then, we aro come to the stage of 
my Joumey." He desired not to liave his eyes 
bandaged ; and this being rol'iiijcd, lest his 
unateadineBR should cause tlid nnui to miss 
their aim, he blindfolded himself, and knelt 
down with manly courage. He fell pierced 
by three balls, and died instantly.— Balley- 
DiER, ii. S66, 367. 
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of division. Austria, in its last ex- 
tremity, had^been saved by the fidelity 
of the army, and the heroic devotion 
of the Sclave pomiktlon, numbering 
nearly lialf inWntants of the Em- 
pire. But ^ tlA viotoiy of their 
united isls so often tlie 

case with'itibbettjal coalitions, a new 
cause of diicord-^'i^ho was to lead th^ 
com]pined forep* and what interest 
was to predominate in the ^vetnment 
which th^ hod re-established ? Win- 
dischgrate had the command, and di- 
rected the army which was to act 
against Hungary ; but Windischgratz 
had conquered at Pittgue as well as at 
Yieniia; his cannon had dissolved the 
Sclave congress, and the Croatians lie- 
held with jealousy their beloved Ban, 
.whom they r^arded with j'ustice as 
the saviour of the Empire, obeying 
the orders of a German prince who had 
pi-oved himself the wotst enemy of their 
race. 

76. The thorns with which his crown 
was still beset, and the dreadful scenes 
which he had been compelled to wit- 
ness in his capital, induced the Em- 
peror finally to relinquish the sceptre, 
which he felt he could no longer wield 
with comfort to himself or advantage 
to his country. On the 2d December 
he came with the Empress into the 
saloon of audience of the Archbishop 
at Oliuutz, where the whole Imperial 


family, and the Prince Windischgratz, 
Baron Jellachieh, and the chief digni- 
taries of the Empire, were assembled, 
and announced his irrevocable deter- 
mination to resign the crown in favour 
of the young Ar^duke Francis Joseph, 
the next heir to it, after his father the 
ArcMiike Francis Chaides, whom sim- 
ilar reasons had determined to waive 
hi? ’right to the succession. Having 
said uiese words, the Emperor took 
the oath of fealty to, and conferred his 
benediction on, the young Emperor, 
called at so early an age to wield the 
destinies of the ancient and time-hon- 
oured Empire of Austria. The Presi- 
dent of tne Council then read aloud 
the formal act of abdication and re- 
nunciation of the Emperor and the 
Archduke Fmneis Charles, which was 
immediately signed by both princes, 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and the other 
dignitaries present. The ci-devant Em- 

S eror and Empress net off the same 
ay, in a private carriage, for Prague, 
which he had fixed on as his future 
residence. The new Emperor was only 
eighteen years of age when he enterea 
oil his arduous duties : but he at once 
evinced a courage and sagacity above 
his years, and to his energy ^nd deter- 
mination the salvation of the mon- 
archy, amidst the perils by which it 
was still beset, is in a great measure 
to be ascribed. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


THE WAR IN HUNGARY, TO THE RUSSIAN INTERVENTION IN AUGUST 1849. 


1. On the 5th Decemberthe new Em- 1 
peror issued a proclamation, in which 
ne 'said: “We are convinced of the 
necessity and value of free institutions, 
and enter with confidence on the path ^ 
of a prospcibus restomtion of the mon- 
archy. On the basis of tmo liberty, 
on the basis of the equality of rights 
of all OUT people, and the equality of 


all citizens before the law, and on the 
basis of their equally partakiug in th& 
representatimand legislaiimif the coun- 
try will rise to its ancientg^ndeur ; 
it will acquve new strongK to resist 
the storm of the time ; it ivill be a hall 
to shelter the tribes of many tongues, 
united under the sceptre of our famers. 
Jealous of the glory of the crown, and 
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resolved to preserve the monarchy un- 
curtailed, but ready to share our pri- 
vileges with the rei)resentativcs of the 
people, we hope, by the assistance 6f 
God, and with the co-operation of our 
people, to succeed in uniting oR the 
countries and tribes of the monarchy 
into one integral state. We hli.ve had 
many trials ; tranquillity and earder 
have been disturbed in various qiia^ 
ters of the Empire. A civil waf is 
even now ramng in one part of the 
monarchy. Preparations have been 
made to restore legal order ever 3 r\vheve. 
The conquest over rebellion, and the 
return of domestic peace, are the first 
conditions of the great wotk which we 
take in hand. We confidently rely on 
the sensible ana candid co-operation 
of the nation through its representa- 
tives. Austria at the close of this 
memorable year might proudly claim 
for its motto, ^Mergens prof undo 2^1- 
ch/rior evenit* It has crushed the re- 
bellion in Lombardy, driven back the 
Piedmontese into their own territory, 
planted the Austrian flag again in tri- 
umph on the walls of Milan, which 
had for centuries been a fief of the 
house of Hapsburg. Comi)elled in 
self-defence to assault his own capital, 
the Emperor has found his troops as 
loyal as they were brave, and the 
cannon of Wmdischgratz and Jellach- 
ich have effectually silenced the voice 
of insuiTCCtion. In Hungaiy the Im- 
perial arms have been unifoimly suc- 
cessful, and there is eveiy reason to 
expect a victorious issue to the cam- 
paign. And now fresh and healthy 
blood has been poured into the veins 
of the monarchy by the elevation to 
the throne of a young Emperor whose 
disposition and character are of the 
happiest augury, and who is surround- 
ed by ministers determined to pursue 
a course of constitutional policy, and 
abandon the Metternich system of des 
potism and exclusion.'* 

2. The acts of the yopng Emperor 
and his (^binet did not belie these 
liberal professions. The committee 
appointed by the Diet to draw up a 
constitution had prefaced their report 
by a preamble to this effect: *‘A11 
the powers of the State proceed from 


the people alone." When the matter 
came to be discussed in the Diet in*^ 
the beginning of Januaiy 1849, Count 
Stadion, the l^inister of the Interior, 

that these won^^ouldbe omitted. M. 
Pinkar, oi^ the of the Opposition, 
moved a TOclaration.coiidoihnatory of 
the counter - revoWon ; and Count 
Stadion moved an amendment, which 
substantiaHy approved of it. The 
debate "was conducted tritli as much 
fi'eedom as any in the House of Com- 
mons ; and M. Pinkar's motion was 
carried by a minority of 196 to 99— a 
result which sufficiently proved the 
democratic character of the great ma- 
jority of the assembly. Having gained 
this victory, the Oppositiotn, fearful of 
a dissolution, whicn, in the altered^ 
temper of men's minds since the for- 
mer elections had taken place, would ‘ 
proliably have thrown them into a 
minority, did not press the retention 
of the article, and the consideration of 
it was of consent postponed. The 
other articles of the report were then 
considered seriatim^ and the constitu- 
tion was finally approved of and signed 
by the Emperor at Olmutz on the 4th 
of March. Certainly the friends of 
freedom had no reason to complain of 
its provisions. It provided, in the 
first instance, for the unity of the 
Austrian Empire, a condition obvious- 
ly essential to its independence, and 
which all tha Liberals in the Em- 
pire, if they had been actuated by 
public sx>irit, and not private ambi- 
tion, should have been the first to 
support. 'Entire freedom in religion, 
and universal education by public in- 
stitutions^ were establishea ; ** the in- 
struction in religious matters in the 
public schools being intrusted to the 
respective churches or religious insti- 
stutions." Freedom of the press 
without the censorship was guaranteed 
in the most unlimited extent, as was 
tho right of petitioning, meeting and 
forming associations, if not opposed 
to the hiw or dangerous to the State. 
Individual liberty was secured, as was 
the sanctity of private domiciles, and 
all persons apprehended were to be lib- 
erated in forty-eight hours, if not de- 
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liverecl over in that time to the judge 
'of the district. The £ui|)eror was to 
take the oath .to the constitution when 
he was crowned ; he was irresponsible, 
decided on peace and war, concluded 
treaties with foi^ign powers, and pub- 
lished decrees, the same bein^ coun- 
tersigned by a responsible minister. 
He appointed the ministers and dis- 
mi8|ed them, and appointed to all of- 
fices, civil and military. Equality of 
all citizens before the law was estab- 
lished. The legislature was to consist 
of two houses, both .elective; the 
members for the up^r house were 
chosen by the provincial diets ; those 
for the lower by the direct ehiction of 
the people in the p^|)ortion of one 
deputy for every 100,000 souls. The 
^elective fmnehise was extended to all 
^the citizens paying the statutory 
amount of direct taxes, which was 
only a few florins. The members of 
the lower house were elected for five 
years, those of the upper for ten. 
Laws required to bo passed by both 
houses, and iiavo the Emperor s con- 
sent, to become valid ; and either the 
Emperor or either house might pro- 
]»oso laws. The Emperor had the 
power of dissolution ; and the public 
accounts were to be annually brought 
forward in a budget submitted to both 
houses. 

3. This constitution was much more 
democratic than that enjoyed by 
Great Britain at this time ; for it 
established household suflrage, all but 
univcifiul equality in all matters civil 
and religious, a free press, the right 
of meeting and petitioning^ and uni- 
versal education, detached from sec- 
tarian divisions, at the public ex- 
pense. It was at least as liberal a 
constitution as Austria, yet in pupil- 
arity in the ways of freedom, could 
bear. It was far, however, from ineet- 
iiig the views of the Hungarian insur- 
gents, W'ho desired a virtual severance, 
of limffa'nj fma Ocrmanijf in order 
that they might obtain a inonojioly of 
ofliees, honours, and emoluments to 
themselves. How they were to main- 
tain their ground against Russia and 
France and Germany, in a state of 
isolation, was a question which never 
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entered i nto their consideration, though 
Geoi^ey confesses that the difficulty 
of doing so would probably have 
proved insunnountable.* In truth, 
matters had ^ne too far between the 
two powers, before the new constitu- 
tion was promulgated, to admit of a 
compromise. But in the other pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, the 
new constitution, save to the revolu- 
tionists of Vienna, gave general satis- 
faction. and contributed much to the 
unanimity with which its inhabitants 
prosecuted the war against the Hun- 
garian insurgents. 

4. The kingdom of Hungary con- 
sists of 133,t)U0 square English miles, 
or about a tenth mpre than Great 
Britain and Ireland. It forms an 
I irregular parallelogram, stretching 
about 400 miles in each direction. It 
is bounded on the north by Moravia 
and Gallicia ; on the south by Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and the Bauat ; on the east 
by Transylvania and Bukovina; on 
the w'cst by Lower Austria and Styria. 
Thus it is entirely surrounded by the 
other provinces of the Austrian Em- 
I»ire, and, if detached from them, 
would form a separate state, like one 
composed of the midland counties in 
the centre of England, and would 
cntirtdy isolate several of its most im- 
portant provinces from the dominion 
' of the house of Ilaj)5burg. It was 
this circumstance which rendered re- 
sistance to the severance a question of 
life or death to the Austrian mon- 
archy. The Danube, which flows from 
north-west to south-east through 
its whole extent, is the great artery 
of tho country and the principal 
channel for the exportation of its 
produce. It enters the Hungarian 

* “Whether the Austrian monarchy could 
pursue its former importiince as a great 
European i>ower after the isolation of the 
Hungarian Ministnes (chietly of war and 
linniu;e) from the governing power consti- 
tuted in Vicuna for the other provinces, and 
wliether Hungafy, recognising the guarantees 
of Austria’s influence as tlie main condition 
of its own existence, would not have to sac- 
rifice to the consolidation of collective Aus- 
tria a part of its newly acquired advantages, 
were questions, the answers to which lay 
licyomi my sphere, nay, which I never put to 
niyself."-^j!;ouGEY, i. C. 
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plains at PresbUrg, at a short distance 
from Vienna, and flows due east till it 
iTiaches Waitzen, wlien^it makes a sud- 
den and shai*]) bend to the south, and 
continues this course till it reaches 
the borders of Sclavonia, where it is 
joined by another great liver, tlie 
Drave, and their united waters, turn- 
ing again to the east, flow in a vast 
volume to the Euxino. The other 
main river of Hungary is the Tlieiss, 
which runs in the north- east of the 
country, and flows nearly due south 
till it joins the Danube between Petor- 
waradeiii and Belgrade, on the con- 
fines of Sclavonia.* Pestli is the capi- 
tal of Hungary, but it is a place of 
no great strength, and is conijdetcly 
commanded by its suburb Buda, a 
citadel strongly fortified, and which 
in every age has formed a position 
of vital importance .in Hungarian 
wars, bc.sidcs being associated in the 
minds of the people w’ith many of 
their most interesting historical recol- 
lections. The other fortified places in 
Hungary ai-e Raab, Leopoldstadt. K.s- 
seck, and Koiiiorii, the lust of which 
was extremely strong, and had acquired 
the name of the Maiden, from its never 
having been taken. Poterwaradein, 
on the Sclavoiiian frontier, is also a 
])lace of great strength. Arad and 
Teiiicsvar, in the south-east, were 
fortresses of considerable strength, but 
their garrison had declared lor thft I 
Imperialists. From the nature of I 
their country, its central position in 
the heart of the Austrian Empire, and 
the harrier w’hich the Diinuho and 
Theiss opposed to an invading army, 
as well as the number and strength of 
its fortresses, all of which, except the 
two above mentioned, with the arse- 
nal, were in their hands, the Magyars 
entered u}»on the Avar with very great 
advantages. 

6. It w as not till the 9th December 
that Prince Windi-schgratz, who had 
the command of the ])rinci|)al army 
destined to act against the Hun- 
garians, was in a condition to com- 
mence operations. His force, with 
the reserve which was forming under 
Prince Serbeloiii, numbered on paper 
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49.000 infantry, 7236 cavalry — in all, 

65.000 men, with 260 guns; but he 
had not more than 50,000 present un- 
der arms under his immediate com- 
mand. A second corps of 20,000 was 
stationed, under Count Nugent, on 
the fronliei-a ofStyria and Croatia, to 
operate on the banks of the Drave, 
serve as a reserve for the main army, 
and act as circniiistances might re- 
quire. A 'third force of 14,000 men, 
iind^r General Schlick, was to descend 
from Gallicia, on. the north-east of 
Hungary ; 6000 men were in the Baii- 
at ; and 16,000 men 'in the Bukowina 
and Transylvania, .under the orders of 
Colonel Urban and General Piickner, 
w'ere to make head against the insur- 
gents there, who, urider General Bern 
— wliQ had escaped from Vienna — 
Avere acquiring a formidable consi.st- 
ency. I’Jins the entire forces of the 
Imperialists were very considerable, 
but they were detached from each 
other, and the Hungarians occupied a 
central position between them. The 
troops of the insurgents, however, 
w'cre miK'h less inimcrous, and, being 
for the most part new levi(‘s, were still 
iiioro deiicient in discipline, experi- 
ence, and warlike and mutual confld- 
ciice. , The regular trooj»s of the Aus- 
trian anny who had gone over to them 
amounted to 21,000 infantry, and 7198 
cavalry, and they had 2402 guns, in- 
cluding those in the forts and arsenals. 
Those in the lield were liai*ncs>sed by 
splendid horses fimiished to them by 
the Magyar nobles. Besides this, the 
levies ordered in the preceding year 
had amoiiiite'd to 200*, 000 men, and 
actually . brought 150,000 into the 
field. Their main iinny w»na on the 
Danube, opposed to AVindischgmtz, 
under the orders of Georgey, whose 
'military abilities had become known, 
and who had succeeded to the com- 
mand after Moga had resigned in con- 
sequence of his defeat. It coiisikcd 
nominally of 30,000 men, hut he 
never had more than 20,000 around 
his banners, and those for the most 
part young recruits, half-disciplined, 
deeply depres.sed by their rout at 
Schweehat, and wholly unable to face 

Q 
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the enemy in the field. To reinforce 
it, 10,000 men, under Perczel, were 
liastening np from the hanks of the 
Drave. A second army, much more 
efficient for military operations, lay 
in the Bats coimtry, which had been 
trained to war in the conflicts with 
the Razen, and consisted of 24,000 
combatants. In addition to these, 
yarious small corps were in the course 
of formation in Upper Hungary and 
Tranwlvania, Which might an^ount in 
all to 1B,000 or 20,000 men. These 
forces were much inferior, at all points, 
to the Imperialists .o])posed to them ; 
but they had the advantage of a cen- 
tral position and strong fortresses, and 
the assistance, active or passive, of the 
whole inhabitants of the country, who, 
in the Magyar district of central Hun- 
gary, were all enthusiastic in the na- 
tional cause of th^insurrection. 

6. The Aostriall plan of operations 
was for Windischgratz to advance 
with the mass of his army on the high 
road to Pesth ; while to the north, on 
tlie opposite bank of the Danube, 
Count Simonich was to move with his 
division on the line of the Waag and 
secure the fortress of Leopoldstadt. 
Everything seemed to promise an 'early 
victory to Windischgratz, who was 
marching on Kaab in the last week of 
December, He had an engagement 
with the Hungarian rear-guard on the 
18th, in which the latter were worsted, 
after a severe contest, by his advanced- 
guard under Jellachich, and continu- 
ing his advance, arrived on the 26th 
of that month within half a league 
of that town, afid had already begun ! 
his movements with a view ta cut off 
the retreat of the enemy from it, when 
he found that it was evacuated by the 
Hungarians, who continued their re- 
trograde movement towards Komorn 
and Pesth. The object of Georgey 
was not to fight, which ho well knew 
he cbuld not do with advantage with 
the raw troops under his command, 
but to gain time for the formation of 
armaments in the interior. This he 
did effectually by tlio^show made of' 
defending Raab, which gained for him 
a delay of eight days. During the re- 
treat to Pesth, which was carried on in 
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the worst weather, and .over execrable 
roads, he was attacked at Babolna on 
the 28th by General Ottinger, and lost 
700 prisoner^ in the encounter. This 
loss, however, was likely to he more 
than compensated by a reinforcement 
of 10,000 men and 24 guns under Gen- 
eral Perczel, who was awaiting his ar- 
rival at Mour. But the Ban, who was 
detached to the southw'ard to intercept 
him, fell on PerezeVs corps two days 
after (Dec. 30), and defeated it with 
such case, that the gi-eater part was 
dispersed, and 2000 prisoners made, 
by two bri^des only of Jellachich’s 
army. Had Windischgratz pursued 
Georgey vigorously, he might have 
prevented him from eflecting a junc- 
tion with Perczel, and destroyed them 
separately ; but the old Austnan fault 
of slowness in movement hero inter- 
posed, and reft from Jellachich all the 
fruits of his victory. By changing the 
direction of his march, and falling 
back straight on Biula, where he had 
designed to give battle, Georgey suc- 
ceeded, some d^'S later, in effecting 
a junction with Perczel 's corps. But 
the consternation produced by these 
repeated defeats was so extreme at 
Pesth, that even the most •zealous 
supportera of Hungarian independence 
began to despair *of maintaining it 
against the overwhelming force of the 
Imperialists. 

• 7. In the course of the advance from 
Raab to Komorn, the usual and de- 
plorable horrors of civil war began to 
appear. The Magyars, who were in- 
censed in the highest degree at the 
retreat of their army and the bad suc- 
cess of their arms, murdered fifty -three 
I Croats who had fallen into their hands, 

! and were even accused of'having poi- 
; soned wells on the line of advance of 
the Imperial troops. Windischgratz 
replied by a stern proclamation, in 
which he declared that “ any inhabit- 
ant who is taken with any weapon of 
any description in his hands, shall he 
immediately shot, and any village 
whose inhabitants shall attack any 
single officer or courier shall be in- 
stantly levelled with the ground.” 

I Meanwhile the Imperial army ad- 
I vanced to Komorn, wnich they reached 
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on th^ 80th, and summoned to sur- 
render. The place, however, which 
was one of the strongest in Europe, and 
amply supplied with artillery and pro- 
visions, as well as defended by a large 
garrison, refused to listen to terms. 
Upon that Windischgratz, leaving a 
division with the siege-train to com- 
mence operations against it in force, | 
continued his advance to Buda-Pesth. 
He reached it on the 4th January 1849, 
and, while making prejihrations to at- 
tack the place, it was discovered that 
the Goverumeut and Diet had evacuat- 
ed it, cariying with them the regalia 
of Hungaiy and the treasure, and re- 
tired to Debreczin, which thereafter 
became the headquarters of the in- 
surgents during the remainder of the 
war. Kossuth delayed his departure 
till five minutes past twelve on the 
night of the 31st, and then drank a 
toast ** To the first year of Hungarian 
independence.” 

8. Upon leaving Pcsth, the insur- 
gents, instead of retiring in one body, 
divided into two parts— the one moved 
northwards towards Waitzen, the other 
eastw'ard to Debreezin behind the 
Theiss. The first was commanded by 
Georgey, the last by Pcrczel. Their’ 
plan was, by retreating from the capi- 
tal, and by withdrawing the troops 
in the Banat J\pd the Bats countiy up 
to the line of the Maros, to concen- 
trate the whole force of tlie Magyars 
behind the Theiss, and defend tha,t 
river to the. last extremity. The 
movement of Georgey to the north 
was intended to deceive Windisch- 
tp^tz as to their intentions, and divert 
his attention from the Theiss. Geor- 
gey exerted himself to the utmost to 
draw the attention of the enemy upon 
himself, and he did ^his with such 
success that the column which retired 
to Debreezin W’as merely observed by 
a small Austrian corps under General 
Ottinger. The retreat to Debreezin 
was conducted under the most disas- 
trous circumstances, the weather be- 
ing dreadful, the cold at five degrees 
above zero of Fahrenheit, and the 
ni-my encumbered by an immense 
multitude of old men, women, and 
children, in th0 last stages of starva- 


tion and suffering. They at length 
reached the Theiss, however, and got 
to their journey’s end at Debreezin, 
where Kossuth addressed an animated 
proclamation to the ^ox>le, calling on 
them to rise, and, **uke an avalanche 
which rolls down the sides of a moun- 
tain, crush their enemies without leav- 
ing a man to ci^rryback tidings of the 
disaster.” While the eloquent tribune 
was thus electrifying the inhabitants 
of central Hangar}' on the banks of 
the Theiss, Georgey retired l^yond 
Waitzen, by Ipolysagh,' towards Leva,, 
•where he collected a very considerable 
body of men from, the whole north of 
Hungary, about 20,000 strong. His 
line of march was thus directed to- 
wards the north-west, in* such a man- 
ner as to threaten the communications 
of Windischgratz with Yieiina and his 
base of operations,^ This movement 
alarmed the Austria^, always nervous 
about their communications, and the 
consequence was, that the ipain Hun- 
garian aimy was allowed to retire un- 
molested, and remain six weeks re- 
cruiting its losses and filling up its 
ranks behind the Theiss ; while Gen- 
eral Csorich, witl^ 10 battalions, 10 
squadrons, and 48 guns, was detached 
in jmi*suit of Georgey. Meanwhile 
Windischgratz,- deeming the war end- 
ed, and deterred from moving by the 
excessive severity of the weather, re- 
mained with the main body of his 
army for seven weeks in a state of in- 
activity at Pesth. In truth he had 
some grounds for his fancied security. 
Lcopoldstailt and Esseck, two of the 
chief fortresses of western Hungary, 
had surrendered— the first to ^larshial 
Simonich on 2d Februaiy ; the latter, 
with 614 guns, on the 14th to Count 
Nugent ; and Komom and Peterwara- 
dciii, the two remaining strongholds 
of the insurgents, were closely block- 
aded. 

9. The war, meanwhile, in Tran- 
sylvania was gradually assuming great 
proportions, under the able and ener- 
getic direction of General Bern. The 
Imperialists were there completely 
overmatched, and reduced, in conse- 
quence, to a xiainful and losing defen- 
sive. Bern hud succeeded, amidst its 
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warlike and enthusiastic inhabitants, 
inured to a military life by their con- 
stant contests with the Turks, in col- 
lecting thirty thousand men, princi- 
pally Szecklers, round his standards, 
who had already acquired somewhat 
of the consistency of old soldiers. 
Against these formidable forces Gen- 
eral FUckner, who commanded the 
Imperialists in that quaitcr, could 
only oppose si:f regular battalions, 
(ight squadrons, and forty guns. He 
had, it is tiMiP, a much larger irre- 
pilar force under his orders, but they 
were new levies, ill disciplined, andi 
woise affected, upon whoso fidelity op 
steadiness in the field little reliance 
could bo placed. Colonel Urban, with 
a force of four thousand men, had* 
7tiaiiitaiiu‘d the contest in the north 
of that province with much difficulty 
ever sinc6' the wgp broke out ; but 
after having gained considerable suc- 
<;esscs in the outset, he had been at- 
tacked by such superior numbers that 
ho was forced to retire, with severe lo.ss, 
evacuate Clausenherg, and fall hack 
into the Bukowina (.lanuary 3 ). The 
Magyars, meanwhile, had concentrated 
a force of thirty thpusand men in the 
Banat, in the neighbourhood of Tenies- 
var, tile original cradle of the Sclave 
iusurrection, and had lai<l siege to 
that town. Arad, a strong fortress 
in central Hungary, was at the same 
time besieged by a portion of the same 
force, and was defended with heroic 
courage by General Berger. Five 
huu'lre<l soldiers, of whom three hun- 
drctl only were fit for duty, nud very 
badly supplied with ammunition and 
provisions, defended that fortress 
with thirty -nine guns, during two 
months, against the assault of fifteen 
thousand insurgents, when at length 
they W'ere relieved from the south, 
and its coniiruiniealion with Temesvar 
restored, by General Count Leiuiugen. 
But in other quarters the Imperialists 
were not equally siiecessful. After < 
various alternations of success, Bern 
finally established himself in southern 
Transylvania, and drove the Austri- 
ans, under Piickner, back upon lier- 
manstadt in the south-west corner of 
that province. 


[cnAP. LXXIV4 

10. Wliile these affairs were pass- 
ing in eastern and southern Hungry, 
George.y, in the north, was pursning 
that able campaign which has secured 
him a lasting place in the archives 
of military glory. The spirit of his 
troops had been extremely depressed 
by their numerous disasters in the 
retreat to Pesth, and their number 
did not exceed sixteen thousand men 
wlieii they reached Waitzen. Already, 
too, the seeds of divisions between 
him and Kossuth had become serious 
and prolific of evil. The dispositions 
of the latter were entirely democratic, 
whereas Georgey "was decidedly mon- 
archical ; and he hrfd recently pub- 
lished a proclamation to the effect 
that his army “ would obey no orders 
but those prescribed by law thi’ongh 
the resjwnsible royal minister-at-war, 
and would oppose itself to all those 
who tnay attempt, by republican in- 
trigues in the interior of the country, 
to overthrow the (ionstitutional mon- 
archy.*’ * Kossuth’s instructions were 
** to act on the offensive against the 
corps of Marshal Simonich, and relieve 
the fort of Leopoldstadt, blockaded 

* At Wnitzen, in the beginning of January, 
Georgey issued the following ))roclnniatiou 
in the name of liis corps, which is of tho 
utmost importaiieu in the political history 
of this war, as embodying ttie views of the 
old soldiers in the Hungarian army and the 
conservative party in that country, of which 
he was the head : — 

“1. The coi-ps d’anniSe of tho Upper 
Danube remains raitbfnl*to its oatli, to tight 
resolutely against every external enemy for 
tlie fnaiiitenanee of the constitution of tho 
kingdom of Hungary suiictLoned by King 
Ferdinand V. 

“ 2 AVith the same resolution the corps 
d'annee will oppore itself to all Iho^c wlio 
may attemiii to ocertfironj the const itufionul 
monarchy by untimely rcpubLicnii inlrigves 
in the iiitenor of tho country. 

'*.3. It is a natural consequence of the 
light undeistanding of constitutional mon- 
archy that the corp.i d'annee can obey only 
those orders which are torwarded to it, in 
the prescribed form, through the responsible 
royal Hungarian minister of war. 

4. The corps d'annee declares finally 
that it will adlicre to the result of any con- 
vention made with the enemy only if it 
guarantees, on the one hand, the intcgiity 
of the constitution of Hungary, and on the 
other, if it is not i 
honour of the corps, 
i. pp. 167, 168. 


nimieal to the military 
" — Gi!^rg£y’s Mimoires, 
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by hill), in order by this diversion to 
withdraw the main hostile forces from 
the Theiss, and render possible the 
organisation of new troops behind 
that river." But when he reached 
Leva, Georgey found that his forces 
WQjre not adequate to hath these ob- 
jects, and therefore he wisely re- 
nounced all thoughts of relieving 
Lcopoldstadt ; and, abandoning that 
fortress to its fate, he resolved to re- 
treat “sideways,” as ‘he himself says, 
“into the district of the mountain 
towns.” By this district was meant 
the tract of land containing the towns 
of Kremnitz, Schemnitz, and Ncusohl, 
in the valley of the river Gran, which 
flows in a south-westerly dircetpn 
from the lower spurs of the Carpa- 
thian range into the great valley of the 
Danube. This route had the double 
advantage of loading the enemy into 
the rocky and inhospitable region of 
the mountains, and of affording the 
Hungarian corps the means of uniting 
with the reorganised and recruited 
army which was collecting bcllind the 
Theiss. 

11. But the difficulties of the march 
at this rigorous season were immense, 
and such ns would have deterred any 
less eueigetic general and army from 
attempting it ; for the troops had to 
force their way tlirough roads covered 
with ice, and to cut through dec]) 
wreaths of snow in naiTOW valleys 
overhung by precipices on either side, 
down which avalanches were fall- 
ing. The passes in the mountains in 
his front were occupied by Austrian 
detachments, under General Schliek, 
who liad come down with twelve thou- 
sand men from Gallicia to act against 
the main Hungarian army on the 
upper Theiss ; while his rear was 
pressed by the hostile columns of Si- 
monich and Csorich ; and his flank 
was threatened from the north by that 
of G encral Gotz. Georgey, on one occa- 
sion, took five guns and two hundred 
prisoners. He says, in a bitter spirit, 
that no one could have believed, see- 
ing how badly his troops fought, that 
a Russian intervention could ever be- 
come necessary. To add to their dif- 
ficulties, the frost, which had been so 


severe, suddenly broke up on the 20th 
January, and was succeeaod by a thaw 
which produced such floods as ren- 
dered it almost a matter of impossi- 
bility to stem them in the narrow and 
steep valleys up which the Hungarians 
were toiling their arduous way. On 
one occasion Count Giiyon’s corps 
met so formidable a that the 

troops recoiled befoi*e it, and were 
only turned, and in a manner forced 
through, up to their middles in float- 
ing ice, by the still more formidable 
cry in their roar, “The enemy are 
coming !” Georgey, after surmount- 
ing with heroic, constancy incredible 
difficulties, at length forced the bar- 
riers 'at fhe summit of the mountain 
ridge, and descended in two columns 
by Roprad and Iglo, down the valleys, 
the waters of wmiffi floated into the 
Theiss. He there' fencountei*ed Gene- 
ral Schlick, who had come down from 
Kperies to Kaschau, and had for some 
weeks been operating against the 
Hungarian forces in the direction of 
Tokay. After several bloody com- 
bats, piirticulurly one at the pass of 
the Braniezo, in which the elite of 
the regular Hungarian troops were 
brought into action, he at length suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the Imperial- 
ists, who, abandoning Eperies and 
Kaschau, retired towards Eima, Szom- 
bat, and their main army. Weary, 
dejected, and destitute of eveiything, 
the troops of the Hungarian general, 
more like a crowd of beggars than a 
military an-ay, reached Kaschau on 
the 10th Febmarj^ where they effected 
a junction with the cor]>s under the 
command of Colonel Klapka, which 
raised the .united forces to about 
twenty-one thousand men. 

12. While Georgey was thus with 
consummate skill forcing his way 
through the defiles of the Carpathian 
Mountains, and drawing the attention 
of such numerous bodies of Windisch- 
gi’atz*s army upon his track, as ren- 
dered any advance again.st the main 
body of the army wliicli bad retired 
behind the Theiss impossible, Kossuth 
and the other members of the Govern- 
ment who liad reached Debreezin were 
equally energetic in the exerciao of 
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tlicir ^oat talents to reor^nise and 
recruit the dejected and disojsanised 
force, which, encumbered witn sick 
women and children, ’ had contrived 
to escape behind the barrier of that 
river. ' The measures of Kossuth at 
this critical moment were as skilful 
as .his conduct and language were 
energetic. He made full use of the 
unlimited issue of paper money which 
the decree of the Diet had put at his 
disposal, and which, os it passed cur- 
rent at full value in every part of 
Hungary, put ample funds for the 
prosecution of the Avar at his disposal. 
By a skilful device he declared Aus- 
tnan paper not a current medium of 
exchange in Hungary, while at the 
same time he offered, on the part of 
the Government, to take it for full 
value in exchange for Hungarian 
notes. Large quantities of Vienna 
paper currency in consequence came 
into the public treasury, and gave 
the minister the means of imrehasing 
arms and ammunition in sufficient 
quantities in England and Belgium. 
Artillery in abundance. was at their 
disposal in the different fortresses in 
their hands, and all the foundries and 
manufactories of powder and aims in 
the kingdom were in activity to fur- 
nish more. Meanwhile proclamations 
of the most animating kind w'cre ad- 
dressed in i)rofiisioiii by the Govern- 
ment to the people. They appealed 
to their national feelings, their Tovc 
of independence, their ancient glories, 
their martial fame ; the name of the 
King was freely used to secure the 
loyal— -the ambition of democracy ap- 
pealed to to will the republican. Eveiy 
success, however trifling, was magni- 
fied by Kossuth into an important 
victory ; every tradition, how old so- 
ever, referred to as an incitment to 
fresh exertions. Immense was the 
success of these persevering efforts in 
drawing forth the military strength 
of the ancient and warlike Hungarian 
nation. Armed hands sprang up, as 
if by magic, from their mother earUi ; 
old wea]>ous, which had hung undis- 
turbed for centuries dnee the Turkish 
Avars, Avei’e taken down and furbished 
up ; and the sj)ectacle was exliibited 
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of an entire nation taking up arms to 
combat, as they thought^ for their 
King, their freedom, and their inde- 
pendence. 

13. While these active measures 
were in progmss for the future prose- 
cution of the war, a mournful tragedy 
was passing at Pesth under the orders 
of Prince Windischgratz. By a 
strange infatuation Count Bathiany, 
instep of retiring with the Diet to 
Debreezin, and disregarding a positive 
injunction by Prince Windischgratz 
not to appear before him, presented 
lumsolf on the .3d January, at the 
head of a deputationf to the Imperial 
general as he approached Buda. He 
was immediately arrested, for the 
Government were extremely incensed 
at him as the first leader and supposed 
author of the insurrection. After a 
long confinement, fimt in Buda and 
afterwards in Layhnch, he was, when 
the war ended, brought back to 
Pcstb, tried by court-martial there, 
condenped, and on the 6th October 
executed. He was apprehensive of 
being sentenced to be hanged, and 
uttered a cry of joy when he heard he 
was to he shot. Like so many other 
Icadem on both sides in this melan- 
choly war, he died with heroic cour- 
age. History must ever mourn the 
death on the scaffold of any man of 
noble character combating for what 
in sincerity ho believed to be the cause 
of duty ; and it will he a blessed time 
Avhen more hiimaiio maxims obtain 
in civil, as it is the glory of modern 
civilisation to have effected in national 
conflicts. But, in vindication of the 
Austrian Government, it must be re- 
collected they were only retaliating* 
upon their enemies what they bad 
suffered at their hands. The Hun- 
garians began by murdering Count 
Lamberg; they had judicially mas- 
sacred t^ount Zichy; and they had 
advanced to the relief of Vienna wlien 
its insurgents were reeking Avitli the 
blood of Count Latour. When in 
their turn defeated, they could not 
com])1aiii if they underwent the severe 
but just law of an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth. 

1 4. F rom the hegiuniiig of January, 
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when he arrived in Pesth, to the 20th 
Februaiy, Windischgiutz remained 
stationary in that capital. This de- 
lay is usually considered as a serious 
fault in a military point of view, and 
the main cause of the disasters 
which afterwards befell the Imperial 
arms. But before concurrence is ex- 
pressed in this disapprobation, it is to 
1^ recollected with how small a force, 
comparatively speaking, ho was in- 
trusted, considering the arduous task 
which lay before him of invading a 
martial nation in arms. The iifty 
thousand men with whom he started 
from Vienna in the middle of Decem- 
ber had melted away under the hard- 
ships of a winter campaign, in a 
marshy and unhealthy country, to 
less than forty thousand effective 
soldiers when he reached Pesth ; and 
with these he not only had to garrison 
that capital and its citadel Biida, but 
to detach largely to the right to aid 
Nugent for the siege of &seck and 
to keep up the communication with 
Croatia, and on the left, towards 
Waitzen, to support Simonich in the 
siege of Leopoldstadt, and pursue 
Georgey in tne Carpathian defiles. 
In tiiese circumstances, to have ad- 
vanced with the centre towards De- 
breezin tlirough a difficult and marshy 
country in the depth of winter, would 
have been an extremely hazardous 
operation, which might have caused, 
earlier than they actually occurred, 
the disasters which ensued. And if 
it be said the weather and the bad 
roads were as severe upon the Hun- 
^rians in retreat as on the Austrians 
in advance, the answer is, that that is 
no doubt ti*ue ; but the fomer were 
every day drawing nearer to their re- 
sources and getting 'reinforcements 
from the rear, while the Austrians 
were moving farther from theirs, and 
becoming more weakened by being 
obliged to leave detachments to keep 
up their communications. 

15. At length, Buda having been 
put in a proper state of defence, and 
garrisoned by two battalions, and 
Esseck on the riglit, and Leopoldstadt 
on the left, having been taken, Win- 
dischgratz moved forward towards De- 


breezin. He had given orders for the 
concentration of all the disposable 
force at his command, but it did 
not exceed twenty thousand men, 
and they were widely scattered, so 
great had been the losses from fatigue, 
sickness, and the sword during this 
winter campaign. The Imperial gene- 
ral moved forward from Pesth in the 
end of January, and several incon- 
siderable actions took place during 
the first three weeks of February, 
while he was advancing towards the 
Theiss. Schlick, too, whom he had 
summoned to join his standards, had 
a rude encounter to sustain as he was 
marching to effedt the desired junc- 
tion, in 41 defile of the Carpathian 
Mountains, which was occupied by 
Gcorgey's troops; but he had now 
reached Petervasar, and was. in com- 
munication with the Imperial head- 
quarters. At length, having got all 
his troops in hand, Windischgratz ad- 
vanced to deliver a decisive battle to 
the combined forces of Georgey and 
Dombinski, who had effected a junc- 
tion on the Tarna, and concentrated 
40,000 men, with 225 gun^ with 
which they, on their side, w^ere pre- 
paring to resume the offensive by an 
advance on Pesth. The two armies 
met at Eapolna, between the Dan- 
ube and the Theiss, about two-thirds 
of tlie way from Pesth to Debreezin, 
on the direct road between these hvo 
places. The Hungarians were greatly 
superior in numbers, and esj^ially 
artilleiy; but the Imperial general, 
with reason, reckoned on the better 
quality of his veteran troops to coun- 
terbalance this disadvantage. Both 
annies were animated with the best 
spirit, and a decisive battle was ex- 
pected and prepared for on either side. 
But the Hungarian generals were on 
very bad terms with each other ; and 
Dembinski, in particular, had quar- 
relled with both Georgey and KJapka 
to such a degree as augured ill for 
their combined operations.* 

16. The battle began at daybreak 
on the nioining of the 26th by an ad- 

* Dembinski iSid been recently appointdl 
by Kossutli commaiider-m-cliief of tbe Uuii- 
gorlau armies. 
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vance* of. General Wrlina with ten 
battalions and*' seventy- eight guns 
direct on Eapolna. The Hungarians 
were strongly posted behind the 
Tpna on the heights near that* town, 
with their right resting on the ruined 
village of Dobro, tlieir left on that of 
Kal, and a numerous and magnificent 
artilleiy, supported by several Sijuad- 
rons of hussars, covering their front. 
The battle which ensued was one of 
the most obstinate and sanguinaiy 
which had occuiTcd in Europe since 
the fight at.AVatcrloo ; for the Impe- 
rialists advanced with great deter- 
mination and all the confidence of 
victory to the attffck, and the Hun- 
garians foiiglit Avith the stubborn re- 
solution of patriotic enthusiasm. In 
the centre especially, where forty 
guns w(3ro placed on each side, andJ 
the t^ite of either army Avas grouped 
together, the combat Avas ol‘ the most 
desperate kind. I’lio Austrians at 
one time Avere on the f)oint of being 
ruined by tlie separation of two of 
their brigades by a wood, of Avinch 
the Hungarians had got possession, 
and affairs were only restored hy a 
ra])id adv'ance of General Wyss, Avho 
attacked the columns of the enemy 
Avhioh had penetrated into his lines 
in fiont, and flank, Avith his lancers, 
axnd succeeded in driving them hack. 
After six hours’ hard fighting both 
armies retained their positions, and 
snceess had declared for neither. The 
soldiers, wearied Avith the struggle, 
on both sides lay doAvn beside tlieir 
arms, guns, and houses, Avithout either 
shelter or covering ; and soon the Uin 
of the hatth* Avas Imshed, and 'the 
light of the tranquil stars of heaven 
succeeded to the lurid discharge of 
tKe artillery. 

17. The night Avas extremely cold, 
and the soldiers lay on the frozen 
ground Avithout covering. Austrians 
and Mag}’’ars bore their sufTeriiig with 
fortitude : the first, supposed by the 
feeling of loyalty and the honour of 
a soldier ; the last, by the enthusiasm 
of independence and the gloAV of pat- 
riotism. Reinforceme^s to a consid- 
erable extent, chiefly Trom Georgey’s 
army, arrived in the Magyar lines 


during the night; but the Imperial 
ists in vain looked for the corrj? 
])ondmg arrival of General Schlick o 
their oAvn side. Refo’* daybreak ' 
the following morning, vV^indisebgr. 
rode through the lines, and aildrcssed 
a fcAV Avords of encouragement to the 
soldiers, Avho received him Avith cheers. 
He directed his first attack against 
the toAvn of Kapolna, hut all eyes 
were turned to the left, towards the 
road of Vcrjieleth, AAdiere the heads of 
Sehlick’s column AA'ere expected to ap- 
pear. At length, at eiglit o’clock, a 
column of smoke was seen to arise on 
the extreme left, followed by a loud 
explosion ; it Avas Schlick’s column 
which had now arrived on the ground^ 
and Avas prepared to take a part in 
the action. 'Windisehgratz immedi- 
ately ordered an attaek on Kapolna, 
and commenced it by the lire of three 
batteries, which opened upon it with 
great vigour. After an hour’s fire the 
assault wUvS ordered, and the town 
carried with great gallantry by twp 
Austrian battalions. TAventy-seA’'en of- 
ficers and a thousand men AA'ei‘c made 
prisfmers on this occasion ; Dembim 
ski made several efforts to regain it, 
but in vain. From this the Imperi- 
alists pushed on to a farmhouse in its 
rear, which was also carried and held, 
after an obstinate straggle. Follow- 
ing up his success, the Austrian gen- 
eral ]uished forward Colloredo Avith 
two brigades across the Tarna, above 
Kapolna, so as to turn the right flank 
of tnc enemy ; wliile Schlick, who had 
reached 'V’crpeleth, combined his move- 
ment so ns to aid in the atUuik. The 
united forces made an oii.slanght on 
the Hungarian right, and in spite of 
a vigorous defence hy Georgey with 
the best troops in the army, tlie latter 
Avere driven back, and a general retreat 
begun, which soon turned into a con- 
fused rout, the infantry and artillery 
flying in confusion, the caA^alry alone 
retiring in echelons in a soldier-like 
regular manner. 

1 8. Had W in disch^tz been in suffi- 
cient force to have fmlowed up his ad- 
vantage us resolutely as he had gained 
it, and pressed vigorously next day 
on the enemy, who retreated towards 
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tlie Tliciss, tl iungaiians would, Iw 
tii(j cotifessioT* " their own generals, 
as well as the assertions of their enemy, 
have been totally ruined, the war fin- 
ished on tilt ' ly, and Austria saved 
tlK hmniliation of a Russian interven- 
tion. Rut the Austrians are proverb- 
ially alow in their niovonients, and 
Wiudisehgratz was far from imitating 
the energy and vigour of Schlick, to 
whom the real credit of the victory of 
Kapol belongs, and Avho marched 
twentj’^-four miles that day and on the 
preceding night to take part in the 
action. The Hungarians, too, though 
defeated, w’cre still greatly superior to 
the enemy in numbers; and, with a 
few exceptions, the new levies, until 
the retreat began, lisid fought bravely, 
and emulated the courage of the vet- 
eran soldiers. Influenced by these 
considei’ations; Windischgratz remain- 
ed inactive on the 2Stli, and lost the 
opportunity, never destined to recur, 
of driving a defeated army, enenmher- 
ed with artillery, baggage, find wound- 
ed, back on the Theiss, swollen with 
the winter rains, and traversed onl}’- 1 
by a few bridges in the real*. He sent 
flcncral Zeisperg with a brigade to 
threaten their flank at ]*oroszolo, but 
no general movement in was 

attem}ited. Zeisperg bad not sufli- 
cieiit force 1b attempt anything deci- 
and thus this important victory 
]-ciTiained witliout results. Favoured 
by a thick fog, w’hich covered their 
movement, the Hungarians leisurely 
continued their retreat by Poroszolo 
to the left bank of the Theiss with- 
out being disquieted on their march by 
tli' Imperialists; while Windischgratz, 
feeling the disastrous consequences of 
his numerical weakness, esjiecially in 
cavalry, addressed the most pressing 
instances to the Emperor to send him 
reinforcements, especially in that arm, 
olTering to send in exchange two tVion- 
snnd Magyar prisoners, who would glad- 
ly enter the ranks of the Imperialists. 

19. While the Imperial general was 
thus earnestly enti'eating for rein- 
forcements, and constrained to inacti- 
vity by their want, the moat violent 
dissensions had broken out in the 
Magyar ranks. Georgey, Vetter, and 


Klapka, their prinqipal geiferals under 
Hembinski, loudly accused the coni- 
mander-in-chief of mismanagement of 
the gallant troops under his command. 
The soldiers joined in the general out- 
cry ; and the result was that Dem- 
binski was deprived of the command, 
w'hieh, to shun the rivalry of Georgey 
and Klapka, was bestowed on Vetter, 
a man inferior in capacity to either. 

“ You have given yourself a rival,” 
said the disgraced general to Kossuth 
when lie announced liis dismissal to 
him, “who will soon overturn you; 
God grant it may not be on the riiins 
of H imgary. ” T1 le new commander-in- 
chief made good use of the breathing- 
time a H orded him by the compulsory 
inactivity of the Imperialists, in re- 
organising and recruiting his troops 
jind restoring their spirit. W ith such 
success were these eflorts attended, and 
so ably w’as he seconded by the zeal 
and energy of Georgey and Klapka, 
that after having entirely evacuated 
the right bank of the Theiss, Vetter 
■was in sufficient strength to detach 
10,000 men, under General Vccsey, 
again arross that river, who attacked iu 
front and flank the brigade of Karger, 
which lay at Szolnok, on the extreme 
Auffl.rian right, whom th(*y drove out 
of that town with considerable loss, 
and regained for the Hungarians a firm 
footing on the right bank of ilie river. 
At the same time (March 2) the Hun- 
garians resumed the offensive on the 
lines before Arad, where the Imperial- 
ists were seriously weakened by the de- 
tachments which they had been obliged 
to send into Trans^dvania to the relief 
of General Puckner, who bad become 
hard jircssed by the indefatigable Rem 
in that quarter. These successes went 
far to restore the spirits of the Magyars 
after their defeat at Kapolna. 

20. In truth, the .successes of Bern 
in that province had been such as to 
threaten total dcstiniction to the Aus- 
trian interests in Jho east of Hungary. 
Having conccntratid 12,000 men and , 
twenty-four guns, after dispersing the 
Imperialists in the north of the pro- 
vince, he had moved to the south, 
made an attack (Jan. 21) on Piickiier, 
who had thrown himself into Herman- 
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Btadt with tOOO men and eighteen guns 
of light calibre. Notwithstanding this 
great inferiority of force, Piickner, in 
the first instance, defeated Bern, after 
a bloody conflict, with the loss of five 
euns ; and the arrival of General Gi- 
deon with a brigade, the day after the 
battle, sensibly improved his situation. 
The numbers of the enemy, however, 
swelled so rapidly, that even after this 
success the Imperialists soon found 
themselves in a most precarious situa- 
tion. The Szecklers, who had now 
openly declared for the insurgents, 
threatened to lay siege to Kronstadt on 
the Russian frontier ; while Bern, who 
was daily receiving reinforcements, still 
menaced Hermanstadt from the side of 
Stolzenberg, and strong bodies of in- 
surgents coming from Arad, entirely 
cut off PUckner's communications with 
the main Austrian army. In these cir- 
cumstances the inhabitants of Kron- 
stadt and Hermanstadt earnestly im- 
plored the INTERVENTION OP THE 
Russians as their only chance of safe- 
ty ; and Puckner, despairing of ability 
to defend them himself, and yet un- 
willing to incur the responsibility of 
himself calling in these mrmidable al- 
lies, summoned a council of war, which 
warmly approved of their intervention. 
They had already received instructions 
from St Petersbui^ to grant the requi- 
site assistance when requested ; and a 
formal requisition having been made 
by Piickner, General Luders, wdio com- 
manded the Russian forces in Walla- 
chia, gave orders to two detachments 
of his troops to cross the frontier, and 
occupy Kronstadt and Hermanstadt, 
which w»us done on February Ist and 
5th. Thus did the third French Re- 
volution terminate, as the first had 
done, in the intervention of the Mus- 
covites, and the bringing down the 
battalions of the* Czar to the centre of 
Europe. 

21. Encouraged by this powerful 
support, Piickner, n«twithstandiug his 
great inferiority of force, resumed tlie 
offensive, and made a sudden attack on 
Beni as he was marching from Stol- 
zenberg 'with'9000 men to effect a junc- 
tion with a corps of Szecklers, and 
defeated him, with the loss of twelve 


gups and a largo quantity of ammuni- 
tion. On the same day General Engel- 
hardt, who commanded the Russian 
force ill Kronstadt, sallied from that 
town and defeated a cojps of Szecklers, 
which was advancing against it ; while 
General Urban, in the north of Transyl- 
vania, successfully Inade head against 
the greatly superior forces of the in- 
surgents by which ho was beset. These 
successes encouraged the hope that 
the career of the insurgents had been 
checked in that province, and that the 
physical weight and moral influence of 
the Russians would decisively reinstate 
the affairs of the Imperialists in the 
eastof Hnngaiy. Vain hope! The un- 
conquerable Bern, gathering strength 
from every defeat, ere long reappeared 
on the scene with 14,000 men i(nd 
twenty guns, and aftcr^experiencing a 
check ill the first instance from Ftlck- 
ner, succeeded in worsting him the 
next day, and was in his turn defeated 
by him at Mediasch, on the 8d March. 
Being pressed after the last unsuccess- 
ful engagement by Piickner, Bern, 
skilfully eluding the pursuit of the 
Austrian general, threw himself with 
his whole force on the Russian general, 
Skariatinc, who had been left in charge 
of Hermanstadt with 2500 men. The 
brave Muscovite, attacked by forces 
five times his own, accepted the un- 
equal combat, and liaving made Piick- 
ner aware of his critical position, main- 
tained his ground for a considerable 
lime with' unconquerable resolution.- 
But while he was fighting with ^at 
bravery in fi*ont, a corps of Szecklers 
penetrated into the towm in his rear, 
and left the Russians no chance hut of 
cutting their way through in order to 
join Puckner. Skariatiue succeeded in 
forcing a passage through Bern’s col- 
umns; but meanwhile the Austrian 
general, having heard that Herman- 
stadt w’^as taken, had retreated in a 
most miserable plight to Rimnik in 
W allachia. Finding himself thus iso- 
lated in the midst of enemies, Skaria- 
tine retired by the celebrated Rothen- 
thurm Pass, so well known to travellers 
for its sylvan and rocky grandeur, into 
Wallachia ; Kronstadt also was aban- 
doned ; and the whole of Transylvania 
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fell into the hands of the Magyars. 
They immediately separated their anny 
into different movable columns, which 
overran the country in every direction, 
pillaging, buniing, and massacring the 
inhabitants without distinction of age 
or sex, and renewing on the fields of 
Europe the horrid barbarities which, 
in every age, have characterised East- 
ern warfare. 

22. These brilliant successes, and 
the universal enthusiasm which they 
excited in the east of Hungary, en- 
couraged the Hungarian generals ip 
the centre of the country to resume 
the offensive. Having crossed the 
Theiss at Poroszolo, they moved for- 
ward accordingly, in the middle of 
March, in one huge column, along the 
road from Kapolna to Pesth as far as 
Gyongyos and Hatvan. Their forces 
were veiy considerable, for they num- 
bered at least 45,000 effective com- 
batants, with 188 g^uns, actually pre- 
sent in the field. These were divided 
into four corps. The Austrian general 
had scarcely half tlie number to oppose 
to them, and they were sensibly dis- 
couraged by the fatigues and hardships 
of a winter campaign, and the disas- 
trous intelligence recently received 
from Transylvania, which made it evi- 
dent they would soon have the whole 
Mogyar force on their hands. Sensible 
of his weakness, Windischgratz retired 
gradually as the enemy advanced, and 
reached the neighbourhood of Hat- 
vau without sei'ious opposition. At 
thll critical period a change of vital 
importance to the issue of the cam- 
paign took place in the direction of 
the Hungarian ai-rny. Tho newly ap- 
ointed commander-in-chief, Abetter, 
aving fallen sick, resigned the com- 
mand, and was succeeded, at first tem- 
porarily, and in the end pennanently, 
m that irapoitout post by Georgey. 
Arrived at Hort, Georgey left his own 
old corps (the 7th) at that town, and 
with the three other corps moved to- 
wards his own left, towards Szolnok, 
with a view to interpo.se between the 
main army of the Imperialists, which 
was at Godolo on tho Karpolna road, 
and Jellnchich’s corps, then at Alberti, 
and menace the communication of both 


with Pesth. Schlick, who commanded 
the Aus^ans in Hatvan, first came 
into collision w’ith Georgey’s advanced 
guard at Hort, a village a short dis- 
tance to the east of Hatvan ; and after 
an obstiu^e conflict, he was driven 
through the streets of that town and 
forced to seek refuge behind the Za- 
gywa, the bridge over which was de- 
fended with obstinacy by the Austrian 
rearguard under Captain Ealchberg. 
Apprised of this check, the Austrian 
^neral-in-chief moved to Godolo to 
lend a hand to Schlick, and despatched 
orders to Jellachich to concentrate his 
corps on the right, and move so as to 
ra-establish his communications with 
tho centre and left of the army. 

23. These untoward events, and tho 
evident superiority of the Hungarian 
force, w^hicn had now from extended 
experience, and long- continued ser- 
vice, become steady in the field., in- 
duced Windischgratz to summon a 
council of war, which met at Aszdd, 
betu^cen Hatvan and Pesth, on the 3d 
Ajiril. Opinions were there divided 
as to the course which should be pur- 
sued in presence of the great and hour- 
ly-increasing forces of the enemy. 
Some held that the more advisable 
coulee would be to concentrate the 
whole troops at Waitzen, where they 
would be in a sitiintion alike to cover 
Vienna and to defeat any attempt on 
the enemy’s part to advance beyond 
Pesth. lint the majority, among whom 
was the commander-in-chief, wera of 
opinion, that though these views, in 
a military point of view, were well 
founded, yet they were overborne by 
considerations of a political kind of 
still greater importance, founded on 
the moral influence of the possession 
of the ca}iital. It was accordingly re- 
solved to concentrate the bulk of tlie 
army in the plain of Rakns, in front of 
Pesth, intrusting its defence to the 
valour of two brigades. 

24. The phui of attack proposed by 
Klapka, and adopted by Georgey, 

to leave the seventh corps only To 
make head against Windischgratz, on 
the Gyongyos road, and move the three 
other corps in hand by Arokszyllas 
and Jasz-Bereny, so as to tum^he 
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Tiglit flank of the enemy, which rest- 
ed on the Galga. Georgey was to 
.command these three corps, Avliich 
numbered 28,000 combatants, in per- 
son; while the seventh corps, 15,000 
strong, was to remain in the position 
ot Hatvan, which was veiy strong, 
.and would, it was hoped, success- 
fully impose upon the enemy in that 
cjiiartcr. Georgey confesses that this 
dislocation of tlio army in presence of 
the enemy was a hazardous movement, 
which he would not have ventured 
upon if he had had to deal with a 
more enterprising opponent; but he 
thought, ill presence of Windisch- 
gratz many a strategic sin might be 
committed with impunity.” Mean- 
while the Austrian general was con- 
centrating his army according to the 
plan agreed on in the plain of Rakos, 
and he despatched orders to Jellachich 
to join him from the extreme right 
with all ])ossiblo expedition. These 
oi)iiosite movements i)rought the two 
armies into collision at IsASZF.a, and 
induced the most important battle yet 
fought in the war. 

’ 25. The Hungarian force, consisting 
of Klapka’s, Aulich’s, and Darnjaiiics’s 
corps, moved, early on the rnoiuing of 
the 4th Apiil, direct on Pcsth by the 
highroad from Jaszy-Bereiiy, with a 
view to interpose between the hulk 
of Wiudischgratz’s army and Jeliach- 
ich’s corps, which was hastening to 
form a junction with him in order to 
cover that capital. They first came 
into collision with Jellachich, who, 
finding himself hard pressed, notwith- 
standing a brilliant charge by his rear- 
guard, which ca]>tured four guns, sent 
notice to the commander-in-chief that 
ho was obliged to halt to defend him- 
self. Returning with the hulk of his 
corps to the supjiort of his reai’gunrd, 
Jellachich encountered Kla]ika’s corps 
near Tapio-Biseko, and totally defeat- 
ed him. Crushed by a prodigious fire 
from two Austrian batteries, which 
^re admirably served, the head of the 
Hungarian column recoiled in disor- 
der, and the panic soon communicated 
itself to those which followed. The 
whole corps, 12,000 strong, took to 
flight in the utmost disorder, closely 
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pursued by the Austrian cuirassiers, 
who captured twelve guns during the 
pursuit. Georgey, attracted to the 
spot by the outcry, was nearly over- 
whelmed by the mass of fugitives run- 
ning to the rear, who were vociferating 
tliat all was lost, a battery taken, and 
Klapka slain. But then appeared in 
full lustre the brilliant qualities of 
that commander. Personally exert- 
ing himself to the utmost to arrest 
the fugitives, he stationed Damjnnics'a 
corps in an oblique lino, half facing 
the flying mass, and brought up the 
best old troops in that division to 
stand the first shock. They did so 
with eminent success. The veterans 
of Schwartzenberg’s Hungarian regi- 
ment not only brought to a stand the 
victorious Austrians, who had recently 
routed the whole of Klapka’s corps, 
hut stormed and regained the bridge 
over the Tapio, by which they had 
crossed, and drove them hack beyond 
Tapio - Biseke, towards Koka, .w'hero 
the Imperialists took post behind some 
low’ sandhills for the night. 

26. The next day Jellachich fell hack 
to Isaszeg, near the Gyongyos road,' 
while Windischgratz withdrew ’ from 
Aszdd to Godolo, on the same road, so 
as to he able to unite wdtli him. Not- 
withstanding the disturbance which 
Klapka’s defeat ocM'asioned in his 
army, and the premature disclosure of 
his ])lun of attack w’hich it occasioned, 
Georgey aesolved to persevere, and ac- 
cumulate eveiy disposable man and 
horse against the Austrian right, so as 
to outflank them, and threaten their 
communications with Pesth. Follow- 
ing up his movement on the 6th, the 
tw'o armies came into collision. Geor- 
gey had directed the corps of Klapka 
and Damjanics on Isaszeg, and moved 
up that of Aulich in support. They 
came upon the Ban, who w’as at first 
alone, hut as the action continued was 
supported by Windischgi-atz with the 
main body of the Imperial army. The 
first onset of the Hungarians was most 
disastrous. Damjanics, on their right, 
indeed, held his^'ound ; but Klapka, on 
the left, was utterly overthrown), and 
driven hack in the greatest confusion, 
so that his retreat W'as only anested 
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by the amval of two battalions de- 
tached from the right, and by the 
most euercotic exertions of Georgey in 
person, wdio, sword in hand, turned 
the fugitives, and supported them with 
the whole of Aulich’^ corps, which 
fortunately was close at hand. Klapka 
wished to retreat, but Georgey deter- 
mined to persevei’e. The throw, how- 
ever, was to the ^st degree perilous ; 
a second defeat similar to that sus- 
tained on the preceding day but one, 
and all was lost. Rut Georgey, with- 
out hesitation, accepted the alterna- 
tive. ** Conquer to-day, or back be- 
hind theTheiss ; such is the alternative 
■—I know of no third. Damjanics still 
continues the battle ; Aulich advances ; 
Klapka has stopped his retreat, for- 
ward ! we nuist conquer.” Such were 
the words by which he reanimated his 
men to make a last^effort for the inde- 
pendence of their country- The Mag- 
yar three corj)S, now concentrated in 
one battle-field, ocaupied the two last 
northern spurs of the forest of Isaszcg, 
which projected towards the enemy. 
The centre was covered by a part of 
the forest in ilanies, which had caught 
fire during the conflict, the smoke 
from which spread in vast volumes 
over the Hungarian right. The in- 
fantry of both annies occupied the 
spurs of the forest; in the centre, in 
front of the fearful conflagration, stood 
the cavalry ami artillery. 

27. (ieorgey, seeing that the bulk of 
the Iinpeiial army was conccntiatcd in 
the centre behind Isaszeg, ordered his 
right, consisting of the wreck of Dani- 
janics’s men, to stand firm on the d(;- 
IJinsive; while he reinforced the wreck 
of Klapka’s corps with the whole of that 
of Aulich, and ordered them to assume 
a vigorous offensive on his other flank ; 
and soon the advancing sound of the 
cannon announced that the Hungarian 
left was making ])rogi’ess in its spur of 
the forest. The Hungarian general 
was still anxious about the - result, 
when he beheld the head of Aulich’s 
corps emerging from the flaming part 
of the forest, and the left spur, which 
stretched towards the enemy. He 
now felt assured of victoiy ; his two 
corps had accumulated against the 


Austrian right, who had no adequate 
force at hand to oppose them. His 
expectations were ere long realised. 

A violent infantry fire was heard in 
the spur of the forest on the extreme 
Hungarian right ; the fire of .the Aus- 
trian artillery in the centre was si- 
lenced by the Hungarian guns ; cries 
of “Forward,” in Hungarian, were 
heard on all sides ; and Aulich’s men * 
with loud shouts were seen driving the 
Imperialists before them on the spur 
on the left. . Still Isaszeg whs not 
taken, and till it was stoimed the bat- 
tle could not be said to be gained. 
Darkness closed on the scene withqut 
the commandcr-in-chief being assured 
on this vital point, and in his extreme 
anxiety to learn who remained mas- 
ter of it, George}’’, with u few officers, 
rode forward in the dark to its vicinity. 

A challenge in German, as it seemed, 
fi*om a sentinel, made them, start ; 
it sounded like Halt! wer da t (Halt i 
who’s there?) — but it might be the 
Hungariaa -ke • vagg,** which 
was not very dissimilar in sound. 
Georgey answered in Hungaiian, and 
the joyful rejoinder, “Aulich,” told 
that the victory was gained. 1 1 proved 
to be that general liirnself, who, re- 
turning from Isaszeg, brought the joy- 
ful news that that village was taken, 
and the right wing of the enemy in 
full retreat to Godolo. 

28. It could not be said that the 
Hungarians had gained a decisive ad- 
vantage ; they had been victorious 
with their left over the Austrian right ; 
they had withstood a vigorous attack 
on their own right ; in the centre, 
where the cavalry and artillery com- 
bated, no material advantage had been 
gained on cither side. Rut they reaped 
from it the fruits of the most com- 
plete victoiy. Georgey ’s strategic 
movement had entirely succeeded : by 
accumulating forces on his own left, 
he had forced back the Austrian right 
to such a degi’ee as entirely to turn 
theit flank, and lay open to the victo- 
rious wing on his left the road to Pestlt. 
This favourable position of aflhirs for 
the Magyars ivas much improved by 
their great superiority of force, which 
enabled them, now that they had got 
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tho prestige of victory on their side, 
to assume the offensive at any point. 
Sensible of his danger, Windischgratz 
fell back on all fades, and concentrated 
his troops behind the KakOs in such a 
position fls to cover Pesth from every 
direct attack; and he hoped to be 
able to maintain himself there till 
reinforcements from tlie rear might 
enalde him to resume the ofleiisivc. 
But he had to deal with an able adver- 
sary, who, by another admirable move- 
ment, turned liis left flank, and forced 
him to abandon his covering position, 
evacuate the capital, and lay hare the 
road to Vienna. 

29. Rapidly moving the bulk of his 
forces from his own left to the extreme 
right, Georgoy, while he advanced in 
person to, and established his head- 
quarters ill Godolo, directed the corps 
of Klapka and Damjanics on Waitzen, 
■which was occupied by the Austrian 
genera], Gotz, with two brigades. 
The object of this advance on the 
Hungarian right was to press round 
the extreme Austrian left, and threat- 
en their communications not only 
with Pesth, but with Vienna itsejf, 
and thus compel tho Imperialists, 
without firing a shot, to evacuate both 
Buda and Pesth, and concentrate their 
troops at Presburg to cover the capital 
of the whole Empire. While tho two 
corjis charged with this important 
movement were heading the lino of 
march, and attacking Waitzen, the 
centre and left, under Kmety and 
Attlich, were to move to their own 
right, so as to be at' hand to support 
them ; and at the same time, by me- 
nacing the Austrian covering army 
behind the Rakos, prevent them from 
despatching any material succours to 
their own left at Waitzen, the real 
point of attack. Having taken Wait- 
zen, Klapka and Datnjanics were to 
continue their advance on tho left 
bank of the Danube to Leva, closely 
followed by the seventh corps ; while 
Aulich occupied Buda and Pesth, 
which it was expected the enemy 
would evacuate without resistance.* 

^ Tlie 7th corps, advancing along the Gy- 
dngyos road, rejoined the main army on the 
7tli April at Godolu. 


SO. These able dispositions mot with 
entire success. The head of Klapka’s 
corps reached Waitzen on 0th April, 
ana immediately made an attack on 
the town, which was defended by 
General Gotz with his two brigades. 
They soon peneltrated into the streets, 
as tho town was unfortified; but a 
desperate struggle of some hours’ du- 
ration there toc^ plaice, in the course 
of which the Austrian commander fell 
dead by a ball in the forehead. The 
Austrians were driven out of the town 
by the sheer pressure of numbers, and 
would have been totally destroyed but 
for tho able dispositions of the second 
in command, Jablonbwsky, who con- 
trived to draw his men out of tho 
streets without any material loss. But 
the consequences of his retreat were 
nearly as disastrous at this crisis as 
their destruction would have been, for 
they were driven to an eccentric re- 
treat up the valley of tho Danube, 
towards the Gran, river. Thus the 
Hungarian general had succeeded in 
detaching its left wing from tho Aus- 
trian centre, driving the former away 
to the north-west and the latter back 
upon the Danube at Pesth. Nothing 
could now prevent the occupation of 
Pesth by the Hungarian centre, and 
the advance of their powerful right 
to raise tho siege of Komorn, and 
threaten both Presburg and Vienna. 
Georgey enhanced the lustre of his 
glorious victories by his generous con- 
duct to a noble adversar}*-, in accord- 
ing a splendid military funeral, fol- 
lowed by the discharge of a hundred 
guns, to the remains of General Gotz, 
and tho transmission of all his priva^ 
papers and effects to Prince Windisch- 
gratz. It is to the honour of tho 
Hungarians to have shown, and re- 
freshing to the histoiian to record, the 
first return to humane usages in a war 
hitherto characterised by such savage 
cruelty, but worthy, by the valour 
displayed on both sides, of being 
placed beside the brightest pages of 
chivalry. 

31. Immense was the consternation 
excited in Viepna by these repeated 
victories, and the formidable position, 
threatening both Komorn and Pres- 
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burff, taken np by the Hunmrian 
right wing. The war seemed to be in- 
terminable. The insurrection, which 
they had so often been told was 
crushed, watf now raising its hydra 
head more formidable than ever: it 
was no longer a question as to sub- 
duing Hungary, but saving Vienna. 
Under the influence of these feelings, 
several cabinet councils were hold at 
Olmutz, where the Emperor still was, 
as soon as the disastrous intelligence 
reached them. It was there i*esolved, 
on the advice of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, tliat notwithstanding the great 
merits and services of Prince Win- 
dischgratz, he had, by a long train of 
disasters, lost the confldenco of the 
troops, and that a change in the direc- 
tion of the army had become indis- 
pensable. He was accordingly de- 
prived of the command, which was 
bestowed on General Baron Welden, 
and, till his arrival at headquiirters, 
Jellachich provisionally took the direc- 
tion. ^ 

32. This great victory of the Hun- 
garians was followed by a serious 
division between the Mag}"ar chiefs 
themselves, which in tlie end prove<l 
fatal to Hungarian independence. On 
the 7th April, Kossuth and Georgey 
met at Godolo to discuss the line 
which should be adopted, now tlmt 
the independence of the country 
seemed in a fair way of being estab- 
lished. Their ideas, as those of the 
parties which they respectively repre- 
sented, were as opposite as the poles 
ore asunder. “Now,” said Kossufh, 
“ is the time when it becomes us to 
answer the pretended constitution of 
4th March 1848, by the declaration of 
our independence. Austria was en- 
couraged to publish that burlesque of 
a constitution by the victory of Ea- 
polna ; let ua celebrate that of Isaszeg 
by the open shaking off of their yoke. 
The patience of the nation is exhaust- 
ed ; (f it would show itself worthy of 
liberty, it cannot for a moment toler- 
ate that pretended constitution. The 
people of Europe will judge of the 
people of Hungary according to the 
answer which it gives to that insidi- 
ous proposal England, France, Italy, 


Turkey, Germany itself, not excepting 
even the hereditary states of Austria, 
are only waiting for Hungary to pro- 
claim itself independent to lend us 
their material aid, and that the 14010 
abundantly that hitherto they have 
been so sparing in atToi-ding it. The 
sore - tried, oppressed nation of tho 
Poles will unite with us, and will find 
a powerful ally in tho Turks, who 
have so often suffered from the policy 
of Austria and Russia. With the free- 
dom of Hungary thq freedom of Europe 
will fall ; with its triumph, there will 
be as many insurrections against hated 
tyranny as there are oppressed peoples 
in Europe I 

33. “ Our victory is ceriain ; but 
we have it in our power to do much 
more than for ourselves alone. We 
can and must figlit for the freedom of 
the whole world — for all who wish us 
victory-^ Our words, how'ever, must 
precede our deeds ; our cry of victory, 
the precursor of triumph, must anti- 
cipate our successes; they must an- 
nounce its approach to all enslaved 
people, in order that they may he 
watchfril and vigilant, and not allow 
tho golden opportunity of univemal 
liberation to pass away. We must 
not permit our enemies, the enemies 
of freedom in every land, to assemble 
again, after having been scattered, and 
to gather strength anew. We con no 
longer remain silent after the pretend- 
ed constitution has destroyed our very 
existence. Our silence would he a 
passive recognition of our enemies’ 
claims— a repudiation of all our vic- 
tories. W'e must therefore declare 
oui-selves. A declaration such as I 
wish will at once raise the nation in 
its own esteefn, destroy all the bridges 
behind the wavering and yet undecid- 
ed part of the nation, and, by the 
overwhelming force of a common ob- 
ject, satisfying every wish, embracing 
every interest, dpve into the shade aU 
mere party interests, and thus facili- 
tate and insure our common victoiy.” 

34. “ I by no means see things in 
the same light,” replied Georgey. 
“Words will not make Hungary free; 
deeds alone can do that. No arm out 
of Hungary will be raised to perform 
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those deeds ; rather armies will be 
raised in foreign states to prevent 
their execution. Even supposing that' 
Hungary at the present moment were 
strong enough to detach itself from 
Austria, would it not be too weak to 
inaintain. itself as an independent 
power in a neighbourhood in which 
th6 Porte, with a much more favour- 
able position, has already been re- 
duced to an existence by suherance 
only ? We have lately, it is true, re- 
peatedly beaten the enemy, but it has 
taxed onr utmost strength to do so. 
The consciousness that our cause was 
just has alone enabled us to gain 
these advantages. If Hungary is se- 
paraM fnm Austria^ our cause is 
no longer just; our struggle would no 
longer be for, but against the law; 
we should not be lighting for, but 
against tlie country ; we should be 
engaged in an assault on the united 
Austrian monarchy. In doing so, we 
would mortalty wound innumerable 
Hnci(!nt interests and sympathies ; we 
would conjure up against our oountiy 
the consequences of a revolution un- 
called for under any circumstances; 
we would force the old troops, the 
V(Ty kernel of the army, to violate 
their oaths, and thus shake their fidel- 
ity; we would become weaker every 
day, while at the same time every 
iieiglibouring state would rise up 
against us as the disturbers of the 
balance of povmr in Europe. We can- 
not, it is true, acquiesce in the pre- 
tended constitution of 4th March ; but 
can we repudiate it more decisively 
than by the victories we have gained ? 
Rattles won for the legitimate king, 
Ferdinand V., and the constitution 
sanctioiHHi by him, ai’o the best answer 
that Hungary can give to the chimeras 
of the Austrian ministers. 

35. “ Of what other use was my 
proclamation from Waitzen, immedi- 
ately after the evacuation of the two 
capitals? It was issued by me because 
it was the only means of retaining to 
their colours the old soldiers, the bone 
and muscle of the army, to whom it 
had been principally indebted for its 
successes. What was the object of 
that demonstration which my corps, 


without my knowledge, proposed to 
make against Dembinski in Kaschau, 
but their anxiety not to lose a com- 
mander who respected their military 
oaths ? I have shared pl’osperity ani 
adversity with these troops; I know 
their feelings; and should. King Fer- 
dinand y. stand before us now, 1 
would without a moment's hesitation 
invito him, unanned and unprotected, 
to follow me into the camp to receive 
their homage, certain that no one- 
would refuse to render it to him." * 

36. It was too late, however ; Kos- 
suth’s determination had been already 
taken; and on the 14th April appear- 
ed from the Diet the proclamation of 
Hungarian Independence. This 
important instniment set forth that 
the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine— hav- 
ing been guilty of perjuiy, made an ap- 
peal to arms, and pushed its audacity 
so far as to strive to detach from Hun- 
gary the important provinces of Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, Fiuine, 
and the sca-^ast — is hereby declared 
to have forfeited its rights to the throne 
of Hungary, and its members aro for 
ever banished from its territory. Hun- 
gary, with all its dependencies, was 
declared an independent state, gov- 
erned by Kossuth — elected (lovemor 
by acclamation, and the universal coR- 
sent of the nation — on his own respon- 
sibility, in concert with his ministers, 
accountable only to the National Diet, 
and all the civilised world taken is 
witnesses of its assuming the rank of 
an, independent power. Every one 
who should hereafter support the 
cause of the dethroned house was de- 
clared guilty of high treason, and this 
])roclamation was ordered to be sent 
to every town and village in the king- 
dom. This proclamation, coining from 
the National Diet sittiriff at Debrec- 
zin, could not bo openly disobeyed 
by the national. forces; but it excited 
the most profound indignation *in the 
breasts of Georgey, Damjanics, Vecs- 

* Speeches of this sort Ity two persons In 
private coni'erenee are too often spun only 
out of the author’s brain; hut in this in- 
stance they may be relied on as uenulne, be- 
ing given by Georgey himself in iiis Memoirs, 
vol. i. pp. 307, 368; and they have never been 
gainsaid by Kossuth. 
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zey, Linange, and nearly all the offi* his support. With such success were 
cers of the old Hungarian army, who t^ese efforts attended, that numbeiu, 
still had the feelings of loyalty in not only of Hungarians, but Poles, 
their hearts, and the iniMals of their Italians, French, and Irish, flocked 
Icing on their banners | and who com-< to their standards ; and in a few weeks 
bated Ferdinand the Emperor in the the revolutionary Government found 
name of Ferdinandithe King. Thence- itself at the^ head of 107 battalions, 
forward the ground of the war was 124^uadron8, and 800 mns, of which 
entirely changed; it had become not 200 were horsed and harnessed and 
national, but social ; the Magyars no ready for the field. Their forces pre- 
longer fought for the ancient cause of sented a total of 90,000 infantry, 
Hungarian independence, Hut the mo- 13,000 cavalry, and 18,000 artilleiy, 
dem one of French democracy. To great part of which was Hy this time 
this chrage in the spirit and object of inured to war. 
the contest, its subw^uent calamitous 38. The Austrian Government, hard 
issue to the Hunguiara is m^nly to pressed at this time with the war in 
be ascribed. Lombardy, had no forces at their £s- 

87. If the democratic leaders of the posal cspablo of making head against 
Hungarian Diet threw down the gaunt- such an array. It was hard to say 
let Iroldly to all the monarchical whether Radetsky or Windischgratz 
powers of Europe by this declaration was most pressing for reinforcements, 
of independence, it must be confessed or on which side the necessity for 
that they made corresponding prepara* them was the gi-eatest ; while the Gov- 
tions to support the cause in which ernment was reduced to the resources 
they had engaged. Their first care, of Upper and Lower Austiia, Bohemia, 
in imitation of the French Convention, and Moravia, to make head against 
was to declare the government revoln- this hourly-increasing moss of enemies, 
tionary — that is, dictatorial and des- Assistance from En^and, so often af- 
potic. The absolute power, however, forded in former crises, was not to be 
was to continue only as long as the looked for. Its Goveniment preserved 
war lasted ; it was tnen to give w'ay a cold neutrality ; its people openly 
to a more regular regime. ** The and ftnthusiastically supported the 
ministry was ^und to follow the re- Hungarian cause. France, distracted 
publican path. They shall oppose by revolutionaw passions, was in no 
with all their strength every reaction condition to afford any effectual suc- 
in favour of th8 monarchy, and also cour. The government of the Presi- . 
every attempt to e^ape from the or- dent, as yet feeble, and stmggling 
ganisation of labour by attaching it to w'ith an adverse majority in tho 
property. Tho ministry is to adopt Chambers, could with difficulty main- 
democratic tendencies in their full ex- tain its ground against its domestic 
tent. All the laws which they shall enemies. Prunia beheld with secret 
bring forward shall be with that view: satisfaction the moiia,! throes of a 
they shall recognise tho principle of tho power which had so long proved its 
sovereignty of the pcome, and en^go successful rival in the German Con- 
to retire rather than depart from it. ” federacy. In these circumstances. 
The deeds of Kossuth and the ministry Russia was ^e only state to whom 
did not belie these professions : they recourse could be had for assistance, ^ 
were energetic in the extreme. Ho and fortunately her aimies Avere at 
took possession of the whole specie in hand in great strength in Poland, 
the public coffers ; issued paper money ready to give the reuuired succour, 
without bounds, in which all t^e And though it was douotlcss a humili- 
payrnents of Government were made ; ating circumstance for the (,^abinet of 
and daily published elo(iuent proclama- Vienna to be reduced to the necessity 
tions, calling on the friends of freedom of invoking the aid of a foreign and 
all over the world to come forward to rival power to make head against its 

VOL. VIII. K 
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own subjects, yet the mortification 
thcycxperienced was much alleviate^ 
by the consideration that it was not 
the rebellious Ma^^yars alone with 
whom they hfid to contend, but a 
coalition of Hun^rians, Lombards, 
Poles, French and German Libg^als, 
who were arrayed against them from 
every part of Europe. 

89. On the other hand, the same 
considerations which led the Austrian 
Government to ask, induced the 
Russian to afford, the reipiested suc- 
cour. It was well known that nearly 
the whole Polish exiles enthusiasti- 
cally suppoited the Hungarian cause, 
os not only were many of their best 
officers drawn from tliat brave and 
enterprising body of men, but great 
numbers of volunteers were daily 
crossing the frontier, and carrying 
into the Magyar ranks the succour of 
their arms, and the intensity of their 
hatred at yicir oppressors. There 
were many reasons, therefore, to ap- 
prehend that tliB democratic move- 
ment, if victorious in Hungary, would 
speedily cross the Carpathian range, 
and spread over the Sarniatian plains ; 
and if the interior of Russia were once 
convulsed, the passage of arms at St 
Petersburg in 1825 might bo renewed, 
with a different result to the reigning 
power. Influenced by these consider- 
ations, ^the Cabinet of St Petersburg 
.arrived’ at the conclusion, which was 
cordially acquiesced in by the Em- 
peror, that their greatest enemy in 
Europe was the democratic spirit, and 
their first duty to simpress it ; and 
that this could neverme done so ef- 
fectually as by powerfully aiding tlie 
Austrian Government in their contest 
with the Hungai'ian insurgents. Ac- 
cordingly, the Russian Cabinet re- 
solved to make commoi^ cause with 
^he Austrian in the Hungarian war; 
oy a proclamation issued from St 
Petersburg on 8th May, this deter- 
mination was announced to Europe; 
and the Russian army in Poland, one 
hundred mid sixty thousand strong, 
received onlers to cross the frontier, 
under the command of the veteran 
Poskewituh, to support the Austrian 
forces. 


40. Long, however, before the Mus- 
covite succour could reach the scene 
of agtion on the banks of the Danube, 
disasters haA accumulated to such a 
€ogree that it had become evident 
that, without foreign aid smedily 
administered, the laustria^ Empire 
would be irrevocably rniniljl. After 
the caxiture of Waitzen, and the driv- 
ing of the two brigades which defend- 
ed it back on Gran, Georgey advanced 
to Leva, crossed the river Gran at 
three points, and on the 19th .April 
attacked and defeated Wohlgemuth 
at Nagy Sarlo^ who, with a slender 
corps, was covering the siege of Ko- 
mom.* The Austrian general being 
obliged to retire behind the Waag, 
the blockade of that fortress, on 
the left bank of the Danube, was at 
once raised, and the ganison, under 
its enterprising commander, Count 
Guyoii, was enabled to take a part in 
active operations in the open country^. 
On the night of .the 25th Georgey 
threw a bridge over the Danube at 
Komorn, and, deboiicliing with the 
main body of Klapka’s and Damjan- 
ics’s corps, attacked on the following 
day the Austrian blockading force in 
their lines on the right bank, which 
he carried, forcing them to retire to- 
wards Raab. In this way Geoigey, 
by directing the bulk of his forces on 
the left bank of the Danube round the 
bend at Waitzen, so %s to turn the 
Austrian left, and threaten their com- 
munications with Vienna, rendered 
the retention of Pesth and Buda im- 
possible. At the same time the in- 
surgents were daily assuming a more 
menacing position in central and 
southern Hungaiy. Arad was block- 
aded by a considerable body of their 
forces. General Leiningen, in haste, 
and with no small difficulty, threw 
himself into Temesvar, which was im- 
mediately beleaguered, and its garrison 

* The division Goritch hod advanced ftom 
Gran, up the right bank of the river of the 
saftie name, to support Wohlgemutlr, but 
was encountered at Kemend on the 2011i 
(the day after the battle of Nagy Sarlo) by 
the Hungarian 7th coips, defeated, and 
driven back on the Danube, which It cross- 
ed, destroying the pontoon bridge behind it, 
and taking post in the town of Oran. 
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kept strictly on the defensive ; while 
(General Theodorowitch, assailed near 
Szegedin by a considerable body of 
insurgents, was thrown ba(jk upon the 
Danube. The detachments of Gene- 
rals Nugent and Mamula, threatened 
with dcstr 4 ction, were driven towards 
Servia, ahii the frontiers of that pro- 
vince and Croatia were at all points 
laid bare to the incursions of the in- 
surgents. 

41. In these circumstances it was 
altogether impossible for the Austrian 
general to retain possession of Pesth ; 
for though the force und^^r his immedi- 
ate command was superior to the corps 
of Hungarians by which it was im- 
mediately threatened, yet the three 
corj)s under Georgey, which had turned 
his left flank, and threatened to inter- 
pose between him and Vienna, render- 
ed any further stay there hazardous in 
the extreme. Orders were thcrcfoi-o 
given for the evacuation of that capi- 
tal, which was carried into eflcct on 
the 23d April. This necessarilji led to 
the dislocation of the Imperial aimy-^ 
Welden, with the main body, falling 
back towards liaab and the Austrian 
frontier; Jellaehich descending the 
right bank of the Danube, so as to 
cover Croatia. The defence of Buda 
was intrusted to General Hentzi with 
a brigade of veterans, who, it was 
hoped, would be able to •maintain it 
till the Russian succours arrived ; and 
Weldeu himself, with the rest of the 
army, now not. more than eighteen 
thousand strong, 'took the road to 
Raab. Jellaehich with his corps was 
directed to descend the Danube to £s- 
scck with the heavy artillery and 
stores of the army, which wore trans- 
rted by water to that fortress, 
clden’s division was to retreat by 
the right bank of the Danube, so us 
to neutralise in some degree the ad- 
vance of Georgey along the left bank, 
and having reached Gran, to form a 
junction mere with the division^ of 
Csoritch, which, since the evacuation 
of Waitzen, had occupied a position 
on the bank of the river opposite that 
town, and operate from thence against 
Georgey’s rear. But this design was 
soon found to be impracticable. The 


Imperial army marched out of Pesth 
ii# the deepest dejection on the^28d 
April, and found that Csoritch had 
already been forced by Georgey to pass 
over to the right bank of the Danube, 
and, to avoid pursuit, to break down 
the bridge behind him. This rendered 
the projected movement from Gi*au 
across the Danube against the Hunga- 
rian rear impossible. An immediate 
retreat by Raab to Presburg, and 
concentration of their whole forces 
there, alone remained practicable to 
cover Vienna. This was accoi’dingly 
done, and Hungary entirely evacuated 
by the Imperial forces, with the ex- 
ception of the fortresses of Buda, 
Arad, Temesvarf Kailowitz, and Deva, 
which, held by slender garrisons, still 
remained in their hands. On the 
other hiind, the Hungarians, in pos- 
session, on the west, of the import- 
ant fortress of Komorn, in the south 
of Peterwaradein, and sheltered on 
the north by the Carpathian range, 
occupied a central position eminently 
advantageous for resisting the attacks 
either of the Austrian or the Musco- 
vite forces. 

42. The left wing of the Hungarian 
army, under Aulich, entered Pesth in 
great pomp and in the highest spirits 
on the 24th April, and immediately 
commenced the investment of Buda, 
which lies on the opposite bank of 
tlie Danube, within half cannon-shot, 
and completely commands the capital. 
Unbounded enthusiasm, both in the 
troops and the inhabitants, followed 
their entry ; Hungary seemed to be 
delivered, and the war ended, now 
that their beloved capital was again 
in their hands. But when^he leaders 
of the democratic and aristocratic 
parties met in council to deliberate on 
ulterior operations, the old discussion 
between them broke out with more 
violence than ever. “Kossuth for- 
got,” said Georgey, “that Hungaiy, 
if it strove to be independent of Aus- 
tria, resembled a fool who should wish 
to separate his head and arms from his 
trunk, that he might be able to walk 
about moi*e easily. Kossuth has dug 
an impassable abyss between the king 
and us ; Kossuth will ruin the coun- 
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try.” “ Georgey,” added Damjanics, 
** urtll recover what Kossuth has lost ; 
and for my part, I will march with 
my grenadiers to Debreczin and fall 
with the bayonet on all the declaimers 
in the Diet.” But Kossuth took the 
opposite side, and insisted on the ne- 
cessity of securing Biida os a centre of 
operations and rallying-i^iit for the 
country before proceeding further. 

What avails victory,” said he, *‘if, 
immured as we are up to the knees in 
mud, we cannot enjoy the fruits of 
our triumphs? A disirict without a 
capital is not a countiy ; Buda is our 
fatherland ; let all arms be turned 
against it.” Georgey at first combat- 
ed this opinion, fop he clearlj*’ saw 
that, in a strategical point of view, 
every moment was precious, and that 
if, in the present weakened state of 
the Austrian army, they marched at 
once on Vienna, merely masking Hilda, 
the Austrian capital "would fiul, and 
the empire be destroyed. But the 
wan# of ammunition rendered ^ 
immediate advance impossible, and 
ere a* fresh supply came up, political 
considerations induced the Hungarian 
general to abandon his military advan- 
tage and adopt the views of Kossuth. 
It has been already mentioned that 
the Hungarian anny was divided into 
two parties— one consisting of the old 
soldiers who fought for Hungarian in- 
dependence under the ancient consti- 
tution, and with a personal connection 
with the Austrian Emperor as King of 
Hungary ; the other composed of the 
new levies desiring to make Hungary 
an independent kingdom, under a re- 
publican government, and to overturn 
the Austrian Empire. Georgey was 
the leader of the first, Kossuth of tlie 
second party. Georgey relied mainly 
on the support of the old soldiers to 
carry on the conti?8t, and he believed 
that any attempt to make them cross 
the frontier and march against Vienna 
to dethrone the Emperor would lead 
to a revolt — that so long as the contest 
w'as earned on in Hungary for its in- 
dependence the anny would remain 
united, but that os soon as an offensive 
campaign out of Hungary was attempt- 
ed it would full to pieces. Influenced 


by these considerations, Georgey deter- 
mined to undertake the siege of Buda 
and arrest the advance of the Magyars 
until it was taken.* He was con- 
vinced* that, in a military point of view, 
be was committing a great error — an 
opinion in which the best militaiy .au- 
thorities agree — but he obeyed a poli- 
tical necessity to save the rising for- 
tunes of the state from disruption, t 

43. The siege of Buda being resolved 
on, the Hungarian siege-train was 
‘brought up from the rear. The place 
was summoned on the 4th May, and 
Georgey, who came down to it from 
Komom with the corps of Klapka and 
Damjanics, established bis headquar- 
ters at Schwabenberg, in the vicinity, 
as well to cover the siege as to super- 
intend the operations. The gamson 
consisted of three thousand men, with 
fifteen field-pieces and seventy -five 
guns of heavy calibre, with ammuni- 
tion and provisions for two months. 
To the summons to surrender, the 
Govemor Hentzi replied : “The Em- 
peror, my august master, has intrusted 
to mo the keys of Buda ; I will return 
them to him alone. Meanwhile my 
honour and duty command me to de- 
fend the fortress, and I will do so to 
the last man. If the twin cities perish 
in the conflict, 1 declare you responsi- 1 
bio for their ruin : 1 appeal to God, 
my right, and my sword. Long live 

* Genrgey's reasons for this momentous 
step are thus stated by himself : " Tlie mo- 
tives whieh decided mo to abandon the idea 
of an uninterrupted prosecution of our of- 
fensive operations against the hostile main 
army were mainly of a political nature. 
JliSy personal conviction of tlie impossibility of 
inducing those parts of the main army which 
were opposed to the law of the lith April (the 
declaration of Hungarian independence), 
even assuniing the most favourable course of 
the proposed operations on the line to Baab, 
to prosecute them beyond the frontier of the 
country t led me — considering the insigniflcaiit 
military importance of the western frontier 
of Hungary on the right bank of the Danube 
— ^to perceive that the final strategic aim, 
which ought to have fonned the basis of those 
operations, was wanting." — G eohoev's Me- 
moirst ii. 14, 19. 

t “ C’cn etait fait peut-Stre de la monarchie 
Autrichieiine, si rinsurreetion, uu lieu d'hesi- 
ler, cut resolument nmrehee sur Vienne ; si 
Nuttuut la lliissie n’eiit pas ete prete agiter 
sun epee du cote de la faiblesse et du droit." 
— Tolstov, p. 02. 
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the Emperor ! ’* The acts of the brave garded, not without reason, sjel an un- 
Austrian di4 not Mie these gallant necessary exercise of military severity, 
words. Siege operations were com- 44. While this important success 
menced by the Magyars on the 4th was being achieved in the centre, 
May, and from that time till the 12th Poltenberg, who now commanded the 
there was an incessant combat of the Hungarian right, consisting of the 
outposts, sustained on either side with 7th corps, had advanced from Ko- 
equal intrepidity.' On the 12th the mom to Raab, > where he established 
broaching Wteries \rere opened at himselfl The whole right bank of 
five hundi*ed yards from the gate of the Danube had been evacuated by 
Stuhlweissenburg ; and from that time- the Imperialists as far as Presbuig, 
till the 17th, - an incessant lire w'as but they still held the left bank down 
kept up night and day on both sides, to the confluence of the Waag, and 
which speedily wrapped both capitals the command of both was essential to 
in flames. By the lurid glare of the a safe advance against Vienna. Geor- 
conflagration "the gunners on either gey, accordingly, immediately after the 
j>art pointed their pieces ; and with fall- of Buda, directed the three corps 
such eflTect was the cannonade main- composing the besie^ng army to cross 
tained that on the evening of the to the left bank of the Danube at 
17th the breach was declared prac- Gran, and march upon the Waag. Be- 
ticable. Upon •this Georgey gave the fore the middle of June this move- 
signal for assault; and at four on ment was completed, and the Hun- 
the following morning four columns garinn army established a clicval on 
moved forward to the attack. The the Danube; their right, consisting of 
first, however, missed its way in the Ist, 2d, and 3d coq)s, observing 
the dark ; the scaling-ladders of the the course of the lower Wao^; the 
others were too short ; and the .issault centre, conjposed of the 8th corps, 
was repulsed at all points with great holding Komorn, and connecting the 
slaughter. Taught by this failure the two wings; the left, foimed by the 
quality of the antagonists with whom 7th coips, guarding the line of the 
he had to deal, Georgey renewed his Kuab ; the whole (including the gar- 
operations with larger force. Theili'c rison* of Komorn) forming a mass of 
continued with the utmost vigour till alaiut 55,000 men. The fall of Buda, 
the night of the 21st. At midnight and subsequent concentration of the 
thirty • four battalions, numbenng Hungarian arniy on the lines of the 
twenty thousand combatants, were in Waag and the Kaab, excited tlie ut- 
the trenches for the assault ; and the most constemation ajt AMenna, and the 
leading columns rushed forw^ard to the headquarters of the army were with- 
brcach to the sound of the maitial drawm to Presbur^,wdthin a few leagues 
music of all the bauds placed behind of the cajiital, wmere the most ener- 
the lines, which played the patri- getic efforts were made by the Gov- 
otic march of Rakotzy. The Croats, ernment, warmly seconded by the citi- 
headed by Hentzi, met them with zens, to reinforce it by every dispos- 
equal resolution on the rampart ; the able man and gun. 
conflict was long and doubtful ; but 45. Successes also of a less material 
at length, the brave Austrian general but still important kind were gained 
having been mortally wounded on the % the Magyars in the south. Jella- 
breach as he was ' encouraging his chich arrived at Esseck on 9th ^May, 
men to combat to the last, the pass and there, found the corps which had 
was carried, and the place fell. The been left to ^ard the fronticjs of 
garrison, after the bloody strife was Croatia and Sclavonia almost de- 
eiided, was not put to the sword, as stroyed. Colonel Puffer, after having 
had been threatened, much to the been rudely haiullcd by Perczcl, could 
honour of Georgey and tlie Magyars, hardly muster 2000 men around Ear- 
who w%*re much exasperated by the lowitz ; and Mayerhofer was shut up 
bombardment of Pestli, which they re- in Semlin, before Belgrade, with 1200. 
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This was all that remained of 12,000 
jnon who had been left in the south, 
under Theodoro#itch, to guard th<3 
left bank of the Danube ; and who 
had been driven back in person with 
a small force to Panesova. Before 
Feterwaradein, Colonel Maimila, with 
2000 men, maintained the blockade 
in strong inti'enchmcnts, constructed 
with skill and defended with resolu- 
tion. These trifling bands were the 
sole obstacles which prevented the in- 
surgents of central Hungary, 30,000 
strong, from throwing thenisclves on 
Sclavonia and Croatia. Nothing, in 
these circumstances, could be hoped 
from the south; the deliverance of 
Vienna, and salvation of the Empire, 
could be looked for only from the north. 

46. Fully sensible of tlie extreme 
danger of their situation, the Cabinet 
of Vienna were unremitting in their 
efforts to bring into immediate opem- 
tion the succour of the Russians, as 
well us to recruit their army with 
evor^plisposable man to fill up the 
wide chasm produced by the losses of 
the war. The plan of operations con- 
certed between the Cabinets of Vienna 
and St Petersburg was this : A Rus- 
sian coips concentrated at Diikla in 
Gallicia, under Field-Marshal Paske- 
witch, was to penetrate through the 
Carpathian Mountains, and descend 
oil central Hungary. A second Rus- 


sian' corps, under the orders of General 
Luders, was to enter Transylvania by 
Kronstadt and the Rothentnurm Pass, 
and co-operate with another Russian 
corps, which was to advance from the 
BuKowina on Bistritz, and an Austrian 
division, under General Clamm, com- 
posed of the slender remains of Piick- 
nePs corps. The main Austrian army, 
which had recently been put under 
the orders of Baron Haynau, rein- 
forced by the veteran Russian division 
Paniutine, was to form the third at- 
tacking column which was to pene- 
trate into Hungary from the west- 
ward in the vicinity of Raab. A de- 
tachment under General Grabbe was 
to form a link of communication be- 
tween these distant though converging 
columns, by operating in the valley 
of the Waag and on the plateau of 
the Schcmnitz. The forces which the 
Russians brought to support this in- 
tervention were immense, and forcibly 
illustrated the disastrous effects of 
those democratic transports, which, 
spreading as from a common centre 
from Pai, had thus a second tiiiie 

3 ht the forces of the desert to 
> the strife of civilisation. They 
amopnted in all to 161,800 men, — 
alfbm ^xactly tlie numb^ of Russians 
whicn, in its final result,* the first Re- 
volution brought to the x^lainB of Ver- 
tus in Champagne. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

nUSSIAN INTEUVENTION IN HUNGAHT, AND TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 

1. Immense as was the addition tugal in that of the Revolution. The 
which- the accession of Riissia made Hungarian forces on iiaper’airiouiitcd 
to the poivcr of Austria, the chances to 190,000 men, and they could bring 
of the conflict to the Hungarians were of these 120,000 eflectivo into the 
by no means so unequal as might at field. They had an inexhaustible sup- 
first appear, and not nearly so much ply of siege -artillery and 200 field- 
so as tnose of Frederick the Great had pieces, admirably horsed and equipped 
been in Prussia in the Seven Years* ready for action. Their central posi- 
War, or those of Wellington in Por- tion, covei-ed by several strong for- 
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tresses, amply supplied 'with all the 
means of defence, gave them the gr^t 
strategetical advantage which Gonlns | 
has BO often made to compensate in-" 
feriority of numbers, of having an in- 
terior line of communication to move 
over, while the enemy was toiling 
round an outer and longer line. They 
were under the orders of Georgey, a 
general of first-rate abilities, admir- 
,ably qualified to make the most of 
every advantage which chance or situ- 
ation might present ; and if ho gained 
any considerable success, a second 
revolution was sure to break out in 
Vienna, and all Germany be again 
involved in bloodshed and conflagra- 
tion. The greatest drawback to these 
chances of success were the loss of 
Damjanics and Aulich, his best gene- 
rals, who had both been disabled in 
this desperate w'arfarc, and the dis- 
sension between Georgey and Kossuth, 
which had now reached such a pitch 
that the former declined the rank of 
field-marshal, lieutenant, and the or- 
der of the first class of military merit, 
tendered to him by the latter. 

% Th(B generals whom Austria and 
Russia had to oppose to these formi- 
dable forces ■were worthy of the task to 
■u’hich they were called. In tht^firont 
rank must bo placed Haynlflu and 
Paskewitch. Jules Baiion Hat- 
NAU, bom at Cassel, in Electoral 
Hesse, in 1786, of an ancient family, 
entered the Austrian seiwice in 1801, 
and rapidly rose to distinction. He 
was in the front^successively at Nord- 
lingen and Wagram in 1809, and was 
wounded on both occasions. He was 
present in the chief battles of 1813 
and 1814, and rapidly rose from merit 
through the various steps of the Im- 
perial army. Already marshal-lieu- 
tenant in 1644, and distinguished at 
Verona in 1848, it was his charge 
which, in the critical moment, dccid- 
, ed the battle of Ciistoza. He was 
subsequently distinguished both at 
Brescia and Malghera in the second 
Italian war. His stature was tall, his 
carriage military and imposing ; and 
ho had in full perfection the iinn de- 
termination, the iron will, which, in 
military not less than civil affairs, is 


so im'portant an element in success. 
This ^position led him, in the close 
of the contest, into acts of Severity 
which history must remt, but whicu 
the Hungarians had little right to 
condemn, for it was only an applica- 
tion to them of the inhuman acts 
with which they had commenced the 
contest. If, however, it be true, as 
the Hungarian Writers assert, that he 
put in force an old law of Hungary 
which allowed women to be flogged 
for certain otlences, and peimitted the 
infliction of that punishment on a 
lady of family concerned in,|the in- 
surrection, he was guilty of a crime 
which nothing can justify, and history 
must unqualifiedly condemn. When 
the young Emperor, in his extremest 
need, informccl him that* ho had in- 
trusted to his hands the salvation of 
the Empire, he answered, **And 1 
shall save it, unlcas a cannon-ball re- 
serve that honour to some one more 
foitunate than myself.” “ 1 have full 
confidence, ” replied the Empe^pr, ** in 
your energy, your experience, and 
your fortune.” 

3. Born on the 8th May 1782, at 
Pultowa, in Little Russia, already cele- 
brated in Russian annals, of a noble 
family settled there for three hun- 
dred years, Field-Marshal Paske- 
wiTCii entered the army on leaving 
the situation of page in the palace in 
1800, under the auspices of the Em- 
peror Paul, and made his first essay 
in arms on the field of Austerlitz 
in 1805. In 1806 he distinguished 
himself in the bloody war ■w'ith the 
Turks, and gained such reputation 
that he was intrusted with an iiyport- 
ont command in the Russian army in 
the invasion of 1812, and led the 
Russian centre at Smolensko iir that 
year. He was not less fortunate in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in 
Germany and France ; he >vas intrust- 
ed with the command of the Russian 
army in 1826, 1827, and 1828, in 
Persia, and subsequently called to, re- 
pair the errors of Dielntdi, and re- 
store the lustre of the Russian arms 
in Poland in 1831. He possessed a 
rare combustion of all the -qualities 
which constitute a great general; but 
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amonj; these he was pre-emiiiently dis- 
tinguished by the two most important 
— caution and foresight in laying 
plans, and promptitude and vigour in 
carrying them into execution. As a 
nfitural consecjuence of this union, he 
was almost uniformly successful in all 
his enterprises ; and this inspired the 
soldiers with unbounded confidence in 
his capacity and fortune. Severe in 
enforcing discipline, but equitable in 
considenng particular coses, he with 
reason regaraed self-control and obedi- 
ence as tlic first of militaiy virtues. 
Not less just and generous than brave, 
ho was ever humane. After the com- 
bat was over, no acts of unnecessary 
severity sullied his victories ; and he 
exhibited through life the most shin- 
ing example' of the practical adoption 
as a rule of conduct of the maxim, 
“ Noblesse oblige.’* 

4. The troops on both sides remain- 
ed in a state of constrained inactivity, 
so far as the principal armies wore con- 
cerned, for SIX weexs after the taking 
of Buds, preparing on cither for the 
new and more terrible strife which was 
approaching. The Austrians, evacu- 
ating Raab, which was occupied by the 
Hungarians, had concentrated at Pres- 
burg, ready to resume offensive oi)era- 
tions when the principal Rubsiaii army 
was i)repared to cross the Caqiathiaiis. 
llayqau^s array was, by great exer- 
tions, raised to four corps, commanded 
by Schlick, Csoritch, Schwarzenberg, 
and Wohlgemuth; it contained 70 
battalions, 76 squadrons, and 288 guns 
— mustering 60,000 men, of wTiom 
8000 were cavalry. The corps of 
Schlipk and Schwarzenberg wore on the 
right, those of Wohlgemuth andCsor- 
itch on the left bank of the Danube. 
To these, however, were added, before 
the campaign corameuced, the Russian 
division Paniutine, w'hich came up 
with great expedition, and proved of 
the most essential service in the course 
of the campaign. It numbered 8000 
combatants, and was composed of the 
very flower of the Muscovite forces. 
The principal Russian army, under 
Field-Marshal Paskewitch, which was 
destined to cross the. Carpathian 
Mountains from GoUicia, and cany 


the war into central Hungaiy, was 
composed of three corps, each con- 
sisting of three divisions of inftntry 
and one of cavalry. ^ ll^ese coQis mus- 
tered in all 76,000 combatanta Thus, 
between the two grand allies, 140,000 
men were arrayed to invade Hung^ 
from the west and north-east re^c- 
tivcly, independent of the corps of 
Jellachich in Croatia and the Russians 
in Wallachia, which, taken together, 
might amount to 40,000 men. . » 

5. The forces which the Hungarians 
had at length, by great exertions, raised 
to meet this formidable coalition, were 
on jMiper hardly inferior in number. 
They were divided into four arglAes, 
commanded respectively by Georgey 
in person, Dembinski, Perezel, and 
Bern, besides a corps of reserve. Tiio 
entire force presented a total of 174 
battalions, 138 squadrons, and 488 
guns, harnessed for the field— muster- 
ing 94,000 infantiy, 21,000 cavaliy, 
and 22,000 artille^. To these might 
be added 27,000 infuiDlar corps and 
garrisons in Budl^'yeterwaradoin, 
Komorn, an^ Arad, which formed tho 
principal p^ts d'appui ol^tiie insur- 
rection. The main armies, under 
Georgey and Dembinski, were destin- 
ed to make head against the two great 
hosts of Haynau and Paskewitch. Tho 
former, stationed on the Upper Dan- 
ube, in front of Presburg, consisted 
of 61 battalions, 72 squadrons, and 
209 guns, and mustered 29,000 in- 
lantry, 8000 cavalry, and 9000 artil- 
lery. Tho second ceips, under Dem- 
binski, at Hi)orieB, styled the Army of 
the North, was less numerous ; it 'con- 
sisted of 24 battalions, 12 squadrons, 
and 57 guns ; it could not assemble 
more than 20,000 combatants. Bern’s 
forces in Transylvania contained 47 
battalions, 29 squadrons, and 202 
guns, numbering 34,000 effective men. 
Korczel’s corps, in the Bannat, con- 
tained 32 battaHons, 28 squadlrons, and 
88 guns ; it could bring 24,000 men 
into the field. 

6. Georgey at this juncture had 
firmly resraved to publish a declara- 
tion, saying, “ The declaration of in- 
dependence is invalid ; long live the 
constitution of 1848 ! ” and to have 
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dispersed, at the point of the bayonet, 
the democrats who signed the declara- 
tion' of independence. But to the 
realisation of this project it was indis- 
pensabfe th^^ the enemy should be 
driven beyond the frontier; and this 
was no easy matter ; for the jealousy 
of%ossuth, and his suspicion of the 
hostile designs of Geor^yii deprived 
the latter of the force recj^uisite for 
a successful advance. This exfdains 
what would be otherwise ineimlicable 
— ^vi2., the inactivity of the Hungar- 
ians in the interval between the fall 
of Buda on the 28th May, and the ar- 
rive of the Russian division at Hay- 
n^’s headquarters on the 14th June, 
which, for the first time, put him in a 
condition to make head a^inst them. 
This interval was big with the fate of 
Hungary and of Europe ; for, beyond 
all doubt, had Kossuth, in those three 
precious weeks before the arrival of the 
first Russian reinforcements, placed 
the bulk of the Hungarian forces nt 
Gcoigey's disti^, that general would 
have^driven fife Imperialists back to 
Vienna and carried that capital. But 
Kossut^^ dreaded Georgey even more 
• than the Russians; and, accordingly, 
the latter tells us that his inactivity 
during this momentous interval was 
owing to the want of ammunition, and 
the wretched condition of the new 
levies forwarded to him by the Govern- 
ment, great part of whom were unable 
to take the field, being hardly in a 
condition to go through the first mdi- 
ments of military drill. To tliis fatal 
<iondnct — the direct consequence of 
Kossuth’s unjustifiable usurpation of 
the government — the loss of the cause 
of Hungarian independence is mainly 
to be ascribed.* 

7. The division Paniutine arrived 
at Presburg on the 14th Jmie, and 

* “ By the middle of June, scan;o half the 
promisf|d recruits for the raniu army vefe on 
thef spOT, and the formation of the reserve 
corps was in a still worse plight ; for the re- 
cruits already raised were not, os Szemero 
had affirmed, awaiting their destination. On 
the contrary, the cadret of the battalions hjul 
to await the results of the levy only just set 
on foot, while of the supplies necessary for 
clothing, arming, and equipping these men, 
no traces were to be seen till about the 
middle of June. Not less base than the 


operations commenced on the 16th to 
the north of the Danube, on the banks 
of the Waag, where the Hungarians 
had establisued bridges, and passed 
over two corps with which they were 
preparing to push forward towqi'ds 
Vienna, in order to drive the enemy 
over tlie frontier. After several com- 
bats with various success, the Austri- 
ans concentrated Wohlgemuth’s corps 
and Paniutine’s division behind the 
Waag, and offered the Hungarians 
battle. Twelve battalions of l*aniu- 
tino’s division formed the centre. 
Georgey was inferior in force, but 
being unwilling to withdraw his 
troops, without fighting, to the left 
bank of the Waag*, which they had 
crossed, he determined to stand the 
shock. The Hungarian leader rode 
on the morning of the 21st in fi’ont 
of his lines at Pered, bidding his 
men recollect Buda and the Rories 
of their ancestors. The conflict for 
some hours was very warm, and the 
result doubtful. Several squadrons of 
Magyars charged with extreme im- 
ptuosity, and broke some Austn'an # 
battalions ; Georgey for a short timo 
flattered hiinselt with the hopes of 
decisive success. Vain hope ! Tho 
Hungarian left was outflanked by the 
capture of the village of Kiralyrew by 
the Austrian right ; their centre, after 
being shaken by the fire of twenty- 
four guns on its left flank, and tho 
advance by two brigades on its right, 
was finally routed by a charge of Pani- 
utine’s cuirassiers, supported by two 
Russian battalions and four guns. Tho 
Russian general upon this assumed r. 
vigorous offensive, and after a .shai-p 
conflict drove the enemy out of tho 
village of Pered, and took four guns. 
At the same time the Hungarian right, 
threatened with being turned by tho 

official aRsurnnees of SzenitTe and Kossuth 
respecting it, had the latter’s stereotyjjfed 
asseveration, constantly recurring since tho 
beginning of April, proved to be, that tho 
aniiy was to be reinforced by from twelve to 
sixteen tliousand men, who, it was said, were 
unnecessary fc Field -Marshal -Lieut. Bern. 

1 j?ow at last— too Me, vofortunately—that I 
had acted imprudently in delaying the long- 
intended offensive moreinent even for a 
single day— from rehiing on KostmtlCs and 
Szmert^»pr(mU€S.”—QEovxiz\, iL 116, 117. 
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brifpidcs Pott and Penn, fell back at 
all points, and their whole army re- 
crosued the Waag;, thp fatal liniit of 
their conquests. In this battle the 
Hungarians lost 2500 men and the 
prestige of victory. Thus early in the 
contest did the value of the Russian 
veterans of Paniutine appear. 

8. While hostilities were thus eom- 
mencing on the Wang, the main Rus- 
sian army Under Paskewitch was con- 
centrated at Dukla, immediately to 
the north of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. I’he three corps .of which it 
was composed broke up on the 17th 
June ill three columns, and commenced 
the march into Hungary. They ex- 
perienced no serious resistance in 
the pusses of the mountains, though 
the strongest of them had been 
armed with fortifications. The Hun- 
garians, now under Vysocki, 20,000 
strong, retired befoi-e them, and the 
Russian advanced - guard arriv^pd at 
Miskolcz. There, however, they en- 
countered a more serious enemy than 
the bayonets of the Hungarians, in 
the- form of the cholem, which broke 
out witli such violence in the army 
that in a few days it carried off 
5000 men. Constrained to halt his 
main body by this ten’ible disaster, 
Paskewitch despatched one corps to 
cross the Theiss at Tokay, in order 
to threaten Debreezin. The bridge at 
that place having been broken down, 
a hundred CossacKS stripped off their 
clothes, took their sabres in their 
teeth, and .swam across. The Mag- 
yars, astonished at this act on the 
])art of these hardy children of the 
desert, abandoned their defensive posi- 
tion on the left bank, and Tcheodaeff, 
having thrown abridge over, advanced 
to Debreezin, which ho ciittM-ed on the 
6th July. The occupation of this 
city — the cradle of the insurrection, 
o^d so long the scat of government 
— spread general consternation in 
central Hungary, and, by diffusing 
the belief that the cause was hopeless, 
powerfully contributed iB check the 
formation of the new levies and vol- 
unteer corps which was going on in 
the interior. The Russian troops pre- 
served the most rigid discipline, and 
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protected both the persons and pro- 
perty of the inliabltonts ; which fur- 
nished a strikin|t contrast to the sav- 
age atrocities wfickJiad (ii^alised the 
passage of the Magws through the 
same city some monws pi^viouslm 

9. Haynaii, having concentrated the 
whole Austrian main army at Pi*es- 
biivg, now . vigorously assaimed the 
offensive on the right bank of the 
Danube, and his advanced-guard, un- 
der Schlick, anived before Raab on 
the 27th June, driving before it the 
Hungarian corps of Poltenberg, 12,000 
strong. The young Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who was full of military ardour, 
soon after arrived at headquarters, and 
put himself at the head of his troops. 
He was most anxious to lead we 
stoming party, hut the unnecessary 
risk thence arising was saved by the 
retreat of the Hungarians, and Schlick, 
attended by the Erniieror, entered 
Raah on the 28th June, after a brave 
but not very prolon^d resistance. 
At the same time the Emperor of 
Russia repaired in p^on to Dukla, 
where he passed in review the numer- 
ous reserve corps of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, which were daily pass-* 
ing through that town on their way 
to join the grand army. On the other 
side Kossuth, with liis lady, who sat 
on Tiis right, made a triumphant entry 
into Pesth, in an open chariot drawn 
by four splendid homes, his head 
crowned with laurel, attended by a 
magnificeiit cortege of Magyar nobles 
on foot and horseback, and the whole 
troops in either capital, amidst tlio 
cheers of the multitude, and the roar 
of artillery on both sides the Danube. 

10. Sanguinary engagements soon 
succeeded the approach of the chiefs 
on eitlicr side to the theatre of war. 
The insurgents, pressed by Haynau 
with the grand Austrian anny in front 
and flank, had retired from Raab to 
Komorn. Before their arrival at tJiat 
place they were joined by two corps 
from the opposite bank of the Danube, 
raising their force to nearly 30,000 
men. A furious combat took place at 
the conclusion of this retrograde move- 
ment on the 2d July. It began by 
an attack on the'Anstrian advanced- 
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guard, consistiug of Schlick’s coi*ps, 
which was siiddi^illy assailed as it 
issued fortli ,frbm ihe forest of Har- 
Italy by In person, at the 

head of the J^ole Hungarian horse, 
Bjipported by the corps of Poltenberg. 
^ violent was the onset that the Tm> 
perialists were driven back in utter 
confusion to Aez, and Schlick sent the 
most urgent entreaties to Faniutinc 
to come up to his assistance. The 
Russian general, without waiting or- 
ders from his gencml -in-chief, hastened 
to his aid, and an-ived just in time to 
save the Austrians from a total defeat. 
Georgey, who charged at the head of 
his Inissars like a simple colonel, and 
fought in the mP,Uc with the energy 
of a private soldier, was .wounded in 
the head, and taken from the field in- 
sensible. His fall, and the vigour of 
Paniutiiie’s attack, restored the for- 
tunes of the day. The Russian guns, 

J )laccd on some sandhills, opened a 
leavy fire on the Hungarian cohimns 
when disordered by victory. TJie re- 
sult was decisive. The Hungarians, 
after an obstinate i*esistance, were ob- 
liged to abandon the field of battle, 
and ratire on their intrenclnncnls un- 
der tho cannon of Koinorn, leaving 
the Imperialists the entire command 
of the forest of Aez, which was indis- 
])cnsable to the blockade of that for- 
tress. In this hard-fought action, 
which did equal honour to the troops 
on either side, the loss to each was 
1500 men. 

11. After this check, Klapka, tak- 
ing the wounded G«»orgcy with him, 
withdrew into au intrenched canij) in 
front of Komorn, The Russian army 
under Paskewitcli was now at Mis- 
koicz, that of Haynau bcl'ore Komorn ; 
each, but more especially the fonner, 
largely outnumbering the Hungarian 
force opposed to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Kossuth and his military 
adviser Demhinski resolved to with- 
draw the army of Georgey from the Up- 
per Danube, and that of Vysoekb who 
now commanded the corps opposed to 
Paskewitch, from the Upper Theiss, 
and to unite their whole forces at Sze- 
gedin on the Lower Theiss, in the cen- 
tral position form^ by the junction of 


that river with the Maros. To this 
Georgey was strongly opposed. Ho 
hoJ.d that Komorn was the best strate- 
gical position in Hungary, and that 
the plan formed on the possession of 
an interior line of communications, 
which presented most chances of suc- 
cess, was for Vysocki to unite with him 
by forced marches, and for both to 
tliraw themselves upon the grand Aus- 
trian army before the Russians came 
up. To this Kossuth M ould by no 
moans agree, as it involved the re- 
signation of his communications with 
Transylvania and the Turkish fron- 
tier ; and so indignant was he, that, as 
will be hereafter sliown, he deprived 
Georgey of the command of his army, 
and that general retained it only in 
consequence of the evident determina- 
tion of his troops to obey no other 
leiider. It was finally arranged, in 
ai council of war held at Komorn 
on the 6th July, to unite the army of 
the Upper Danube M’ith the Hunga- 
rian forces on the JjOM'cr Theiss ; but 
to allow Georgey, in the first instance, 
to try the result of an attack, M’ith his 
oM'u troops alone, upon that of Hay- 
naii. ]M can while Perczel’s corps, and 
the Avhole new levies in the interior, 
wbre to move on Debreezin, drive tho 
Russians from that town, and restore 
the comm unii’at ion of the airniy with • 
Bern in Transylvania; and Vysocki 
M^as to fall back towards Ketskemet, 
on the road from Szcgediii to Pesth. 
The movement of Georgey took place 
on the 11th July. The Mag}’ar gen- 
eral issued fortli from the intrenched 
camp, on the right bank of the 
Danube, -with forces superior to the 
Austrians, for he had 53 battalions, 
70 squadrons, and 206 guns ; while 
Haynau had only 53 battalions, 49 
squadrons, and 176 guns. 1'hc Im- 
perial battalions, too, were very in- 
complete, for 16,000 sick enciimbeiied 
their hospitals, occasioned by the heat 
of the weather and the fatigue of tho 
troops. The third corps of tho Aus- 
trians w^as- marching on Pesth, and 
could not take a part in the action. 

12. Klapka commanded in the bat- 
tle, as Georgoy’s wound prevented him 
from sitting o"u horsebacK. The object 
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of the attack was to gain the entire 
course of the Czonekzo brook from its 
mouth to Igmwd, which would co^n- 
pel the Austrians to evacuate their 
position, which surrounded the in- 
trenched camp. The Hungarians had 
the advantogc of a central position and 
interior line of communication. At 
nine in the morning the Magyars, pre- 
ceded by a numerous cavalry, de- 
bouched in dense columns from the 
Ute-de-pmitt and planted twenty bat- 
teries in position in the forest of Har- 
kaly, while Haynau at the first can- 
non-shot hurried to the spot, and 
hastily drew up his troops in order of 
battle. The first onset of the Hun- 
garians was so impetuous that the 
Austrians were entirely routed in the 
centre, and the village of Cscm, the 
key of the position, was carried. All 
seemed lost, for a huge gap ha<l been 
made in the middle of the Imperialist 
line, into which the Hungarian col- 
umns, with loud shouts, and in all the 
confidence of victory, were rapidly 
pouring. But in that extremity tlie 
Austrian support, with the liussian 
division of runiutinc, and all the re- 
serve guns, hastened to the sfiot, and 
met the advancing column with the 
discharge of eighty pieces of cannon, 
'‘the lire of which,” says Klapka, 
“caused the very earth to shake.” 
The Austrians kept their ground, the 
Hungarians did the same ; but they 
did not advance, — and this to them 
was eciuivalent to a defeat. Fresh 
troops came up to take the place of 
those which were weakened on either 
side, but the Imperialists were strong- 
est, and at length h(*gan to prevail in 
the centre. General Le'iiiingen, see- 
ing this, placed himself at the head of 
the Hungarian reserve, and made a 
furious charge on the Austrian centre. 
It was attended at first with great suc- 
cess. But here again the Bussian di- 
vision Paniutine interposed with deci- 
sive effect, and changed the face of the 
day. Their guns, suddenly brought 
up, opened with terrible etfect on the 
Hungarian flank ; Georgey, wounded 
as ho was, appeared on the field, and 
strove to rally his shattered columns ; 
and after the most heroic efforts on 
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both sides, the Hungarians were re- 
pulsed, and the Austrians remained 
masters of this hard-fought field. 

13. In this obstinate bittle the 
Austrians lost 64 officers and 1536 
men, and, including the Russian loift 
they were weakened by full 2000 men, 
which was also the amount of the 
Hungarian casualties. But the con- 
sequences of the action were eminently 
disastrous to the latter. Foiled in his 
attempt to drive them from their po- 
sition before Komorn, or arrest the 
march of the corps despatched against 
Pesth, which entered that capital on 
the 12th, Georgey, who had now so 
far recovered as to resume the com- 
mand-in-chief of the army, threw 
Klapka, with 18,000 men and 76 field- 

ieiies, into that great fortress, while 

e himself, with 28,000, moved as 
rapidly as possible by the left bank of 
the Danube to Waltzen, hoping to 
anticipate there the Russian advanced- 
guard of Paskcwitch’s army under 
Geneml Sass, which was approaching 
by forced marches along the Gyeingyos 
road to the same town. The object 
was of vital imnortanco ; for if the 
Russians made themselves masters of 
that town, they were interposed be- 
tween Georgey and Vysocki, tlie Hun- 
gjirian forces were cut in two, and all 
the advantages of their Central posi- 
tion lost. Arriveil in front of Waitzen 
on the 15th July, Georgey found the 
town occu])ied by a Mtmulman regi- 
ment, forming the advanced-guard of 
Sass’s column, which had entered it 
witliout resistance. 

14. Having collected all his dispos- 
able trooj>s, the Hungarian general 
marched upon Waitzen with 30,000 
men and 120 pieces of cannon. On 
his approach the Russian light-horse 
retired through the town, and the 
Hungarians took a position in front of 
and on a ridge of low hills, which wore 
lined by their numerous artillery. The 
Russian cavalry, supported by a brig- 
ade of infantry under General Rudiger, 
and transported by ardour, assaulted 
this position before the main body of 
their infantry arrived ; but the Hun- 
garian guns were too heavy for them, 
and they were reptlscd witdi serious 
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loss. Next day, however (July 16), 
the heads of the infantry column be- 
can to appear, and entered into action, 
having made a forced march of eight 
Gorman, or thirty-two English, milca, 
m twelve hours. The Grand -Duke 
Constantine led one of the attacking 
columns, and showed an example to 
the troops of the most distinguished 
valour. For some hours the Hunga- 
rians opposed a desperate resistance, 
and held the position, notwithstanding 
the utmost etlbrts of the Musco^dtes. 
But they fought only to cover the re- 
treat of nieir main body, v/hich defiled 
through the town all night without 
intermission, and next morning their 
position, so obstinately contested on 
the preceding day, was found to be 
deserted. The town of Waitzen was 
immediately occupied, and the main 
body of the Magyar army retired in 
good order, by a circuitous iiiountain j 
road, through Losonez and Miskolcz, 
towards the Tlieiss. 

15. Another desperate and bloody 
action took place a few days after be- 
tween the second Russian corps, whiidi 
Paskewitch had moved up to supiwi-t 
Rudiger at Waitzen, and the corps of 
Poi^zel, which the Hungarians sent to 
intercept it* On this occasion the 
Makars were superior in numbers, 
having 15,000 infantry and 5000 horse, 
witli 14 guns, while the Russians were 
onl> 16,000 of all anns. The Russian 
advanced-guard consisted of two regi- 
ments of cavalry, under Count Tolstoy. 
It was suddenly assailed on all sides at 
Zombor on the 20th by the Hunga- 
rian horse, which charged with the ut- 
most vigour, and, having cut off the 
detachment, summoned it to surren- 
der. But the Russians indignantly 
rejected the projiosal, and, closing their 
ranks, prepared to perish to the last 
man in defence of their standaids. 
Their resolution met with the deserved 
reward. Tolstoy had a trifling reserve, 
which he directed by a skilful charge 
on the flank of the enemy, and the 

* The Russians having withdrawn their 
troops from Debroozin, the movement of 
Potezel upon that town was no longer neces- 
sary, and his corps consequently remained 
under Dembinski's ordera. 


shock was so violent that the Hunga- 
rian hussars yielded, and time was 
gained for the arrival of a division of 
infantry, which, by a heavy fire, com- 
pleted the discomtituTc of the enemy. 
The HuDj^rian main army under Dem- 
binski, disconcerted by this repulse, 
retired towards Szegedin, not without 
experiencing considerable losses in 
their retreat. 

16. During these repeated disasters 
the utmost discouragement prevailed 
at Pcsth, w'here the dissension between 
the national party headed by Georgey, 
and the democratic led by Kossuth, 
w^as daily becoming more violent Dis- 
turbances broke out, and Kossuth, with 
the Government, deeming themselves 
no longer in safety in the capital, re- 
tired to Szegedin, and both Buda and 
Pesth were occupied, as already men- 
tioned, on the 12th Julvf by the Aus- 
trians. In vain Kossuth strove to revive 
the spirits of the people by a proclama- 
tion, in which he announced that the 
“brave Franch, and the not less brave 
English, were marching to tlieir sup- 
l>ort, and would not permit thorn to be 
cmsiied in an unequal contest. ” Eveiy 
one sa\y that such 8iic(*our, even if 
sent, would come too late, and that 
the existeni'e of Hungaiy could not be 
prolonged bevond a few weeks. Geor- 
g<*y, with militaiy frankness, explain- 
ed the real state of affairs in a council 
of war. “ Before long,” said he, “the 
converging march of the Imperial 
armies w’ill bring us into a sitiiaticm 
in wliich we must either capitulate or 
be killed to the last man. The loss of 
Hungary is now only a question of 
weeks, wdiich time will soon resolve. 
But if Hungary is to fall, it is of little 
importance whether it is to sink before 
Austria or Ruasia ; wdicther Haynau 
or Paskewitch is to deal out the* last 
blow. What we are really interested 
in knowing is, to which of these pow- 
ers wo shall bo assigned on a partition 
of the division of the spoil— what we 
require to sec is, to which our dying 
efforts may cause us to fall.” In- 
structed by his spies of the gloomy 
view w'hieh the commander -in -chief 
took of tlieir affairs, Paskewitch de- 
spatched (19th July) several secret 
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emissaries with proposals for him to 
capitulate on honourable terms, and 
tcruiinatc a contest which all must sec 
was hopeless. But though no one wtis 
better aware of this than Georgey, he 
answered (July 24) as became a soldier 
and a man of honour. “ If I alone was 
concerned individually, and the safety 
ofiny troops, 1 should Hot be disinclined 
to listen to the i)roposals of the Em- 
peror of Russia. But the salvation of 
Hungary is at stake, the existence of 
which the Emperor of Russia, and 
those about him, intend Jo destroy. 
AVe must fight, therefore, until our 
peaceful fellow-citizens are saved from 
tlio danger of subjugation, or we our- 
selves are destroyed in the struggle. 
This is my answer as a soldier, and the 
commander of the troops intrusted to 
me by the State.” 

17. Kos.suth, who feared (Georgey 
even more than the Russians, liad 
seized the o])i)ortunity of the wound 
of the latter at tin; battle of Aez to 
remove him (1st July) from the com- 
mand of the anny, and recall him to 
headquarters to dischargo the duties 
of ministcr-at-war. This I’eeall from 
active .service was a thunderbolt to 
the bravo general, and a very dillbrcnt 
result from what lie expected from his 
glorious ellbrts, as his wound by no 
means disabled him from retaining 
the commaiitL But his staff, who 
w'erc highly indignant at this dismis- 
sal, sent Klapka and Nagy Sandor 
to the Goveriiineiit, Avho laid before 
them such aecounts of the feelings of 
the army on the subject, that Kossuth 
deemed it prudent to dissemble, and 
Georgey was (July 81h) restored to 
the command of the army of the Upper 
Danube. He resigned, however, the 
post of ministcr-at-war, and General 
Mezaros was appointed command er-in- 
chief. Soon after Kogsuth oflcrcd Bern 
the situation of commander-in-chief, 
but that able of^er, who well knew 
how much the common cause had suf- 
fered from the alteration of military 
movements by the civil authorities, re- 
fused to accept it, unless he was left 
supreme and absolutely uncontrolled in 
his movements. This the tribune was 
not prepared to admit, and according- 


ly the negotiation with Bern came to 
not! ling, and Georgey rc.tnined the 
command of the army of the Upper 
Danube, while Dembinski held that 
of the troops concentrated on the 
Lower Theiss. » 

18. By the result of the movements 
which have been described, the Aus- 
trians and Russians had not only 
themselves gained a very great strate- 
gic adwintage, but they liad deprived 
the Hungarians of the chief one which 
they had hitherto enjoyed, and which 
had been the main cause of the com- 
parative cfiuality with which ^hey had 
maintained the contest. In the out- 
set of the campaign with the Russians, 
the latter threatened llnngary from 
the (Carpathian Aloiin tains on tho 
north-cast, and the Austrians from the 
side of Vienna on the west ; hut the 
Hungarians held the whole country 
between tho two, and enjoyed tho 
advantage of a central ])ositlon and 
interior line of comjnunicatioii, sup- 
ported by strong fortresses, which 
would enable them to aceimuilato 
their forces at plcasim^ against cither 
of their assailants, before tho latter 
could by jiossibility effect n corre- 
sponding junction of forces on their 
side. But by the result of the com- 
hiiied movements of Paskewitch and 
Ilaynau, this advantage had not only 
been lost to the insurgents, hut it had 
been gained to their opponents. By 
the advance of tho latter on the right 
hank of tho Danube to Pcsth, and the 
(iescent of the former fi-oin the Car- 
pathian Mountains into tho central 
plain between that capital and the 
Theiss, the invading armies had en- 
tered into direct communication in 
the heart of Hungary; while Gcor- 
gey’s aimy had been driven into a 
wide and eccentric retreat through 
the Carpathian Jllountains before he 
could rejoin the anny of Dembinski, 
which had retired to the south to 
Szegedin to cover the seat of govern- 
ment. Tho Hungarian armies were 
thus scattered by the blows delivered 
at the heart of their country ; Georgey 
was in tho Carpathian Mountains, 
Dembinski on the frontiers of Croatia, 
Bern in Transylvania, while the Aus- 
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trians and Russians occupied the great 
plain of central Hungary. 

19. Georgey’s inarch through the 
inountain country by Losoncz and Mis- 
kolcz upon Tokay, through the lower 
spurs of the Carpathians, was admir- 
ably conceived in this respect, that 
while it opened to him a mountain 
route through a difficult country, in 
which it was not likely he would bo 
followed by the Russians, to the 
Theiss, where he might liope to regain 
his communication with Dembinski 
and Rem, it at the same time cil'ectu- 
ally took the pressure of the enemy 
off the former and the scat of govern- 
ment, and, in his own words, “se- 
cured to Dembinski the possibility of 
employing the southern forces a^aimt 
the Amtrians almie." He comjielled 
Paskewit(di to follow him, for he tltfcw 
himself directly on his communica- 
tions with Gallicia and Poland, his 
base of operations. The desired effect, 
accordingly, immediately took place. 
Suddenly halting all his troops in 
their advance to the south-west, the 
Russian general moved his headquar- 
ters with the second and third coipa 
hy Gyon^os back on Kapolna, wbilo 
the fourth corps was pusliefd up nearer 
to the mountains, tlirough which 
Georgey was toiling. Both parties 
w'cre now making for the Tlieiss ; tlie 
Russians by the shorter and interior, 
tlie Hungarians by the longer and 
exterior circle. The advanced-guard 
of the former army arrived, on the 2.')th 
duly, on the banks of that river near 
Poroszlo. Gortschakoff, who com- 
manded the Russian advauccd-guard, 
found, on drawing near the river at 
that place, that the approach to it 
was by a single chanasfio traversing a 
swamp, impassable for carriages, occu- 
pied by five tliousiiud men and ten 
guns. Though his men were worn 
out by a loiij; march in a sultry day, 
Gortschakoff gave the signal for at- 
tack ; and after a severe action the 
defile was carried, the bridge over the 
Tlieiss which the Hungarians had 
broken down restored, and the road 
to Debreezin thrown open. Georgey, 
meanwhile, had halted for a few days 
on the Hermad, a stream llowing from 


the north-west into the Upper Theias, 
in order at once to rest his wearied 
men, to retain the main Russian army 
in the north, and to gain time for tlio 
junction of a division, 7000 strong, 
left in the Marmaros, or north -cast 
angle of Hungary. 

aO. Having won a bridge over the 
Theiss at this point, Paskcwitch im- 
mediately tlirew another over at Csage, 
and his troo])S in great numbers began 
to cross. ’ Tliis rendered it necessary 
for Georgey to retire wdth the utmost 
expedition to Tokay, to avoid being 
interccjded in his exterior circuit. To 
cover the retreat towards the south 
from that point, and delay the ad- 
vance of the Russians as much as pos- 
sible, he detached a corps of liis army 
under IJagy Sandor, with instructions 
to taki3 a defensive position, and keep 
the eilcrny off from Dchrecziii as long 
as finicticahle. AVith the main body 
he followed a more circuitous road to 
the eastward of that town leading upon 
Gros-Waidcin. This bronglit on an 
obstinate find bloody atdion on the 2d 
August. At two in the afternoon of 
the 1st, the Russian advanced-guard 
under Prince Behutoff suddenly cjimo 
on the Hungarian advanced posts, 
aboivt a mile in front of Dehreezin ; 
and as the strength of the enemy was 
unknown, and they showed no dis- 

I iositioii to retreat, Paskewitch halted 
lis men ; the equipages were left he- 
liind, and the \i1iolc army, consisting 
of the second ntid third corps, with a 
strong reserve, and a division of the 
fourth, nearly ffnty thousand comba- 
tants of all arms, advanced. Nagv 
Sandor thought the enemy were a 
single coiqis only, and that he had 
nothing to fear, insomuch that, on 
the forenoon of the 2d, wlien Paskc- 
witch made his attack, he was in De- 
breezin at a banquet given liini by the 
inhabitants of that place. The Rus- 
sians on their side ^ere nfjarly as 
much taken by surpnse; their ad- 
vanced • guard, on approaching the 
enemy, were suddenly assailed hy a 
shower of canister and grftpc from 
forty pieces of cannon placed in a 
masked battery, and found themselves 
in front of eighteen thousand men, 
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strongly posted on a line of sandhills 
covering the town. Overwhelmed by 
the iron tempest, the Russian soldiers 
fell back, and Paakewitch, seeing the 
affair had become so serious, ordered 
up four heavy batteries of position to 
reply to the enemy's guns. 

21. The combat now became more 
equal ; and the Russian horae-artillery 
having come up, their guns answered 
with effect the discharges of the ene- 
my. Still the Hungarian masses ar- 
ranged behind the guns stood firm, 
and oarred all access to the town. The 
cannonade continued for some hours 
without any advantage being gained by 
the Russians ; but at length the expe- 
rienced eye of Paskewitch detected a 
quarter on tlie enemy’s right where an 
attack might be made. He immedi- 
ately directed against ^his jioint two 
divisions from tiie reserve, supporUid 
by four batteries, while a column of 
infantr 3 % with a division of cavalry, 
marched straight, witli dninis beating, 
and in an ostentatious manner, to- 
wards the town. This movement was 
attended with entire success. The 
Hungarians had no adequate reserve 
to oppose to these fresh bodies, by 
which tlieir flank was turned and their 
retreat threatened at the same time 
that their front was attacked ; their 
cavalry, assailed by gi’eatly suj>erior 
iiiaases, was driven from the field and 
dispersed. The victory was now gained. 
The Hungarian infantry, torn in flank 
byaterrible lire from the Russian guns, 
was no longer able to keep its gi'oiind, 
and was driven hack into the town, 
closely followed by the Circassian and 
Mussulman horse, which chased them 
through the streets and far on the 
other side, lii this disastrous battle 
the Hungarians lost 7 guns, 0000 j)ris- 
oiiers, and their whole Ifstggagc, besides 
1500 killed and wounded, while the 
ciitii'e Russian loss was 980. Paske- 
witch inmiodiatoly entered Dehrccziii, 
where he cstabAhed his headquarters ; 
and on the following day a solemn 
service was held in the same church, 
and Te Veum sung, where, a few 
months before, the dethronement of 
the house of Hapsburg had been pro- 
claimed. lileauwhile Georgey, highly 
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indignant at the surprise of his lieu- 
tenant, whom he deprived of the com- 
mand, continued his circuitous retreat 
by Gros-Wardein towards Arad in 
deep dejection, but with a military 
ability, considering the diflicnlties 
with which he had to contend, which 
forms not the least honourable part of 
his career. 

22. While these decisive blows in 
the centre of Hungary were depriving 
the insurgents of their last hopes in 
the quarter where their chief forces 
had hitlierto lain, disaster equally 
serious and unbroken had, notwith- 
standing the talents and energy of 
General Bern, occurred in Transylva- 
nia. It has been already mentioned 
that, simultaneously with the resump- 
tion of active operations by the Rus- 
siaq and Austrian armies, an invasion 
of that province was to he attempted 
from the side of Wallachia by General 
Luders, and from the Bukovine by 
General G rotten helm. Luders accord- 
ingly, on the Ist July, moved through 
the mountains which separate Tran- 
sylvania from Wallachia, with twelve 
thousand men, with which he forced 
the pass of Tomosch, which had been 
fortitied by tlio insurgents w’ith great 
care, and made himself miuster of 
Kronstadt. On the day following, 
Grottenhclm had a similar success, 
by foisting the ileflle at Tihutza, and 
throwing back the insurgents on Al- 
torf. Having gained an entry into 
the province in this manner, Luders 
followed up his successes with vigour. 
Crossing tlie Aluta, and clearing the 

J )ass of the Kotheiithurm, he advanced 
ighting all the way to Hermanstadt, 
wdiich was occupied on the 21st with- 
out resistance. But meanwhile Bern 
was not idle. He had come, hy his 
inexhaustible resources and marvellous 
victories, to exercise a superstitious 
influence over the minds both of the 
soldiers and the peasantry, who re- 
garded him ns not only invincible, but 
iiivulncrahle, and firmly believed that 
guardian angels watched over his per- 
son. Supported by this confidence, 
he struggled with wonderful energj% 
at the head of eighteen thousand men, 
against the converging forces of tlie 
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<3nemy, and even on some occasions 
finned considerable advantage over 
them. 

23. Though defeated by Gen.eral 
Grottenhelm at Tekendorf, Turiak, 
and several other places in the north 
of Transylvania, he ^peered again as 
a conqueror at Taad, and showed how 
inexhaustible the resources of a gene- 
ral of capacity may be when he is cor- 
dially supported by a considerable por- 
tion of the people. Turning to the 
south, he advanced swiftly on Kron- 
stadt, which was now only occupied 
by the small Austrian corps of Gen- 
eral , Clamm ; but that active officer 
met him and repulsed him on the 
banks of the Aluta. Luders, on his 
part, wearied with incessant combats 
with an adversary whose resources 
seemed to multiply with every de- 
feat which he experienced, collected 
all the forces he could command, and 
marched, on the 29th July, on Seges- 
var, of which he obtained possession 
without resistance. Bern, having also 
concentmted his forces at Marosvasar- 
hcly, manihed on the same place ; and 
the two armies, of nearly e(iual strength, 
each mustering about thirteen tliou- 
sand combatants, met on the 31st 
July near the village of Weiskirchen. 
‘»At last we have them ; this time 
they shall not escape,” said Ludei-s, 
when his Cossacks announced the j 
presence of the enemy ; and immedi- 1 
ately dividing his troops into two 
columns, he gave the signal for attack. 
Bern's men, who were by tliis time 
veterans tried in twenty combats, for 
three hours withstood the attack of 
the Muscovite battalions with great 
resolution ; but at length the Russian 
commander thi*ew some squadrons of 
horse on their right flank, when dis- 
ordered by a successful bayonet-charge, 
which had been headed by Bern in per- 
son. This movement was decisive. 
The Magyars were speedily routed, 
and fled from the fi^d in disorder, 
closely pursued by the Russian horse, 
who chased them several miles from 
the field of battle. Bern himself, who 
hod combated with the utmost resolu- 
tion, was only saved from capture by 
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the aid of some Hungarian hussars, 
who drag^d him out of a marsh in 
which he had taken refuge during the 
heat of^he pursuit. The losses of the 
insurgents in this disastrous battle 
were very serious ; they had 1300 
killed, 2300 wounded, nearly the 
whole of whom fell into the hands of 
the Russians, and lost eight guns, two 
standards, and gi'eat quantities of bag- 
gage and ammunition. The casualties 
of the Russians did not exceed 900 
men in all ; but among them was 
General Skariatine, one of the most 
promising officers of their army. 

24. But while Europe ivas every 
day expecting to hear oi his death or 
capture, Bern again collected his scat- 
tered forces at Maros-Vasarhcl}^ drew 
together reinforcements from every 
quarter, and, moving to the south by 
forced marches, made an attack on 
llcrmanstadt, which was now garri- 
soned only by General Hasford. After 
a violent struggle of five liours’ dura- 
tion, the Russians were (August 5) 
driven out, and sought refuge in the 
wootly mcesses of the Rothenthurm 
Buss. Kossuth was higlily elated when 
he heard of this unlooked-for success. 
“You see,” said he, “Hungary is in- 
vincible ; it is like the Pha*iiix, it 
rises from its ashes.” But this was 
the last victory of the Hungarians. 
Ludei's no sooner heard of this disaster 
than he collected his troops, and ad- 
vanced by forced marches to avenge 
the honour of the Muscovite aims. 
He reached Hemianstadt on the very 
day after Bern had entered it in tri- 
umph ; the attack was commenced in- 
stantly ; and the insurgents, flushed 
with their success on the pre(‘eding 
day, issued forth to anticipate the as- 
sault of the enemy. The conflict was 
very bloody, and for some time doubt- 
ful, for both sides fought witli the 
utmost resolution, and were inspired 
by the most violent jj^ions. At 
leii^h, however, Luders, having got 
all his troops in hand, and brought up 
his lost reserves, made a simultaneous 
attack on the centre and right wing 
of the Insurgents. Bern advanced gal- 
lantly at the head of his cavalry to 
s 
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meet the attack ; hut at the very mo- 
ment when the vntUc. took* place, his 
men were suddenly charged by a body 
of Russian horse on his right flank, 
who issued from an ambuscade. This 
mancBUvre proved fatal. The Magyar 
horse broke and took to flight, not- 
withstanding the utmost eflbrts of Bern 
to rally them, and wore quickly fol- 
lowed by the rest of the army. This 
defeat was fatal to the insurgent cause 
in Transylvania. ' They lost six hun- 
dred killed, five hundred wounded, 
twelve hundred prisoners, and all their 
artilleiy and ammunition, being four- 
teen guns and twenty-eight tumbrils. 
The whole insurgent force, utterly 
desperate, disbanded ; and Beni, find- 
ing himself left without an army, re- 
paired, attended only by a body of 
officers whose fidelity nothing could 
shake, to Teroesvar, to join the last 
remnant of the Hungarian armies un- 
der the Avails of that town. Luders 
himself, after this victoiy, directed 
his forces towards the valley of Maros, 
and on the road came up with a body 
of the insurgents near Karlsburg, 
whom ho defeated with the loss of 
twelve pieces of cannon and fifteen 
hundred prisoners. 

25. While disaster was thus prostrat- 
ing the insurgent cause in the north 
and east, events of the utmost moment 
were occurring in the south, on the 
Croatian frontier. It was hard to saiy 
which party was there most severely 
Xiressed ; for, on the one hand, the in- 
surgent Goveniment, which had retired 
to Szegedin on the Theiss, hud no ade- 
quate force to oppose to Haynau, who 
was pressing on in close pursuit ; and, 
on the other, Arad had been forced by 
starvation and disease to capitulate, 
and the Austrian garrison of Temesvar 
were now at the last extremity, re- 
duced by sickness, famine, and the 
sword, from 8000 to 1500 men, and in 
extreme want of provisions. The hon- 
our of the Austrian arms was involved 
in rescuing this band of heroes from 
their beleaguering encniics; but the 
distances were great, the heat was 
overpowering, the drought exci'ssive; 
and the relieving army would have 
nearly as much to sulfer as the besieged 


before the deliverance could be effect- 
ed. But Haynau, knowing that Fas- 
kowitch was Interposed between him 
and Georgey, whose army formed the 
real etrongth of the insurgents, and 
relying on the ardour and spirit of his 
troops, pushed ^ in three .columns 
from Pesth, through every difficulty, 
animating his fainting soldiers by the 
jirospect of effecting the deliverance of 
their comrades. The Austrian outposts 
appeared before Szegedin on the 2d 
August, and entered that city without 
resistance, the Government and Diet 
having retired to Arad. Considerable 
stores of ammunition and provisions 
were found in the place. 

26. The insurgents, however, had no 
intention, though they had abandoned 
Szegedin, which was on the right bank 
of the Theiss, of surrendering without 
a struggle the passage of that river. 
Their forces, numerically speaking, 
were strong ; for Dembiiiski had con- 
centrated all the detached corps and 
new levies round the seat of govern- 
ment, and collected thirty thousand 
infantrj’-, five thousand horse, and a 
hundred guns on its left bank. Tho 
ground there is extremely flat and 
marshy; and the Hungarian general 
had skilfully availed himself of a dyko 
which stretches two miles along tho 
river from the bridge-head of Szegedin, 
in which he had cut fifty embrasures, 
filled with as many guns, behind which 
his army was posted in a very advan- 
tageous x)osition. At four o'clock on 
the afternoon of the 3d, tho Hungarian 
guns opened a prodigious fire from this 
formidable battery when the Impe- 
rialists endeavoured to cross ; and al- 
though the Austrian artillery replied 
at the distance of only six hundred 
yards, yet their discharges produced 
very little clfect, as the balls, for the 
most part, stuck on the dyke. Seeing 
this, the Austrian general detached 
two battalions to ford the Theiss below 
the bridge. They succeeded in doing 
so unobserved, apd suddenly assailing 
the flank of the enemy, forced them to 
retire from part of the armed dyke; 
and upon tins tho Austrians re-estab- 
lished the bridge which had been par- 
tially broken down, and began to pass 
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over. The Hungarians, however, col- 
lecting in a body, made a last effort to 
aiTest the eneinyr and with such vigour 
that the Austrians were driven back 
in great disorder to the neighbourhood 
of the tite-dC'pont. But the division 
Paniuting, which hack so often inter- 
posed with decisive effect at the criti- 
cal moment, was now brought forwai^. 
Quickly erpssing the river, a battalion 
of those noble veterans stemmed the 
torrent, arrested the advance of the 
victorious Hungarians, and restored 
the foriuncs of the day. Dembinaki, 
though twice wounded, refused to leave 
the field, and with his staff made the 
most heroic exertions to reanimate his 
men ; but in spite of all their clibrts, 
they gave ground before the steady 
advance and deadly volleys oi the Rus- 
sians. At the same time intelligence 
arrived that the third Austrian corps 
had forced the passage ol‘ the Theiss at 
Kanisa on one side, and the first corps 
at Mako on the other ; and Dembinski, 
seeing himself in this manner repulsed 
in the centre, and turned on both 
flanks, fell buck at all points towards 
Tcniesvar. 

27. Dembinski now called a council 
of war, to consider wlictbcr they should 
any longer continue a contest which 
liad apparently become hojieless. But 
it was unanimously n\solvcd that they 
must trv the fortune of war a last time 
under the walls of Tenicsvar ; and thi- 
ther, accordingly, all the columns were 
directed. Their forces, as they retired, 
greatly swelled in number, from the 
concourse of armed men on all sides, 
who hastened, some from courage, 
some from fear, to join the last army 
of independence. They amounted, 
when they reached Temesvar, to 40,(»00 
combatants, with 1 80 guns. But great 
part were raw levies; and they were 
all extremely dejected, from the long- 
continued disasters which they had 
undergone, and the overwhelming fa- 
tigues with which these had been ac- 
conipanieiL These fatigues, however, 
told as severely upon tiieir jiursuers as 
on themselves ; and even more so, from 
the open hostility or sullen iiidiircr- 
eiice of the inhabitants of the eoimtry 
through which they passed. The suf- 


fering of the army of Haynau, during 
the advance from Szegedin to Temesvar, 
were almost unparalleled. The open 
plain afforded no shelter either from 
the rays of the sun during the day or 
the dews of the bivouac during the 
iiiglit. The inhabitants had all fled 
from theif homes, after TK)isoning the 
wells by* throwing into them the dead 
bodies of men or animals; and often 
the only refreshment the wearied sol- 
diers dying of thirst could get during 
twenty -four hours, was obtiiined by 
wringing from their jackets the plenti- 
ful dews which fell during the night. 
Still they stiuggled on wdth heroic 
constancy, in hopes of .iiriving in timo 
to save tiie l emnant of the garrison of 
Temesvar; and gieat was the joy of 
the troops of all anus when, on tlie 
evening of the 9th August, the domes 
of that city weie descried, ivith the 
enemy drawn up in a defensive posi- 
tion, barring all access to it, save what 
might be won by the sword. Being 
joined by the corps of Vetter, and the 
blockading force before Tcmesvrf^, as 
wcl^is the fugitives from Transylva- 
nia, they riuTiibered 60,000 men, with 
130 piec'cs of cjinnon. 

2S. The Austrians were niurierically 
inferior, from the great losses they had 
experienced during tlieir long and toil- 
some man'll ; they were only 32,000 at* 
tlie point of attack ; hut among these 
were the redoubtable veterans of Pan- 
iutine, and they had 190 guns. Tho, 
Hungarians were posted strongly on a , 
line of sandhills, and vineyards or or- 
chards on rising ground, wliieh formed 
a natural protection against all but 
vertical tiniig, and they received the 
attae.k of the Imperialists w'itli the 
utmost resolution. The action began 
on the 9th, at live in the morning, and 
continued with the utmost vivacity, 
and no apparent advantage on either 
side, till eleven in tl»e forenoon, when 
it suddenly ceased on that of tlie Hun-, 
garians, and was succeeded by loud 
acclamations from evciy i>art of the 
line, accompanied by the cry of “ Bern ! 
Bern ! ’* vociferated by fort}'^ thousand 
voices. In ellect, it was the Transyl- 
vanian hero, who, by great exertions, 
had come up by the valley of Maros, 
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ill time to take part in the action ; 
realising thus, on a greater theatre 
than the field of Flodden, the vision of 
the poet forty years before — 

“ When such a shout ttiero rose 
or ‘ Marmion ! Mamiion ! ' that the ery, 

Up Flodden mountain shrillinK high, 

Startled the Scottish Ibcs.” * 

Taking advantage of the enthusiasm, 
Bern, who immediately assumed the 
command, after casting a hasty glance 
over the field of battle, put himself at 
the head of the Magyar cavalry, and 
made a licadlong charge on the Aus- 
trian left. So violent was the onset, 
that the line in that (piartcr was in a 
few seconds broken through and rout- 
ed, and the whole wing took to flight 
in the utmost disorder. The battle 
spemed gained ; for Bern, having demo- 
lished the Austrian left, was pressing 
on in full career against their centre, 
when ho was arrested by Paniutinc*s di- 
vision, and the reserve artillery which 
Hay nan in haste brought up to stem 
the torrent. The veterans of Russia, 
closing their ranks, received the cliargc 
with a rolling fire, the front ^ank 
kneeling: the aidillciy at the same 
time plougdicd througn the flanks of 
the victorious horsemen, and they 
■were forced to recoil. Shortly after, 
Lichtenstein, whose corns had just 
^ome up oil the Austrian left, success- 
fully turned the Hungarian right ; the 
artilleiy in the centre acquired the 
superiority over that of the enemy; 
and Haynau in person led on the main 
body to the charge. Upon tliis the 
insurgents retreated at all points; 
and their soldiers who had fought .so 
nobly, now utterly desperate, in great 
part threw away their arms and dis- 
pereed. 

29. The shades of evening had now 
^set in, and the troops who had com- 
bated since five in the morning, under 
a burning sun, were ready to drop 
dowp with fatigue; and the horses 
were unable to strike into a trot. But 
Temesvar was not yet relieved ; and 
it was not known that the garrison, 
having exhausted their last provisions, 
were on the point of perishing of fam- 
ine. In these circumstances, Haynau 
* Marmion, couto vl . 
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adopted a resolution worthy of the 
very highest praise. Collecting the 
least ex^usted of the horsemen and 
of the horse-artilleiy, he formed them 
into four squadrons and a flying bat- 
tery, and putting himself at their 
head, he set out with all possible ex- 
pedition to penetrate through the 
woods, still occupied by the enemy, 
and make his way into the beleaguered 
garrison. The gallant attempt met 
with entire success. The insurgents, 
on hearing the sound of the cavalry 
approaching, were seized with one of 
those panics so common after a hard- 
fought battle, and took to flight, dis- 
persing in all directions, llaynaii 
■udth his gallant followers made his 
entry, amidst the frantic acclamations 
of the w'orn-out garrison, into Temes- 
var ; and provisions being onickly in- 
troduced, they were rcscuea from im- 
pending death. This memorable siego 
is one of the most glorious in the Aus- 
trian annals. It lasted one hundred 
and seven days, and during the half 
of that time the garrison, besides com- 
bating daily, had to contend with all 
the horrors of famine. The name of 
the brave commander, General Kijka- 
■WIN A, deserves a place in the Wal- 
halla of European fame. 

30. If the defence of Temesvar is 
one of the most memorable events in 
the Austrian annals, the sally from 
Komorn about the same time may 
justly be ranked in a conspicuous 
place in the Hungarian. Klapka, 
who commanded the powerful garrison 
of that great fortress — fully equal in 
number to the blockading corps— not 
content with ])roviding everything for 
its defence, resolved to strike a blow at 
the enemy by whom he was observed.* 
For this pui’pose he selected ten thou- 
sand of tne most efficient troops of his 
garrison, and commenced an attack 
on tlie morning of the 8d August, on 
the A.iistrians, who were only six thou- 
sand strong on the right bank of the 
Danube. The ^attack, which was ad- 

* On the 30th July he laid asBailed the 
Austrian brigade which watched the fortress 
on the left bank of the Danube with a strong 
column, defeated it, and driven it bark up 
the Danube as far as the line of the Woog. 
Klapka, i. 228-281. 
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mirably directed in two columns, 
completely succeeded. After a sharp 
contest, the forest of Harkaly was 
taken, the heights of Aez earned, and 
the Austrian iiitrenchineiits broken 
through at all points. U tterly routed, 
the Imperialists fled over the bridge 
of the Danube and hack along its left 
bank to Presburg, where, as well as at 
Vienna itself, then utterlj' drained of 
troops, they spread the utmost alarm. 
Entirely in possession now of the right 
bank, Klapka made himself master of 
Raah, and completely cut off the com- 
munication between the main army 
under Haynau and the capital. In 
this brilliant affair the Hungarians 
took thirty pieces of cannon, a thou- 
sand prisoners, and an immense quan- 
tity of ammunition and military stores. 
A thousand Austrians fell in the battle 
and pursuit, with very little loss to 
the victors. 

31. Brilliant as this success was, it 
came too late, and was too distant to 
have any sensible elfect on the fate of 
the war. The decisive blows had been 
struck at Dcbrecziii and Temosvar. 
The only chance of the insurgents 
after the hist disaster would have been 
to have retreated rapidly and joined 
Georgey, who, by incredible exertions, 
had reached Arad on the 9th August, 
by circuituous and execrable roads, 
for Uie main roiftl by Debreezin had 
been occupied by the enemy under 
Rudiger. If this junction were ef- 
fectea, the united armies would have 
])resented a mass of '60,000 men, with 
200 pieces of artillery, with which, 
in a central position, the Hungarian 
general might liave struck redoubt- 
able blows to the right or left at 
\yhichever of his adversaries first ap- 
proached him. But to do this requir- 
ed a sacrifice of jealousie.s, to wiiieh 
the Hungarian generals, how bravo 
and skilful soever, were not equal. If 
they joined Georgey at Amu, which 
they might easily nave done, for it was 
only twenty -eight miles distant by an 
interior and safe line of commuuica- 
tion, he would, in virtue of his rank, 
have taken the command both of Deiii- 
hinski and Bern, This they could hot 
endure, for both of them were Poles, 


belonging to Kossuth’s democratic 
party; while Georgey was the head 
of the national and aristocratic side. 
Add to this that both these generals, 
having come to despair of the insur- 
gent cause, had determined to retire 
still farther to the south, instead of 
moving to the north towards Georgey, 
in order to secure their retreat across 
the frontier into the Turkish domin- 
ions. It was for this reason that they 
had retreated from Szegedin upon Tem- 
esvar instead of Arad, as Georgey had 
proposed. Tlic consequence was, that 
when tl^e advanced guard of Georgey ’s 
army broke up from Arad, and moved 
on the Temesvar rotwl on the morning 
of the 10th on the way to that town, 
instead of meeting Denihinski’s pat- 
rols as they might have done had 
that general I'ctroated on that line, 
they encountered the advanced guard 
of the Austrians under Sehlick, whom 
Haynau hod hurried forward to in- 
terpose between the two Hungar- 
ian armies. Dembinski and Bern 
were meanwhi in the op- 

posite, direction by Lugos towards the 
Servian frontier. So domoralised 
were the Pob^s* and Hungarians by 
their recent defeats, that on meeting 
tlic Austrians they fled up the valley 
of klaros. 

32. The Hungarian cause was now 
utterly des]M!ratc ; Georgey was irrevo- 
cably .se])arated from Dembinski wlnni 
within two marches of each other, and 
the united armies of Paskewitch and 
Haynau were interposed between them. 
Georgey saw plainly that the cause of 
independence Avas lost, and Kossuth, 
Avho was at Arad Avhen the Magj’ar 
general reached that place, hail at 
length come to be of the same opinion. 
In the.se circumstances, thinking that 
Georgey would be likely to receive 
better terms from the Russians tlian 
the republican tribune, they hotli 
agreed that the entire power, civil and 
military, of the commonwealth, should 
bo vested in the former, who lyas 
(August 11) declared Dictator, with 
absmute power either foi' war or peace. 
Kossuth, in anelolpicnt proclamation,* 

* “ After fiCA'eral unfortanfite battles, in 
which God, iu the latter da}S, has proved 
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announced this determination to the 
nation, and Georgey threw himself 
into the breach, and accepted it In 
an order of the day addressed to the 
nation, he said, ‘*Hun^rians! the 
Provisional Government has ceased to 
exist : the governor and the ministiy 
have voluntarily relinquished their 
posts and the direction of public af- 
airs. In these circumstances, a civil 
and military dictatorship is indispens- 
able. 1 accept it Everything which 
is possible in war or in peace for the^ 
good of the country shall be attempted 
—everything which can put a period 
to the cruelties, the persecutions, the 
assassinations. My sole a^lvice to you 
is to retire and I'emain auietly in your 
dwellings; abandon all thoughts of 
combating or resisting. God, in His 
infinite wisdom, has decided on the 
fate of our country; Let us accept 
His decree with a manly resolution, 
and a firm conviction that the good 
cause is not lost for all eternity. 
Hungarians ! God be wdth you.” 

33. Though all others, however, 
felt the necessity of yielding, Bern 
held on his way undaunted. By a cir- 
cuitous route he repaired to Georgey’s 

llio Hungarian nation, we have no longer any 
hope of coiilinuing with success our defensive 
struggles against the coiisiduruble forces of 
tlie Austrians and Russians. In this state 
of affairs, the safety of the nation, and the 
Bociirity for its future, have come to depend 
entirely on the general who is at the iieiid 
of the army ; and I ain profoundly convinced 
that the ])ruloiigcd Qxi8ten<-e of the present 
Goveiiiinent wpuld not only be useless to the 
nation, but might be attended with serious 
evils. I make known to the nation, os well 
ill tlie name of myself as of the entire minis- 
try, that, nniinated by the same sentiments 
’wnich have guided all my stejis, and indiieed 
the sacrifiee of my entire existence to the 
good of our country, 1 retire from the Gov- 
erument, and invest with suiireine military 
and civil power tlie gonenil, Aitbur Georgey, 
until the nation, in the exercise of its nglits, 
sees fit to dis])usu of it otherwise. May he 
love Ills fatherland as disinterestedly as 1 
have #ne, and may he be more fortunate 
than ftavo been in securing the prosperity 
of the nation ! I can no longer be of use to 
the country by my actions ; if my death 
can be of any service to it, I willingly give 
it the sacrifice of my life. May the God of 
justice and mercy be w'lth the- natiuu! — 
Kossuth.”— Dated, Fortress of Arad, August 
11, 1S49.— Dallkvdibr, Guerre de la llon- 
grie, 338, 339. 
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headquarters, and earnestly implored 
him to continue the war, alleging 
that, with the 80,000 men whom lie 
had under his orders, and the d>ehris 
of other coqis which could be collected, 
they could still muster an army ot 
100,000 men. But Georgey replied 
with truth that the troops, depressed 
by repeated defeats, worn out by in- 
terminable marches and counter- 
marches, without food, ammunition, 
shoes, or clothing, were in no con- 
'dition to continue the war. “Poor 
Hungary ! Unhappy Hungary ! ” ex- 
claimed Bern ; and mounting liis 
horse, he refused Georgey’s proifered 
hand, and, riding off, regained some 
hundred faithful followers, chiefly 
officers, in the forest of Lugos, the 
rendezvous assigned to them after the 
defeat of Temesvar. Assembling them 
around him at midnight under the 
boughs of the ancient forest, Bern 
said, “Hungary approaches its last 
hour. Betrayed hy men rather than 
deserted by the chances of war, she is 
about to lay down her anns before the 
Imperial eagles of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, and how before the Prince of War- 
saw. To-morrow the Imperial bulle- 
tins will proclaim to Europe, ‘ Oixlcr 
reigns in Pesth.* Soldiers ! you know 
Avtut that order is ; it is the order of 
Warsaw, the abuse of victory, the 
order of the oxecutifiner. I have no 
wish to influence, or even know, your 
iiitentipns, but I will tell you what 
are my own. As long as I have an 
inch of steel in ifty hand, or a brave 
man at niy side, I Avill defend the 
cause to wiiiidi I have devoted my 
body, my soul, my blood, and iny 
life ! ” Loud ap])lause followed these 
gallant Avords, and they all declared 
their resolution to shed the last drop 
of their blood in defence of their 
country. But Bom explained to them 
that it was not in Hungary that the 
contest could be maintained ; that 
they must look for the resurrection of 
Hungary fi*om foreign lands, and that 
lie would go forward to prepare the 
Avay. He gave the signal, accord- 
ingly, to such as chose to accompany 
him, and, attended by a fe,w hundred 
unconquerable men, be set off for the 
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mountains which separate Transyl- 
vania from Wallachia.* 

84. AH was now accomplished. 
Georgey, seeing further resistance 
hopeless, and likely only to induce 
litter ruin on the country, addressed 
a noble letter to General Rudiger, 
proposing an unconditional surrender 
to the Husaian army, and offering 
himself as a willing victim to the 
Austiian Government, in the hope 
that his blood might save that of 
his gallant companions in arms. He 
said, in that memorable document, 
“The greater, and I may say with 
sincerity, the better part of the nation 
have not entered lightly into this 
contest : but after having been drawn 
into it by a number of honourable 
men who appertain to foreign lands, 
they have persevered in the contest 
firmly, honourably, and not, as you 
know, without glory and success. 1 
now perceive that a further effusion of 
blood would be useless, and fatal to 
Hungary, as I foresaw would be the 
case from the moment of the Russian 
intervention. 1 have invited the Pro- 
visional Government to rpsigii their 
power, which was evciy day more 
and more compromising the fate of 
Hungaiy. They have acknowledged 
this truth, and done so by resigning 
their ])ower into my hands. I nflueiiccd 
l)y these feelings, and in order to stop 
the effusion of blood, and deliver my 
fellow - citizens from the horrors of I 
war, I lay down my arms. In acting 
thus, I place my confidence in the 
well-known generosity of his majesty 
the Czar, and I flatter myself with the 
hope that he will not abandon to 
their sad fate my brave companions in 
arms, who, • formerly officers in the 
Austrian service, have found them- 
selves involved b)’^ the force of circum- 
stances in a war with that pow’er. I 
indulge the hope that the Emperor of 
Russia will not deliver over the people 

* He and Qnyon collected at Dobra, in the 
valley of the MaruH, twelve battalions of in- 
fantry, eight squadrons and flfty-twognns with 
which they intended to iittuck Lndura ; but 
their men (mostly fugitives from Deinbinski's 
army) refused to advance. Bern and Guyoii 
nassed over the frontier, and the troops laid 
down their arms. — Tolstoy, 176, 177. 


of Hungaiy, bowed down under tbe 
weight of misfortune, to the blind 
thirst for vengeance in their enemy. 
It may he enough if I am the sole ex- 
piatory victim for all. Hasten, then, 
General, to take the necessary steps 
to insure that the sad spectacle of dis- 
aiming may be witnessed only by the 
I troops of the Emperor of Russia, for I 
declare solemnly that 1 would rather 
sacrifice my whole army in a hopeless 
contest, than lay down its arms with- 
out conditions before the Austrian 
forces. To-morrow I sliall march to 
V1LA.GOS : the day after to Boros- Jeno : 
and on the 14th" to Reel. 1 indicate 
these points in order that you may 
know how to place your army between 
mine and the Austrians. Surround 
me on all sides, and separate me from 
them.” 

35. Having written this letter, 
Georgey summoned (Aug. 11 ) a council 
of war, laid it without a single com- 
ment before the assembled officers, 
and having done this left the room. 
It was unanimously acnuicsccd in by 
the assembly, and their approval 
ofliciaHy signified to the general. 
The letter was sent accordingly, and 
Paskewitch ^cordially acquiesced in 
the proposals. On the 12th the Hun- 
garian aimy marched to Vilagos. The 
mournful ceremony of laying down 
their arms was arranged to take place 
on the following day at twelve o’clock, 
at Szollos, at the point of junction of 
the roads from lus-Jeno by Zarand, 
and from Vilago.s‘'by Uj-Paiikota to 
Boros- Jeno — a spot inemoniblc in all 
future ages. At the aiipointcd hour 
Georgey appeared at the head of hiu 
staff', and, riding forward alone, mot 
Count Rudiger, who, similarly accom- 

I iaiiied, advanced also alone to meet 
lim. The meeting must be given in 
Georgey 's own words : “ Count Rudi- 
ger seemed filled with the sole desire 
of alleviating as much as possible the 
depression of my present situation ; 
for his first woitls contained a frank 
assurance that he fully iqipreciated 
the motives which had induced me 
to abandon the prosecution of the 
■war, and in confirmation of this he 
oflered me his right hand. An invol- 
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untary but audible exclamation from the 13th August 1849/’ says Georgey, 
my companions betrayed how agree- “General Count Rudiger, the com- 
ably they were surprised by this mander of a Russian army corps, in- 
proof of esteem from the victor to the spected the troops under my command, 
more unfortunate leader of the van- But cavaliy wem dismounted, and 
qiiished. 1 then delivered to Count their swords hung on the pommels of 
Rudiger, together with a list of our their saddles ; uie muskets of the 
requests, the names also of those infantry were piled in pyramids ; the 
members of the Provisional Govern- artillery were drawn close together, 
inent, and of the Diet, who had vo- and unmanned ; the flags and the 
luntarily attached tliemselvcs to the standards lay there unprotected before 
troops, and w'lio requested me to the disarmed ranks.” 
obtain, if possible, the pemiission to • 37. Georgey was conducted with his 
remain with the army during its cap- generals, after this melancholy scene, 
tivity, till the fate of such had been to Gros-Wardeiii, from whence he ad- 
determined on. To this Count Rudi- dressed orders to the other generals to 
ger at once agreed, and consented tliat follow his example, and to the gover- 
the general oiheers should retain their iiors of the fortresses of Arad, l^iter- 
arms.” waradein, and Xomorn, to surrender 

36. The mournful ceremony of sur- them at discretion. The few army 
rcndeiing their arms took place with corps yet in the field surrendered or 
great pomp, and all the courtesy to- dispersed, the officers, especially of 
wards the vampiished due to their Polish origin, for the most i)art tak- 
glorious achievements and present ing refuge with Bern, Deuibinski, Kos- 
reverses. Georgey’s men were still suth, and the members of the Govern- 
28,000 strong, with 140 guns. At merit and Diet who had not surren- 
four in tlie afternoon, having all come dered with Georgey, in the adjoining 
up, they were arranged in two lines, provinces of Turkey, -where they were 
the infantry in front, with tho^avaby hosiiitably, received, and became ere 
on the wings : the artille^ and cais- long the cause of a dilierence between 
sous ill the second. Right before the governments of Great Britain and 
them, in the gnjat ])laih of Vilagos, Russia. Tlie governor of Arad gave 
stood the Russian army also in two his fortress up, agreeably to Georgey’s 
lines, and the finest order. “With orders, on the I7th August. Vec- 
such men,” said Georgey, on seeing szey’s corps, still 7600 strong, with 
them, “you might conquer the 1 100 cavalry, surrendered at discretion 
world.” At a quarter past four, Geor- to General Rudiger at Kis-Jeno on the 
gey and his generals rode forward to 19th, with 72 guns; 5000 of Dem- 
the front between the two armies ; binski's men, hotly pursued by Simb- 
Riidiger, similarly accompanied, ad- sclien, laid down their anus at Karan- 
vanced to meet him. Both generals sebes, with 19 guns. Peterwaradein 
saluted, a long ^rolling of drums was hauled down its flag on the 6th Sep- 
heard along thd' whole line, and the tember. Klapka was the last to obey 
Russians presented arms, while the this order; he held the fortress of 
Hungarians laid down theirs ; the in- Komorn with his powerful garrison 
fantry placing them on the ground till the beginning of October, when 
two yards in front of the line, the seeing the contest was at an end, and 
cavalry on the saddles of their horses, having learned that Ai*ad and Peter- 
Gcorgey and all his officers retained waradein had suiTendered, lie, with a 
their swords. At a second rolling of heavy heart, capitulated on honourable 
drums the ranks were broken, and the terms on the 4th, caiTying with him 
men and guns conducted with their the distinction of being the hst who 
aims to the place of their destination, maintained the Independence of Hun- 
under strong escorts. Most of the gary.* The soldiers of the garrison 
weapons were f^^d to be of English « Georgey, on this occasion, wrote to 
manufacture. <^‘In the twilight oi Klapka, — “ Dear friend; fliuce we have 
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were offered rank in the Austrian 
amiy corresponding to what they had 
held in their own ; but not a man ac- 
cepted the proposal. An old sergeant of 
hussars said, “ General, we have^faith- 
fully served our countiy ; we will sup- 
port it again if need be ; but wcucr, 
never, will we go to the Austrians.** 
88. Paskewitch and his generals 
behaved with the generosity which 
brave men owe to each other, towards 
the Hungarian officers who had fallen 
into their hands. The former wrote a 
noble letter to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, seconding that of Georgey, and 
imploring him to extend his clemency 
to all the oflicera and soldiers who 
had been engaged in the insurrection. 
But the Emperor returned a cold an- 
.swer, to the effect that, if he consult- 
ed only the dictates of his own heart, 
he would be too happy to accede to 
his request, but that “he had sacred 
duties to perfoi-m towards his other 
subjects, which, as well as the general 
good his people, he w.is obliged to 
consider.” The.so words were of omi- 
nous import; they froze every heart 
with horror. In eflect, the Austrian 
Empire had gone through so teiTil»lc 
a crisis, it had so nearly been de- 
stroyed in the convulsion, and was 
so much humiliated by having been 
saved only by the intervention of 
Russia, that thoifeelings of the victori- 
ous sections of the c'orain unity ear- 
nestly called for expiatory victims. 

! )arted, events, not unexpected, but decisive, 
lave occurred. The eteiiml disunion of the 
rrovisioniil Govenimeiit, and the vulgar jeal- 
ousy of some of its inenibcrs, have hi-oiight 
matters to the point which 1 have foreseen 
since April last. . When I passed the Theiss 
at Tokay, and gained hrilliaut advantages 
over the Russians, the Government expressed 
a desire to make me coiriiiiaiider- in -chief. 
Kossuth, in sm'ui, mimed Bern : but the na- 
tion looked for my appoiniincnt, for Kossuth 
had given a perfidious answer to the Diet. 
Much deceit has been the cause of all our 
subsequent evils. Dcmbinskl was beat at 
Szorey: Bern, routed at Marcs -Valushely, 
fled under the walls of Temesvar, where 
Dembinski had also retired. He gained suc- 
cesses for a few hours; hut at length was 
licaton to such a degree that, as Veeszey 
wrote to me, there remained only 6000 round 
their standards out of 50,000.” — Grorgev to 
Klapka, August 16, 1640 ; Balleydier, S53, 
354. 


Public opinion in England loudly con- 
demned the melancmoly executions 
which followed ; but although all must 
i*egi*et that the Austrian Government 
lost the opportunity of doing a noble 
deed, which would have added lustre 
to all their previous glories, yet justice 
must recollect the circumstances un- 
der which these severities were exer- 
cised. And if we would know what 
they were, we have only lo ask our- 
selves what our feelings would have 
been if Smith O’Brien had led his 
Irish repealers in triumph to Brent- 
ford, and we had escaped destruction 
only by invoking the aid of France. 

39. The melancholy forebodings 
awakened by the Emperor’s answer 
to Paskewitch’s intercession were ere 
long too fatally verified. Georgey, 
indeed, was pardoned,* and Klajika 
escaped by the terms of his capitula- 
tion ; but most of the other generals 
were brought to courts-martial, and 
mournful tragedies followed the con- 
victions which took place. Besides 
Count Bathiaiiy — whose execution 
has already been mentioned— fourteen 
other Hungarian officers were sacri- 
ficed to the thirst of Austrian ven- 
gcarfcc. They were— Colonel Ernest 
Kiss* Count Louis Aulich, General 
Damjanics, General Nagy Saiidor, 
Colonel Ignatz Torok, Major Lahner, 
General Count Veeszey, Captain Kiiez- 
ich, (-oloncl Ernest Von rolteiiberg, 
General Count Lciningen, General 
Joseph Schweidel, General Aristides 
DcscwlFy, General William Lazar, and 
Count Ladislaus Csanyi — besides a 
few others condemned to lengthened 
imprisonments. The first eleven suf- 
fered together on the same day (6th 
October) in the fortress of Arad. The 
death on the scaffold of brave men, 
whose military exploits had so recent- 
ly filled all Europe with admiration, 
excited a universal feeling of horror. 
They all behaved nobly in their last 
moments. Damjanics, with his leg 

* ITo was ofTered rank and employment in 
the Rus.sian army, but honourably deeliued 
it, and preferred remaining in poverty in his 
own country, endeavouring to mitigate the 
laeveriticH exercibed against his brave com- 
panions ill arms. 
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broken, was conveyed in a carriage to 
the place of execution, and was a spec- 
tator of the deaths of his friends. “ It 
is strange/’ said he, **that 1 should 
be the last here : 1 used to be the first 
in the attack.” But with these mel- 
ancholy scenes the severities of the 
victorious Government ended. The 
inferior officers and private soldiers 
were all dismissed, without punish- 
ment, to their homes ; no massacre of 
common men took place. Seventy 
thousand of the Hungarian soldiers, 
after a short interval, passed into the 
Austrian service, where they have 
ever since remained faithful to their 
colours. 

40. Cruelties of this sort have in 
eveiy age been found so uniformly to 
sprijig from the violence of the pas- 
sions awakened in <nvil warfare, that 
tliey may ho considered as inherent 
and unavoidable in that species of 
conflict ; and it is that which has al- 
ways caused the authors of such dis- 
sensions to be regarded as the greatest 
curses of mankind. But in the ])re- 
sent instance the reaction in the gen- 
eral mind against the severities was 
unusually swift, and as they should 
not Jiavo been committed, the c6use- 
quciices were lasting. Eveiy one felt 
tiiat the contest had been a national 
cue, and should have been conducted 
oil the principles of civilised warfare 
between^ separate states. Condign 
punisbincut was not long of overtak- 
ing the victors. Hardly was their 
joint triumph concluded, wlien jeal- 
ousy broke out between the victorious 
armies. The Russians taunted the 
Austrians with their defeats, and 
their Ijeing forced to call in the aid 
of the Czar. The Austrians as(!ribed 
everything to themselves, and allowed 
nothing to the Russians, to whom the 
siicccss'had really been owing. In an 
official proclamation to his troojis on 
the conclusion of the war, Hayiiau, 
while he congratulated them on their 
ultimate victories, never once men- 
tioned the Russians. The Czar re- 
torted by a proclamation to liis sol- 
diers, in which he ascribed everything 
to their valour, and utterly ignoi’ecl* 
the Austrians. Out of this ill-starred 
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triumph arose a confidence *on the one 
side, a sore feeling on the other, which 
brought these two powers into covert 
but most elfective enmity during the 
Crimean war, and will probably bring 
them into fierce hostility in future 
times. 

41. Equal to any of the campaigns 
of Napoleon in the skill with which it 
was conducted, and the energy and 
courage which were displayed on both 
sides, the Hungarian war is almost 
superior to any in the moral interest 
with which it was attended, and the 
dramatic scenes in which it termi- 
nated. The spectacle of a high-spirit- 
ed aifd gallant nation, proud of its 
martial fame, and panting for inde- 
pendence, maintaining a protracted 
struggle with two of the greatest mili- 
tary iiowers ill Europe, and at length 
sinlcing rather from the consequences 
of its own divisious than before their 
united strength, was one which power- 
fully aflected the imagination, and 
awakened tho sympathies of® men. 
The annalist who records, the reader 
who studies these events, cannot avoid, 
with whatever imjiressions he may en- 
ter on the subject, being carried away 
by the same feelings; and however 
clearly future times may see the dis- 
a.strous consequences wdiich would 
liavc attended the triumph of the 
Hungarian aims, they will never cease 
to mourn over their overtlirow.* 

42. But, all tliis notwithstanding, 
reason and justice compel the admis- 
sion, that the Hungarian insurrection 
was both unjustifiable in its origin, and, 
if successful, would have been calami- 
tous ill its consequences. It was un- 
justifiable in its origin, because, how 
much soever the Hungarians had for- 
merly been opprcssi'd by the Aus- 
trians, they had got all they desired 
from the Emperor by the constitution 
of 1848, and an amount of liberty far 
greater than that now enjoyed by 

* The reader deslroae of studying this sub- 
ject more fully will find, in the lueinoii-s of 
Ocorgey and KKipka on the Hungarian, in 

the Hifttoire (fe In Guerre de liouftrie by Bal- 
loydier on the Austiian, and in the Jlcla- 
tiuii des Operations de VArmee liusse on the 
Mnscovite side, ample materials for his in- 
vestigation. 
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Great Britain, and more unlimited, as 
the event proved, than they could 
stand; for it was based on universal 
suffrage. The only return they made 
for these great concessions was to re- 
fuse a man or a florin to Austria when 
engaged in a desperate struggle with 
Italy on the plains of Piedmont, to 
recall their regiments from Radetsky’s 
ranks when lighting for the existence 
of Austria, and at length, openly 
throwiqg off the mask, to advance, 
stained with the blood of Count Ijam- 
berg, the commander-iri-chicf of Hun- 
gary, to support the revolutionists of 
Vienna, yet reeking with the blood of 
Count Latoiir, its war-minister. The 
constitution of 4th March 1849, after- 
wards promulgated by Austria, was 
doubtless a great infringement on 
these immunities; but six months be- 
fore it was adopted, the Ilungariuns 
had thrown oft* the mask, advanced 
to Vienna, fought the battle of 
Schwecluit, and allied themselves 
irrevocably with the Austrian Re- 
volution. 

43. If the insuiTection was unjusti- 
fiable in its origin, still more clearly 
was it likely, if it had proved success- 
ful, to have become disastrous in its 
conseipiences. Austria is the natural 
and the only effective barrier against 
Russia in Eastern Europe; Turkey, 
long the rival, is now the vassal of 
tlie ('zar; Prussia has, hitherto at 
least, been his proconsul. Tlie Hun 
^arian revolt, if successful, would have 
destroyed this barriei', and oyieiied a 
huge gap, through wdiich the Musco- 
vite. armies, unopposed, would have 
poured into the centre of Europe. 
Sepamted from each other, and ani- 
mated by the strongest mutual hatred, 
either Austria or Hungary would in- 
fallibly, when divisions occurred be- 
tween them, have allied itself with 
Russia, if it was for nothing else but 
to destroy its rival. Lombardy W’ould 
have been detached from both; and 
where, in the weakness and animosi- 
ties consequent on these divisions, w’us 
a barrier against Russia to be found ? 
If dangerous to the independence of 
nations, the Hungarian revolt was 
still more hazardous to the liberties of 


mankind. Democracy was inscribed 
on the banners of Kossuth : and what 
democracy leads to may be gathered 
from what it has done in France, and 
is doing in America. The Hungarian 
revolt arrayed men in two liosts, the 
victory of either of which would have 
been fatal to the cause of freedom in 
Europe; it ran them either into the 
despotism of the Czar, or the demo- 
cracy-based absolute government of 
Louis Napoleon or President Johnson. 

44. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the greatest calamities which afflict 
mankind spring from absolutely wdek- 
cd motives. &od intentions, ill di- 
rected, are far more hazardous; for 
the reaction against ^hem is much 
slower of arriving. Some of the great- 
est evils recorded in history have 
arisen, not from bad motives, but 
from good motives imprudently or 
ignorantly directed. Decided outrage 
and ivickedness so rapidly produce a 
reaction in the moral feelings of man- 
kind, that their reign is, in general, 
of shoi't duration ; but errors based on 
good intentions are fur more difficult 
of extirpation, and many ages of suf- 
fering often elapse befoi*c they are at 
length worn out. Tho fires of Smith- 
field, the tortures of the Inquisition, 
were all prompted by good motives ; 
it w'as for the extirpation of what 
they deemed heresy, and the sal- 
vation of souls. Ever since the bat- 
tle of "Waterloo, England had open- 
ly or covertly promoted the cause 
of revolt in other parts of the world. 
She liad succeeded in revolutionising 
and ruining South America, altering 
the govciTiinent in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and exciting a fearful iusiirrecrioii 
in Italy and Hungary. These eflbi-ts 
were w'ell meant, for they ^^erc de- 
signed to -work out the emancipation 
of mankind. But they were at the 
time premature and injudicious, and, 
as such, terminated only in disaster. 
"What has been gained to the cause of 
freedom or the independence of na- 
tions by those endeavours to force up- 
on other people institutions not fitted 
for them? The hour of retribution 
has even now struck. The Hungarian 
insurrection, by reviving tlie ambiti- 
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ous dreams of Russia, led to the inva- 
sion of Turkey and the Crimean war ; 
and it, in its turn, by spreading in 
Asia the belief of the destruction of 
Britain’s only anny, to tlie Sepoy Re- 
volt. England has since felt the burn- 
ing of those torches in her own bosom 
which she had, so long thrown with 


[chap. Llxti. 

impunity into that of others. She 
did all this with philanthropic views, 
but mistaken judgment. It has been 
said that hell is paved with good in- 
tentions : with eq^ual truth it may be 
said that earth is blood-stained by im- 
pmdent zeal, or desolated by ignonmt 
philanthropy. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

(tUJSAT BRITAIN, FBOM THE SUPPllESSlON OF THE IRISH REVOLT IN 1848 
TO THE FALL OF LOUD DERBY’S MINISTRY IN 1852. 


1. As the ciy for Free Trade is the 
wail of aged civilisation suffering un- 
der the high prices which its own 
long-established wealth lias produced, 
and seeking to conipensiite them by 
making its purchases in iioorer, and 
therefore cheaper lands ; so, when once 
introduced in reference to one great 
branch of commerce,, it must of neces- 
sity be extended to' every other. It 
is first culled for in regard to articles 
of rude agricultural produce, because 
they are the ones in which the rise of 
prices consequent on long -continued 
affluence is most felt, and the fall of 
prices likely to arise from their intro- 
duction is least likely to injure the 
manufacturing and urban population. 
Accordingly, rich, old, and manufac- 
turing England, first established Free 
Trade in regard to cotton, however 
dangerous to her indo])endence with 
reference to the .United States, aud 
ne;:?t demanded and obtained it in 
regard to coi’u, however clearly tliat 
tended to bring her into a state of 
virtual aubjcction to her grain-grow- 
ing iicighboui*s. But when the vic- 
tory was on^e gained in reference to 
these articles of rude produce, it be- 
came impossible to withstand the de- 
mand for a similar concession in re- 
gard to other articles of commerce, 
or tlie charges consequent on their 
conveyance. The persons dealing in 
them were soon able to show with 


truth, that, when the general scale of 
prices had been altered by the aboli- 
tion or gieat reduction of other im- 
port-duties on articles of commerce, 
they would inevitably be ruined if 
they alone werq subjected to them. 
Accordingly the concession of free 
trade in gi*ain vras immediately fol- 
lowed by the demand for an ccjualisa- 
tioii of the duties on sugar, winch was 
gi-anted, although the authors of the 
change were well aware, and admitted, 
that it would prove the ruin of our 
AVest Indian colonics. And this was 
followed, before another year had passed 
away, by the ciy for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, in order to lessen 
the cost of importing foi eigii produce. 

2. Unmarked by iiolitieal or exter- 
nal events of any- great importance, 
the four years which elapsed from the 
su])pression of the Irish revolt in July 
1848 to July 1852, arc second to none 
in the history of England in social 
and political importance ; for tlien was 
tried, on a great scale and on a fair 
theatre, the effects of the social and 
political changes which had previously 
been introduced. The whole period 
from 1830 to 1846 had been one con- 
tinued .stmggle between the agricul- 
tural and conservative, and the com- 
mercial and innovating class, which 
hud for its ultimate object the hgneht 
of the latter, by forcing down the prices 
of the rude produce, on the raising of 
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which the former were dependent. | 
When the victory was gained by the i 
latter, by the abolition* of the Com ! 
Jjaws in 1846, it became an object of 
the deepest interest, not merely to the ! 
inhabitants of the British empire, but | 
of the whole civilised world, to exa- 
mine its effects, and see whether the 
benefits expected by the latter, or the 
evils predicted by the former, really 
were to flow from the change. No 
other period but the six years imme- 
diately following has as yet elapsed, 
which can with justice bo referred to 
os illustrating its cficcts, and it is tlie 
live, from 1848 to 1852, wliich are in 
an especial manner worthy of observa- 
tion ; for the disturbing causes, both 
before and since that period, have been 
so powerful, ns during their continu- 
ance to obliterate its effects. In the 
last half of 1 846 and the whole of 1847, 
the etfccts of the Irish famine, were in 
full operation ; and that terrible catas- 
trophe was attended with such woeful 
consequences, that, while tliey con- 
tinuea, it is unfair to look for those 
of any other cause. Subsequent to 
1852, the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia have come into opera- 
tion, and by raising prices ami stimu- 
lating production in eveiy part of the 
world, and especiallpr in its commercial 
centre, Great Britain, have in a inan- 
nor superseded, or concealed the cflect 
of, all other circumstances. But from 
1848 to 1852, the eflects of Free Trade 
were displayed, undisturbed by any 
other or counteracting influences. 
Plenty had again returned, and spread 
its sunshine over the land. The har- 
vest of 1847 had been so favourable, 
that, at Lord .lohn Russell’s sugges- 
tion, a public thanksgiving was offered 
up for It ; and this blessing continued 
unabated in a sensible degree, as ap- 
pears from the prices, to be immedi- 
ately quoted, throughout the period, 
which were beyond all precedent low. 
Peace, so far as England was con- 
cerned, continued unbroken, and do- 
mestic dissimsion, ai)pcascd by the 
concession of free trade in grain, be- 
came almost extinct. The crown of 
England, resting on the attacliinent 
of a free people, remained unshaken 


amidst the stonn which had so vio- 
lently convulsed all the Continental 
monarchies; and Queen Victoria, in- 
stead of being driven into exile like 
tlie King of France, or cx]»ellf;d from 
her capital like the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Piussia, was cliiefly 
occupied in progresses through her 
dominions, to receive the affectionate 
homage of her loyal subjects. On this 
fortunate period, therefore, of external 
peace and internal plenty, the eye of 
the historian may securely rest, to 
discern the effect of the gi'cat political 
and social changes which the preceding 
twenty years had introduced. 

3. Ko one can have lived through 
that period, orstill more, been charged, 
as the uutho^ias, with the peace of a 
great commercial city and county dur- 
ing its continuance, without being 
sensible that the temper and feelings 
of the middle and working classes to- 
wartls the Government have been sen- 
sibly ameliorated by the changes whicli 
then came into operation. The people 
had become, so far as ai'tnal onthroaks 
or treason are (’oneerned, much more 
loyal and do<Mle than tliey formerly 
had been. The long -continued and 
almost normal state of antagonism 
between tlie Govcniment and the man- 
ufacturing and mining classes, which 
had so long existed, and threatened 
disunion, had in a great degi'ce worn 
out. The persons belonging to these 
classes were not in reality either better 
off than they had been before the 
changes were introduced, or more con- 
tenteil with their lot. On tlie contrary, 
suffering was never so acute, or gen- 
eral, or long-continued, as during the 
three years which immediately follow- 
ed the monetary crisis of 1848, as will 
immeiliately appear from iiicontrevert- 
iblc evidence. But the diflereiice — 
and it was a very great one— lay in 
this, that their discontent was no 
longer directed against the Govern- 
ment. They had got everything they 
desired. Tliey had been told, and tliey 
believed, that their sufferings in former 
days liad all arisen from the nomina- 
tion boroughs and the Corn Laws, and 
that wlieii tliese were abolished, uni- 
vei&il prosperity would i>revail. They 
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vere both abolished, and yet they were ! 
worse off than ever. But they could 
not now charge it against the Govern- 
ment ; they were constrained to look 
elsewhere (or their oppressors. The 
idea accordingly was taken up and 
widely spread in the manufacturing 
and mining districts, that their griev- 
ances in reality were social, not poli- 1 
tical, and that no alteration in the ' 
frame of government was likely to be ■ 
ot any real service till a total change 
in the relative position of the chusses | 
of society took place. The master was i 
held out as the real enemy of the work- 
man ; it was liia riches which made 
their poverty, his prosperity their .suf- 
fering. Trades-unions and strikes, 
with all their di.sastroiis^nserjncncc.s, 
accordingly were frequent during this 
period ; but the pressure was taken off 
the Governineut, and it was directed 
agiiinst the eni^^doycrs, not the (^luccn 
or the Legislature. The effect of this 
change was great, and most beneficial 
in a political point of view; for it en- 
abled the Government to niainUin its 
ground without difficulty during a crisis 
as perilous as any which the monarchy 
had yet passed. 

4 . If from the contemplation of the 
improved temper of the people during 
the live years which immediately fol- 
lowed the Irish famine and monetary 
crisis, we turn to the consideration of 
their real condition during that period, 
we shall find much less cause for satis- 
faction. Although the Irish famine 
and terrible suffering of the year 1847 
liad passed awa}^ and a fine harvest 
had olcssed the labours of the hus- 
baudnian in both islands, yet distress, 


general and long -continued, wasted 
the empire during the next five years. 
A geneial fetlling of languor and dis- 
trust pervaded the commercial towns 
and districts, the sad and uniform con- 
sequence of a severe monetary crisis. 
The moneyed classes, by the aid of the 
populace, had succeeded in getting 
the power into their own hands ; the 
cheapening system was in full activity, 
and the main changes for wdiich they 
had contended had become the law of 
the land; but noneqf the improve- 
ment in the condition of the people 
which they had predicted hod result^l 
from their adoption. This id deci- 
sively proved* by the evidence of the 
statistics of the period. The cxpprts 
of Great Britain exhibited an increase 
iof £19,000,000 from 1847 to 1852; 
but that was not more than was the 
result of the gradual rise in the price 
of the chief articles of commerce, when 
the depressing effect of the monetary 
cri.sis wore away, and the effect of the 
beginning of* increased supplies of the 
precious metals was felt. In imports, 
the inetisure of the national consump- 
tion, there was hardly any increase: 
they had, in spite of the rise of prices, 
ri.^sen only from £10.5,000,000 (official 
value) in 1849 to £109,000,000 in 1852. 
The paupers relieved in Great Britain 
had remained much the same in the 
period; they' were about 870,000 in 
England, and 75,000 in Scotland, the 
whole time. In Ireland, in conse- 
(pienco of the termination of the fa- 
mine and the prodigious extent of the 
cmigi'ation, there was a veiy great re- 
duction ; they had sunk from 620,000 
to 170,000 a-year.* But the emigrants 


Exports, Imports, Paupers relieved, and Emigrants prom Great Britain 
AND Ireland, in every Year from 1840 to 1852. 


Y«aPA 

British mid Irisih 

Kxpoi'tk - 
Declnri-d Vnhti 

Paupers 

relieved— 

EiiKluiid. 

Paupers 

relieved— 

Ireland. 

Emigrants. 

1846 

£57,786,875 £75,953,875 



129,851 

1847 

58.842,.377 90,921,806 



258,270 

1848 

52,849,445 9.3,547,1.34 



248,039 

1849 

63,590,025 105r,874,607 

934,489 

620, *747 

299,498 

1850 

71,307,885 100,400,433 

920,543 

307,970 

280,849 

1851 

’74,448,722 110,484,947 

800,893 

209,187 

335,900 

1852 

78,070,851 109,331,158 

834,424 

171,418 

368,764 


‘ — Statistical Jhstract^ No. IV. 35; Trade and Naeiffation Ileturns, 1855; Newmarsh, 
453; Porter, 357/ 400, 405. 
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from the empire, the true test of the 
sufieringa of the working classes, had 
increased enormously and be 3 '^ond all 
precedent ; they had swelled from 
129,000 in 1846, .to 368,000 in 1852. 

5. When the price of grain during 
this period, and tno immense extent of 
the importation of that article of sub- 
sistence, are taken into consideration, 
it wiU not appear surprising that very 
great distress should have prevailed, 
and that this'immense exodus should 
have taken place. Upon comparing 
the prices of wheat for six years pre- 
ceoliig 1842, the year when the tarilf 
was lowered, and six years after 1846, 
when Free Trade was iptVoduccd, the 
differcBcc was about a third; it had 
fallen from an average of 58s. to one 
of 44s. As this great and, us it then 
ap])cared, lasting fall and change of 
prices had occuiTed during a period 
when taxes wore unchanged, rents had 
not as yet come down, and the cost of'j 
labour, from the effects of the prodigi- 
ous emigration wdiich had taken place, 
had considerabl}’’ risen, it was felt with 
very great severity by the agricniltural 
interest over the whole country ; and 
it was their suH'ering, and consetpiently 
lessened consumption, coupled with the 
effects of the monetary crisis, which oc- 
casioned the stationary condition, and 
in one year actual decline, of tlie im- 
ports. This feature characterised tho 
l)eriod 1849-52, when the vast import 
of grain consequent on the famine had 
ceased. The liritish and 1 rish agricul- 
turists found themselves, while work- 
ing with increased wages, suddenly 
exposed to the competition of foreign- 
corn-growing countries, in which la- 
bour cost not a third of what it did in 
Great Britain, and rents, where they 
existed at all, were less in k similar 
proportion. The effect was immediate 
and universal. With the rapid and 
serious fall of prices, and the immense 
e.xtciit of the importation of grain dur- 
ing the period, which ranged from 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000 quarters an- 
nnallj', corn went out of cultivation to 
a considerable extent in both islands ; 
arable lands were very gen orally thrown 
into grass, and the lessened supplv' of 
wheat iu the two islands just about 


equalled the foreign importation. If 
we aie to give credit to the boast of 
the Free-traders, that during the twelve 
years, from 1846 to 1857, no less than 
224,000,000 quarters of foreign grain 
or flour were imported, being at tJie 
raie of 18,700,000 quarters a-ymr^ we 
should arrive at the conclusion that the 
effect of the repeal of the Corn Laws 
has been to change the nation from the 
state of being in ordinary years nearly 
self-supporting, to one in which two- 
thirds of the food of its inhabitants is 
imported from foreign countries.* 

6.* The general reduction in the price 
of commodities of commerce, especially’ 
such as were the immediate produce of 
the soil, wliich resulted from the com- 
bined effect of* the rc[>eal of the Corn 
Law's and the monetary (irisis, pro- 
duced a general unsettling, and demand 
for relief in every quarter, among those 
suffering from tllk change. Foremost 
among these were the mercantile and 
colonial classes who had been injured 
by the fall in the price of their ])roauce. 
They insisted that it w'as indispensable 
that the price of the conveyance of 
goods should be reduced in the same 
propoi-tion, or they could no longer 
carry on their business with any profit. 
Thi»could only be done by establishing 
a free competition between British and 
foreign shipping, and breaking down 
tlic monopoljr which for tw'o centuries 
the protective system had established 
in favour of the former. To this it was 
added by the colonics, and especially 
Canada and the West Indies, that now 
that all protection for the staple arti- 
cles of their produce had been taken 
aw'ay, and they were expo.sed to the 
unrestricted competition of tlieir neigh- 
bours in the United States, it w-as ah- 

** “ What is the result? Why, fmm 1846 to 
isr»7 — a period of twelve years— w « have re- 
ceived into the country of ^.n-ain of all kiinis — 
of flour and Indian cora(iiiaizc>— all formerly 
articles, iiotof absulute proliibition, hut wlic-h 
w'ere intended to be prohibited until it was no 
longer safe tliat tlie peoiik* .should be starved 
—no less a quantity than 224,000,000 qrs. 
Thai quantity U equal tn 18,700,000 quarters 
per annum for ^ twlre years^ and during 
that period your noinegrnwth has been stimu- 
lated to an enormous v\\oni ” — MrBKiciHT’s 
Speech at Muuchester^ Nov. 2, 1858; Times, 
Nov. 3. 
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solutely necessary that the restraints ' 
Mrhich hitherto had been imposed on 
their coasting trade, for the benefit of 
the British smpowniHCS, should be re- 
moved. Thence a genieml demand from 
the interested classeH for the Repeal 
OF THE Naviqatioh Lawr ; and this 
clamour soon became so violent, that it 
was with some difficulty that ministers 
were prevailed on to postpone the ques- 
tion during the session of 1848. It 
came on cany in that of the siicoeeding 
year, on t)ie motion of Mr Labouchere, 
who moved in the House of Con^mons, 
“That it is expedient to remove ‘the 
restrictions which prevent the free car- 
riaije of goods by sea to and from the 
United Kingdom and the British pos- 
sessions abroad, and to amend the laws 
I'egulating the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom, subject nevertheless 
to such control by her Majesty in 
Council as may be necessary ; and also 
to amend the laws for the registration 
of ships and seamen.” This motion 
gave rise to most able and instructive 
debates in both houses of Parliament. 

7. On the part of the promoters of 
the bill, it was arjmed by Mr Labou- 
chere, Sir James Graham, l^rd John 
Russell, and Mr Gladstone : * “ The 
Kavigatio^i I^aws rested upon three fun- 
damental principles : they secured to 
this country the monopoly of the colo- 
nial trade, of the long- voyage trade, 
and the carrying or indirect European 
trade. Of the first, great part is al- 
ready gone front the etfect of the reci- 
procity systenij and it is the height of 
injustice, under suph circumstances, to 
refuse to the colonies the abolition of 
'restrictions of which they have always 
complained, and which true wisdom 
foils us we shc^ld no longer exasperate 
them by refusing to remove. The do- 
cuments laid before the House illus- 
trate the evils of which tlie Colonies 
complain, and which Canada in par- 
ticular suffers, from the Navigation 
Laws. They throw grievous impedi- 

* Mr Gladstone spoke most ably on the 
subject, and voted with the Liberals; but 
his speech was so mixed im with considera- 
tions on the other side, as^o call forth the 
remark of Mr Drummond, which elicited 
general cheera, that he had spoken on one 
side, and voted on the other.— Pari. Dtb. 


ments in the way of an advantageous 
trade between Canada and the Ame- 
rican territory, both of which are sit- 
uated on the margin of the lakes ; for 
how cohld BO distant a traffic be cai*- 
riedon prosperously by British vessels? 
In regard to the long- voyage trade, the 
system is inconsistent, and inverts the 
true principles of commerce ; while in 
regain to the monopoly of the carrying 
European trade, it aepends on its being 
confined to ourselves, and as long as 
we could secure that, it was no doubt 
advantageous. But it is no longer 

C ible to do so, for other countries 
) shown that they are aware of the 
injustice to them of this one-sided 
system, and that they arc determined 
either to abrogate or retaliate for it. 
Is it not wise then for this country, 
which has been the first to introduce a 
liberal system into commerce, to com- 
plete it by placing the laws upon a 
rational footing, exchanging a narrow 
for an enlarged and liberal policy ? If 
other countries shall not follow our 
good example, it is easy to re-enact the 
restrictions, in whole or in part, with 
reference to such countries as shall 
adopt a policy prejudicial to British 
interests. Great inconvenfonce also 
has resulted from the obligation in 
the present laws ou shipownei'sto tako . 
.a ceiiiain number of apprentices, and 
this it is proposed to repeal. 

8. “Little real advantage has en- 
sued to the British shipowners from 
the laws, who, by the very policy of 
these laws, are exposed to competition 
in the long - voyage trade in -(every 
country where competition is most 
dangerous to them. All the tests 
which have been applied proye the 
ability of British shipowners to com- 
pete with the foreign. Even in the 
American trade, British ships have 
increased more rapidly than the for- 
eign. The laws in many cases act 
as a protection to foreign ships at 
the expense of . the British ; and 
while practically they are of little 
benefit to the shipowner, their re- 
strictions operate, especially fri emer- 
gencies, very injuriously upon con- 
sumers, and ultimately Upon ship- 
owners themselves. If a commercial 
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marino is necessary to sustain onr 
navy, Free Trade has increased, and 
must still farther iiicreasei that mar- 
ine. It is absurd to suppose that a 
system which goe§ largely to increase 
tlie commerce between nation and 
iiatioi^is not to benefit the shijiping 
interests of the nation which is at 
once the centre of that commerce 
and the greatest trading nation in the 
world. The British shipowners will, 
by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
without doubt be exposed to a sharp 
competition from the Baltic and the 
United States all over the world. 
Some compensation to the^ British 
shipowner is due for this disadvan- 
tage, and the compensation is to be 
found in the opening of new fields of 
commerce by the system of conditional 
relaxation. The effect, of that system 
would be to give to the vessels of such 
states as conferred privileges upon our 
shipping corresponding advantages in 
our ports. Such a sj’stem would be 
an equal advantage to both sides. 

9. ** It is a mistake to say that the 
commercial interests of the country 
are unfavourable to the bill, and have 
.spoken out against it. There are, in- 
deed, a few, petitions on that side pre- 
sented by respectable parties ; but 
they are flw in number in comparison 
of the great body on the ^ther side. 
The measure now on the table has 
been Jirought forward by the repro- 
.sentatives of the great towns and em- 
])oria of commerce. The measure has 
been^ introduced on the responsibility 
of the metnber for London (Lord John 
Russell), and it has been supported 
throughout by the representatives of 
the chief scats of commerce — Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Newcastle, and the 
West Riding. Without declaring re- 
ciprocity a condition of our oi>ening 
our ports to foreign vessels, it will cx- 
tenci commerce and promote mutual 
intercourse all over the world, and in 
that event the lion’s share is sure to 
fall to England. Admitting that the 
superiority of our mercantile marine 
is the keystone of our naval power, 
the measure is entitled to sui)port, be- 
cause there is no reason to suppose 

VOL. VIII. 


it will injure our mercantile marine. 
The complication of our reciprocity 
treaties is another and a most power- 
ful reason for repealing the Navigation 
l.<aws at once, for' they have now be- 
come so involved that none but those 
whose attention is constantly given to 
the subject can bear them in mind. 

10. **Biit, most Of all, the repeal 
of these laws is indispensable, if we 
would preserve our colonial empire 
from dismemberment. The colonies, 
in paiticular Canada, have spoken out 
on the subject : it is now evident that 
unless we are prepared cither to con- 
cede this, or to return to the protec- 
tive system, and reimpose the duties 
on foreign corn, we shall lose Canada. 
The urgency of the question, in this 
point of view, is such that it will ad- 
mit of no delay. If wo attach any 
importance to the retention ot Canada, 
no time is to be lost in f)as8ing the 
bill jiow before the House. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the Navi^- 
tion Laws are a support to the ship- 
ping interest of the country. In fact, 
the ohl reliance on im 2 )re.ssment for 
the manning of the royal navy is 
mainly owing to the injurious opera- 
tion of these laws. If u change has 
become necessary, now is the time to 
make it, when the old’ protective sys- 
tem has been abandoned in regard to 
the producing interests both of the 
mother country and the colonies: it 
is indispensable to consummate the 
commercial policy on which the coun- 
try has embarked. Without it all that 
.had been done would prove infirm: 
with it, that which had been achieved 
could not easily be undone. This mea- 
sure, then, is the great battle-field on 
which the last stiuggle 'must take 
place between reaction and ])rogress. 
The peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try during the last year are mainly to 
be ascribed to recent legislation, and 
to go back now to protective dulies 
might lead to convulsions ujid fatal 
consequence!).” 

11. Oil the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Hferries, Mr Disraeli, 
and Lord Derby, who found an unex- 
pected but powerful ally in Lord 
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Brougham : “ The Nayigation Laws 
have secured to this country a large 
commercid marine, and laid the Ibnn- 
dation, in a nuiQerous and trained 
hod^ of seaman, of our maritime su- 
penon*^ : andthe question is, Are you 
^ diminish that foundation, and les- 
^ tl^it superiority, in order to carry 
out a favourite theory? The reasons 
assigned in support of the change are 
visionary and problematical : the dan- 
. gers with whiw it is fraught, real and 
imminent. It is said Canada demands 
this measure, because' she has lost the 
benefit of protection : that is to say, 
having done one foolish thing, and 
essentially figured one great interest, 
you must do another foolish thing and 
iixin another great interest in order 
to put them on a footing of equality. 
The' fact is undoubted that foreign 
diips can be built and navigated 
cheaper than they can in this coun- 
ty, for this plain reason, that many 
of them have the materials of ship- 
^ building at their own doors, whereas 
* ours must be broi^ht from a distance, 
and all of them, except the Ameri- 
cans, pay less than half the wages to 
their seamen, fiiitish ships, it- is 
now proved, do not last longer than 
forei^ : how, then, can our ^ipown- 
ers, labouring under these disadvan- 
tages, compete with foreign? The 
result of the reciprocity treaties, which 
has been to seriously increase the pro- 
portion of foreign to home shipping 
in trade with all the countries with 
which they have been concluded, 
should make us pause before we apply 
the same system to our entire mari-' 
time interests. The proposed aboli- 
tion , of the seamen apprenticeship sys- 
tem is, if possible, still more h^ard- 
Otis ; for it goes directly to diminish 
' the skill and lessen the efficiency of 
the seamen who are employed in the 
mercantile marine, from whom alone 
our royal navy must be manned. 

12. “ It is in vain to say that, hav- j 
ing taken protection from agriculture, | 
we must remove it from shipping also. 
If that argument has any force, it 
amounts to this, that having done 
wrong once, wo must do so on every 
future occasion, and shun as you| 


would a pestilence any return to right 
principles. But in truth there is no 
indissoluble connection between free 
trade in grain and the removal of all 
protection from dipping. Each case 
must be judged of by its own circum- 
stances, and by them alone, irmspec- 
tive of past deed^ be they wise ones 
or errors. Reaction is indeed to be 
dreaded ; but not because, Jike repent- 
ance, it is the first ^ep fo reforma- 
tion, but because it can proceed only 
from the agony of a suffering people. 
The present bill is not called for by 
any great interest in the country, or 
any loud popular voice ; it is the more 
shift of a pai-ty to elude or conceal the 
consequences of their own measures, 
which they have forced upon a reluc- 
tant people auda hesitatingparlioment. 
Last year we were told that Free Trade 
had taken such root in tlie minds of 
the people that reaction was impos- 
sible: and already it has become so 
strong, that the main ar|piment ad- 
duced in favour of the bill is the dan- 
ger of a prolon^d contest between that 
principle andtM old protective system. 

13. ** The time is coming when the 
people of England will no longer 
be satisfied with vague declamations 
about progress: they will ask what 
they are progressing to ? We are told 
we may look for rebellion in Ireland 
unless this bill is passed. Is this, 
then, the fruit of your boasted free- 
trade measures : to threaten tHe dis- 
memberment of the empire, to phick 
the brightest jewel from the Crown, 
unless another peat interest of the 
State is sacrificed ? Probably we shall 
be told at this rate, next year, that 
the shipowners and sailors wRl re- 
volt, unless a sacrifice to appease 
them is made of the royal navy, which 
now competes with their industry. 
Are the results of Free Trade, so far 
as they have gone, so veiy encouraging 
as to call for a prolongation and exten- 
sion of the system ? During the three 
years which have passed since Free 
Trade was established, the poor-rates 
have increased 17 per centfthe capital 
of the country has decreased a nun- 
dred millions, and the deposits in the 
savings banks have been lessened to 
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the extent of a half. Is that a reason 
for extending the same system to an- 
other great interest in the State, and 
that the one which is the foundation 
on which our maritime superiority and 
national independence rest ? 

14. ** The' present Question is not 
one of Free Trade : it has nothing to 
do with tliat question any more than 
the manning of the royal navy has. 
Adam l^im, Ml* Hushisson, Mr Wash- 
ington, Mr Madison, have all declared 
in favour of a protective system to 'en- 
courage the breed of native seamen. 
The Navigation Laws did not create a 
monopoly in favour of our colonies : 
that has long ago been demonstrated. 
It is to no purpose in this question to 
refer to the statistical returns which 
show the growth of our shipping, ir- 
respeqtive of that of foreign states. 
The real question is, in what relative 
proportion have they advanced, and 
to what goal are they tending ? Judg- 
ing by this standard, the dangers of 
free-trade in shipping are immense, 
and cannot be exaggerated. It may I 
well make us pause when we recollect 
that the measures we are considering 
may jeopardise 4,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, navigated by 230,000 seamen, 
who now ride triumphant on every 
sea of the globe. Consider the effects 
of our false and meddling despicable 
foreign poU^, and sa}’, are we prepared 
for the maritime wars which, sooner or 
later, he its inevitable conse- 

quence f That man is bold who en- 
tertains no apprehension for 'the peace 
of Europe, and can look across the 
(Jhannel and see the character of the 
Republic there established without 
fear. Look at Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, all 'wrapt in flames, and can it 
be said that Europe is in a period of 
profound peace ? Is this a period for 
making great and portentous changes 
in a navy by which victories have been 
nobly won, and immortal triumphs 
gained? Is this a time for reducing 
our thousand ships of war to a hun- 
dred? The slave-trade, which "we 
have madd^such efforts to extirpate, 
will spring up afresh when the Ame- 
ricans, Danes, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians are admitted by this bill into 


what has hitherto been our carrying 
trade.”* . J a 

15. The! amendment proposed by 
Mr Hemes was rejected, and the biU 
passed in the Commons by a majority 
of 61 ; the numbers being 275 to 214, 
In. the liords, however, the division 
was more narrow, the majority being 
only 10. So close a division on a 
question vital to the Administration, 
awakened doubts as to its stability ;• 
and reports soon began to fly about of 
a change of Government. These re- 
ports, however, were premature ; the 
bill became law without any further 
discussion, and Ministers recovered 
their majority sufficiently on other 
questions to be enabled to caiTy on 
the government. Thus this great 
change, extricated from the colluion 
of party interests and passions, took 
its place as part of the settled institu-^ 
tions of the State. 

16. Perhaps there is none of the 
great questions which have been agi- 
tated in the country during the forty ^ 
years embraced in this History, which' 
have been so quickly brought to the 
test of experience, as this of the 
abolition of the Navigation Laws. 
The two most bulky articles of com- 
merce, as Adam Smith calls them, 
Man and Com, come, shortly after it 
was introduced, to be conveyed to an 
unprecedented extent, across the ocean, 
to and from the British empire. The 
gold discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia ere long raised prices above 30 
per cent over the whole world, and 
stimulated speculation to such an enor- 
mous extent, that the exports of Great 
Britain in 1860 reached £164, 000,000, 
and the imports £210,000,000, real 
value, being more than double of what 
they had been when the Navigation 
Laws were repealed, f Two terrible 
wars broke out in the Crimea and In- 
dia, each of which required the trans- 
portation of a hundred thousand men 
and horses, along with artillery in pro- 

* The last paragraph but one is taken from 
Mr Disraeli’s, the last from Lord Brougham’s, 
admirable argument on the subject. 

t In 1864 the computed value of the Im- 
ports was £274,863,924; the declared and 
computed value of the Exports, £212,656,542. 
^tatisf/ical Abstract, No. XII., p. 18. 
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portion, across the ocean. Ho circum- 
stances could be conceived so favour- 
able to a great experiment on the 
Nangation Laws— so favourable, in- 
deed, that they might well have con- 
cealed its effects, and made them appear 
highly beneficial, when in fact they 
wore the very reverse. From the ef- 
fects which the change has produced, 
some idea may be foimed of what they 
'are likely to'^be under circumstances 
less propitious. 

17. From tlie returns presented to 
Parliamejit it appears, that while un- 
der the protective system the Biitish 
shipping had increased from 922,000 
tons in 1801, to 1,599,274 tons in 
1821, the foreimi employed in the 
British trade had declined^ during the 
same ])eriod, from 780,155 tons to 
396,256. On the other hand, under 
the reciprocity, which was a semi-free- 
trade system applied to particular 
countries, the British tons had in- 
creased from 1,664,186 tons in 1822, 
to 4,884,210 in 1849, and the foreign 
had increased from 469,151 tons in the 
former period, to 2,035,690 in the 
same year. In otlier 'words, during 
the twenty-seven years of peace, the 
llritish tonnnge had tri'pledy but the 
foreign tonnage employed in carrying 
on our trade had increased nearly five- 
fold. But during the eleven years 
which elapsed from 1850 to 1860, both 
inclusive, subsequent to the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, while tlie Brit- 
ish shipping increased, under all the 
favourable cin-umstaiices above men- 
tioned, only from 4,700,000 tons to 
6,889,000, the foreign, during the 
samv period, swelled from 2,400,000 
tons to 5,283,000 tons. In other 
wmrds, in eleven years subsequent to 
the repeal of the Navigation Ija\vs, 
the British shipping has increased 41 
per cent, the foreign 111 per cent. 
The clearances of the United tangdom 
from 1843 to 1848 exhibited an increase 
of 30 per cent ; and from 1849 to 
1858, of 65 per cent. During the 
first of these periods, the (Jearanccs of 
foreign ve.ssel8 exhibited, in the fn-st 
period, an increase of 46 per cent, and 
in the laslf suhseqmut to the repeal^ of 
90 per cent. Tliat is, under the pro- 


tective system, the annual increment 
of British shipping was three times 
that of the foreign : under the reci- 
procity system, the increase of foreign 
shipping has been a half more than 
the British ; and in the first eleven 
years after the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, the rate of increase of foreign 
shipping has been nearly three times 
that of British. The returns on which 
these results are founded are all given 
in ^ the note below, taken from the 
Board of Trade returns ; * and it is 
evident from them, that in a few years 
the foreign shipping em^doyed in car- 
lying on our trade will come to exceed 
tne British. The' vital importance of 
this change will not be duly appreci- 
ated unless it is recollected, that under 
the free-trade system, on an average a 
third, and in years of scarcity a half, 
of the whole food of our people has 


* 1. British and Forkion Tonnaok, 1801- 



1821- 

-Protection. 


Yearn. 

BrttiBh. 

Forciirn. 

Total. 

ISOl 

922,694 

780,135 

1,702,709 

1806 

904,867 

612,904 

1,517,271 

1810 

896,001 

i;i76.248 

9,072,244 

1814 

1,290,248 

699,287 

4,880,536 

1819 

1,809,128 

542,664 

^851,812 

1821 

1,699,274 

396,256 

l,9054i30 


British Tonnage increased oS 9 to 15‘; Fo- 
reign declined as 7 to 3. 


II. British and Foreion Tonnage, 1822- 
1819— llEClPROCITY. 


Yean. 

1822 

Rritixh. 

1,064,186 

Pordgii. 

460,151 

Total. 

2,133,837 

1827 

2,086,898 

751,864 

2,839,762 

1832 

2,185,980 

639,079 

2,825,059 

1837 

2,017,166 

1,005,940 

3,628,101 

1842 

3,294,725 

1,205,803 

4,500.628 

1847 

4,942,094 

2,2*3,9.W 

7,196,08.3 

1849 

4,884,210 

2,0.35,690 

0,919,000 


British Tonnnge incieased 8 to 1 ; Foreign, 
from 46 to 2i3, or 44 to 1. 


111. British and Foreign Tonnage, 1850- 
1800-<^Fre1':'Trade in Shipping. 


Yoorn. 

Britlah. 

lioreign. 

Total. 

1850 

4,700,199 

2,400,277 

7,100,476 

1851 

4,938,386 

2,938,708 

7,872,094 

18.52 

4,934,863 

2,952.584 

7,787,447 

1853 

6,055, .343 

3,887,763 

8,943,100 

1854 

5, .374, 551 

3,780,816 

6,161,366 

18,5.5 

5,27D,792 

8,660,447 

8,961,239 

1856 

6,390,715 

4,102,419 

10,553,1.34 

1857 

6,853,705 

4,621,494 

11,475,199 

1858 

6,439,201 

4, .522,499 

10,961,700 

1859 

G,.585,112 

4,630,810 

11,221,922 

1860 

6,889,009 

6,283,776 

12,172,785 


Increase of British Tonnage, as 47 to 68, or 
41 per cent; of Foreign, ns 24 to 52, o^ 111 
per cent.— PoRTFR, 397, Sd edit . ; statistical 
AbstrofA^ No. XII., p. M. 
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come to depend on foreign supplies. 
These facts regarding the comparative 
progress of Biitish and foreign ship- 
ping, since the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws in 1849, become the more 
important from the now ascertained 
and great decline in the seaiiieii em- 
ployed in fisheries^ belonging to the 
United Kingdom dunng the same term. 
From the report of the Committee on 
the Irisli Fisheries, June 1805, it ap- 
pears that “in 1846 there were 19,883 
vessels, manned by 93,073 men and 
boys, engaged in the Irish Fisheries ; 
while in 18G4 there were only 9300 
vessels so employed, manned by 40,946 
men and boys,” showing a decline in 
eighteen yetirs of Free Trade of 10,583 
boats and 52,127 men and boys ! The 
importance of this great decline will 
not be duly appreciated unless Mr 
(^ol)den’s words arc recollected — “To 
Great Britain now maritime snperior- 
ily is tM condition of existence.*' 

18. It was evident from the anima- 
tion of this debate, that iiotwitlistand- 
ing their fre(iueiit defeats, the Protec- 
tionists did not as yet give up the 
contest, and deemed it still ])ossible 
to*obtain some relief for the suffering 
agricultural interest. Accordingly, on 
the 8th March Mr Disraeli made a 
motion for a readjustment of the di- 
rect taxation of the country, in such a 
way us to take off some of the burdens 
which now exclusively affected the 
lauded property of the kingdom. It 
must be confessed, the facts he ad- 
duced were sufficiently striking. From 
the parlmmentary retui-ns to which he 
rcfen’cd, it ap]ieare<], that of the di- 
rect taxation of the country, no less 
than £12,000,000 a-ycat was exclu- 
sively levied upon the land, although, 
of tlie entire ^u'operty of the kingdom 
rated to the income-tax, whieJi unioiiiit- 
ed to £186,000,000, only £67,000,000 
came from heritable juoiierty. Why, 
he asked, should one.-thiid of the pro- 
perty of the kingdom be exclusively 
burdened with so heavy a load of di- 
rect taxation as £12,000,000, being 
more than double tlie existing income- 
tax, which was £5,600,000? “Tile 
injustice of tliia exclusive and class 
taxation upon the land appeared the 


more striking, when it is recollected 
that, of all interests in the country, 
the land has suffered most under the 
eflects of lecent legislation; and that 
it is already the boast of the Free- 
traders, expressed in, the House of 
Commons by their leader Mr Villicrs, 
that by the introduction of that 
change, the consumers of food have 
gained — in other words, the jirodueeis 
of food have lost — £93,000,000 a-year ! 
Thus, you select a fragment of tlie 
community possessing only a tim’d of 
its income, which has been enormous- 
ly injured by recent legislation, while 
all others have been proportionally 
benefited, to subject it to three times 
the incoitic-tnx %vhich the rest of the 
community bears!" It is difficult to 
see what answer, founded in reason 
and justice, could be made to this ap- 
])C£il ; but the free-trade majority in 
the House of Commons threw' out the 
propo.siil by a majority of 91 — the 
numbers being 280 to 189. 

19. Notwithstanding the proof so 
often exhibited of the number and re- 
solute character of the free-trade ma- 
jority ill the House of Commons, it is 
probable that the strength of tlie case 
for a readjustment of ilircct taxation 
was such, that it W’ould in the course 
of time have worked out some legisla- 
tive change on the subject, were it not 
that several circiiinstanees combined 
to strengthen the party that supported 
Free Trade, and conrealed f(jr a hcason 
its injurious effect. The fiist of these 
was the enormous extent of the emi- 
gration going qn at that time. The 
effect of this change upon the market 
for labour, and the reniiineration wdiicli 
it received, was immense ; for it kept 
up w^ages at a comparatively high levid 
wdien the price of subsistence was ra- 
pidly fulling. Wages for country la- 
tiour in Ireland, which in 1845 had 
been 4d. a-day, were now 2s., and the 
.same effect was. observable in a lesser 
degree in Great Britain. The second 
w'as the iminense amount of labour re- 
({uired for tlie comiilctioii of the rail- 
ways which had been set on foot dur- 
ing 1815 and 1846, and took many 
years for tlieir completion. The mul- 
titude of w'urknicii and artisans cm- 
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ployed in tlie ■ construction of these, 
powerfullv contributed to keep up the 
wages of labour aiid increase ^e gene- 
ral wellbeing of society in all classes 
except the agricultural. The third 
circumstance was the gold discoveries 
^in California and Australia, which was 
‘gradually coming to raise prices con- 
siderably all over the world, and, by 
conseq\iently encouraging speculation 
everywhere, gave an immense impulse 
to manufacturing industry of every 
sort. The manufacturera, and whole 
inhabitants of towns, felt the benefi- 
cial influence of these circumstances 
in the augmented wages of their la- 
bour, while the money they received 
in exchange for it was worth 40 per 
cent more in consequence of the fall 
to that extent in the cost of subsist- 
ence. This was all sedulously asciibcd 
by the free- trade party to the effect of 
their measures, and with such success 
that nearly the whole urban population 
came to adopt it as the basis of their 
political creed. But these very cir- 
cumstances, which so largely benefit- 
ed the manufacturing and commercial 
classes, only aggravated the sufferings 
of the agricultural, for they forcibly 
kept up the wages of labour at a level 
higher than had ever been known, at 
the very time when the vast importa- 
tion of foreign gi*ain had lowered by a 
third the price of their produce. 

20. If the prices of foreign and 
British grain had continued after the 
change of 1846 the same respectively 
as they had been before it, the conse- 
■<iuence must have been the almost en- 
tire destruction of British agriculture. 
But three circumstances have inter- 
vened since the change, and had an 
important effect in luitigating the 
consequences with which it otherwise 
would have been attended. The first 
of these was the very considerable and 
permanent rise wliich took place in 
the price of foreim grain, and especi- 
ally wheat, in the great grain-coun- 
tries of. Europe. So entirely is tlie 
price of grain in them, as measured 
by the markets of Dantzic and Odessa, 
dependent on the amount of export 
which is practicable to foreign ooun- 
tries, and especially Great Brttain, 


that it has been raised permanently 
fully 40 per cent by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws ; it has risen from an aver- 
age of 25s. a quarter to one of nearly 
35s. This, coupled with the natural 
protection to British agriculture which 
arises from the cost of freight from 
the countries whe^ the corn is grown, 
has gone far to mitigate the severity 
of the blow which had fallen on tlie 
farmers of this country; a striking 
instance of the manner in which the 
wise povisions of nature mitigate the 
injunouB consequences ofhas^ or self- 
ish legislation. * 

21. The second of these circum- 
stances is the great improvements 
which, at the same period, and not a 
little owing to the change, took place 
in farming over the whole countr}', 
especially by improved draining. This 
may appear a strange and anomalous 
result to have flowed from a change 
which so seriously lessened the value of 
agricultural produce, and consequently 
the remuneration of British rural iti- 
dustry; but in reality it is not so. 
The same thing for a long time was 
observed in the West Indies, when 
the profits of their cultivation wbre 
so grievously affected by the emanci- 
pation of the negroes and the reduc- 
tion of the duties on foreign sugars. 
It arose in both cases from the desire 
to com-peTisate redimtim of price hy in- 
crease of production. Experience has 
proved that the system of tile-drain- 
ing, when rightly executed, i*aised the 
produce of corn lands abemt 30, and 
grass lands about '46 per cent, from 
whence may be conceived h'6w vast a 
change in the productive power of 
British agiiculture this felicitous dis- 
coveiy has mode. But as the price of 
cereal produce of every soi*t was so 
ruinously low, and in 1849, 1850, and 
1851, after the corn-law repeal had 
come into full operation, the price of 
wheat sank to .44s., 40s., and S8s. re- 
spectively, this altei'ed system df agri- 
culture ran chiefly into an increased 
pasturage and improved mode of deal- 
ing with green crops, instead of any 
audition to corn-fields. Every one 
who lived in Britain during these 
years must have seen how generally 
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this change took place at that time. 
The unfoitunate jealousy of the Eng- 
lish farmers has prevented the magni- 
tude of Ihis change from being ascer- 
tained in their country by statistical 
evidence ; but in Ireland, Captain 
Larcom’s reports prove that while 
the production of wheat was lessened 
within five years of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws by above 2,000,000 quar- 
ters, the surface of grass land, and 
the average in green crops, has oon- 
siderablv increased ; and the « ascer- 
tained &ct, that with the great lise 
of prices consequent on the gold dis- 
coveries and the Crimean war, the pro- 
duction of wheat in Scotland increased 
100,000 quarters in a single year, may 
give some idea of the con'esponding 
diminution in the growth of that cereal 
which took place during the great fall 
of prices whicli resulted from the estab- 
lishment of free tmde in grain.* 

• 22. A third circumstance which 
tended pow’erfully to counteract at 
this period the depressing effect of the 
fall of prices in grain cou8e({ueut on 
the repeal of the Corn IjUws, was 
the completion of the vast net - 
work of railways which overspread 
all the fertile and some of the 
desolate parts of the British Islands. 
The extent to which this railway 
system of communication has been 
pushed, the sums of money which 
have been expended upon it, and the 
effect it has had ii])oii loiral industry 
an^ the balance of political parties 
in the State, are equally astonishing. 
From a parliamentary report in the 
year 1858, it ap]H;ars that the total 

* Production of Grain, Potatoes, 
1849 T 


sfim, authorised to be raised in ordi- 
nary shares, preference shares, and 
loans, for British railw'ays, up to the 
year 1857, amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of £370,000,000, of which 
£303,000,000 had been actually raised 
and expended. The eflect of this 
enormous expenditure of capital on' 
purposes entirely domestic, and giv- 
ing employment exclusively to our 
own people, has been immense; and 
its consequences npon the agricultural 
interests iiaVe been in the highest de- 
gree important. By it the monopoly 
of the fanners in the neighbourhood 
of the great towns has been destroyed, 
and markets opened, especially for 
butcher-meat and the produce of the 
dairy, to^ rural labour in even the 
most remote parts of the country. To 
such all extent has this result ensued, 
that cattle are now sent up in a day 
from the uplands of Aberdeenshire 
and Morayshire to London, at a cost 
of 20s. a-head — a sum not greater than 
was lost ill value by the animal in 
driving during three days from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh by the roads ; and 
an enterprising Scotch shipowner, f 
who has transferred part of his , great 
capital to Ireland, has 1500 acres of 
tuinips in his own hands in the north 
of that island, and within five miles 
of his estate, finds a ready-money mar- 
ket for his cattle at a railway station, 
all of them going direct to London. 

23. Another consetpicncc of a very 
singular and unexpected kind has 
arisen from the establishment of the 
railway system in Britain — namely, a 
great extension of the urban political 

AND Green Chops in Ireland from 
1853. 


TflUi. 

Wheat. 
Barrel!, SO at. 

Potatooa 
Bam'la, 20 at 

Turnips. 

Toiia. 

Mangold WurcL 
Tona 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

3,641,198 

2,604,164 

2,508,963 

1,938,941 

1,904,302 

32,112,679 

31,567,917 

35,528,175 

34,044,831 

45,932,301 

5,805,848 

5,439,005 

6,081,320 

5,675,847 

6,562,471 

.346,505 

364,036 

466,235 

657,139 

588,1»88 


—AgrUMlturaX Returns, “ Ireland,” 1848, p. 5, Introd.; 1855, p. xv. Intn»d. 

Wheat raised In Scotland:— In 1855, 191,300 qrs.; in 1856, 261,842 qrs ; in 1857, 298,400 
i\m.—HighUt 7 id Society's Returns in these y/enrs. ^ 

For the still more striking conflimation of these remarks on Irish agriculture from 1855 
to 1803, see tlie table given ante, chap. Ixiii. § 61, Rote, 
t Mr Pollock, of FoUook, Gllmour, & Co., of Qreeuouk. * 
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interest in rural districts. This, like 
all the other changes introduced by 
time, was nnotworved in its origin, 
and only began' .to attract attention 
when it had come to make a great and 
lasting alteration in the balance of 
parties. As iimcli and generally as it 
has brought the produce of the whole 
country into the towns, has it brought 
the interests and ideas of the great 
towns into the country. It is the 
great towns, however, only which have 
in this manner been spread over the 
country; the small towns are com- 
yjaratively withered and dried up, 
from the superior attractions for cus- 
tomers of the shops and places of busi- 
ness in the largo ones. But in the 
great commercial and inaiiiifacturiug 
cities the cliange has been great and 
decisive. Their increasing weitlth and 
iiiif)ortance has resulted in a general 
migration of the more wealthy citizens 
to country residences within a circuit 
of twenty or thirty miles around their 
boundaries, where they have their 
homes, and their families are estab- 
lished, and from whence the men re- 
turn daily to their places of business 
during the forenoon in the great com- 
mercial emporiums to which they be- 
long. The effect of this migration of 
urban classes and interests into the 
countiy has been in the highest de- 
gree important. These citizens of 
towns, for the most yiart, -have carried 
into the country the ideas and wishes 
of towns ; they have overspread the 
counties with city influence. The vast 
majjority of these citizens are Liberal ; 
their homes are in the country, but 
their hearts and their interests are in 
towns. As commercial towns in all 
ages have been the centres of demo- 
cratic influences, and rural districts of 
conservative, it may be conceived how 
great has been the effect of this trans- 
ference of country political influence 
to city majorities. 

24. ■ although these circum- 
stances tended powerfully, even be- 
fore the gold discoveries came into 
operation, to counteract the depress- 
ing eifect of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, yet the iirst effect of that re- 
peal was in the highest degree dis- 


tressing, and produced an unprece- 
dented amount of suffering and conse- 
quent clamour among the agricultural 
classeq in every part of the countiy. 
In 1850 and 1851 especially, when the 
price of the quarter of wlieat was 40s. 
and 39s., the outcry was universal. 
Meetings were held in London, Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, and almost every 
county town in Great Britain, when* 
the most alarming statements w^ere 
put forth as to the depressed state of 
agriculture in all its brani^hcs, and the 
utter ruin which must oyertake cul- 
tivation, if Protection in some form 
were not restored. It is no wonder 
these statements were hiadc; for the 
fall of at least a third in wdieat, from 
an average of 56s. to one of 40s., at a 
time when usages were higher rather 
than the reverse, was to sweep away 
entirely the profits of cultivation, and 
leave the fanner nothing either to ])ay 
his rent or subsist his family. The 
stoiy told at all these m(*etings was 
the same — ^that they could not com- 
pete with foreign cultiyatoi’s, wlio 
raised gi'ain by means of labourers 
paid 4d. a-day, while they Avere pay- 
ing 2s., and that to avoid min they 
had no alternative but to turn their 
arable lands into grass, and abandon, 
except in the most favoured situa- 
tions, all attempts to raise grain crops. 
This, again, led to a fresh set of evils ; 
for the quantity of corn lands sinl- 
denly turned into pasture produced 
such an increase in the supply ol' 
butcher-meat, that it fell in a ])i‘opor- 
tion even more alanning than the re- 
duction in the price of grain. Meat 
sank from 9d. to 6d. and 5d. a pound : 
the complaint was universal among 
the graziers that, after buying shecf> 
or cattle and feeding them for six 
months, they were obliged to sell them 
lower than they had acquired them. 
In a word, the landlords and fanners 
in every part of the country were in 
despair; and the outcry raised was 
so general and violent, that, in former 
times, it must inevitably have led to 
a change of measures. 

25. The Free-traders, while these 
violent declamations were going on on 
one side, made no attempt to get up a 
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counter-ogitation on the other. They 
knew that the Beform Bill had given 
them the command, through the bor- 
oughs, of three -fifths of the scuts in 
the House of Commons, although two- 
thirds of the entire inhabitants of the 
empire were directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on agriculture for their sup- 
port. Conscious of this, they allowed 
the Protectionists to get- it all their 
own way in the public meetings, and 
calmly awaited the decision of the 
House of Commons, where they were 
sure of a majority on the question at 
issue. The journals wdii»*h supported 
their side contented themselves w'ith 
observing that, although without 
doubt the prices of rural produce had 
fallen very considerably, yet the efforts 
which were eveiywhere making to ex- 
tend and improve agricultural indus- 
try by draining, enclosing, and the 
use of guano, ailorded a sufficient proof 
that prices had not yet declined so 
much as to check it, and therefore 
that the reduction of ))rice was a gi eat 
benefit to the other classes of the eoni- 
munity, and no injustice to tlio farm- 
er. He was mereiy deprived of the 
benefit of an unjust monopoly, and 
brought to a level whi(jh, without 
being injurious to rural industry, is 
consistent with justice to the otlier 
\ great interests of the Empire. 

J 26. The question came on for final 
I discussion, after it hud been exhausted 
I by rcpcjited debates previously in Par- 
'piament and the country, on the 23d 
I November. 1852, on amotion brought 
forward by Mr Villiers, the purj)ort of 
which was to pledge the country to the 
piinciplcs of Free Trade.* It was main- 
tained by the mover, and Mr Bright 
and Mr Gladstone: “All are agreed 

» “ That it is the opinion of this House 
that the improved eondition of the oountrj’, 
and particularly of the imlustnous classes, is 
mainly the reanlt of recent commercial legis- 
lation, an(^ espeeiallyof the Aet. of 1846, whieli 
established the free admission of foi eign com, 
and that that Act was a wise, just, and bene- 
ficial measure. That it is tlie opinion of this 
lIoiiBC that the mninteniinee and fnrlher ex- 
tension of the policy of Fiee Trade will best 
enable the pro]ierty and industry of the coun- 
try to bear the bui^dens to which they are 
exposed, anil Avill most contribute to the 
general contentment and welfare of the peo- 
ple.’* — Ami. lieg. 1852, p. luJ. 
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that recent legislation has improved 
the condition of the working classes : 
and that legiedation has been, partly 
with common consent, characterised 
as ‘wise, just, and beneficial.’ Every- 
thing which affects the piicc of food'is 
material to the condition of the jieople ; 
and the veiy argument so strongly 
urged on the otlier side, that tlie Act 
of 1846 has made so great a rcdnctioif 
in the price of suhsistence of all kinds, 
affords a measure of the benefit w'hicli 
it has conferred upon them. This 
benefit has not been partial or confined 
to the commercial classes only ; on the 
contrary, it has been universal, and 
]»ervad(*d as much the mral as the 
manufactuiing districts, the farmeir. 
and agricultural labourers as the mas- 
ter manufactiirei*s and ojicrative work- 
men. Undenial de statistics ]»rovc thi.«. 
On wliat otlier principle can we ex- 
plain the incmase of cxjiorls from 
£57,000,000 in 18-16 to £74.000,000 
I in 18.01, and the diminution of the 
I paupers relieved from 934,000 in 1849 
to 860,000 in 1851? Farmers have 
many grievances to complain of, which 
well deserve the attentionoftheHon.se, 
butihe withdrawal of protection is not 
among the number. They are injured 
by the laws authorising distraining 
for rent, the laws of bettlcmeiit, com- 
pensation I'or unexhausted improve- 
ments, nnd^the game law’s, but not by 
Free Trade. Their distresses are real, 
but they arc ascribed to a wrong caii.se 
by the gentlemen opposite, who liave 
so long I onverted them into a trading 
capital for J>arty purpo.scs. 

27. “ It is a mistake to .say that the 
improved eondition of the working 
classes is owing to the gold di.scovcries 
or emigration, and not to the efiects of 
recent commercial legi.shitioii. It is 
Free Trade, and Free Trade ojily.w’hich 
has done the w’hole. The o])inioii of 
the country is completely and irrevo- 
eably made np upon this point. TJie 
constant as.sertion of their own views 
by the Protectionists has done, during 
tlie last six years, incredible mischief, 
for it has gone far to mislead foreign 
natiuiiK on the subject, and prevented 
them from meeting us Ijy a oorrespoiid- 
iiig removal of their restrictions, lii 
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this country, however, there is but one 
opinion among all men of sense on the 
subject. The Protectionists have ap- 
pealed to the country, and lost the 
verdict 1 1 is of the utmost importance 
that it should not only" he affirmed by 
this House, but affirmed by so large a 
majority as to show the world that the 
policy of the country in regard to it is 
«xed and immutable^and that other na- 
tions would do vrell to descend into the 
same arena, and imitate our example. 

28. “ Notwithstanding the bitter 
exasperation and extraordinaiy pro- 
lon^tiori of this conflict now closing, 
a similar spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance still animates the House, 
which ])revailed when the change was 
introduced, and especially the honour- 
able author of it. 1 1 is our honour and 
pride to be his followers ; and if we are 
so, let us imitate him in the magnani- 
mity which was one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the man. 
When Sir R. Peel scu^ered the ties of 
ft ve-and- thirty years, he felt the price 
he was paying for the performance of 
his’ duty. He looked, perhaps, for his 
revenge ; but for what revenge did he 
look ? He did not seek to vindicate it 
by stinging speeches, or by motions 
carried in liis favour, or in favour of 
had policy, if they bore a sense of de- 
gradation and pain to the minds of 
honourably men. The viiidication to 
which he looked w’as this: he knew 
that the wisdom of his measures would, 
ill the end, secure their general accept- 
ance. He knew that those who had | 
opposed them from erroneous opinions 
would acknowledge them after com- 
petent ex])erieTice. He looked to see 
them established in the esteem and 
sound judgment of the country. He 
looked tp see them governing by slow' 
but sure degrees the policy of every 
nation of Ihe civilised world. He be- 
lieved that the aristocracy themselves 
would, in the' end, come to see that I 
he had never rendered them so great 
a service as when, ' with the whole 
weight of the Government, he propos- 
ed trie repeal of the Com Laws. His 
.belief was, that theirs w^as a great and 
sacred cause; Jhat the aristocracy of 
England was an element, in its poli- 
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tical and social system, with which the 
welfare of the country was irreparably 
wound up; and to him, therefore, it 
was a noble object of ambition to re- 
deem such a cause from association 
with a policy orimnally adopted in a 
stete of imperfect Know'ledge and erro- 
neous views, but which, with the clear 
light of experience poured upon it, was 
each day assuming more and more, in 
the view of the thinking portion of 
the community, the character of sordid 
and false.”* 

29. On the other side it was an- 
swered by Mr Disraeli, the Marquess 
of Granby, Sir John Pakington, and 
Sir E. B."Lytton: “ If, as alleged on 
the other side, ‘ enormous mischief’ 
has been produced by the conduct of 
the Protectionists, it is incumbent on 
this House to stigmatise it by a dis- 
tinct expression of opinion, concerning 
which tnere can he no mistake. The 
Protectionists opposed the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846 on tw6 grounds. 
The first, that it would prove injurious 
to tlie interests of labour; that it was 
a labourer’s, not a landlord’s question : 
the second, that it would prove inju- 
rious to a great national interest. The 
same objection was made to the repeal 
of the Sugar Laws and of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, so that since 1847 the na- 
tion has been incessantly occupied with 
discussions on agricultural, colonial, 
and shipping distress. Ffoin the time, 
however, that Hie change wa4 intro- 
duced till the present moment, no 
attempt has been made by the Pro- 
tectionists to restore the Corn Laws ; 
for this reason, that the facts had not 
as yet so fully declared th^selves as 
to wanant a demand for a return to 
the old policy. In this respect the 
Protectionists have imitated ^e con- 
duct of Sir R. Peel, and the parly which 
he headed, in regard to the Reform 
Bill, which they strenuously opposed 
while still under discussion, hut ac- 
cej)ted as an established fact when the 
change was finally adopted by the 
Legislature. 

30. “ There is in reality no ques- 

* Tlie concluding puTagraph is taken ver- 
hatim Trom Mr Gladstone's eloquent perora- 
tion. 
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tion before the House on which it is 
necessary to come to a division. If 
the object is to settle the question, the 
Government have acknowledged that 
the conduct of the country in the re- 
<jent elections w'as against the prin- 
ciples which they had supported, and 
they no longer attempted to struggle 
against it. This being so, it is a most 
unwise course, and grating to personal 
feelings, to compel {)ersous to confess 
that a measure was just which tliey 
knew had been the cause of severe 
suffering to many. Since 1846 it has 
been apparent to all on this side, that, 
after so great a change in our com- 
mercial iwlicy, the Legislature could 
not retrace its steps but in deference 
to the general voice of the country. 
They Sre free to confess that the 
chaniro has not as yet ai-rived, and 
therMore, without having changed their 
private opinions, they make no attempt 
to bring about a return to the former 
poliejr. Many of the gentlemen on 
this side could not concur with Sir 11. 
Peel when he introduced ,the measure 
of 1846 ; and in opposing him they 
made a great sacrilice, both of ])arty 
and personal feeling.” Air Disiueli 
concluded w'ith moving the following 
amendment: “That this House ac- 
knowledges with satisfaction that the 
cheapness of provisions, occasioned by 
recent legislation, has mainly .contri- 
buted to improve the condition and 
increase the comfoi't of th& working 
classes ; and that unrestricted coni pe- 
tition having been adopted, after due 
deliberation, os the principle of our 
commercial ‘s^tem, this House is of 
opinion that tt is the duty of Govern- 
ment miteservedly to adhere to that po- 
licy in those measures of financial and 
adminifiltrativc reform which, under 
the circumstances of the eountiy, they 
may deem it their duty to introduce.” 

31. It is evident, from the turn 
which this debate took, that the mind 
of the majority of the House was made 
up on the subject. The Liberals 
plunged into the whole question of 
FreeTrade, and repeated all the argu- 
ments by which they had so long and 
ably suppoiiied it. The Conseiwatives 
did not venture to dispute any longer 


the general question, but struggled 
only to render their fall as gentle as 
possible, and to avert the humiliation 
of being obliged to confess that the 
change they had so strenudusly oppos- 
ed was just and expedient. In prin- 
ciple, and apart from party consider- 
ations and triumphs, the amendment 
of Mr Disraeli did not differ from the 
motion of Mr Villiers. The amend- 
ment of Mr Disraeli was carried by a 
majority of 80, the numbera being 336 
to Lo 6; the Liberals, assured of their 
victory, generously foregoing an unne- 
cessary triumph over their opponents. 
After this decisive division on the gen- 
eral question, any subordinate matter, 
of whatever importance, was of no real 
public moment. An amendment pro- 
jiosed by Lord Palmerston, however, 
deserves to be noted, as affording a 
measure of the strength, or ratner 
weakness, of the Protectionists, wlio 
still, under circumstances the most 
adverse, adhered to their old colours. 
Before the division on tliis amendment 
took place, 71 members left the House, 
and it was earned by an overwhelming 
majority, the numbers being 468 to 
53.'* 

3^. Tlius was the principle of Free 
Trade and unrestricted' competition 
finally established in the British Le- 
gislature ; for the House of Peere, see- 
ing the overwhelming majority in the 
Commons, prudently abstained from 
any division; and a resolution, ] no- 
posed by the Alarquess of C’laiiiicartle, 
and slightly ainciided by Lord Har- 
rowby, w’as carried unanimously, 1o 
the effect that “ this House, thank- 
fully acknowledging the general pros- 

* Lord Palmerston’s motion w.*js as fol- 
lows: “That it is the opinion of tliia House 
that the improved condition of the (’oiiidiy, 
and esperiully the industrious (‘lasst's. is 
mainly tl»e rusiultof recent legislation, winch 
has cstahlishcd the principle of unrestricted 
competition, has abolished taxes imposed lor 
the purposes of protection, and has therebj'^ 
diminished the cost and iiierea.sed the almii- 
danee ctf the principal articles of the food of 
the people ; and that it is tlie opinion of this 
House that this policy, firmly maintained 
and prudently exteinicd, will best enable the 
industry of the country to bear its burdens, 
and will thereby most surely promote tho 
welfare and coiitentinent of the people.”— 
Ann. lltg. 1852, p. 142, 
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perity, and deeply sensible of the evils 1 ‘esolved only when time has developed 
attending frequent changes in the fi- tlie effect of the one set of causes w4th- 
nancial policy of the country, adheres out the simultaneous operations of the 
to the commercial system recently other. 

established; and would view with i-e- *33. The extreme severity of the 
gret any attempt to impede its opem- monetar 3 '^ crisis in 1848 had diffused 
tions or disturb its progress.” Thus such distress through the community, 
the minority in the Legislature acted and imprinted such languor and dis- 
on the same wise jn-iiKiiple in regard tmst on the operations of commerce, 
to Free Tiude which they had previ- that relief from existing taxation, and 
ously done in regard to Reform ; and the imposition of fresh burdens on the 
seeing the country firml 3 ^ bent on the people, were alike out of the question, 
adoption of that policy, withdrew all The payments from t'hina, which came 
opposition, and allowed it to be tested so opportunely a few years back to re- 
by its effects. And without prejudg- lieve the exchequer, had ceased ; and 
iiig what the annalist of future times the only resource of Government was 
maj' say on tlie subject, when time the most rigid economy in every de- 
has impressed its signet on the opin- purtment, cutting down the army and 
ions of nnin upon it, it may at least navy to the lowest point, and the co- 
be safely observed, that when the de- pious side of old stores, to bring tlie 
cision of the Legislature and the nation expenditure within the income. As it 
was thus irrevocably taken on the was, they contrived to exhibit in tbe 
question, neither was as yet in posses- parliamenlaiy accounts an excess of 
sion of the facts requisite to the forma- receipts over disbursements during 
lion of a correct judgment regarding three years; but this was obtained en- 
it. During the seven years preceding tircly from the income-tax, without 
this decision, nearly three hundred wdiich the deficit eveiy year would 
millions sterling had been expended in have exceeded three inillions. The 
the two islands on railways. In tlie average net revenue of the nation dur- 
same period the population of Ireland ing the period was £56,000,000, of 
had declined two millions and a half, which £5,500,000 was derived from 
and the average emigration had been that tax.* The sums voted for the 
two hundred and sixty-.six thousand army and navy were about £6,600,000 
annually; and during the two la.st each, and the ordnance £2,500,000 ; a 
years of the time, the gold discoveries, woeful stretch of false economy, .which 
as will immediately appear, hjul come the nation ere long ex])iated in tears 
materially to affect prices, and stinm- of blood 6n the heights of Sebastopol 
late industiy, and encourage specula- and on the plains of India. The army 
tion all over the world. Whether the kept up was only 02,000 men, exclu- 
geiieral prosperity w’hicli characterised sive of those in the employment of the 
the close of the jan-iod has been owing East India Company — a force totally' 
to these causes, or to a reduction in inadequate to the due discharge of tiie 
the price of .subsi.steiice, which, as Mr public seivice, especially as we were 
Villiers boasted in the 1 louse of Com- engaged in a .serious and protracted 
mons, had come to save the nation war with the CaflVes. The navy hat I 
£93,000,000 annually, at the expense only 34,000 men voted. With all this 
of the laud, is a question which can be rigid economy, and the continuance of 


* Incomr, Expenditure, and Puni.ic Dert in fach Year prom 1849 to 1852. 


Yean. 

Income, 

Kxpcnclituri.. 


Katioiiul Debt. 

Ciifundod Debt. 

1849 

£57,006,412 

£55,480,659 

£2,098,126 

£773,168,316 

£24,869,060 

1850 

57,4;il,796 

54,9.SS,584 

2,517,341 

769,272,692 

25,185,954 

1851 

5f),8;i4.710 

54,002.904 

2,72G,:i90 

765,126,682 

25.011,207 

1852 

57,755,870 

55,229,836 

2.417,559 

761,627,763 

24,786,529 


---Ann. Reg., Apii., Public Documents, p. 4J2. 
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the war Imrden of the inoomc-tax, no 
progress was made in the rediietion of 
the national debt; and it was a melan- 
choly reflection, that after forty years 
of peace that burden was not materi- 
ally less than it had been at the com- 
mencement of the period. Since the 
year 1833, when the government of 
the Reform Parliament began, the 
public debt, funded and unfunded, 
liad increased £4,.500,000, though un- 
broken peace in Europe, so far tus this 
country was conceimcd, had obtained 
during the whole period.* 

34. Important as these details are, 
they yet yield in moment to the re- 
turns obtained by the general census 
of the British Islands, taken in 1851, 
which exhibited results of a novel and 
startling character, that seenn'd to in- 
dicate a turning-point in the fortunes 
and destiny of the state. For a long 
period the population of the empire 
had steadily increased, and it had gone 
on since the peace of 1815 at the rate 
of sornewdiat above 2,000,000 souls 
in ten years, or 200,000 a-year. The 
increase between 1831 and 1841, in 
the tw'O islands, had been no less than 
2,700,000. Applying tlfis rate of in- 
crease to the five years immediately suc- 
ceeding 1841, the population of 1846 
must have l?een at -least 28,000,000. 
But the population of the two islands, 
as ascertained by the census of 18-51, 


was only 27,511,862, showing a de- 
crease in the preceding five years of at 
least 70#, 000 souls, being at the rate 
of 140,000 a-year during the W'hole 
period. + We have only to look at the 
emigration, which, from the end of 
1846 to the same period in 1851, 
amounted to 1,422,000 souls, and add 
to that 450,000 who perished directly 
from the cfleots of the Irish famine, to 
sec what has been the main cause of 
the decline. Emigrants, it is to be 
I’ccollectx^d, are for the most pail; in 
the prime of life : four-fifths of them 
are under thirty; and therefore the 
ahstraction of a million and a half in 
five years of sneh persons is far from 
being compensated by the addition of 
an equal number of infants, who can- 
not be fathers or motliers for eighteen 
or twenty years. By the census of 
1861 the total population of the cin- 
l)ire, including 275,000 of amiy and 
navy abroad, was 20,346,098, showing 
an increase of only 1,734,274 in the 
preceding ten years. This, with the 
exception of the disastious decade 
from 1841 to 18.51, was by much the 
least increase of the whole centur}\ 
Such as it was, it all arose subsequent. 
to 1856, before ivhich there had been 
a most serious decline. Fonblanqne, 
in his admirable statistics of Great 
Hritiiin, estimates the iiihnbitants of 
Englamd and Wales in 1856, from the 


^ Public debt in 1833, 

UnfuiidetUdo., 

Totul, 1833, . 

' Public debt In 1852, 

Unfunded do 

Total, 1852, . 


£7r)4,100,.549 

27,752,6.00. 

£781,8.03,199 

£761,627,763 

24,786,529 

^ 786,414.292 


Added to the public, debt in 20 years of pc.ai*e, 
9 —triiu»nee Accountg, 1833; Pouter's i'arf. Tables^ p. 6. 


£4,561,093 


f Population bv Cknhvh of 1831 and 1841 
Veftn. Enginiiil an<1 Srotinud. Irclniid 

1881 .. 16.364,603 .. 7,767,401 

J841 .. 18,658,372 .. 8,17.0,124 


Increase, 2.293,689 .. 407,723 

Census of 1851. 

Population of whole empire in 1841-42, 

Estiniated increase to 1846 (half of 2,701,202), 


Ti't.il 

21,132,294 

2t?.S33,4<»6 


2,701,202 


26,833,406 

1,3.00,101 


Population in 1846, 

Ascertained j)Opulat!on in 1851, . 

Decrease, 1846-51, 

-Census 1851, lutrod. ; Irish Census, 1853, p. 16, Introd. 


28,1.80,597 

27,611,862 

677,735 • 
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result of the registered births and 
deaths, added to the census of 1851, 
at 19,045,157, and of Scotland, at 
8,085,000; in all, 22,080,187. The 
Census Commissioners of Ireland have 
reported that the inhabitants of that 
island, in the same year, did not ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 ; so that, not allowing 
for the emigration, tlie whole in 1856 
was 28,080,000. But the emigration 
from 1851 to 1857 was 1,558,268 per- 
sons.* Thus, the whole inhabitants 
of the empire, in 1856, must have 
been under 28, 000, 000— less by at least 
500,000 than they had been ten years 
before. 

35. In addition to these causes 
which have of late years retarded the 
increase of population in the British 
Islands— some of which may possibly 
bo of a temporary nature — there is 
one cause of a lasting and general 
kind, which has latterly been so 
powei'ful os of itself to render thp in- 
crease, in many places, of the people 
stationary. This is the daily increas- 
ing number of the inhabitants who 
have become indwellers in cities or 
thickly - peopled places, and the in- 
creased mortality of such localities 
when compared with niral distiicts. 
This change has long been observed 
since the great increase in trade and 
manufactures which has taken place 
since the peace ; and in the censuses 
of 1851 and 1861, while the popula- 


Viz.- 

Emlirranti. 

1852, 

868,066 

1853, 

1854, 

329,037 

323,429 


Carry forward, 1,022,332 


ParL Paper, June 28, 1858. 


tion in many of the rural counties 
was found to have declined, that of 
the towns, with few exceptions in 
Great Britain, and tvi^aut one in Ire- 
Imd, has increased. But the census 
returns have now placed the matter ‘ 
beyond a doubt. Notwithstanding 
the immigration from the country 
into the towns which is everywhere 
going forward, so great is the com- 
parative unhealthiness of the latter, 
that the mortality in the towns is 
from 30 to 40 per cent greater than in 
the country, while the annual increase 
is nearly twice and a half greater in 
the former than the latter. t The* 
other fact, also ascertained by the cen- 
sus,- that the entire inhabitants in the 
former are constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing and those in the latter as 
constantly and rapidly diminishing, 
proves equally clearly the strength of 
the impulse which is now daily urmng 
the people from the healthy runu to 
the unhealthy urban districts. Such 
is the force of the impelling cause, 
that in mountainous and generally 
barren Scotland, the inhabitants of 
the town districts are about e^ual to 
those of the rural ; and^ even in rich 
and fertile England the proportion is 
nearly the same. The results of the 
census of 1861 have put tliis beyond a 
doubt. There is everywhere a great 
increase in the large towns and min- 
ing and manufacturing districts, and a 

Brought forward, 1,0^382 

1855, .... 176,807 

1856, . . 176,654 

1857, .... 212,876 

lu six years, 1,686,568 


t Deaths and Annual Increase in Scotland in Towns and Country Districts. 


Tcarx 

Country 

natncti. 

Town 

, Diotricta. 

Annual Mortalitf. 

Annual Incrcue. 

Towiu. 

Oountiy. 

Country. 

Town^ 

1855 

1856 

1,475,489 

1,530,364 

1,483,241 

1, 552, 021 

1 in 40 

1 in 42 

linGO 

lines 

1 in 192 

linTO 


— Fonblanque, p. 12. 

See also the statistics quoted ante, chap. Ixiii. { 56, note, In vol. vii. p. 813. 

In Glasgow, in the quarter ending .30ih September 1858, tlie deaths in the iTiroI districts 
were 1 in 45 ; in the town districts, 1 in 75 ; the births in the former, 1 in 33 ; iii the latter, 
1 in 28. In Glasgow, 60 per cent of the deatlis were of children under five years of age.— 
Registrar-Generaee Report, quarter ending 30th September 1853. 
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corresponding decline in the purely 
agricultural and pastoral The rate 
of total increase nas in consequence 
been materially lessened. It has sunk 
from 2,700^000, which it was from 
1831 to 1841, being an eleventh of the 
population at the bej^nning of the 
period, to 1,700,000 being one aeoe^i- 
teenth only. It is evident, in these 
circumstances, that a powerful arrest- 
ing cause has set in upon the inhabi- 
tants of Gteat Britain : the same as in 
all other countries has been the com- 
mencement of national decline. All 
great empires have perished, not from 
the redundance, but the want of pop- 
ulation — from the desertion of the 
country, and ^e flocking of its inhabi- 
tants to great towns in ^ quest of sub- 
sistence. Reflect on Rome in ancient, 
and observe Turkey in modem times. 
Lord Shaftesbury, whose life has been 
spent in investigatng the condition of 
the poor, has lately said at the Social 
Science Association: **The time is 
coming, and is not far distant, when 


we diall experience a want of popula- 
tion for social, industrial, and mill- 

86. fjord John Russell was the first 
statesman who prominently brought 
before the public, at a meeting of the 
Social Science Association, at Liver- 
pool in 1858, the remarkable fact, that 
not only, during ttih fofty years em- 
braced in this History', had crime 
gi'eatly increased — which of epurse 
was to be expected from the increase 
of the population — ^but that it had 
increased in a mtuh greater ratio Oian 
the increaee of the populcutUm; and, 
what is still more remarkable, that 
this increase was particularly conspi- 
cuous in crimes such as robbery, bur- 
glary, and deadly assaults requiring 
violence for their completion.** The 
increase in murders of late has 
been so great as to have - attracted 
general attention : from 1854 to 1856 
the persons sentenced to death in 
England for that crime had increased 
from 11 to 31. f Since that time, the 


COHMITTBD AVD COITVICTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE YBABS 1817, 1827, 1837, 1847, 

AND 1857. 


■*' 

1817. 


1887. 

1847. 


Shooting, stabbing, and wounding, 

Robbmg 

Burglary, . . 

Housebreaking, .... 
Theft In houses, .... 
Forgery, and uttering forged notes, 

26 

154 

374 

152 

143 

62 

1 

■ 

1 

208 

378 

473 

561 

246 

184 

Totals, ^ . 

911 

1113 

1061 

1498 

2057 


The population of Great Britain has Inrreased, from 1811 to 1851, Arom 12,000,000 to 

21.000. 000, being 70 per cent, while these serious crimes have in the same period increased 
fVom 9 to 20, or 116 per cent In the year 1857, no less than 3584 men were brought before 
the police inagUtrates in England alone, charged with assaults on women, chiefly tlieirown 
wives. 

t In Lord John Russell's inaugural address to the National Association for the Fromotiem 
of Social Science, at Liverpool, October 11. 1858, his Lordship is reported to have said : 
'* From the returns presented to Parliament, I am about* to quote Uie results of the trials 
which have taken place on several subjects of criminal jurisdiction. Those arc tlie ofl'ences 
of— 1, shooting at, stabbing, or wounding ; 2, robbery ; S, burglary ; 4, housebreaking ; 5 
larceny in a dweUing-bouso ; 6, forgery, and uttering foiged instruments. The I'ctiirus show 
the numbers convicted, sentenced to dcctth, and ezecutiMl for these offences in one 3'ear in 
every ten from 1617 to 1857, or, in other words, the changes which have taken [ilace in 40 
years. I give you the results 1817, 911 convicted, 911 sentenced to death, and 78 exe- 
cuted ; 1827, 1113 convicted, 1113 sentenced to death, and 41 executed: 1837, 1061 convict- 
ed, 405 senieiicod to death, and none executed ; 1847, 1498 convicted, 18 sentenced to death, 
and none executed ; 1857, 2057 convicted, 21 sentenced to death, and none executed. The 
population nf Great Britain has increased, from 1811 to 1851, in round numbers, flrom 

12.000. 000 to 21,000,000 ; and in England and Wales from 10,000,000 to 18,000,000. You 
will percteive that convictions have increased in a greater praportion. Upon examining 
these returns more in detail, there is a further result, namely— a great increase in the crlmey 
accempani^ with personal violence. Thus, the number convicted of shooting at, stabbing. 
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increase has been still more alarming. 
In the year 1862 there were no less 
tlian 134 convicted of murder. The 
common observation, that this increase 
of crime is apparent, not ml, and that 
it arises from the mure extended and 
improved police of later times, which 
has. brought it to light, is an entire 
fallacy. Pollhe e^lnishments are an 
rffect, not a cause. They are very ex- 
X>en8LYe, and are always resisted to the 
very uttermost in every part of the 
country; and the “ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation ” is never overcome 
till the mass of unpunished ciiine has 
fairly forced an effort to check it on 
a most reluctant people.* In truth, 
there is a progress in human affairs ; 
but these facts would seem to indicate 
that there is a progress twq ways as 
well as one, and recalls the observation 
of Disraeli, “Progress! yes, hut to 
what I'* It is evident, however, that 
these facts as to the more rapid in- 
<n’case of crime than population in an 
age when so much has been done to 
arrest it, by no means warrants the 
assertion that society, os a whole, is 
retrograding instead of advancing in 
morality. Unquestionably, in the 
liigher and middle classes, and a great 
part of the working, the improvement I 
is great and undoubted. The just in- j 
ference from it is, that it is the effect 
of gi'cat wealth and long-established 
civilisation to multiply to a great cx- 

or wounding, has increased, between 1817 
and 1857, from 26 to 208, and of robbery 
from 154 to 878 ; while larceny in a dwelling- 
house has only increased from 143 to 246; 
burglary lias increased from 374 to 473 ; 
bouBcbrcaking, from 152 to 568; forgery, &c., 
from 62 to 184. It would be very desirable 
to have more complete information on those 
several liPiuls. 1 1 is very iinportfvit to nscer- 
tnin whether the repcfll of capital ])unish- 
ment has led to greater readiness to prosecute 
on the part of the injured, and greater readi- 
nes.s to convict on the pai*t of juries ; and 
lastly, whether, and to what extent, crime 
has really increased.” 

* For twenty years the county of Lan- 
ark Buccessfiilly resisted all the enTorts 
made to establish a rural police among its 
immense pn]>ulation. At length it w'as 
established in 1858 by Govcmmeiit author- 
ity; and in the llrst six months after it was 
set on foot, the persons bi ought before the 
magistrates were 1180, of whom 976 were 
convicted. 


[chap. LXXVI, 

tent the “classes dangereuses,*’ as the 
French call them, who are at the bot- 
tom of the social ladder, and in whom 
vicious habits and crime arise so natu- 
rally from the circumstances in which 
they are placed, that they often seem 
to 1)6 almost unavoidable. 

' 37. To this it must be added that a 
great and prolific cause of the increase 
of crime has comer into op^ation in 
recent times in the British empire, 
owing to the virtual abolition of the 
System of Transportation. This great 
and calamitous change, which appears 
at first sight the most strange and in- 
explicable which has taken place even 
in •an age in which ever^r imaginable 
absurdity has been put in practice, 

I under the influence of tlie passion for 
innovation, till it was abandoned by 
the force of experience, arose in truth, 
in the outset, from want of practical 
acquaintance with the subject on th(* 
part of those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration. The transT)oi*tation of 
criminals is by far the best system 
which ever was devised by human wit, 
in the commencement of social pro- 
gress in the distant parts of the em- 
pire, alike for the interests of the 
mother country, of the colonies, and 
of the criminals themselves^ As such 
it succeeded perfectly for a very long 
period in Great Britain, and was at- 
tended with snch advantages as ren- 
dered it tlie object of envy to all the 
stutesmen and philanthropists of the 
Continent, who were oppressed by the 
munifold evils of galley-slaves and 
public bagnes. Under it, too, the 
colony of New South Wales, to which 
the convicts were sent, made unprece- 
dented strides in population, industry, 
and wealth— considerably greater than 
were made during the same period by 
cither Canada or the Cape of Good 
Hope, though these po.ssesscd the ad- 
vantage of much greater proximity to 
the mother country— a matter of the 
highest importance in regard to free 
emigration. The progress of Australia 
with convicts, before the gold discov- 
eries gave it its recent prodigious start, 
had been double that of cither the 
Cape or Canada without tliem— a fact 
which decisively demonstrates the dm- 
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nicQse advantaf!^ of forced penal la- 
bour to an infant colony.* 

88. But towards tbe continuance 
of this salntaiy and healthful state of 
tilings, so fruitful of good both to 
the aged mother-country., overcharged 
with inhabitants and crime, and to the. 
•young colony in want of both, because 
both might bo coi^yerted to the pur- 
))oses of useful labour, it is indispen- 
sable that a duG proportion should be 
observed between uie convicts sent 
out and the free settleiu, and that the 
former bo kept a smaA fraction com- 
pared to the latter ; because, unless 
this is done, the criminals will ap- 
]>roach to an equality with the free 
inhabitants, life and ]n'operty will be- 
come insecure, and their introduction 
will become an object of apprehension 
instead of desire. Unhappily the im- 
mense increase of crime in the British 
<'nipire, especially since the year 1846, 
(occasioned such an augmentation in 
the criminals sent out, that they came 
to bear an undue proportion to the 
ordinary inhabitants. When the cri- 
minals of Great Britain and Ireland 
were only 27,000, ds they were in 
1822, and of these only 1200 or 1500 
were sent out, no undue increase of 
(U'iminals was complained of ; on the 
contrary, Australia was constantly de- 
manding more, and its* inhabitants 
viewed with peculiar complacency 
heavy assizes in the British Islands. 
But when the propoi tion was changed, 
owing to the groat increase of crimi- 


nals committed at home, and commit- 
tal had risen, as in 1648, to nearly 
74,000, the stream of pciuons traiiB^ 
ported became from three to four 
thousand. This was felt as a serious 
grievance by New South Wales, the 
more especially as, anterior to the 
gold .discoveries, the voluntary emi- 
gration had never exceeded three or 
tour thousand annually. Accordingly 
^he tide of public opinion in the colony 
turned ; its inhabitants came to regard 
the convicts with apprehension ; and 
numerous petitions were forwarded to 
Government from Sydney and its de- 
pendencies, praying to be entirely re- 
lieved from the burden of receiving 
transportt'd criminals. , 

39. When matters came to this 
])oint. Government had t>vo coui-scs to 
pursue. They might either have is- 
sued an order in council to the colo- 
nies, engaging that to whatever colony 
which would agree to receive the con- 
victs tliey would send./bwr free settlers 
for each penal one ; and employ the 
latter in making roads, bridges, canals, 
harbours, and railways, so that every 
free settler would find tluj means of 
coninmnication at the public, expense 
hrouglit to his door. Having from 
250,000 to 300,000 emigrants to deal 
with annually, a small bounty paid to 
each would easily have brougnt the 
re(|uisite number of free settlers to 
keep in order the convic,ts, and the 
w'holc colonies of the (‘mpire would 
soon have been happy to receive the 


* Comparative Prooress of the Cape, Canada, and Australia, rekore the Gold 

Discoveries. 


■ 

North American 
( oloiiies, 

without Convicts. 

Capr. a Itliout 

Coiiv lets. 

Australia, 
with Convicts. 

mu 

Exports to. 

Population. 

Exports to 

Population. 

F.xpui tH to 

Populalioi^ 

1828 

£1,691,044 

1,781,000 

£218,849 

276,261 

£443,839 

276,012 

18:18 

1,992,467 


623,323 


921,568 


t846 

3,808,069 


485,979 


1,441,640 


1847 

3,233,014 


688,208 


1,644.170 


ISIS 

1,990,692 


615,718 


1,46.3,931 


1849 

2,280,396 


620,896 


2,080,:i64 


1850 

3,235,651 

2,900,000 

796,600 

367,218 

2,602,253 

641,106 


- PiniTEB’s 2\irl Tobies, 1846, i. 21; 1862, L 48. 

Inc.reube ot‘ Canada iu twenty-two yean, 2 to 1. 

„ of CA))e, „ S| „ 1. 

,, of Australia, „ ....... 7 „ 1. 

VOL. VIII. U 
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prolific stream. Or if this failed, Gopemment saw no way of escaping 
they might have established a new from the dilemma but by abandoning 
|)enal colony in a suitable part of our almost entirely, the system of trans- 
vast colonial possessions, and treated portation. Penal servitude, varying 
it in the same manner, with four free horn four to six or ten years, was by 
to one convict settler^ It would soon Act of Parliament substituted for it ; 
have dutanced all its competitors de- and since 1852, with the exception of 
pending on anicultural labour alone a few hundred sent annually, with the 
without gold attractions; property best possible effect, to 'Western Aus- 
would have doubled in value in it every tralia — ^where, being kept in due pro- 
three or four vears. * portion to the free settlers, they are 

40. Pressed by hnancial embarrass- received with open arms — ^transporta- 
ment, the sad result of*the commercial tion has been entirely given up m the 
crisis of 1848, Government did neither British dominions, 
of these things ; but, to allay the ter- 41. The consequences of the change, 
rors of Sydney, they sent the whole as was predicted by every person in 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, the the empire who had any practical ac- 
most dist|int colonial settlement of the quaintance with the Rul)ject, and was 
empire, and the passage to which costs fully explained to the parliamentary 
£25, five times as much as one to committees who sat on it, have been 
America. No steps were taken to disastrous in the extreme. The diffi- 
send out a due proportion of free set- ciilty, instead of being removed, has 
tiers ; and the pas^e to this remote been only transfen’ed from the ex- 
settlement being so long and costly, trcinity to the heart of the mkipire. 
the numbers of free settlers annually The convicts, four or five thpu^ftiid in 
going out was rmuk less than thai number, annually convicted, 'whO were 
of the convicts. The consequence of foimerly transported, being ijiow kept 
course was, that it became a scene of in the counts^, the pnsoqs were soon 
disorder and crime, much what Nor- filled to ovemowiiig/ lu the years 
folk Island, to ^hich the convicts 1854, 1855, and 1856, the average 
were next sent, afterwards liecame. numbei; of persons seutenoed to ini- 
Every sort of atrocity was practised in prisonnient by summary and jury 
it, often with impunity ; by the ac- trial, in England alone, was about 
counts they received of the dismal 114,000 ; iir the two islands, from 
state of society in that distant settle- 140,000 Ui 150,000 annually.* It may 
ment, the other colonies were con- readily he conceived, therefore, how 
finned in their dotermiiiation to avert serious an addition to this burden 
such a moral pestilence from their four or five thousand criminals sen- 
own shores; and when Government, teiiced to from three to ten years of 
by way of experiment, sent a shipload penal servitude each must have pro- 
of convicts to the Cape, the people dneed. No buildings could hold, no 
miidc such preparations to resist their establishment contrm, so prodigious a 
being landed that it was deemed pni- multitude. The cost of maintaining 
dent to desist from the attempt. Dis- piisoners in tlie empire paid by the 
concertqfl by so many difficulties, the Treasury, independent of a still larger 


* Persons committed by Jury and Summary Trial, cn Great Britain 
AND Ireland, from IBM to 1856 . * 
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sura paid by the counties, rose in con- 
sequence to £1,424,907 a-year in 1856, 
and to £984,874 in 1857. 

42. In this extremity Government 
had no recourse but to exercise large- 
ly, through the official persons intrust- 
ed with the right of doing so, the 
power of liberating the penal servi- 
tude men, and letting them loose on 
the country long before either any 
real reformation had been effected in 
their habits, or the ^period of their 
sentence had expired. At the same 
time, to diminish the number of Ions 
imprisonments, they fell upon the eiP 
pedient of allowing the prisoners in 
lighter cases of felony to elect to be 
tned summarily by the committing 
magistrate, instead of being sent to 
the assizes or sessions. As this limit- 
ed the period of their imprisonments 
to six months, the utmost length 
which the magistrate could go with- 
out a juiy, it transferred vast num- 
bers at once froni the jury to the 
summary daas^ and exhibited a great 
decrease of serious crime, when, in 
point of fact, there was no decrease. 
By casting the eye on the table 
subjoined to the iast paragraph, 
the effect of the changS whicli took 
effect in 1856 will he at once appar- 
ent. The consequences of this system 


.have been in the highest degree per- 
'nicious. ^ From the accounts laid be- 
fore Parliament, it appears that in the 
years 1654, 1855, and 1856, there were 
received into the convict establish- 
ments of Government 19,884 convicts, 
of whom 6663 were liberated before 
the. expiration of their sentences, on 
tickets-of-leave, independent of those 
pardoned or whose sentences had ex- 
lured.* With tiiith does the Times 
observe on the returns: “These fig- 
ures show an unceitaiiity in the pun- 
ishment of crime which can be paral- 
leled in no countiy where protection 
of life and property is professed to be 
guaranteed by th8 State. They also 
make apparent a discrepancy between 
judicial sentences and actual punish- 
ments, which tends to bring our whole 
judicial system into contempt, and to 
render a criminal trial little better 
than a farce. The criminars captiv- 
ity has been measured, not by the cir- 
cumstances of his crime, but by his 
behaviour in tlip jail ; it has been of 
less importance to him to convince 
his judge than to cajole his chap- 
laiji.”t The consequence has been 
that a stream of nearly three thou- 
sand criminals of the worst and most 
dangerous (‘haructer is annimlly let 
loose from their places of coiiiiiiemeiit 


* Convicts rbceiveo into, and discharged from, the Government Prisons 
IN the Years 1854, 1855, and 1856. 



ISM. 

leu. 

IrtNI 

Kcctivrd. 

nischargcd. 

Rrcfllvod 

DucharKcd. 

Kfceivcd. 

lllHCllUTKCd 

Pentonvillc, 

436 

38 

453 

1 

793 

55 

Parkliiirst, . . 

121 

157 

100 

10 

2IJ9 

106 

Millbank, . . 

1513 

92 

*2624 

52 

2040 

319 

Portland, . . 

6G5 

334 

1260 

6S4 

881 

507 

Portsmouth, 

545 

264 

880 

458 

617 

349 

Dartmouth, 

443 

396 

545 

495 

560 

:iU8 

Borstow, . . 

569 

13 

108 

107 

393 

201 

Cliailinm, . . 





677 

21 

Hulks, . . . 

848 

514 

1235 

633 

153 

104 


6760 

1718 

6511 

2371 

6823 

2474 


— Fonblanque, p. 86. 

R«ccivcd In 8 Yean. DUchargcit on Ticketa 

5V60 1718 

6511 2371 

6813 2474 


19,884 6563 

. t The Slicriff of Lanarkshire stated, in his evidence before the Tran^i’crtation Committee 
in 1857, tlmt in one instance which had come belure him judimuliy, u j^ui-utte robber was 
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upon the coiintiy — those who have 
simeradiled hypocrisy to their original 
offences ; and there is too much reason 
to believe that the penitentiaries have 
done nothing but make them worse 
than they were before.* On no other 
principle is it possible fo explain the 
fact that, W'hilc tliere has been a CTeat 
decrease of crime tried by jury in Eng- 
land and Ireland, in conse(iucnco of 
the option given the i»risoner (by the 
Act of IS.'iO) to elect to be tried siiin- 
niarily by the magistrate, in the coun- 
tiy generally, for three years after 
1 854, there has been a great and most 
alarming inc'rcaso of violent attacks 
on property in Englhnd.t 
43. Jf there is little to approve in 
this one particular of tlie liritish co- 
lonial ndininistration, of late years a 
very different meed of apfirobatiou 
must be bestowed on another change, 


[chap. Lxxvr. 

of far more importance, which was 
brought into general use about the 
sam'e period, which may with truth 
he said to have been the salvation of 
the colonial empire of the country. 
This was the right of Self-govern- 
ment and the electing responsible le- 
gislative councils, which was generally 
coneeded to the colonies between 1837 
and 1854, and was universal at the 
close of the latter period. In this re- 
spect the natioR has been deeply in- 
debted to the Jjiberal administrators 
who l\av(i ruled the country since 
ft50; for it is doubtful whether the 
old Tory Government would have been 
as much impressed as their successors 
have been with the necessity of yield- 
ing on this vital point. Yet that it 
was absolutely nec.essary is now •ap- 
parent. Self-government is indispen- 
sable to colonies as soon as they have 


flrat Hcjiicnccrl to ten yoara’ transportation fora rolibery on the streets of Glasgow; witliin 
a year nfl.ur that, to II I teen y (jars' transportation for a second garotte robbery committed 
within fifty yards of tli(^ same spot; and within another, to transportation for life for a 
third garotte roldiery, coramiUiHl within a few yards of tiie original spot. 

* **()ui of the 800 I'lnlerH coneiTiied in tin* disgraceful outbreak at Chatham last year, GOT 
were in the llrat class (for good (JonducL); 040, moreovor, were either ‘good’ or ‘very 
good;’ and 73 wore ‘ cxcinTlary ' — a d(‘greo better than very good. TIkmo is not any 
minute supervision (5X(^r«Msed over the prisoiiom when they return to liberty ; for we. arc 
told that * four fifths of the men arc lost sight of shortly after their discharge.' Trans- 
portation no longer carries ofl’ our felons, who are discharged at the rate of about 2000 
u-yeur into the general population ”—Ci.AY’a PeHttentiarieB in England and Ireland 

t Crimes auainst Prockrty, with Violence, in United Ktnodom. 
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10,971 

2089 

6220 

1856 

1.787 

14,734 

2723 

4024 


— Fondlanqiil, p. 58. 

There ran be no doubt that this important question has Ik'pu inueli complicated of late 
years by llu! resolute refusal oft lie Australuiii rolonies to receive any more convicts, even 
though sent to the distant settlement of Western Australia, which is willing and anxious 
to receive them. They say wuth truth that the gold diggings would attract them ail to 
their territories. But this diine.iilty is greater in ap)>carunee than reality. All that is re- 
quired 18 to establish a ?irir colony in some other qiiailer— in an inland from whence escape 
may, practically speakiug, be easily tendered iinpos.siblc Thu Falkland Islands, New Gui- 
nea, New Caledonia, and mnuy others, would answer this purpose. But towards the suc- 
cess of this project three things are requisite: 1, That Ooveinment should ro^olut(‘ly set 
their face to a consuh'rable ('xpeiiditiire, protiably some miJlion.s sttuling at iii.st, to set the 
colony on its feet; 2, That measures should be tak(>n to attract four un.staiued emigrants 
to one coin ict to the sottlcnient,— but this, with from 200,000 to 250,000 enii^rauts every 
year, would bo nii easy matter by assisted passages; S, Govornincut must entirely cinan- 
cipnte lheinselvo.s fiom the tininniels of the Exeter- 11 all paity, who still cling to tlie belief, 
ill the face of all experience, that it is possible, by moral and religious mstnietion in jirison, 
to effect a general reformation of enminals. This is the gn-atest difficulty Which the qiins- 
tion has to encounter ; for that iiarty is numerous, energetic, resi>c(!tablc from private eliar- 
acter and general principle, and formidable from its entire and fanatical disregard of the 
lessons of experience. 
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attained anything like mature years, the intere^ of the former; to pur- 
jor this plain reason, that it is forced chase cliea^is the interest of the lat- 
on them by the necessities of their ter. This lasting and irreconcilable 
remote and isolated situation ; while diversity be<‘ame still more serious in 
the same cause renders the home gov- its effects when the Reform Bill had 
criiment ignorant of their wants and virtually disfranchised the colonies by 
indifferent to their complaints. In putting the iioiniuntion boroughs into 
every quarter and age of the globe. Schedule A, and a decided niiijority of 
accordingly, colonics have contended the House of Commons became com- 
for self-govemment, and those alone posed of the representatives of bor- 
have been prosperous, and laid the oughs at home, actuated by an adverse 
foundations of mighty empii'cs, which, interest from that of the colonics, 
springing from popularly governed na- From that moment, accordingly, the 
tions at home, liave successfully assert- concession of se]>arate legislatures and 
cd their title to establish similar insti- the right of self-government became 
tutioiis, and enjoy privileges as great the necessary condition of our colonial 
in thc.ir new scats abroad. Witness the empire holding together ; and but for 
colonics of Greece, (Jarthage, and Rome its concession it must have been dis- 
around the Aleditcrranesin Sea in an- solved. 

cient, and the more widespread colo- 45. The first symptom of this irre- 
nies of Great Britain in modern tinie.s. conciluble variance between the re- 
44. At first sight it uould appear foi*med Imperial Legislature and the 
that the natural way to do this would interests of the coloni(‘S occurred in 
he to give the colonies a share in the 1834, when, as already mentioned, the 
imperial legislature in proportion to immediate emancipation of the negroes 
their wealth and inhabitants; but a was forced on Go veniment through the 
little reflection must convince evciy portals opened by the Reform Bill, 
impartial person that this would by This inqiortant, and, as it has proved, 
no means answer the desired pjirpose. rniiious change, could never have pass- 
Thc difficulty in the way is not, as is ed the House of Goinmons under the 
generally imagined, the distance of old system, when our West India in- 
the colonies from the seat of the im- terestw'as the strongest in the House, 
perial legislature, for steam has, in a and could command eighty votes ; nor 
great degree, obviated that impedi- under the new system of entire self- 
inent. The real obstacle is the entire government in local matters conceded 
divergence of interests on most sub- since the Reform Bill. It was during 
jects between the inhabitants of such the transition from tlio one to the 
widely -severed countries, and the cer- other, before the effect of the change 
tainty that, as one or other must be was understood, that it could alone 
in a minority, one or other will, in a have passed. The next instance of 
united assembl 3 % suffer injustice — it the divergence was the Canadian re- 
may be greaf and iiTcparablo— at the volt of 1837, during w’hich the cry 
hands of the other. It is true, tax- for self-government, and a responsible 
ation without representation is injust- government, was loud and menacing; 
ice to the colonies ; but representation and it was that revolt which, by for- 
without taxation would he not less in- cibly drawing the attention to the 
jufitice to the mother country. Yet how subject, and awakening their fcai's, 
adjust a scale of taxation for an aged mainly led to the change. The adop- 
community, staggering under twenty- tion of Free Trade as the commercial 
six millions a-year of interest of debt, principle of the empire in 1846, ren- 
and a young colony in which a direct dered the alteration of policy a matter 
impo.st has never yet been imposed, of necessity; because, having lost all 
and, if impo^, could not by possibility protection in the home market of Great 
he levied ? Not less at variance are the Britain, and being cxpo.sed to a rude 
interests of the colonies and mother competition fioni all nations, it was 
country. To produce and sell dear is impossible to suppose they would con- 
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tioue in their allegiance^ unless they 
acquired the power of rfgulating at 
pleasure their mteninl concerns. The 
Cape, in resisting the landing of the 
convicts in 1852, gave token of the 
spirit which was rising up ; and Aus- 
ttalia, . though not yet numbering 
400,000 inhabitants, began talking of 
Bunker’s Hill and Stiratoga. Awak- 
ened at length to a sense of their dan- 
ger, Government somewhat tardily, 
but at length universally, conceded 
the desired boon. Representative as- 
semblies were everywhere established, 
and all the British colonies, except 
India and the purely military stations, 
became practically self-governed. The 
chief merit in pushing through this 
great change belongs to Earl Grey, 
who for long, under the Whig Govern- 
ment, held the office of Colonial Secre- 
tary, and brought to bear on the sub- 
ject the great talents which he had 
inherited fi*om his illustrious father. 
And the good effect of the change is 
already conspicuous. The jaiTing be- 
tween the colonies and the mother 
country has ceased ; discontent, by 
getting a legal channel, has evapor- 
ated; loyalty has sucoeeded; and in 
Canada these feelings have become so 
strong that they have led to the rais- 
ing of a noble regirnent — the 100th 
— for the British service. Magnifi- 
cent suliscriptioiis, both there and in 
Australia, on the occasion of the Cri- 
mean war and Indian revolt, have at- 
ti'Sted tlieir wai'in syinpalliy with the 
glories mid the sufleriiigs of the mo- 
ther eoiuitiy; and the rejoicings on 
tlie fall of S(‘l»!istopol and the capture 
of Delhi were as enthusiastic in Mon- 
treal and Sydney as either in I,.Qudou 
or Dublin. 

46. If this concession of the right 
of self-governineiit wjis important in 
allaying the discontenX of the (‘ulonies, 
and preserving for some years longer 
the .slender bond which unites them 
to the mother country, another change, 
s(!arcwly less material to their internal 
progress, was at the same time intro- 
duced by the Liberal Government. 
This was the substitution, for huge 
grants of hind to favoimMl companies 
or individuals, of its sale at prices 


varying from 5s. to £1 an acre to ad- 
venturers, in lots of such moderate 
size as they really could hriug into 
cultivation themselves, and applying 
the funds thus acquired to the geiiertu 
purposes of the emony, and especially 
the giving the means of emigration to 
active and industrious persons from 
the British Islands. This system, 
which is evidently the true one on the 
subject, and which has been at length 
generally, it may be said uiiiversafly, 
adopted in the British colonics by all 
administrations, is mainly due to Sir 
William Molesworth, a statesman of 
enlarged views and valuable practical 
talents, wdiose preniatui'e death has 
been a serious loss to the British em- 
pire.* 

* The tenure of land in these colonics has 
led to ^at and unexpec.ted results, and re- 
newed m a distant hemisphere the old Roman 
question of tlie “ public lands." In the Times 
of the 15th July 1S65 the following able re- 
sum^ of this subject is given; — ‘‘The Lund 
Question in Australia is the leading bond of 
party, the cry nt elections, the cause of the 
rise and fall of ministries. The original nian- 
ugcnicnt of land there was siinide enough. 
Those who wished to become pimdiasers in 
fee-simple might buy at auction at the upset 
price or live shillings an acre. Those who 
wished merely to take the natural herbage 
of the land might have as much as they 
wanted for a very moderate payment to the 
Government— a payment wliich would nat- 
urally and gradually increase as all the most 
favourable situations were taken iiji. Tlie 
first cause of disturbance was the compul- 
sory nse in the upset price of land to one 
]u)uiid an acre, wliich was imposed on the 
colonies by the Imperial Parliament. This 
measure ^‘oatly chec.ked the purchase of 
laud. But it had a collateral result, which 
nobody seems to have foi’eseeii. It entirely 
altered the jiosition of the tenant. He could 
not be dispossessed unless the land he occu- 
]>iod was bought over his head for at least a 
])ound an acre, which, in the case of inferior 
land, gave a tenure equal to fee-simple. Just 
at this time the Government, owing to the 
economy of the Colonial Assembly, found 
itself in want of money to pay salaries, and 
suddenly, hy an act of prerogative, greatly 
raised the rents of the tenants of the Crown 
This step encountered an energetic resist- 
ance, and was ultimately dei'euted ; but it had 
an unforeseen result, which strengthened the 
position of the class whom it seemed destin- 
ed to cnish. The tenants of the Crown, or 
* Kpiatter/i^’ had been the objects of ojiprcs- 
sion. A feeling of syiiipathwus excited on 
llieir beluilf, and they employed this feeiing 
to strengthen their tenure. Like the Irish 
tenants at will, they raised a cry for ilxity of 
tenure and compensation for improvements, 
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47. The concession of constitutions 
and the right of self-government came 
in time to stop the progress of discon- 
tent, and restore the feelings of loyalty 
in the other colonies,' bat not to avert 
a terrible catastrophe at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The origin of this disas- 
ter, as of all others which have shaken 
the fidelity or disturbed the prosperity 
of the Bntish colonies, is to be found 
in the senseless measures of the home 
Government, who applied to that dis- 
tant settlement among savages the 
principles which are adopted amidst 
European civilisation. Two especially 
are worthy of notice as the direct cause 
of the calamitous events which fol- 
lowed. The first of these was the 
sudden emancipation of the Hottentot 
slaves, for a most inadequate com])en- 
sntion, by the Act of 1834. As this 
act deprived the colonists of their lab- 
ourers, and gave them not a third of 
their value in compensation, it excited 
the most violent discontent* among 
them. To such a degree did this feeling 
go, that Government ere long deemed it 
unsafe to intrust' them with tho chief 
defence, as heretofore, of their coun- 
try against the Caff re tribes, and re- 
quired them to deliver up tlieir arms, 
leaving the defence of the north-east- 
ern frontier to the British regular 
troops. These had been reduced, in 
consequence of the wretched passion 
for economy which prevailed at home, 
to thirteen hundred men, who were 
now alone charged with the defence of 
an endangered frontier thirteen hun- 
dred nnles in length and a cemntry as 
large as Great Britain. Sensible of 
the difiiculty of defending so extensive 

and the hnria^ Oovemment, at their solicita- 
r.KJii, gave them leases of their lands varying 
II) duration according to tho nearness orre- 
inuteness of the site. Thus did the home 
Govemnient raise up in Australia an oligarchy 
possessing neither the distinction of wortli, 
of wealth, nor of public service, and yet en- 
dowed with public land, in many places valu- 
able, well situated, and suitable for colonisa- 
tion. The history of the last ten years has 
i>een a constant conflict, on tho one hand to 
lotain, .mfl on the other to get possession of, 
the public Itfds. There is very little doubt 
that had the Australian colonies been inde- 
pundent reriiihlics, instead of dependencies 
of England, blood would have flowed in a 
quarrel thus wantonly created.” 


'a territory by force of arms, Lord Glen- 
elg, the Cblonial Secretary, in puisu- 
apee of the system of conciliation and 
concession then so much in vogue in 
Europe, bad withdrawn the British 
colours from the Kei River — ^to which 
they had been advanced at the close of 
the last war, and which presented a 
strong and defiant frontier — to the 
Great Fish River, the old boundary, 
but which afforded no defensible posi- 
tions. The motive for this withdrawal 
of the British authority from a district 
of country half as large as England, 
was good, for it was the restitution of 
a conquered territo^; and, judging 
by European ideas, it was expedient, 
for it evinced moderation in a victori- 
ous power. But applied to a barbarous 
people, who had not a conception of 
justice or moderation themselves, it 
was ascribed, as all similar concessions 
to barbarians are, to fear and a sense 
of weakness. It was attended, ac- 
cordingly, by the most disastrous con- 
sequences. 

48. The Caff re tribes could bring 
three thousand fighting men into the 
field. Sensible of tlieir advantage, 
and seeing the miserably small and 
scatteied force by which tljpy were 
opjiosed, they had for long been medi- 
tating a general rising against the 
British, and had established a secret 
correspondence with the natives iu 
the English service, especially the 
mounted Capo Kifles, an admirably 
drilled and efficient coiqis, nearly the 
whole of which, when hostilities broke 
out, desej*ted to the enemy, carrying 
with them their arms and horses. So 
far from beiiig gmteful for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the Hottentots gene- 
rally followed their example. The 
Governor of tlie Cape, Sir Hariy 
Smith, no sooner heard of the threat- 
ening meetings of the Cafire chiefs, 
than he hastened from Cajio Town to 
King William Town, the capital of 
British Caffraria, and summoned a 
general meeting of them to that place 
(Oct 16, 1850) to explain their con- 
duct. Tlipy came, accordingly, in 
numbers about tJiree hundred and 
fifty, and professed loyalty and obe- 
dience; but Saudi Hi, the principal 
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and most hostRa chief, kept aloof, and- 
refused either to attend the council or 
Bubmit. He vos, accordingly, for- 
mally deposed by Sir Harry Smith, 
in virtue of the right of soverei^ty 
which was still claimed by the British 
over the ceded territory. This was 
the signal for a general outbreak of 
hostilities along the whole frontier, 
which was immediately followed by a 
general defection of the Hottentots in 
the British service. The consequences 
were extremely serious, and at first 
most threatening. The Governor him- 
self was shut up in Fort Cox, a forti- 
fied post to which he had advanced 
on the frontier, by some thousand of 
these formidable savages, to whom 
the defection of the Cape troops had 
given the advantages of arms, organisa- 
tion, and disci] )line. Colonel Somer- 
set, who attempted (Dec. 1850) to re- 
lieve him with r small body of regu- 
lar troops from Fort Hare, was driven 
back, after a gallant resistance, to 
that post, much weakened ; wliile 
Colonel M*Kinnon, who had left Fort 
Cox with six hundred men to clear 
the country in the Keiskamma Valley, 
was defeated in the Amatola fast- 
nesses, And with difficulty got back 
to Fort Cox, after sustaining consider- 
able loss. Sir Harry Smith escai>ed 
from the same stronghold at the head 
of a Hying escort, and reached King 
William Town with a few followers. 
Emboldened by these successes, the 
(/alli'es now broke on nil sides into the 
British territories, and soon carried 
their ravages into the heart of British 
Caffrariiu Not content witlt burning 
and plundering the whole open coun- 
try, they laid siege to tlio principal 
fortresses, and were only I'cpulsed 
from Fort Hare itself, the chief strong- 
liold of the district, after a severe 
assault. 

49. The war which ensued, and 
which was proti’acted for above a year, 
was for long bloody and indecisive. 
The force at the disposal of the Gov- 
ei-nment, now that they were deprived 
of their native auxiliaries, was evi- 
dently inadequate to the task of con- 
tending at once with a natjpn of armed 
and skilful warriors, who carried on 


the war at tho same time at all points, 
and possessed in the forest-clad rocks 
of the Amatola and the Water-Eloof 
intricate fastnesses, where the advan- 
tages of courage were of little avail. 
The bravest of the British fell an early 
sacrifice to an unseen and invisible 
enemy whose riHcs were discharge<l 
from the thickets often within three 
or four feet of their breasts. So terri- 
ble were the ravages of these ruthleas 
plunderers in British Caffraria, that it 
was stated in a memorial presented to 
the Government by the inhabitants of 
Grahamstown, dated 19th July 1851, 
**that within the last six weeks, 
20,000 sheep, 3000 cattle, and 800 
horses, have been swept from the dis- 
trict of Somerset alone ; and since tlie 
commencement of the war, 200 farm- 
houses, on the north-eastern border, 
have been reduced to ashes." Deeply 
impressed with the total inadequa<^y 
of the for(M5 at his disposal to meet 
this terlible invasion, Sir Harry Smith, 
when the war began, called out a levy 
en mxisse to defend the fiontier ; but 
it was by no means generally respond- 
ed to, partly from the sullen discon- 
tent which pervaded the colony from 
the emancipation of the Hottentots, 
and their own subsequent disarming : 
partly from the general desertion of 
the famhouses by their Calfre and 
Hottentot’ servants, which rendered 
it impossible for the masters to leave 
them witliout min to their families. 
Thus for nine months tho war was 
almost an uiiintermpted series of dis- 
asters ; the frontier was ]'a])id1y reced- 
ing before t)ie torches and rifles of 
the ruthless invaders ; and even in 
Grahamstown and Cape Town great 
appreliensions were felt, and prepara- 
tions made to resist the enemy. 

50. It was a deplorable proof of the 
prostration of the military strength of 
the country at this period, ^hat the 
empire should in this manner be suc- 
cessfully set at defiance in a colony 
within a few weeks’ sail of the British 
shores, by a tribe of naked savages. 
So it was, however; and, it was not 
till tho end of 1851 tliat, by great 
exertion, something like an adequate 
force was put at the disposad of the 
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Cape Governor. At length, however, 
several regiments were sent out : the 
74th Iliginandors arrived, and brought 
to the contest the traditions of Indian 
warfare and the prestige of Indian 
glory, and by a succession of skilful 
movements the enemy were so strait- 
ened that they were at length driven 
into the fastnesses of the Aiuatola and 
the Water- Kloof. They, however, 
still held these fastnesses when Gene- 
I'al Cathcart landed, and took the 
command in April 18,52. This able 
and accomplished officer, trained in 
the great wars of Europe of 1813 and 
1814, since unhajipily lost amidst a 
blaze of gloiy at Inkcrniaii, brought 
to bear upon the contest strategic 
talents of the liighest order. After 
a senes of hard-fought combats, and 
undergoing excessive fatigues, the 
British troops at length drove the 
enemy entirely out of the Ainatola, 
Water- Kloof, and Gaikee fastnesses, 
and forced them to retire altogether 
beyond the Kei River, the real fron- 
tier of British Caffmria, which in an 
evil hour had been abandoned. The 
final stroke was put to the war by the 
general in person, in a scries of skil- 
ful operations in December 1862, on 
the right bank of the Caledon River, 
which, after great risk had been in- 
cuiTed, ended in the capture of COOO 
cattle and the submission of the cliicf, 
Hoshesh, the last of the Basuta war- 
liors who held out against the British, 
By the treaty of peace which followed, 
the colony was again advanced to the 
Kei, and a defensive frontier gained 
whicli has never since been disturbed. 

51. Although, however, the war — 
which, as General Cathcart justly ob- 
serves, had been, from the beginning, 
i-ather a domestic insurrection than a 
foreign warfare— was thus for the time 


tenninated, yet the heartburnings and 
animosities to which it had given rise 
were not so easily appeased, and the 
Coffres nourished in secret the strong- 
est feelings of . hatred against their 
invaders. It is probable that l^eso 
feelings, so natural to warlike and 
predatory tribes, whose patrimony had 
been in part torn from them by a 
foreign enemy, and their plundering 
checked, would have, ere long, , led to 
a fresh calamitous outbreak, had it 
not been averted by an event so ex- 
traordinary, that, though occuning 
beyond the period embraced in this 
History, it deserves to be mentioned as 
intimately connected with its events. 
In the year 1868 a person appeared 
among the Calfres wlio gave himself 
out for a prophet, and *soon acquired 
unbounded influence over the people. 
He preached that their misfortunes 
had been* owing to the wrath of the 
gods, for their permitting Christian 
missionaries to settle among them, 
and that they could only be appeased 
by their sacrificing their whole cattle 
upon tlieir altars. If they did so, the 
prophet nniiounced the speedy de- 
struction of the British power, and 
the gift by the gods of ten head of 
cattle for eveiy one so voluntarily 
slaughtered. The aniiounceraent was 
believed by these ignorant savages, 
and forthwith acted upon. In a few 
weeks forty thousand cattle were killed 
by their own hands ; and as this oc- 
curred at a season of the year when 
the inliabitants had no other food to 
subsist upon, they were soon involved 
in aU the hori'ors of famine.* From 
tliirty to forty thousand men are com- 
puted to have perished by this extraor- 
oinary act of self-immolation ; and the 
survivors, in the last stage' of destitu- 
tion, crowded iuto the British territoi y , 
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humUy imMMig employiDMit and 
food at ^04 Bands of those into whose 
dwelling tkey^ had ao lately brought 
lire and sarora. Immense has been 
the benefit^ which this unparalleled 
event l^m bdj^fat to'^'the British co- 
lonists ;fOT it nos at' once delivered 
them for a long period, perhaps for 
ever* from their most formidable- ene- 
mies, and furnished them with an 
ample supply of hunger-tamed labour- 
ers, who nave supplied the great want 
experienced in that particular ever 
since the disastrous emancipation of 
the Hottentots in 1834. 

52. IreIiAND, during the period 
ombrnced in this chapter, was fast re- 
lapsing into that state of chronic agi- 
tation nud disorder from which it 
had so often been rescued by the rude 
method of C>oercion Acts. The potato 
blight, which had greatly abated dur- 
ing the years 1847 and 1848, reap- 
peared with partial severity in 1849, 
and with it the burnings, jiredial out- 
rages, and murders, the usual aceoin- 
])aiiinients of general distress in that 
distracted land. So far from being 
gi'ateful for the unparalleled genero- 
sity with which the British Govern- 
ment had acted towards them during 
the famine, the Irish agitators were 
organising, with the utmost activity, 
a renewed insurrectionary movement. 
Ill the township organisation there 
wc;re already live hundred clubs, con- 
taining thirty thousand fighting men. 
The j)rolonged W'ar in Hungary ke])t 
alive the hopes of these desperadoes ; 
the Nation^ their chief organ, poured 
forth incessant incitements to rebel- 
lion, and denounced with peculiar 
scorn the ‘‘vice of loyalty.” The 
disarming bill of last session had 
been attended with little practical 
good, so sedulously had the nnns been 
concealed by the posscssoi-s. In these 
circumstances Sir George Gi-ey, on the 
requisition of Lord Clarendon, the 
liOrd-Lieiitenant, brought in a bill for 
tlie continuance of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act for six months 
longer. So strongly was tlie necessity 
of the cose felt, the bill passed 
the C^ommons- by a megority of 203, 


there being only 18 in the minority. 
In the Loids it was agreed to without 
a division. Various measures of pe- 
cuniary relief were at the same time 
approved, and a committee appointed 
to examine into the working of the 
Irish poor-law. A rate-in-aid bill, as 
it was called, was also, after a long 
debate, passed, the object of whicli 
was to extend the area of local taxa- 
tion, and thereby equalise the burden 
of panperisin, which at present fell 
with undue and crushing severity on 

J particular districts. It was evident 
rom these measures that Government, 
taught by rude necessity, had at 
length come to seo'how Ireland was 
to be dealt with, which was to cease 
to make it the battle-field of parties, 
to repi‘ess sternly the efforts of the 
agitators, and do everything possible 
to relieve the real distresses of tlie 
people. 

.53. These measures, bow wise and 
necessary soever, did not, how’cver, go 
to the root of the evil. It was to oe 
found in the excessive redundancy of 
the population, the result of long 
misgovernmont, which had prevented 
the growth of artificial wants among 
the peasantry ; the low price of agri- 
cultural produce, the consequence of 
the contraction of the cnrrency and 
freo trade in grain ; the impoverished 
condition of the landed proprietors 
which the latter caused, and the lawless 
state of the country, whicli prevented 
the establishnieiit of fisheries or manu- 
factures in it. Nature was silently, 
and unobserved amidst the strife of 
parties, preparing a remedy — the only 
effectual remedy for these evils — in 
the extension of the currency of the 
world by tlie ^Id discoveries and the 
diminution of the population by a 
prodigious emigration. But neither 
of these measures could affect the en- 
cumbered estates, the insolvency of 
which acted os a dead-w^eight upon 
the indiistiy and energies of the 
country. Sir R. Peel, however, dis- 
covered a remedy for this evil, which, 
though startling and even revolution- 
ary in its cliaracter, met with general 
support, and ultimately was adopted 
by the legislature, from the sense en- 
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tprtained of its mramouiit necessity. 
The general outline of his plan was 
brou^tforward in an admirable speech, 
during the debate on the Kate-m-Aid 
Bill ; and it was afterwards taken up 
by Govemment, and embodied in the 
famous Encumbered Estates Act, 
which passed both Houses without a 
division. The object of this bill was 
tp facilitate the sale of estates which 
were drowned in debt, by extricating 
the procedure rcjgarding it from tlie 
delays and technicalities of the Court 
of Chanceiy, which then had the sole 
jurisdiction on the subject, and to 
induce purchasers to come forward by 
mving them a clear, indefeasible, par-* 
liamontary title. To effect these im- 
poi’tant objects, a commission of three 
persons was appointed, invested with 
the whole jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery for the sale of encum- 
bered estates, wnth power to make 
regulations for their own procedure, 
which was to be of the simplest and 
most summary kind, and a sale under 
which was to confer upon the pur- 
chaser an absolute indefeasible iatle. 
This bill having passed both Houses, 
and received the royal assent, the com- 
mission was immediately'iBsued. 

54. Beneficial as this Act has proved 
in its effects to society in general in 
Ireland, and co-operating, as it has 
done, with the other and more gciieiul 
causes of ameiidment induced at the 
same time by the merciful iiitei’posi- 
tiou of Providence, it was attended 
in the first instance, in reference to 
the interest of individuals, and even 
whole classes of society, with the 
most flagrant and alarming injustice. 
The estates in the country being for 
the most part deejdy in debt, and 
those whicdi, from their insolvency, 
fell under the operation of the Act, 
hopelessly so, there was in many cases 
a shortcoming, often of great magni- 
tude, when the estate wjis brought to 
a forced sale, and often disposed of for 
half its real value, between tlie debts 
charged on the estate and the price 
whidi was realised for it. This arose 
chiefl}^ from the prodigious difference 
between the value of agi'icultural pro- 
duce during the plentiful cmTcncy of 


the, wiur, when tiie debts, were con- 
tracted, or the DTovisioue ibr wives 
and children fixed on the estates, and 
that to which it felVon the return of 
peac^ and the reduction of the cir- 
culating medium, to half its former ' 
amount. This great difference must 
at any time, ana under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, have produced 
in many cases a very large deficiency ; 
but at this time it was still further 
aggravated by the teiTors excited by 
the potato-rot, and the almost total 
cessation of the payment of rents, or 
theb entire absorption in poor-rates, 
owing to the failure of that crop, and 
the fall in the price of rural produce 
of all kinds, owing to the vast im- 
portation of grain and cattle. So 
great was the effect of .these concurring 
causes, that few estates at first, when 
brought to sale by the Encumbered 
Estates Commission, realised more 
than fourteen, some only nine years’ 
price of the nominal rental. The 
debts affecting the encumbered estates, 
in the form either of mortgages, join- 
tures, or provisions to childrcm, were 
estimated at £30,000,000 sterling ; 
and as, by the Irish law, debts are 
preferable for principal and interest 
according to the dates of the registra- 
tion of the deeds vouching them, the 
most distressing cases immediately oc- 
curred of creditors and lainilies whoso 
deeds had not been reconlcd, being 
totally mined by tbe sale, for a half 
of its value, of tbe estate over which 
their security extended. Several mil- 
lions of debts were lost in this way, 
especially in tbe early years of tbe 
Act’s working, and unspeakable mi- 
sery induced on innocent and rcs 2 )ect- 
ablc jmrties. 

55. The A(?t, however, continued 
in opeuition, and the Commissioners 
worked it with diligence and fidelity. 
As prices rose, from the effect of tbe 
gold discoveries in 1852, both in that 
and the following 5 ’ears, and tbe coun- 
try became tranquillised by the effects 
of tbe prodigious emigration, the ymr- 
chase-inoiiey rapidly rose, and in seven 
years came to twenty-eight or thirty 
years’ purchase of the rental, then 
greatly augmented. Then tbe inj ustice 
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to creditors ceased, for they were nearly 
all paid in fall ; and the benefit of a 
transfer of a considerable part of the 
land of the country, unencumbered, to 
new hands, possessed of more capital 
than the old insolvents, was strongly 
felt. From the Act coming into opewi- 
tion (25 th October 1 8 i9) to 31st Aumtst 
1858, the estates brought to sale had 
realised £23, 1 60, 000 ; tne lots sold had 
been 11,000, and the amount distri- 
buted to creditors £21,934,000! So 
immense a transfer of landed property 
by forced sales can only be paralleled 
by the confiscation of the estates of 
the emigrant noblesse in France by the 
decrees of the Convention. But the 
injustice done in Ireland by this in- 
dispensable revolutionary measure was 
far less than resulted in France from 
the sale of the confiscated estates : the 
purchase-money realised in the latter 
sales came to pay off tlie whole encuni- 
brances in full ; and the increased rural 
activity, induced by the expenditure 
of Ccapital by the new proprietors, is to 
be reckoned as one of the causes of the 
marked and extraordinary improve- 
ment whicli took place in the condi- 
tion of Ireland after the crisis was past, 
which will for ever render memorable 
tlie middle of the nineteenth century. 
It is a remarkable fact, that by far the 
greater part— about four-fifths— of the 
•money laid out in the purchase of 
estates under this Act came from Ire- 
land fact whiiih proves how 

much that country, notwithstanding 
all its disastera, had prospered since 
the Union.* 

56. Two circumstances have re- 


* **Ont'of £10,4.10,000, the amount which 
passed througli tlie hands of tlie Coininis- 
Hioners up to 1S5S, only £1,779,000 came 
frain England, Scotland, and the colonies, 
the remainder, or £8,050,000 liaving been 
furnished exclusively from 1 risli Boiir(;os. U p 
to the same date (the end of 1858), the number 
of petitions pivsented for the sales of estates 
had been 2678, of which 1081 wore sold up to 
that ilato. The sales were — 

In Leinster, . . £2,768,210 

Connaught,. . . 2,218,162 

Munster 

Ulster, ... 2,173,202 

Greatest in the Roman Catholic districts 
Commissioners* Report, 1858. 


maikably distinguished the conclud- 
ing years of the period embraced in 
this History, which require to be no- 
ticed before it is finally delivered to 
the public. The firat of these is the 
prodigious increase of crime, especially 
those of violence and of the deepest 
dye, which lias taken place in Great 
Britain during their continuance. It 
has been already noticed that the con- 
victed murderers in England, who, in 
1856, had been only 14, in 1862 had 
risen to 134, and in 1863 there were 
203 verdicts of murder before the co- 
roners, and 207 of manslaughter. If 
the details of these frightful crimes are 
examined, it wdll be found that none 
of tliem have originated in the love 
of gain, few in the quaiTels of men. 
There has been a very great increase 
in the number of robbenes and burg- 
lanes, which may be ascribed to the 
cessation of transportation ; but the 
murders, which have become so fre- 
quent that there is scarce a day when 
a fresh one does not appear in the 
newspapers, have almost all arisen from 
otlier causes. They arc, for the ^ost 
part, of a dmrmiie complexion— asssis- 
si nations of wives by their husbands^ 
of husbands by their wives, of parent 
by child, of child by parent, and still 
more frcc^uently of man and woman 
engaged in irregular and temporary 
connection. Jealousy figures largely 
in these tragedies of real life : they are 
more akin to the cases brought to liglit 
in the divorce court than the deeds of 
convicts liberated on tickets-of-leave. 
From tbe complexion of many of them, 
one might be led to imagine that they 
are the result of the vast circulation of 
profligate French novels, in a cheap 
and translated form, which has taken 
place in this country of late years, 
were it not that, in the majority of in- 
stances, the parties belong to a stratum 
in society below what these novels, 
even in tneir cheap and popular form, 
can reach. They ore probably the re- 
sult, and perhaps the unavoidable re- 
sult, of the vast accumulation of the 
very poorest classes in our great cities, 
in conse(|uenCe of the depopulation of 
the country, and the general ru^ to 
towns in quest of employment, and 
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the isolation of each individual in tho ’ 
midst of the prodi^ous multitude, 
far from friends or kindred, and sur- 
rounded by all the varied temptations 
of an aged and highly corrupt state of 
society. 

67. Another change likely to be at- 
tended with still more important and 
lasting effects on the political situation 
of the country, is the univei-sal choice 
of public servants of every descrip- 
tion, for all situations, civil and mili- 
tary, under Government, by competi- 
tive examinations. The effects of this 
groat alteration have not as yet been 
generally appreciated, and are only 
beginning to show themselves. That 
there was much room for improvement 
on the old system, which left the 
choice, ill every instance, to inivate or 
political inniicnce, and often admitted 
persons almost entirely uneducated, 
cannot be doubted. But everything 
demonstrates th&t, in addition to re- 
ipiiring an educational test, to confer 
all appointments on those who answer 
the gi’eatest niniibor of quiyitions in 
competitive examinations, is to applj’^ 
a most illusoiy and fallacious test tor 
real merit. It makes everything de- 
pend on readiness, memory, and good 
cramming-" -qualities by no means to 
be despised, but mr from tests of real 
ability or merit. Too often the young 
aspirant’s mind is so overloaded with 
useless knowledge that no r^iom is left 
for the useful. But important as these 
clfocts are, the}' sink into insignifi- 
cance compared with the change which 
the alteration is making in the class 
from whom public servants have come 
to be taken. The superior numbers 
of the middle class must gradually 
make the great majority of all public 
functionaries come to be taken from 
their ranks. Supposing the talents 
and iiidustiy of the young men from the 
class of gentry and those from that 
of the eonimereial bodies to be equal, 
tho vastly superior nuni ber ol‘ the lat- 
ter must give them a decisive nume- 
rical superiority. Thus public func- 
tionaries of every description will come, 
for the most part, to be taken from 
the burgher aud shopkeeper classes, 
instead of the aristocracy and country 


gentlemen. This change is immense : 
and it is as great as was made in Fi-ance 
by tho Revolution of 1830, and en- 
throning of the Citizen King. What 
the effect of it may be will ere long be 
ascertained by experience. But in the 
mean time two facts may b'c mentioned 
ta foim elements in future inquiry on 
this subject. The first is, that in China, 
the choice of all public functiouarics^y 
competitive examinations has led to 
the establislinient of the oldest and 
most degrading tyranny known in the 
world ; the second, that the killed and 
wounded of the officers in the Crimean 
War, in the English army, was 1 in 
15 of the 'whole force ; in the French, 
1 in 30 ; in the Russian, 1 in 85. 

58. The foreign affairs of Great Bri- 
tain during the period embraced in this 
chapter were chiefly remarkable for the 
narrow escape which the country made 
from a war, first with Russia, and soon 
after with France and Russia united, 
when in a state, as the event afterwards 
proved, little qualified to maintain a 
4M>iitcst with either taken separately. 
Tlic origin of the dispute was a demand 
made by the cabinets of St Retorsburg 
and Vienna, jointly, for the extradi- 
tion of Kossuth, Bern, Dembinski, and 
a large body of Hungarian and Polish 
exiles, wdio hud crossed the frontier of 
Servia, and taken refuge in the Turk- 
ish dominions, after tlie capitulation 
of Georgey in the preceding autumn. 
The two powers made a formal de- 
mand upon the Sultan fur the suri-en- 
der to them of these fugitives, upon 
the ground that they were not ordinary 
enemies, but subjects of their own who 
bad been guilty of high treason, Jiiid 
should be given up to the power whose 
laws they had ofleiided. This demand 
tlie Porte resisted, alleging in siip- 
imii; of their refusal that the fugitives 
had been guilty of no violation of tlie 
Turkish laws, and of no macliiiiations 
against either Austria or Russia while 
on Turkish territory, aud that to re- 
quire them in these circumstances to 
be given up, was to demand an outrflgc 
upon the laws of hospitality, and their 
own degradation as an independent 
liower. Russia, however, persisted in 
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her demand ; and as the Tinl^dL Got- 
emment adhered to their refill, Enrons 
Titoff and Count Sturmer intimated 
to the Porte that all diplomatic inter- 
course wiGi them had ceased. In this 
extremity the Sultan applied to the 
English and French Governments for 
succour, and they were perfectly united 
in supporting him. The Engl ish fleet 
in xhe Mediterranean accordingly re- 
ceived orders to make sail for theX)ar- 
danelles; and they arrived there in 
the beginning of December, under the 
command of Admiral Parker. Matters 
now looked very serious ; for the Brit- 
ish fleet, as it was said, owing to stress 
of weather, which rendered it danger- 
ous at that season to lie outside, passed 
the straits, and lay inside the Darda- 
nelles. Tliis, according to the letter 
. of the Treaty of IJnkiar-Skelessi, was 
a cams hrlli; and if the Russians hnd 
chosen, they might have treated it as 
such, and declared war. The firm 
attitude of the British and French 
Governments, however, prevented a 
collision : the Cabinet of St Petersburg 
was not prepared for immediate hosti- 
lities ; and after some negotiations it 
receded from its demand, and the exiles 
were not disturbed in their retreat. 
To justify their protection, however, 
the Turkish Government intiTnated to 
the fugitives that they had better em- 
brace tlie Mohammedan religion. Kos- 
suth returned an evasive answ^cr, and 
avoided compliance ; hut Denihiiiski 
and Bern made no scruples, and be- 
came Mussulmans, saying it was their 
vocation to figlit the Russians, and not 
to enter into disputes about religion ! 
Times Avere changed since Zriny de- 
fended the towers of Sigeth against 
the army of Solyrnan the Magnincent, 
and John Sohieski Ixastened with the 
Polish pospolite to raise the siege of 
Vienna, beleaguered by the Turkish 
host. 

59. Hardly had the country escaped 
from this danger Avheu another peril 
arose from the assertion of pretensions, 
on the part of the British Government, 
neither so much called for by national 
honour nor so justifiable by the law of 
nations. A diplomatic con’espondenco 
had for some time been going on 


between the British Government and 
that of Greece, in regard to certain 
claims of the former^ founded partly 
on an alleged act of injustice of the 
King of Greece to a British subject, 
and partly on injuries said to have 
been inflicted efi another British sub- 
ject by an Athenian mob. Tlie facts 
alleged- were, that King Otho, in the 
course of clearing the ground for the 
construction of a palace near Athens, 
hod taken part of a garden belonging 
to Mr Finlay, a British subject long 
settled in Greece, and had refused to 
give any adequate compensation ; and 
that another British subject, but a 
Portuguese by birth, Don Pacifico, 
had had his house broken into and 
plundered by a Greeks mob, and no 
redress had yet been obtained, either 
from the parties implicated in the 
outrage or the Government of Greece. 
The Government of Athens answered, 
that they were willifig to give a rea- 
sonable compensation, and that the}' 
would agi’eerto the settlement of the 
claim by arbitration ; but that the 
demand made was exorbitant, and 
twenty times what was really due; 
and this was wannly supported by the 
Oabinet of the Tuilcries, who tendered 
their good offices |o adjust the dis- 
pute. This, however, did not suit the 
views of Lord Palmerston, who was 
resolved to carry matters with a high 
hand, and extort immediate conces- 
sions to the demands of England at 
the cannon’s mouth. Accordingly, 
ho 'Bent orders to Admiiltl Parker, 
wdio was returning from the Darda- 
nelles with the British squadron, to 
make sail for Athens. He according- 
ly did so, and anchored off the Pineus, 
in the middle of Januniy (1850) with 
fifteen ships of war, re])eating in the 
name of his Goveniment a peremptory 
demand for the renaratiou sought ; 
and on its being still withheld, it was 
formally notified to the captain of a 
vessel of war lying in the Pineus, that 
the harbour was placed in a state of 
blockade. 

60. This demand thus enforced was 
clearly a violation of the law of na- 
tions, and an unjustifiable ^strotdi of 
power by the stronger against the 
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weaker. It never was heard of before n>ei>t^ wafc j jarongly supported by Lord 
that the claims of prwote individuak LsBSddwaf and the whole Whig par- 
of difieient countries against each ty, htre '|he motion of Lord Stanley 
other, or the Government of either, was earned by a mqjority of 37— the 
could be made the subject of national mpibers being 169 to 122. This hos- 
demand, or be enforced at the cau- tile majority, in a House which had 
non’s mouth. The English never been so largely recruited from the 
thought of calling the Government of Whig ranks during the last tu^enty 
the United States, or the Republics of years, made a great impression on the 
South America, to account for the country, and a change of ministry was 
many millions of British capital which generally contemplated. Lord Pal- 
Imd been lost by the North American merston tendered his resigpation to 
repudiationof their debts, or the uni- Lord John Russell on the following 
versal insolvency ” of the “ healthy morning ; but the Premier declined to 
young republics of the southern parts accept it till the opinion of the House 
of that hemisphere.*’ If such a doc- of Commons was taken on the subject 
trine were admitted into the law of They Wtere not long of coming to the 
nations, private debts would univer- rescue. On the 20th June Sir Roe- 
sally be made the pretext of public buck gave notice of a motion approv- 
wars, and society would revert to the ring the foreign policy of Government, 
barbarous state when family feuds or which came on for discussion on the 
individualwfongskept nations in con- following day, and led to an import- 
stant hostility. The French Govern- ant debate. In the coui*so of it Lurd 
ment accordingly viewed the matter Palmerston vindicated the aggressive 
in this light; for having demanded policy he had pursued, by appealing 
explanations, and received ‘none that to the old Roman saying when its citi- 
were satisfactory, they instructed their zens were brought to tnal in a foreign 
ambassador at the C’ourt of London, hind, wm;” a maxim 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, to leave that more suitable to the ancient repub- 
capital, which he accordingly did ; lican masters of the world than to a 
and at the same time (May 14) tho state such as Britain, surrounded by 
Russian minister, Baron Bninow, de- powerful and jealous monarchical 
dined an invitation *to dinner at Lord neighbours. His speech on that oc- 
Palmerston’s. These two powera were casion, which occupied four ‘hours and 
acting entirely in concert, as joint a half in delivering, Whs one of the 
guarantees, by the treaty of 15th most powerful and effective ever made 
July 1824, with Great Britain, of the within the walls of Parliament. The 
independence of Greece. War seemed House, after a debate of four nights, 
inevitable, dr rather already begun, divided, when Government had a ina- 
l)etween England and the two gieatest jority of 46 — the numbers being 810 
of the Continental powers united to- to 264. This victory jirolonged the 
gether. life of the Administration. The whole 

61. The announcement that the strength of the united Liberal and 
French ambassador had left London, Roman Catholic party supported Min- 
and tliat the Russian was preparing isters on this occasion, 
to follow his example, which was made 62. As the House of Commons by 

in London on the 15th May, created, so large a majority suppoi ted Minis- 
as well it might, a prodigious sensa- ters on this question, and brought the 
tion. Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), nation to the verge of hostilities with 
in a powerful and eloquent speech, France and Russia united, it is woi-th 
brought the subject befofe the House w'hile to examine whnt jaeparation 
of Lords, calling on them to clear the they had made to sustain a war with 
character of a great nation, which had these two powers. This is now ascer- 
been prostituted by an attempt to en- taiued by authentic evidence. From 
force unjust d^ands upon a weak the return presented to the House of 
and defenceless State. The Govern- Commons on 5th Jime 1857, ou the 
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motion of Mr Sidney Herbert, it ap- 
pears that the total military force 
voted by Parliament was, ^ for 1850, 
exclusive of those in India, 00,128, of 
whom 39,730 were required for tlie 
colonies,' leaving only 59,898 for ser- 
vice in tha British Islands. Of these, 
at least, 80^000 were required for Ire- 
land, being only 29,000 for the de- 
fence of Great Britain, of whom 15,000, 
at least, must be deducted for the gar- 
risons of [ortresscs. Nor ivas the state 
of the navy more satisfactory ; for the 
men and hoys voted for the sea ser- 
vice in that year were only 39,000; 
and by no efforts could five sail of the 
line, adeqiiately manned^ have been 
collected in the Channel to protect 
the British shores from invasion. On 
the other hand, the Russians had 25 
sail of the linq constantly manned and 
equipped in the Baltic, and 15 in the 
Kuxiiie, and I'rance had 53,000 men 
ready to man 20 sail of the line, and 
as many frigates and war-steamers to 
join in the crusade. And the danger 
was averted hy no other means but 
abandonment by Great Britain of the 
pretensions she had iu so hced1e.ss a 
manner advanced. After all this dis- 
cussion, Lord Palmerston quietly suc- 
cuimbcd, and agreed to submit the 
disputed claims to arbitration, as 
France had all along urged ; and the 
matter ended ’by the arbiters giving 
about a thirtieth part of the sums ori- 
ginally demanded.* 

03. Tlic speech of Sir R. Peel dur- 
ing this debate was one of the most 
brilliant which he ever deliv(*red, and 
it was attended with one mournful 
])uculiarity —it was his last. Within 
a few hours after, on the 29th June, 

♦ On the 20th April the Greek Govern- 
ment, under the threat of aetive hostili- 
ties. neeejpted the ultiinatain of the Eiif^Iish 
niiibassridor. Hut iiiennwhile n conAention 
ha4 been iipreod to in London, on the 19th 
April, between Kiij^land and Franee, by whfbh 
the Government of the fomier country, nc- 
(:e])tingthe proposal of the latter for arbi- 
tration, imposed less onerous eoiiditions on 
the Greeks. When. howe\er, the news of 
the complete submission of the Greek minis- 
try to his demands aiTivcd, Lord Palmerston 
refused to carry out the agreement of Lon- 
don. This led to the departure of the French 
amba88a<lor. Ultimately the stipulation of 
the 19th April was accepted by England. 


as Sir R. Peel was riding up Constitu- 
tion Hill, he w'as unfortunately thrown 
from his horse, and severely hurt — as 
it afterwards appeared, by a rib being 
driven into the lungs. He was car- 
ried home, and the best surgical aid 
immediately obtained, but in vain ; for 
after lingering iii great pain for some 
days, he expired at eleven o’clock on 
the first July. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the impression which this mel- 
ancholy event produced on the coun- 
tr3% or the UDiver.sal grief with which 
the intelligence of it was received. 
Tlio news of his death created as great 
a sensation abroad as it did at home. 
The Queen was desirous to make Lady 
Peel a peeress, as had been done with 
Ijady Canning under similar circum- 
stances, but she declined it, ngi'ceably 
to the expressed wush of her deceased 
husband. All parties concurred in 
the eloquent peroration of Mr Glad- 
stone in the Jlousc of Commons : — 
“ Though he has died full of years and 
of honouns, yet it is a death which, in 
human eyes, is premature ; for we had 
fondly hoped that whatever position 
Providence might still assign to him, 
hy the weight of his ability^, by the 
splendour of his talents, and the purity 
of his viTtiie.s, he might still have been 
spared to render service to his coun- 
try : 

‘ Now is the stately column broke. 

The bencnn-light is quenched in smoke. 
The trumpet’s silvery suund is still, 

The warder silent on the hill.’ " 

84. The only other matter of gene- 
ral importance which came liefore Par- 
liament in tliis session was a mca.sui'e 
for change iu the electoral qualification 
in the counties of Ireland. The pro- 
position of Government was that the 
franchise should he lowered from £10 
a-year of rated value, w'hicdi it at pre- 
sent was, to £8. The gi'ound on wliich 
this demand was made was the great 
diminution whicdi had taken place of 
late years in the number of registered 
voters in that island, which was found, 
by the returns presented to Parlia- 
ment, to have declined from 208,000 
to 72,00(^. The motion was strongly 
opposed in both Houses, as being vir- 
tually a now reform bill, placing the 
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constituency of Ireland on a different 
footing from what it was in any other 
part of the empire. An amendment 
was proposed, on the one hand, to 
lower the franchise for the counties to 
£5 rating, and on the othftr to raise it 
to £15. Lord John Russell, however, 
on the part of Government, resisted* 
both these changes, and at length the 
matter ended in the rating of £8 a- 
year being adopted as the standard 
both in boroughs and counties. It 
afforded a melancholy picture of the 
state to which Ireland had been re- 
duced under the combined operations 
of the potato famine and the free ad- 
mission of foreign grain, that it be- 
came necessary for the authors of the 
Reform Bill, and the supporters of 
Free Trade, to lower the suffrage, in 
order to prevent the constituency 
dwindling away to nothing, to a levm 
scarcely equal to the annual mainte- 
nance of an English pauper. 

65. It is remarkable that the ques- 
tion upon which the Government was 
most decidedly in the wrong was the 
one on which they ultimately went to 
issue with their opponents, and on 
which a change of ministry for a brief 
period soon after took place. It is 
still more singular that this change 
took its origin, not in consequence of 
a defeat on any of the great questions 
of the day, but of a matter personal 
to one of the cabinet ministers. Lord 
Palmerston, who had so long conduct- 
ed the foreign affairs of the countiy, 
had become so much elated by tne 
triumphant majority which had car- 
ried him through on the Greek ques- 
tion, that he was not only complained 
of by his colleagues for carrying on 
matters in his department too exclu- 
sively of his own authority, but even 
fell under the censure of his sovereign 
for not making her sufficiently ac- 
quainted with important public meas- 
ures, and altering some state papers 
in material pai^ges after they nad 
been submitted to her approval. In 
addition to this, .the Premier com- 
plained of • some expressions used by 
the Foreign Secretary to the Hunga- 
rian refugees, os likely to disturb the 
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peace of Europe, and of a conversation 
held by him with the French ambas- 
sador in Loddon, regarihng the coup 
d*itiU of December 2, 18M, repugnant 
to the tenor of the instructions sent 
by the Government to their ambassa- 
*dor at Paris, which was to' abstain 
from all interference whatever in the 
affairs of France. The result was that 
Lord John Russell felt it his duty to 
recommend to her Majesty to remove 
Lord Palmerston from office, which 
was accordingly done, and Lord Gran- 
ville was appointed his successor. 

66. So mr Lord John Russell was 
successful in maintaining the system 
of non-interference in the affairs of 
foreign nations, which was the only 
true policy for the country, and get- 
ting quit of a rival in the Cabinet, 
whose abilities he perhaps had some 
reason to dread. But he had an ex- 
perienced and skilful antagonist to 
deal with. Lord Palmerston ere long 
had his revenge. Notwithstanding 
the extreme reluctance of the migority 
of the House of Commons to any aug- 
mentation of the army or navy esti- 
mates, the Government felt so strong- 
ly the perilous position in which tho 
country was now placed in presence of 
the Sovereign of France, whose inten- 
tions were as yet nnknown, that they 
saw it was absolutely necessary to 
adopt some measure which might in 
some degree^ strengthen the national 
defences. Accordingly, on 16th Febru- 
ary 1852, Lord John Russell brought 
in a bill, the object of which was to 
establish a local militia of 70,000 men 
in England, in addition to a trilling 
addition of 4000 infan tiy and 1000 
artillery to the regular army. The 
troops were only to bo called out for a 
few weeks in summer, and in the first 
instance the cost would be only 
£200|fi00 a-year. In the second year, 
however, the force was to be raised to 
100,000, and in the third to 130,000, 
still, however, on the footing of a local 
militia. Lord Palmerston, who, not- 
withstanding his daring foreign policy, 
was fully alive to the defenceless state 
of the country, and was more conver- 
sant than tlie Prime Minister with the 
X 
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necessity of embodiment 

towards the formation of an efficient 
military forc& moved as an amend- 
ment, that tne word ** local " should 
be left out of the bill, besides other 
alterations of a less important charac- 
ter. The object of this was to render 
the proposed militia, when occasion 
required, a permanent force, differing 
from the line only in not being bound 
to serve out of the country. Probably 
Lord John Russell was too well versed 
in history not to know that this 
species of force was much more likely 
to be efficient than the other ; but he 
stood too much in awe of the mem- 
bers for the manufacturing towns, and 
deemed the finances of the country 
not sufficiently recovered from tlicir 
long-continued depression to acquiesce 
in the amendment. He resisted it, 
accordingly, with the whole weight of 
Governincnt ; hut a coalition having 
been formed between the Conservative 
opposition and Lord Palmerston's per- 
sonal friends, the Premier was thrown 
into a minority, oU a division, of 9, 
the numbers being 135 to 126. Upon 
this, Lord John Russell threw up the 
bill, assigning as his reason for doing 
so, that the vote of the House was 
substantially one of want of coiifideuce 
in the Adiiiinistratiou, and tliat he 
could no longer conduct the govem- 
incnt when ho had lost the power of 
carrying its measures. The 'result 
was that the whole Ministry resigned ; 
and the Queen having sent for the 
Eai'l of Derby (formerly Ia}rd Stanley), 
* The Mihistrt or 


he, wilffi some hesitation, undertook 
to form an administration, the mem- 
bers of which were announced shortly 
after. ^ 

67. The EabIi of Derby, who was 
now called *to the chief direction of 
affairs, has not on this occasion, or 
since that time, been so long in office 
as to enable a just estimate to be 
formed of his merits as a statesman, 
and it will belong to a future historian 
to pronounce a judgment on that sub- 
ject. But there is one quality he pos- 
sessed, which already had become so 
conspicuous that a confident opinion 
may even now be formed upon it. He 
is, beyond all doubt, and by the ad- 
mission of all parties, the most per- 
fect orator of his day. His style of 
speaking differs essentially from that 
of the gi'eat statesmen of his own or 
the preceding age. His leading fea- 
ture is neither the vehement dedama- 
tion of Fox, nor the lucid narrative of 
Pitt, nor the classical fancy of (can- 
ning, nor the varied energy of Brough- 
am. Capable, when ho chose, of rival- 
ling any of these illustrious men in 
the line in which they excelled, the 
native bent of bis mind leads him 
rather to a combination of their varied 
excellencies than to become an imita- 
tor of any one of them. In many re- 
spects he is a more perfect and winning 
orator than any of his predecessors. 
His eloquence presents a combination 
of opposite and seemingly inconsistent 
excellencies, but which combine, in a 
surprising manner, to form a graceful 
'HE Earl of Derby. 
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and attractive whole. At once play- 
ful and serious, eloquent and instinc- 
tive, amusing and pathetic, his thoughts 
seem to flow from his lips iu an unpre- 
meditated stream, which at once de- 
lights and fascinates his h^omra. He 
has a strong sense of the ridiculous, 
and often uses that weapon' with the 
greatest effect in his forensic debates. 
SometiAies, indeed, his turn for the hu- 
morous leads him into sallies, done in 
perfect good nature, which he after- 
wards regrets. No one Was ever tired^ 
while his speech lasted ; no one ever 
saw him come to a conclusion without 
regret. He is capable at times of 
rising to the highest flights of elo- 
quence, is always thoroughly master 
of the subject on which he speaks, and 
never fails to place his views in the 
clearest and most favourable light; 
but the natural bent of his mind is to 
win the assent of his hearers by the 
charm of his fancy or the delicacy of 
his satire, rather than sweep away 
their judgment by the torrent of his 
oratoiy. 

68. Lord Derby’s Cabinet, by the 
admission even of its adversaries, was 
composed of men of dlstinmiished 
abilities. As a leader of the House of 
Commons, armed at all points in the 
panoply of talent, Mr Disraeli stood 
pre-eminent ; and if his peculiar and 
great sarcastic talents had not such a 
field for their exercise os when he was 
the chief of the Opmsition, he had a 
still more favourable opportunity of 
oxliibiting his vast stores of informa- 
tion and practised powers of debate. 
Lord Malmesbuiy conducted the fo- 
reign aflairs of the country with judg- 
ment and temper, and m the most 
conciliatory spirit — qualities of the 
highest importance in regaining the 
confidence of the European powers, 
whose jealousies had been generally 
awakened, or hostility produced, by 
the aggressive propensities of his pre- 
decessor ; and Sir John Pakington, in 
tlie important situation of colonial 
secretary, exhibited an amount of in- 
foimation and administrative powers 
on these great and varied interests, 
and judgment in dealing with them, 
which won for him univer^ confidence. 


The days- of this Administration, how- 
ever, were numbered from the hour 
when they first ascended to power ; 
not from distrust of the nation in 
their capacity for the direction of af- 
fairs, but from an opinion generally 
entertained, and sedulously inculcated 
by their opponents, that they were in 
secret adverse to the new principles, 
and that the ascendancy of the urban 
class, in whom the Reform Bill had 
vested the government of the country, 
would bo endangered by the new Gov- 
ernment’s continuance in office. 

69. In one particular of vital im- 
portance, ns it ultimately turned out, 
to the character and safety of tho 
country, a great and salutary change 
was introduced by Lord Derby’s Gov- 
ernment. The state of the national 
defences, to which the attention of 
Parliament had at length been aroused, 
early occupied their serious attention, 
and a hill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment for embodying the militia in 
England, to the extent of 80,000 men, 
to be raised in the first instance by 
voluntaiy enlistment, and failing that, 
by ballot. Scotland and I reland were, 
in the mean time, excluded from the 
operation of the bill. It was wannly 
supported in tho (’ommons by Lord 
Palmerston, who said with truth, “it 
was impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this hill,” and it passed 
the House by a majority of 187 to 142, 
notwithstanding a fierce o])position 
from Sir de Lacy Evans and the Radical 
members. In the Lords, the bill was 
agreed to without a division ; but not 
before it had called fortli a powerful 
and invaluable speech from tiie Duke 
of Wellington, memorable as being 
the last, of any moment, ho ever do- 
hveredin Forliameut.* 

* am certainly the last man," said the 
Duke of Wellington on this ineniorablo oc- 
casion, to have any hesitation of opinion as 
to the relative advantages of meeting an ene- 
my with disciplined orlialf-disciplinetl troops. 
Tlie things are not tn he compared at all.* 
With disciplined troops you are ai'ting with 
a certain degree of confidence, tlint what 
they are ordered to perfoim they will per- 
form. With undisciplined troops you can 
have no such confldenca; on the (‘ontraiy, 
the chances are that they will do tlie very 
rovene of wliut they ore urdeicd to. Look 
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70. Meanwhile Lord Hardinge was 
actively engaged in measures to aug- 
ment the regular army in that depart- 
ment in which it had become most 
inefficient. When he came into office 
he found only forty gyna in the island 
capable of service, and most of these 
would have gone to pieces the fir.<tt 
time they had got into a clay-field.* 
By the indefatigable exertions of that 
able officer the number of guns fit for 
service was, by the end of the year, 
Taised to 200 ; and this was the train 
which upheld the national honour in 
the siege of Sebastopol. Such was 
the anxiety of that gallant soldier on 
the subject, that he could speak and 
think of nothing else ; and while the 
peace party in Manchester and Liver- 
pool were resisting every- attempt to 
augment the national defences, and 
dreaming only of pacific influences, 
the hero of Albuera and Ferozeshah 
spent sleepless nights ruminating on 
the imminent peril of a misled and in- 
fatuated people. 

at the state in which we stand at the present 
moment. We are at peace with the whole 
world; but who can say how long that peace 
will Inst? Our iHsaco eHtablishment should 
have in uontomplntion future wars, and this 
should have been provided for long ago. It 
is fiitility to expect anything from troops 
after only a month or six weeks' training. 
We have never up to this luonient maintained 
a proper peace establis?imewt : that is the i-cal 
truth ; and we are now in such a position 
that we can no longer carry on that system, 
and wo must have a suitable peace establish- 
ment. 1 tell you that, lor the last ten years, 
you have never had mure men in your armies 
than were sulTIcicnt to relieve your sentries 
In the different parts of the world ; such, is 
the state of youi )ieacc establishment. You 
have been carrying on war in all parts of the 
globe, in the ditl'erent stations, % means of 
your peace establishment ; yet on that estab- 
lisliment you have not more men than are 
necessary to relieve the regiments on fiireign 
service, some of which have been twenty- 
five years abroad. In the last war we had 
several militia regiments in the field, and 
they were as fine and highly -xUsciplined a 
body of men as 1 ever saw. Everything 
must have u beginning, and the militia now 
proposed to be established is that beginning, 
ffhe eighty thousand men now proimsed to 
be raised will, in time, become what their 
predecessors have been, and form an invalu- 
able auxiliary to the regular army."— Par/. 
Jkb. exxii. 728, 731; Ann. Reg. 1852, pp. 
85, 67. • 

* 1 had this instructive fact at this time 
&om the lips of Lord Hardinge himself. 
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• 71. The House of Commons acted 
with the forbearance to the new Minis- 
try, which they usually exercise to- 
wards a young speaker. They gave 
them a fair trial. It was understood 
and tacitly agreed to, that no measures 
not absolutely necessary should be 
brought forward till the sense of the 
country was taken on the comparative 
claims of the two rival parties to power; 
and that, to such as were indispensa- 
blc, no mere party opposition should be 
offered. Both parties honourably abid- 
ed by this understanding. Parliament 
was prorogued on July 1st, and next 
day tne House of Commons was dis- 
solved by royal proclamation. The 
general election which ensued was con- 
ducted on both sides wdth CTeat keen- 
ness, but happily without tne violence 
or intimidation which had so often of 
late years disgraced the people of both 
islands. Bribeiy and corruption, how- 
ever, were carried on to an extent un- 
known on any former occasion, and 
whioh proved that the Reform Bill, in- 
stead of abating, had mcreased that 
evil. It was hard to say which of the two 
contending parties attained the great- 
est eminence in this unenviable par- 
ticular ; but the result of the petitions 
against retunis left the Liberal mem- 
bers in a decided majority of three 
complaints. No less than fifty-two 
petitions were presented against the 
return of members in the new House 
— a number as yet unprecedented. 
One thing, however, was very remark- 
able in the elections : none of the 
Conservative candidates, not even 
those most stron^^ly wedded heretofore 
to protection principles, were found 
to maintain them on the hustings. 
They either professed thenoselves con- 
verts at the eleventh hour to the new 
opinions, or passed them over in si- 
lence, saying they no longer contested 
the matter out of deference to general 
opinion. The general prosperity, the 
result in reality of the ^Id discoveries, 
which had begun to afiect prices in the 
preceding year, and were in full oper- 
ation ill this, was invariably ascrib- 
ed by the Free-trade party "to their 
measures ; and this obtained such 
general cred^ce, that any resistance 
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to it was out of the question. What- 
ever posterity might say on the sub- 
ject, it was evident that, in the opin- 
ion of the great majority of the con- 
stituency at this time, Free Trade was 
a specific for all the evils under which 
the nation laboured. * 

72. The new Parliament met on 
the 4th November. ' An addition of 
0000 men was, in spite of the violent 
resistance of Mr Hume and the peace 
party, voted for the navy, in order to 
lay the foundationi of a Channel fleets 
and 2000 men and 1000 horses for the 
artillery. By mutual consent, how- 
ever, the trial of strength was re- 
served for the Budget, which Mr Dis- 
raeli had been preparing during the 
recess, and which in one respect in- 
volved an important financial principle. 
Mr Disraeli proposed a reduction of 
the duty on tea from 2s. 2d. to Is. a 
pound, by progressive reductions dur- 
ing six years, of half the present du- 
ties on hops, and half the malt-tax. 
-fUtogether, the reductions proposed 
amounted to between three and four 
millions. So far all were agreed ; but 
when he came to the new taxes to 
supply the deficiency thus created, 
the case wjis very different. The in- 
come-tax was to be continued, at least 
for another year, and Ireland included 
in it, that island being taken at the 
moderate sum of £60,000, while Great 
Britain was £5,420,000. This was 
not opposed. But then came another 
proposed tax, at which the Briti.sh 
urban constituencies immediately took 
fire. He proposed that the house-tax, 
which at present did not descend be- 
low houses rated at £20, should be 
extended to those rated at £10 and 
upAvards. In support of this change, 
he reminded the House that, since 
1832, the inhabited houses of Great 
Britdn had been relieved of direct 
taxes, amounting to £3,080,000, be- 
sides indirect taxes, of wh^ch more 
than half fell on them, amounting to 
£17,000,000 more ; while the landed 
interest, which paid exclusive taxes 
to the amount of £13,000,000 a-year, 
had obtained the ramission of none of 
them. ** Who can justify a house- 
tax,” said he, *Hhc operation of which 


is limited to houses of £20 value ? ” 
It was all in' vain ; the urban consti- 
tuencies, threatened with an approxi- 
mation to the dire scourge of equal 
taxation^ said, “We can justify it.” 
No sooner was the dreaded change an- 
nounced, than meetings got up in all 
the chief boroughs of the kingdom, 
and the most peremptory and signiti- 
cant instructions were sent to their 
representatives to make every effort 
to throw out the hated measure. The 
result was, that, after an animated 
debate of four nights, the Budget was 
rejected by a majority of 19, the num- 
bers being 305 to 286. Next day the 
Earl of Derby and all the ministers 
resigned their offn^es, and Lord John 
Russell, with the whole Whig admin- 
istration, were, as a matter of course, 
reinstated. 

73. Two events of a calamitous nature 
occuiTcd in this year, which forcibly 
attra(jted the attention of the country 
and of Europe. The first of these Avas 
Uie burning of the Amazon, a mag- 
nificent steamer, of 2250 tons burden, 
having on board, including ci‘cw and 
passengers, 210 persons, in the Bay 
of Biscay, on the 4th of January. 
Among the passengers lost on this 
melancholy occasion Avas the gifted 
and eloquent Mr Elliot Warbuiton, 
whose recent work, 77wj Crescent and 
the Cross, had already attained, and 
has since maintained, a European 
reputation. A large vessel passed 
within 300 yards of the bui jiing ship, 
and Avas hailed with the energy of de- 
spair by the unhaj)py crew, but it 
rendered no assistance. If this heart- 
less conduct makes us blush, th^^next 
catastrophe makes us jnoud of human 
natui-e. The Biukenueai) steamer 
had been despatched Avith detach- 
meiits from several regiments, amount- 
ing to 13 officers, 466 men, and *20 
women and children — in all, witli the 
crew, 630 peraons— to reinforce their 
respective corps in Culfraria. She 
sailed from England on the 5th 
January, and from Simon’s Bay, at 
the Cape, on the 23d of February, and 
was proceeding on her way, when, at 
two next morning, 'she struck on a 
sunken rock within sight of the shore, 
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and shortly after went to pieces. 
There were six lifeboats 
hnt one was swamped in en 
to lower it, and two could not be got 
loose from their mooring Thus only 
three boats were available, capable at 
the very utmost <of holding 78 per- 
sons out of 630. The scene which 
ensued must be ^ven in the words of 
one of the sundvors of the wreck. 
‘‘Mr Salmond, the captain of the 
vessel, gave orders to Colonel Seton, 
of the 74th Highlanders, to send the 
troops to the chain-pumps, which was 
immediately done. The women and 
children were calmly placed in ‘the 
cutter, which lay alongside under 
charge of an officer, and pulled off to 
a short distance to bo free from the 
rush. In this awful moment the re- 
solution and coolness of all on board 
were veiy remarkable, far exceeding 
anything which could have been con- 
ceived possible from the moat exact 
discipline. Not a cry nor a murmur 
was heard among them, even when 
the vessel made her final plunge. All 
the officers received their orders, and I 
had them carried out as if the men | 
were embarking instead of going to > 
the bottom, with this difference only, 
that I never saw an embarkation con- 
ducted with so little noise and confu- 
sion. When the vessel was first going 
down, the commander called out, *AU 
those that can swim, jump overboard 
and make for the boats.’ We begged 
the men not to do as the commander 
said, as the boat with the women must’ 
be swamped if they reached it. Not 
more than three left tlinr ranks and 
madk the attempt.** Only 194 were 
saved of the 630 persons on board 
when the vessel struck, and of these 
7 were women and 13 children, being 
the whole of those on board. The 
names of the officers are given below ; 
— would that it were possible to give 
the names of the soldiers also, to be 
ennobled in the proudest niche of their 
country’s glory ! * And with this me- 

♦ Tliey were Comets Bond and Bolt, 12th 
Lancers ; Enafgn Boylan, Queen's lloyals ; 
0th Reg., Ensign llitford ; Captain 

Blake ; 43d, Lieutenant Oirardol : 43tli, one 
officer; 73d, Lieutenants Robinson and 


.on ooara, 
deavouring 


morable act of heroism, more glorious 
than the rush of the charge or the 
ascent of the breach, because more 
generous and disinterested, the author 
closes his long narrative of the deeds 
of his countrymen during the wars of 
the Ffench Revolution.* 

• 

74. It will belong to a succeeding 
historian to narrate the wonderful 
spring which the country made dur- 
ing the twelve years which followed 
1852, under the influence of the gold 
discoveries in America and Australia ; 
but a brief notice of them is here in- 
dispensable, ill order to ei^lain the 
mam causes which were in full opera- 
tion in that year, when the general 
election took place and Free Trade 
was finally adopted as the system of 
the nation. It is well known that, 
in consequence of the extension of the 
American dominion over Texas in 
1848, and the war with Mexico which 
ensued, the peninsula of California 
was ceded to the United States, and 
became a part of the Union. The 
Spaiiiardsi thirsting for gold, had 
been th«re for thi*ee hundred years, 


Booth, and Ensign Quear ; 74tb, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Beton and Ensign Russell; Gist, Cap- 
tain Wright and Btaft-Siii^on Brown. Cap- 
tain Wright, Lieutenants Giraidol and Lucun, 
Comet Bond, and SlalT-Bnrgeon Brown alone 
were saved.— Captain Wbioht’b Narrative ; 
Ann. Reg. 1852, pp. 473, 476. 

* A similar incident occurred since the 
preceding lines were written, which may well 
form n companion to so noble a picture. On 
the 7th February 1863, the Orplicus. a noble 
steamer, bound for New Zealand, with a con- 
siderable body of marines, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Burnett, struck in a 
fine afternoon, and iu comparatively smooth 
water, on a reef of rocks near the island, not 
marked in the charts by which the vessel 
was steered, and immediately liegan to sink. 
There were 256 persons on board, of whom 71 
w'ere got on board the boats, and were saved. 
The ' marines, while the embarkation was 
going on, stood in regular ordeit in two lines 
the deck, without a man leaving bis place, 
or any attempt to force their into the 
boats, and 


*' True to the lert thetr blood ud their bueath. 
Like reapere delMiul to the harHM of Death." 


Tliey gave three cheers for their noble Com- 
moaote, who refiVMd to leave the vessel, and 
were swallowed up by the waves before the 
gallant sounds were hushed t Such deeds 
make us proud of our conutry and the human 
race.— Gtosgow Herald, April 18, 1863. 
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and the gold was mixed with the al- 1 
luyial sand under their feet, but they j 
never found it out. Before the Ame- 
ricans had been there six months it i 
was discovered, and the face of the 
world was .changed. Miners speedily 
flocked to ^is £7 Dcrado from all parts 
of America and many of Europe, and 
the progress which ensued was so ra- 

S id that it would be deemed fabulous 
^ not ascertained by authentic evi- 
dence. In Februaiy 1849, the popu- 
lation of Europeans* in the State was 
2000; ^in June 1852 it was already 
182,000 ; and in 1856 it had risen to 
560,000. Soon after this great dis- 
covery had been made, a similar vein 
of prosperity was opened in Australia. 
Gold w§s there discovered in 1849, in 
the alluvial plains near 'Ballarat, and 
this led to a general search in the 
vicinity, and the precious article was 
soon found in great quantities. The 
effects were immediately the same as 
they had been in Culifomia. Popu- 
lation and wealth enormously in- 
creased ; the emigration to it in 1854 
rose to 87,000 persons; the exports 
turned £14,000,000, being about £26 
a - head ; and the gold obtained 
amounted to the enormous value oi 
£15,000,000.* 

75. The annual supply of gold and 
silver for the use of the globe was, by 
these discoveries, suddenly increased 
from an average of £10,000,000 to one 
of £35,000,000 ! The words of poetic 
genius were more than realised. *'Me-' 
thinks, as 1 gaze around, 1 soe the 
scheme of tho All-beiieflcent Father 
disentangling itself clear through the 
troubled history of mankind. Ho^ 
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mysteriously, while Europe rears its 
populations and fulfils its civilising 
mission, these realms, which have 
been concealed from its eyes, divulged 
to UB just as civilisation needs the so- 
lution to its problem ; a vent for fever- 
ish energies, baffled in the crowd, of- 
fering bread to the famished, hope to 
the desperate, in very truth ; *’ enabl- 
ing the new world to redress the bal- 
ance of the old. Hero the actual 
.£neid passes before our eyes. From 
the hearts of the exiles scattered over 
this hardier' Italy, who cannot see in 
the future 

" A race from whence New Albion's sons 
shall come, 

And the long glories of a fatnre Borne ” f 

76. Most of all did Great Britain 
and Ireland experience the wonderful 
I effects of this great addition to the cir- 
culating medium of our globe. That 
which, from the effects of the eiTone- 
ous legislation of man, for five-and- 
twenty years had been awanting— a 
currency commensurate to the in- 
creased numbers and transactions of 
the civilised World, was now supplied 
by the beneficent band of NuWe. 
The em of a contracted currency, and 
consequent low prices and geneml 
misery, interrupted by. passing gleams 
of prosperity, was at an end. Prices 
rapidjy rose, and rose steadily ; wages 
adVanced in a similar proportion ; ex- 
ports and impoi-ts enomiously increas- 
ed, while crime and niiseiy as rapidly 
diminished. Emigration itself, which 
had reached, in 1852, 368,000 person.s 
a-year, sank to little more than half 
the amount. Wheat rose from 40s. to 
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* Statistics or thb Aubtbaliam Golomieb in 1800. 


Name. 

Area in 
fiq. MUm. 

Populafclen. 

Colonial 

Koveuue. 

Debt. 

Importa 

Exports. 

Imperial 

Expenditure. 

N. 8. Wa&B, 

VictorU, 

Queteslaod, 

S. Australia, 
W. AUBinOlA 
Tasmania, . 
New Zealaud, 

828,437 

80,881 

678,000^ 

883.328' 

978,000 

26,215 

106,259 

866,036 
648,944' 
56,000 
126,880 
. 15,691 
90,211 
166,070 

1,. 901925 
8,039,034 
178,689 
438,827 
60,741 
208,458 
464,788 

8,819,730 

6,118,100 

870,100 

1,750 

389;860 

479,044 

7,619,285 

15,093,780 

742,023 

1,639,591 

169,074 

1,005,602 

1,548,833 

6,072,020' 

12,062,704 

709,598 

1,783,710 

-89,240 

1,024,979 

588,953 

£ 

44, .330 
36,567 

'6,836' 

87,331 

41,113 

104,852 

*2,582,070 

1,358,881 

5,759,812 

10,678,584 

27,717,638 

22,231,216 

271,028 


--Return presented to Farliament on the 2Tth March 186S* 
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56s. and 608. ; but tbe wo^ of labour 
of every kind advanced in nearly as 
great a proportion ; they were found 
to be about 30 per cent higher, on on 
average, than they had been five yeain 
before. In Ireland the change waa 
still greater, and probably unequalled 
in BO short a time in the annals of 
liastory. Wages of country labour 
rose from 4d. a-day to Is. 6(L or 28. ; 
convicted crime sank nearly a half ; 
and the increased growtli of cereal 
crops, under the genial influences of 
these advanced prices, was for some 
years as rapid as its previous decline 
since 1846 had been.* At the same 
time, decisive evidence was aiforded 
that all this sudden burst of prosper- 
ity was the result of the expanded 
currency, and by no means of Free 
Trade, in the lact that it did not ap- 
pear till the gold discoveries came in- 


to operation, and then it was fully as 
great in the Protected as in the Free 
Trade states, t 

77 . The Duke of Wellington, full 
of years and honour, died of an affec- 
tion of the head, on the 18th Septem- 
ber. The body was brought to Lon- 
don on 10th November, it being re- 
solved, in obedience to the universal 
voice of the nation, to give him a 
public funeral.' K'o words can con- 
vey an idea of the excitement which 
pervaded the metropolis and the coun- 
try when the appointed day drew near, 
and England was to bestow the last 
honours on her greatest hero. De- 
spite storms and floods of severity un- 
usual even in the gloomy month of 
November,' multitudes flocked to the 
metropolis from every part of the 
country ; and before the 18th, which 
was the day fixed for the allgust cere- 


* Exports, Imports, Convicted Criminals, Emigrants, and Price of Wheat 
IN Great Britain, from 1862 to 1864. 


Yean. 

Britlih and Irish 
EiporU. 
Declared Value. 

Imports. 

Computed Value. 

Convicted 

Crimiiiala 

United 

Kingdom. 

Bmigranta 

Paupers. 

EngUnd. 

Wheat 
per Quarter 

1852 ‘ 

78,076,864 

£ 

84,776 

368,764 

834,424 

■1 

p. 

9 

1863 

98.023,781 


32,201 

329,937 

798,822 

53 

3 

1864 

97,184,726 

1.52, '389, 053 


323,429 

818, .337 

72 

5 

1856 

05,083,086 

143,542,830 

27,880 

176,807 

851, .369 

74 

8 

1856 

115,826,948 

172,.544,1.54 ' 

21,481 

176,564 

877,767 

69 

2 

1857 

122,066,107 

187,844,441 . 

22,152 

212,876 

843,800 

56 

4 

1868 

116,608,756 

164,583,832 

19,446 

113,972 


44 

2 

1869 

130,411,529 

'179,182,355 

17,794 



43 

9 

■Lm 

135,891,227 

210,530,873 

17,488 

128,469 

851,020 

53 

3 

1861 

125,102,814 

217,485,024 

19,678 



.54 

4 

1862* 

123,992,264 

225,716,976 

21,610 

121,214 


55 

5 

1863* 

140,602,842 

248,919,020 

21.585 

223,758 

1,142,624 

44 

9 

1864* 

160,436,302 

274,863,924 

20,105 


1,009,289 

40 

2 


J • Amcriotn War and Lan^hire Cotton Famine. | 

Statistical Ahstract, No. XII., pp. 12, 13, 84, 99, 101, 102. 

t Vide antfy chap. Ixiii. § 68, note, where the returns proving this are given. These re- 
lults, as measured from three yeara to three years, are — 


Yeara 

Franco— Protected. 

United State!— Protecte± 

Great Driuin— Free Trade. | 

Importa 

Special 

Commerce. 

Exporta 

Special 

Commerce. 

Importa 

Export!. 

Importa 
Offldiil Value. 

Britiahand Iriah 
Bxporta 
Declared Valua 

1846 

1849 

1852* 

1855 


£34,100,000 

41.800.000 

40.800.000 

62.080.000 

£25,352,458 . 
28,200,000 

41.500.000 

51.600.000 

£2.3,043,316 

28,100,000 

80.900.000 

38.500.000 

£75,953,875 

105.874,607 

109,831,158 

117,402,.366t 

£57,786,875 

63.596,025 

78,076,854 

95,688,085 


4 compaiinn sake. The real ralue of import! in thii year was £ l 4 afiUfiO 0 . 
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mony, it was calculated that at least to St Paul's, a distance of fully three 
five hundred thousand persons had miles, not a crevice was unoccupied 
been added to the two millious and a in the streets ; the windows wore filled 
half which already formed the popula- with respectably-dressed persons, all 
tion of "^e metropolis. In London in sable garb; the very roofs were 
nothing was heard of for days before covered oy spectators, who risked 
but preparations for the inouruful their lives to obtain a glimpse of the 
pageant, wliich was to pass from the |)ageant beneath. On the whole line, 
Horse-Guards up Constitution Hill, it was computed that not less than a 
and from thence, by Piccadilly, St million and a half of human beings 
James Street, Pall-Mall, and the w'ere collected together. Yet, though 
Strand, to St Paul's, where the most so great a multitude w’as assembled, 
magnificent prepajatioiis had been there was no jarring or confusion; 
made ,for its reception. Seats for each took liis place in order and sil- 
above 200,000 jicrsous were provided eiice, as if the discipline and spirit of 
along this long line, which were dis- the mighty commander had animated 
posed of at very high lates. In a the immense mass. And so admirable 
word, as was well expi'essed by the had been the arrangements of the jio- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the feel- lice, and so numerous the opportiini- 
ing was so strong and universal that ties afforded by the length of the line 
“ a peaceful people had become in- for viewing the procession, that not 
spired with warlike enthusiasm, a one person, even of the humblest, was 
practical people with sentiment, and disappointed in the means of seeing it. 
a busy people had resolved to sacrifice 79. At ten o'cloi^k the clouds dis- 
a day to give expression to the uni- persed, and the sun slione forth in un- 
versal feeling.” ’ common sjdcndour, which continued 

78. The morning of the 18th No- during the whole remainder of the day. 
vember 18.52, as that of the 18th June The procession itself was well calculated 
1815, opened gloomily. A deluge of to satisfy all expectations, and give a 
l ain had fallen during the preceding memorable proof at once of the })Ower 
night, and the lowering clouds pre- and grandeur, and of the deep feelings 
sented a melancholy prospect for the of tlic British people on the occasion, 
approaching day. Nothing, however, TJic first and noblest in the land W’ere 
could damp the universal passion to there, of all parties and persuasions, 
see the approaching spectacle. By Prince Albei t occupied a (‘onspicuous 
four in the morning, carriages were to jdace ; the Duke of C ambridge hud the 
he heard in every direction, conveying military command of all the troops em- 
tlie noblest, the most celebrated, and ployed on the occasion ; the Duke of 
the fairest, to their selected places in Norfolk, as hereditary Earl-Marshal of 
the cathedral, in the clubs or private England, regulated the array. Both 
dwellings in the line wliich the pro- Houses of Parliament attended, in un- 
cession was to pass. By six, every oommonly full muster. The splendid 
one not detained by sorrow or sick- array of the Horse and Foot Guards at- 
iiess was astir; and the balconies and tracteduniversuladiniration; the latter, 
seats prepared for their reception were presenting as umnerous and imposing a 
by eight all filled with respectable ner- column as, that which defeated tlie Old 
sons clad in mourning. All the club- Guard at Waterloo, headed the proces- 
houses and principal niansiou^on the sion. His own regiments, the Rifles 
line of the procession were hung with and the 83d, entire, and dctacliments 
black cloth. The streets, before the from every corps of artillery, cavalry, 
procession began to move, were crowd- and infantry in the service, followed 
ed to excess; in Waterloo Place there in succession. All the ambassadors, 
were not less than eighty, in Trafal- and the whole corps dipl<yin<itique of 
gar Square above a hundred thousand. Eui ope, wei e present. That of France 
Throughout the line the procession even attended, in a noble spirit; the 
was to move, even from Apsley House British did not feel less warmly to 
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their old and worthy antagonists for 
their conduct on this occasion. The 
i^rhole superior officera of the English 
amy* and representatives from aU the 
monardis of Europe, save Austria, 
were present. An unworthy feeling of 
irritation at the recent policy of Eng- i 
land Caused the Government of Vienna 
to withhold an expression of resect 
which none felt more sincerely wan 
bfavC and loyal inhabitants. Many 
veMitis who h^ fought with Welling- 
ton during the war followed his re- 
mains to the grave ; but not the least 
moving spectacle was the charger of 
the deceased, led b^ his old and faith- 
ful groom, with his boots and spurs, 
reversed, sus[)ended in the stirrups. 

80. All the ministers of state, judges, 
and public functionaries of the realm 
attended the ceremony. There was to 
be seen the Marquess of Anglesea, who, 
albeit post eiglity-four, and bereft of a 
limb at Waterloo, still exhibited a 
spirit and vigour beyond his years; 
and Lord Hardinge, whoso iron soul 
had saved the Peninsula at Albuera, and 
India at Ferozeshah. Tlie keen glance 
of Sir Charles Nanier bespoke the 
hero who had contended against tenfold 
odds at Meeanee ; Sir William Napier, 
though wounded and broken by sick- 
ness, exhibited the spirit which shone 
forth ill every page of his History of the 
PeninmJar War, Lord Gough, who 
had added lustre to the long line of 
Indian triumphs, at Goojerat ; Lord 
Combermere, the hero of Bhurtpore, 
and comnaniorf in arms of Wellin^on ; 
and Lora Seaton, Wlio commanded the 
51st Regiment in the last attack at 
Waterloo, wei*e there. The intrepid 
air of Sir Haivy Smith marked the 
veteran who turned the tide of fortune 
at Aliw'al. The chivahoiis Marquess 
of liOiidonderry, the worthy repi-esen- 
tative of him who so nobly straggled 
for his country during its darkest days, | 
was one of the pall-bearera. So great 
was the impression produced by the 
scene, that when the magnificent car, 
bearing the body on its summit, was 
drawn past by twelve horses, robed j 
in black velvet palls, every head was j 
uncovered, and there were few dry j 
eyes among the countless jnultitude. j 
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Among them was one man, now ad- 
vanced in years, who in early youth 
had hastened from his paternal roof to 
see the allied armies on their first 
entrance Into Paris in 1814, and who 
now, forty years afterwards, witnessed 
the last scene in the mighty drama of 
which he then formed the conception 
of writing the history, and which, dur- 
ing the interval, he nad completed. 

81. Precisely at twelve theprocession 
reached the great door of St Paul’s, 
having been met at Temple Bar by the 
Lord Mayor and all the civic authori- 
ties. The Duke of Cambrid^, as re- 
presenting the army of En^and, re- 
ceived it at the gate with his sword 
drawn ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and thre^un- 
dred of his clergy, in full canoffials, 
met the coffin as it entered the church- 
yard. The interior of the cathedral 
was hung with black and magnificent- 
ly lighted with gas, which, as evening 
approached, threw a mellow light over 
the vast interior of the dome. Splen- 
did music added its charm to the 
magic infiuonre of the scene. Eighteen 
thousand persons, arranged on seats in 
the form of an amphitheatre, embrac- 
ing the first and noblest in the land, 
witnessed the spectacle. When the 
procession entered the cathedral, and 
the anthem was struck up from the 
powerful organ and a splendid orches- 
tra, twenty thousand voices swelled 
the strain. When the titles of the 
deceased came to be read out by Gar- 
ter King-at-Arms, it appeared he had 
been loaded with honours from every 
country’ in Europe. A Prince in Bel- 

S 'um, a Duke in England and Spain, 
) was a Field-Marshal in Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, France, Han- 
over, the Netherlands, Portugd, and 
England; nine batons fell fi’om his 
hand when he breathed his last. 
Foreign princes and marshals stood at 
the head of the coffin ; Prince Albert 
and the English generals, who had 
borne the pdl, at its foot* Every 

* Marquess of Anglesea, Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, Lord Gough, Lord Combermere, 
Lord Seaton, Ewrry Smith, Sir Charles 
Napier, Sir Alexander Woodford, and Sir 
Peregrine Maitland. 
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heart throbbed with emotion when, in 
dead silonee, the coffin was lowered 
into the grave in the centre of the 
cathediul, close behind Nelson’s tomb ; 
and the last earthly honour he re- 
ceived was from his old companion in 


arms, the Marquess of Anglesea, who, 
as it vanished from the sight» bowed 
to his unconscious remains. 

** Bach honours Ilion to her hero paid, 
And ^jpey iefal slept the mighty Hector’s 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

FRANCE, FROM THE ELECTION OF LOTTIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT, IN DE- 
CEMBER 1848, TO HIS ASSUMPITON OF THE IMPERIAL CROWN AND THE 


RESTORATION OF THE EMPIRE, II 

1. The immense majority by which 
Prince Louis Napoleon liad been cre- 
ated President of the Republic added 
greatly to the power of the executive, 
and was an impoi'tant step in the re- 
storation of order after the Revolution. 
But it was far from appeasing the 
parties, or producing a similar union 
in the Assembly. It was, in truth, a 
declaration of France against the Re- 
volution, and bespoke the anxious 
desire of the inhabitants of its niral 
districts to teiTninatc the disorders 
which it had introduced, and return I 
to the occupations of peaceful industiy. 
But to the le^slaturc, or at least a 
large paii; of its members, it was a 
serious blow, and was felt the more 
severely that it had been so completely 
unexpected. They had entered the j 
Assembly expecting to be little kings, | 
or, at the very least, Roman senators ; | 
they found themselves reduced to the ! 
rank of ordinary legislators. The exe- 
cutive authority — So important in all 
countries, so influential in every age 
in France— had. been appointed over 
their heads by the general voice of the 
people; the President was no longer 
their officer or administrator, but uie 
nominee of a rival power, and might 
be expected on a crisisto be supported 
by the army, which looked to him for 
promotion, ernjdoyment, and glory. 
The seeds in this way, not merely of 
discontent and division, but probable 


r 18^2. 

strife, were sown in the very outset 
of the President’s administration ; the 
balance between a popular chief ma- 
gistrate and an ambitious but discon- 
tented legislature could not long bo 
preseiwed; and as the nation would 
certainly not again go back to the Re- 
public, it was already foreseen that it 
must go forward to the Empire. 

2. The first care of the President, 
alQter installation in office, was to or- 
gaiiibo n powerful army under the com- 
mand of Marshal Bugeaud at Lyons 
and the adjacent provinces near the 
Alps. The foundation of that force had 
been laid in March 1848, when it was 
expected that the Republic would he 
attacked by the neighbouring powers, 
and it at first consisted only of three 
divisions, mustering 30,000 bayonets 
and 4000 sabres, witn 88 guns. It was 
now raised, by the care of the President, 
to 72,000 infantry and 8000 horse. 
The threatening aspect of affairs in the 
north of Italy amply justified these 
precautionary measures; and it was 
mainly owing to the formidable front 
thus presented that the Austrians, after 
their successes over the Piedmontese, 
had been prevented from crossing the 
Ticino. But the army was destined 
also for another object, and its main 
purpose was to form a support to the 
President’s power in the event of a 
rupture with the Assembly. It had 
already rendered important service to 
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the cause of order on occasion of the 
insurrection in June preceding, when 
it prevented an outbi'eak at Lyons from 
immediately succeeding that at Paris ; 
and one of ita. divisions had on the 
hrat alarm advanced by forced marches 
towards the capital. It was to this 
powerful force that Louis Napoleon 
mainly looked for the support of his 
authority, in the event of that breach 
with the Assembly and democratic 
party, which it was evident, sooner or 
latter, must ensue. 

3. The thorns were not long of show- 
ing themselves, and they did so first 
in the Cabinet of the President. Fol- 
lowing up the principle laid down in 
his circular to the electors, already 
given, Louis Napoleon, in the first 
instance, formed his Cabinet from a 
combination of all parties, though the 
nnyority was composed of those who 
were known to incline to the mon- 
archical side. It is true M. Thiers, 
M. Mol6, M. Berry er, M. dc Broglie, 
M. de Montalcmbert, were not them- 
8elve.s in the Cabinet, but their friends 
and supporters were so, and constitut- 
<*d its majority. M. Odillon BaiTot, 
M. Leon de Malle villc, Drouyn de 
Lhuys, M. Passy, M. Leon Fancher, 
M. de Tracy, belonged to the consti- 
tutional party, who had formed the 
Opposition, but desired a free govern- 
ment under the Orleans dynasty. It 
might be presumed, what was soon 
found to ensue, that they would in- 
cline to the nuniarchical side under the 
government of the Prc.sidcnt. On the 
other hand, M. dc Falloux represented 
the religious party, united with the 
Legitimists, who fonned so important 
a part of the electors, especially in the 
rural districts, and M. Bixio the Re- 
publican. Coalitions of this kind are 
often desired by the people, and deem- 
ed practicable by the inexperienced; 
they are always looked on with dis- 
trust by those versed in real life, and 
never fail to terminate in the expul- 
sion of the weaker party from the ad- 
ministration. So it proved in the 
present instance. A sincere and honest 
republican, M. Bixio soon found that 
he was out of place in a Conservative 
cabinet, and he i*etircd accordingly, 


and was succeeded bv M. Buffet in the 
office of Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. This was immediately after 
followed by the resignation of M. Leon 
de Malleville as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, whose place was supplied by M. 
Leon Fduclirr, transferred from the 
Ministry of Public Works, in which 
he was succeeded by M. Lacrosse. The 
latter changes were not produced by 
any divergence of political principle, 
but by a private rupture between the 
President and M. Leon de Malleville, 
occasioned by a warm altercation re- 
lative to the demand made by the 
President for the delivery of some do- 
cuments in the office of the Minister of 
the Interior, bearing on the abortive 
Strasburg and Boulogne affairs 
years before. w 

4. There remained, however, before 
the (lovemmeiit could be considered 
as fully completed, the office of Vice- 
President of the Republic to fill up. 
This was a situation of great import- 
ance ; for not only was he at all times 
ex officio President of the Assembly, 
but in the absence, or during the sick- 
ness, of the President, be exercised his 
functions, and was intrusted with his 
powers. The appointment, too, was of 
the more importance, that it was to be 
made neither by the President nor the 
Assembly taken separately, but by the 
latter from a list of three furnished 
by the former ; so that both the rival 
povrevB would have a share in the elec- 
tion. In terms of the law, the Cabinet 
presented, on the 18th .Taiiuary, a list of 
three candidates for the situation, and 
they were M. Boulay de la Mourthe, 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers, and M. 
Vivien. The two first were I'eceived 
with such marks of displeasure by 
the Assembly, that the President was 
obliged to invoke the respect due to 
the executive authority to bring it to 
a close. When the election came on 
(Jan. 20), however, the result was dif- 
ferent : M. Boulay do la Meurthe was 
elected by a large majority, the num- 
bers being 417 for him, against 277 
for M. Vivien, who alone came to the 
vote. The i 11-humour of the Assembly 
at this result was shown in the vote on 
the salary of the Vice-President, which 
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was reduced from 60,000 francs a-year 
to 48,000 francs by a majority of 372 
to 270. The Cabinet had even some 
difficulty in resisting a propositioti (A 
the Radical party in the Assembly^ 
headed by Babaud-Laribi^re, to tho 
effect that the Vice-President should^ 
receive for his residence, not a separate 
house, but the upper flat of the ouild- 
injif occupied by the Council of State. 

5. The first serious subject, apart 
from the strifes of factions, which oc- 
cupied the attention of the Assembly, 
wan the finances of the Republic, which 
were still in the most disastrous state, 
and threatened immediately to become 
utterly hopeless, in consequence of the 
cessatW of the duty on salt, on 1st 
January, according to the decree of the 
Prihisional Government on 13th April 
preceding. The loss of this tax, which 
brought in 70,000,000 francs a-year 
(£2,800,000), would evidently reduce 
the Republic to a state of bankniptcy, 
for tlie deficit of the cun*eiit year 
already exceeded 250,000,000 francs 
(£10,000,000), and it was necessuiyr to 
come to some immediate resolution 
regarding it before the fatal day of the 
termination of the tax arrived. The 
debate came on upon the 27th Decem- 
ber, and the reasons for resisting any 
reduction of the tax were thus stated 
by M. Passy, the finance minister: 
“ Never, not even in the days of its 
greatest prosperity, did the receipts 
of the exchequer reach 1,400,000,000 
francs; in the last year of the reign 
of Louis Philippe they were only 

1.370.000. 000 francs. The entire rev- 1 
enue of 1848, if you deduct the {uoduee 
of the 45 per cent addition to the direct 
taxes, will not exceed 1,200,000,000 
francs, while the national expenses 
have increased in a still more alarming 
proportion. I n the year which is draw- 
ing to a close, the expenditure has been 

1.800.000. 000, showing a deficit on 
the ordinary revenue of 600,000,000 
francs (£24,000,000) in a single year. 
Nor are Our prospects for the^ future 
more consolatoiy : the revenue in 1849 
can only be estimated at 1,300,000,000 
francs, while the charges of the year 
cannot be taken at less than, at the 
very least, 1,600,000,000 francs, show- 


ing a ceriain deficit of 300,000,000 
francs (£12,000,000) in the ensuing 
year. Is this a time when it is pos- 
sible to reduce the permanent rav- 
enue by withdrawing a tax producing 
70,000,000 francs annually?” Nof- 
withsjanding the weight of these argu- 
ments, and the urgency of the case, 
such was the sense of tli^ Assembly of 
the unpopularity of the tax, or their 
terror of meeting their constituents if 
they hod had any hand in reimposing 
it, that though they departed from its 
entire abolition, it was only on con- 
dition of its being reduced from 1st 
January 1849 to two- thirds of its former 
amount. This was carried, on the final 
division, by 372 to 363. It was well 
understood to be a political vote breath- 
ing hostility to the Government; and 
it was sufficiently alarming, as indi- 
cating how nearly parties were divided 
in the Assembly. But it was a still 
more serious blow to national credit, 
and excited great alarm among all per- 
sons of property, from the apprehen- 
sion that it was an unworthy conces- 
sion to populai' clamour, w'hich could 
not fail to be followed, as in the pre- 
ceding year, by a serious addition to 
the direct taxes. 

6. The financial situation of Franco 
was discussed and fully developed a 
month after, when the ucw^ taxes to 
bo laid on to meet this great deficit 
came under consideration. As the 
temper of the Assembly against any 
increase of the indirect taxes had been 
so unequivocally evinced, no resource 
remained but an augmentation of the 
direct ; and as the continuance of the 
forty-five per cent addition to the di- 
rect taxes was not for a moment to be 
thought of, no expedient remained 
but to levy an increased duty on suc- 
cessions. M. Goudehaux had, six 
months before, brought forward a pro- 
posal, when he was finance minister, 
to levy a progressive duty on succes- 
sions, whether in money or heritage — 
a proposal evidently of a Socialist diar- / 
acter, and tending to introduce a sys- 
tem confiscating the property of the 
rich to alleviate the burdens of the 
poor. It was rejected, accordingly, 
by M. Passy, the present finance minis- 
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ter; but he proposed a very serious 
addition to the tax by increasing it 
from twelve to twenty per cent, suc- 
cessions ul^der 500 francs (£20) being 
entirely exempted. ’ This ])roposal oc- 
casioned a perfect atom in the Assem- 
bly ; but M. Passy was firm, alleging 
with truth that the public service/ 
could not be ^ried on unless the tax 
was concededlr He concluded with the 
significant words : ** Either enable me 
to execute ihy duties, or I resign.” 
The Assembly felt the power of the 
appeal, and in spite of the extreme 
reluctance to increased taxation, was 
constrained to n^ree to the increased 
duties by a considerable majority. A 
similar measure was, from the same 
cause — the reduction of the indii’cct 
taxes — introduced shortly after into 
Great Jiritain. Thus, in both coun- 
tries, the first durable effect of popular 
triumph was to change, to a cousider- 
nblo extent, the system of indirect 
taxation — the creation of European 
freedom — into that of direct and 
cnishing burdens, the offspring in 
every age of Asiatic despotism* 

7. A very valuable report was pre- 
sented on 2i2d January by the finance 
minister, on the com])arativo financial 
state of France in 1848 and 1849. 
Though somewhat diflcrcnt from the 
position of the country iii the preced- 
ing year, it still presented a iiKiurnfiil 
and almost hopeless aspect. The total 
receipts of 1849, as compared with 
1848, allowed a climinution of no less 
than 437,718,732 francs, arising from 
the termination of the 45 per cent on 
the direct taxes, and the Wiaiit of the 
loan of 2.32,000,000 francs, which had 
been contracted by tlie Goveriimeut 
in the preceding year. On tlio other 
band, the ordinary receipts might be 
expected to be increased by 243.716,000 
francs, of whicli no less than 99,230,000 
francs were from the increased duty on 
successions, and 83,873,000 francs was 
lioped for from tlie rise in the produce 
of the indirect taxes arising from the 
increased strength of Government, 
and tranmiillity of the country. Still 
this exhibited a diminution in the 
total receipts, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, of 1849, compared with 1848, 


of 194,000,000 fi-ancs (£7,760,000), 
which required to be made up by loan, 
exchequer bills, or some other extra- 
ordinaty resource. For the whole re- 
, duction in the expenses for 1849 which 
was deemed practicable amounted to 
d78»491,000 mnes, as no less than 

41.493.000 was for increased interest 
of debt oh which no reduction was 
practicable ; so that, upon the whole, 
the deficit of 1849 would be 15,510,000 
fmnes more than that of 1848, which 
already had been so enormous ! Such 
were the first fruits, in a financial 
point of view, which France reaped 
trom the Revolution of 1848, and they 
were bitter in the extreme. The mag- 
nitude of the public armaments, ren- 
dered necessary by that convulsion, in 
a great measure" explained this de- 
plorable state of the public finances ; 
for the army on the 1st December 
1848 numbered no less than 502,196 
men and 100,452 horses, of which 

78.000 men amd 15,490 horses were 
employed in Algeria. These forces 
weie to bo reduced in the course of 
the present year to 380,824 men and 
92,410 bowses. The navy was fixed 
on a more moderate scale, proving 
that the Government had no appre- 
hensions oil the side of England. The 
ships afloat in commission were ten of 
the line, two floating batteries, eight 
frigates, and eighteen corvettes. 

8. A very important matter, both 
as regards the social interests of the 
country and the party struggles in the 
legislature, came under the considera- 
tion of the Assembly early in January, 
connected with the administration of 
the prisons. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, in the first fervour of their phil- 
anthropy and sympathy with the in- 
mates of jails, had on the 24th March 
1848 entirely abolished labour in pri- 
sons ; but the effect of this, as any one 
might have anticipated who knew any- 
thing,bf the matter, had been so iqju- 
rious both in demoralising the prison- 
ers by idleness and augmenting the 
severity of thdr paniiahmeut by their 
liaving nothing to do, that the Assem- 
bly, on the 28th Anjpmt, had reverted 
to* the system of pn^ labour, leav- 
ing it to the prefects to decide in what 
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species of work they should be em- 
}»loyed. This immediately gave rise 
to violent remonstrances from the free 
labourers in the neighbourhood of the 
prisons, who complained that they 
could not compete on terms of equality 
with workmen who, fed, dotheu, aad 
lodged by the State, could of courM 
undersell them in the produce of their 
labour. Pressed by tliese opposite in> 
tcrests and considerations, the Assem- 
bly adopted, with a slight modifica- 
tion, the report of tlie committee or- 
dered to inquire into the matter, which 
was to the cifect tliat the produce of 
prison labour should not be exposed 
for sale in competition with that of 
freemen, but so far as possible em- 

K in furnishings to the troops by 
[id sea. This system is adopted 
also in Holland, Belgium, Havaiia, 
and Genoa; but it is evident that it is 
a mere elusory solution of the diffi- 
culty, and only appears to succeed, 
because it keeps the competition out 
of the sight of those who suficr under 
it. The true juiiicijde to adopt in the 
cose is, that idleness in prison is, in 
reality, so great an aggravation of its 
pains, that it is unjust to inflict, and 
so great an incentive to crime, in ap- 
pearance, to those who have not ex- 
perienced it, that it is unwise to jier- 
iiiit it. No class in sockty is entitled 
to insist that another class shall be 
kept in a state of compulsoiy idleness 
and moral ruin, lest its industry 
sliould interfere with their own. The 
command of Providence is that all 
mankind should eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow, not that this sen- 
tence should be confined to the free. 
Any undue interference with the re- 
muneration of free labour can be pre- 
vented by making the prices charged 
for the produce of penal labour not 
lower than the average. 

9. The a]l-im})ortant subject of pri- 
mary education early occupied the at- 
tention of the Assembly. JH. Carnot, 
their Minister of Public Instruction, 
had, oil the 30th 1848, immedi- 
ately alter the suppression of the re- 
volt, brought forward a project for the 
universal education' of the people at 
the public expffisse ; hut the necessitous 


state of the Exchequer had prevented 
it from being immediately adopted, 
ai^d they fell upon the usual expement, 
when delay was desired, of referring 
^ to the Legislative Committee. They 
having made a report, it was again for 
a similar reason miniated to the coin- 
fKiittee for farther consideration ; and 
at the same time commissioners were 
appointed, with instructiolkB to prepare 
; laws on })rimary instruction, socond- 
I ary instruction, and the books to be 
taught in schools. The Council of 
State also soon came under considera- 
tion— a veiy important body, as it was 
appointed for six years by the Assem- 
bly, and intrusted with the examina- 
tion of all legislative motions which 
apjxMred to the Government to be too 
hastily prepared, or of so muih im- 
portance as to be thoroughly matured, 
and requiring deliberate consideration. 
It was soon found, however, that the 
interposition of a body having such 
important functions between the exe- 
cutive and the legislature, nominated 
by the latter, led to gi*eat inconveni- 
ence, and might seriously fetter the 
Government, especially in matters re- 
lating to foreign states, or requiring 
immediate despateli. A motion was 
nccordiiigly made and carried to reduce 
the number of the membera of the 
Council from forty-eight to tliiity-two, 
a!^ a more manageable number ; but it 
was provided that they should be re- 
elecl^d ly ills Assembly before they 
entered on their functions. This was 
an cllbrt on the part of that body to 
maintain the influence and considera- 
tion of which they already f«*lt they 
had been in a great measure deprived 
by the election of the President. 

10. Public opinion meanwdiilo in 
France was so rapidly turning against 
the legislature, that it was foreseen its 
existence could not be longpiolongcd. 
The general feeling was forcibly ex- 
pressed in meetings held in Rennes 
and Lille. “It will no longer do,” 
said an orator in.tlie former city, “ for 
Paris to send us down revolutions by 
the mail-coach ; for it is not now poli- 
tical but social revolutions with which 
wo are visited. The deiiartnieiits, in 
June, have shown unequivocally that 
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they arc determined to put an end to 
this system. Reflect on the days 
which* we denominate by the 24th 
February, the 16th May, the 23d June. 
Is it to be borne tliat we are still 
doomed to co to bed at night without 
knowing whether we shall ever waken 
ill the mopnihg?” “It is unprece- 
dented in history,” said a speaker in 
Lille, “ that a few thousand turbulent 
adventurers, ever ready for a coup-de- 
Tmin, should have succeeded on so 
many occasions in putting in hazard 
the destinies of a ‘people so advanced 
in civilisation as that of France. We 
present to Europe the cxtraonlinary 
spectacle of a nation of 35,000,000 
of men ever ready to take the yoke 
from 20,000 or 30,000 creators of revo- 
lutions, who descend into the streets 
at a signal given by a few ambitious 
leadci’s, and treat France as a con- 
quered country. A few months only 
have elapsed since we saw a handful 
of misled men, taking advantage of 
the inertness of some, the connivance 
of others, the terror of manjr, and the 
weakness of Government, gain ]x)sses- 
sion of the sanctuary of the national 
representation, and chose from it the 
representatives of the countiy. A 
iinaninious resistance has now declared 
itself against the Parisian ty rainy ; a 
violent desire to shake off its yoke has 
made itself felt even by the central 
governnieiit. It is not a conspiracy, 
still less a dream of a federative govern- 
ment; itis an open and deliberate move- 
ment by the provinces of France, as 
the old ones of Gaul were determined 
that their interests shall no longer 
be swallowed up in those of Rome.” 

IL When such was the temper of 
men’s minds in the provinces, it was 
only a question of time when the legis- 
lature was to be dissolved, to make 
Vay for one nioi'e in harmony with the 
general wish of the nation out of the 
capital. After the election of the 
President by so great a majority of 
votes over all Fronc^ this desire as- 
sumed a practical direction, because 
its realisation seemed moi-e nearly ap- 
proaching. The general wish found 
vent in a motion made by M. Ratcau, 
that the general election should take 


place on the 4th of next May, and the 
existing Assembly be dissolved' on the 
19th of that month. This brought 
matters to a crisis ; and it was doubt- 
fUl how the matter would bo decided 
in that body, for the parties were vciy 
nearly divided upon it, — the general 
wish of the vast majority of the peo- 
ple being counterbalanced by the de- 
sire of the members in the Assembly 
to retain a power by which they hoped 
largely to profit. In the Council of 
State the votes were nearly cquallv di- 
vided ; and in the Assembly itself, it 
w’as decided by a majority of four — 
the numbers being 400 to 396 — to take 
the motion into consideration, which 
was equivalent to giving leave to bring 
in the bill in the English House of 
Commons. The whole 8uppoi*ters of 
Government lent their aid to the meas- 
ure. “There is something worse,” 
said M. Montalembert, “for a real 
lover of his countiy, and friend to 
social progress, than the overthrow 
of existing- governments ; for how- 
ever sad this may be, the executive 
power survives, and often gains by it. 
What is much more deplorable is the 
weakness of government in the liands 
of those who received it young and 
energetic. Do not, I implore you, 
present to Europe that mournful spec- 
tacle ; do 11(4 A power which has 
nothing above, nor even on a level 
with it, perish from inanition in your 
hands. A part of the Assembly docs 
not wish to advance, because it is not 
sure it will be able to retrace its steps ; 
another wishes to move on for the op- 
posite reason. Terminate, 1 implore 
you, so humiliating a spectacle in the 
eyes of Europe.” After a long and 
impassioned debate, the motion of kl. 
Rateau, slightly amended by M. Lan- 
juinais, was carried by a majority of 
424 to 387— a short respite being mere- 
ly given to the Assembly in order to 
enable them to mature a new law regu- 
lating, ill some matters of detail, the 
'approaching election. 

12. It waa not, however, without an 
attempt at a violent emp-de-main that 
this great victory Was gained by Prince 
Louis Nartoleon and the moderate 
party in the Assembly. The Repub- 
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licans were quite aware that it would 
annihilate their ascendancy, and they 
resolved to anticipate the legal dis- 
solution of tlie Assembly by a coup 
ditat against the President. Louis 
lluonaparte once down," said M. 
Proudhon, “and the counter-revolu- 
tion is at an end. It is astonishing 
that, for a month past, neither the 
Republicans in the Assembly, nor the 
democratic press, have been aware 
that that is the real state of the mat- 
ter. Strike the idol, and the faith 
being dishonoured, the woi'ship is oven 
Let the vote crush Louis Buonaparte, 
and it is done. Have no fear* of a i*e- 
action ; it has no force but in the 
noise which it makes. An energetic 
vote in iive minutes will deliver you 
from all your dangers." This was a 
direct appeal to a civil war, and an in- 
vitation to a coup d^tut ; for the Pre- 
sident, having been elected by the di- 
rect votes of the people, and not by 
the Assembly, could not legally be 
removed but by the same authority 
whicli had created him, before the 
period of his tenure of odicc, which 
was four years, expired. Government 
meanwhile, however, were not idle. 
A motion was brought forward by the 
Minister of the Interior, to shut up 
the clubs, which was rejected by 418 
to. 342 ; and this was met by a counter- 
motion, proposed by M. liedru-Rollin, 
for an accusation of the Ministers, 
upon the ground of their having, by 
this motion, violated the constitution. 
But the Republicans had no expecta- 
tion of carrying this extreme measure 
in the Assembly ; it was the hoisting 
the signal of insurrection that w^as 
really intended ; and this design was 
carried into execution on the 29th 
January. 

13. The clubs had for long been in 
a state of extraordinary activity ; and 
tho demand for an accusation of the 
Ministers , was signed, not only by a 
great many members of tho Assembly, 
but by nearly the whole editors of 
newspapers in Paris. It was univer- 
sally known, accordingly, that a great 
democratic movement was in agita- 
tion ; and the conspirators at this 

VOL. VIII. 


critical moment received a great and 
unexpected accession of strength from 
the discontent of a part of the Garde 
Mobile, owing to a project which w^as 
in course of execution for reducing the 
strength of their battalions to that of 
the regiments of the line, and organis- 
ing them in fewer battalions than here- 
tofore. As this measure threatened 
to deprive a good many officers of their 
situations, it excited great discontent : 
and to such a length did this go, that 
two hundred of them repaired in a 
menacing manner to the palace of the 
ElysSe, w'here the Cabinet was sit- 
ting, on the 28th January, in order 
to extort a revocation of the decree 
reducing them. General Changaniier, 
the governor of the armed force in 
Paris, who was extremely popular in 
their ranks, received them kindly, and 
persuaded them to retii'e, but they did 
so uttering seditious cries, and imme- 
diately entered into communication 
witli the heads of the clubs, who, 
charmed with such an unlooked-for 
accession of strength, on the spot fixed 
a grand demonstration for the follow- 
ing day. It took place accordingly, 
but proved a miseiublc failure. The 
fire of democracy in the great body of 
the people was burnt out. The Gov- 
ernment were acquainted with the 
whole plans of the conspirators, and 
from an early hour of the morning all 
tlicir places of rendezvous were occu- 
pied by large bodies of troops, who, 
so far Yrom joining them as they ex- 
pected, forcibly prevented any attempt 
at assembling. Foiled, disconcerted, 
and utterly overmatched, the conspira- 
tors, who came up in considerable num- 
bers from the clubs, had no alternative 
but to retire, and they did so worse 
than defeated — turned into ridicule. 

14. During the panic occasioned by 
this abortive insurrection, the propo- 
sition of M. Bateau was again taken 
into consideration, and carried, like 
the introduction of the Reform Bill 
of England, and the decree establish- 
ing the National Assembly of Fi-ance 
in 1789, by a majority of one— the 
nuiiTbcrs being 416 to 415. The days 
of the Assembly being now numbered, 
Y 
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its legislative acts ceased to be an ob- 
ject of any consideration ; and the re- 
gulations for the approaching election 
Saving been passed without a division 
on 15th February, the clubs were 
closed after a stormy debate on the 
20th March following, by the slender 
majority of I 9 votes— the nuinljei-s 
being 378 to 359. This was the last 
important act of the Constituent As- 
sembly. It rejected, on 15th May, 
by a iiitijority of 37, a motion to the 
effect that the. Ministry had lost the 
confidence of the country, and four 
days afterwards came to an end. 
Every eye was now fixed on the ap- 
proaching genei-al election, fi-aught as 
it was with the future destinies of 
France ; but the* preparations on the 
oy)posite sides to meet the crisis were 
very different. The clubs were in 
ceaseless activity, and they had estab- 
lished branches in the chief provincial 
towns. The press ivas nearly unani- 
mous in favour of the democratic side, 
and loud in its abuse of the President 
and the ruling authority. On the 
other hand, the Government was in a 
false position. Louis Napoleon alone 
wjis elected by a power independent 
of the Assembly ; all his ministers 
were members of that body, amiaccus- 
toined to regard its majorities as the 
only foundation of their authority. 
Thus the chief magistrate of the Re- 
public and his ministers looked to 
difierent bodies for suiiport, and were 
actuated at bottom by opposite mo- 
tives. The first, depending directly on 
the people, regarded the Assembly as 
an enemy to be overcome ; tlie second, 
in constant collision with the legisla- 
ture, looked upon it as an ally to be 
conciliated. Had it been possible for 
Louis Napoleon to dispense with the 
Assenibly, and govern of his own au- 
thority, he would probably have secur- 
ed the suffrages of an immense ma- 
jority of the people. But the nation 
was not as yet sufficiently awakened 
from the illusions of the Revolution 
to render that possible ; and as the 
Government had been severely cen- 
sured for interfering in the elections 
of the preceding year, it was deemed 
advisable to abstain altogether from 


any attempt to influence them on the 
present occasion. Thus 'the people 
were left without either leaders or 
direction on the one side, and with 
both of the most efficient kind on the 
other. A club to secure the return 
of members of Conservative principles 
was established in the Rue de roictiefs, 
and raised considerable sums to organ- 
ise an opposition to the Socialist doc- 
trines, which were now spreading in 
every direction from the capital to the 
provincial towns. But like all other 
attempts since 1769 to resist the spread 
of democratic principles by any other 
means Hian the Government, it Jiad 
very little success. The electors, 
distracted between their own seci’et 
wishes and the republican clamour 
w’ith which they were surrounded, saw 
in general no resource but in returning 
a member on each side, or electing a 
republican not as yet pledged to vio- 
lent measures. Thus the parties were 
nearly equally divided in the new 
Assembly, as they had been in the old. 
But there was this difference between 
them, and it proved most material ; the 
leading republicans were not elected. 
Ledru-Rollin nearly alone survived 
amidst the general wreck of his party. 

15. The equally divided state of the 
returns was soon known, and, when 
announced in Paris, produced univer- 
sal consternation. The disoiders and 
miseries of the Revolution were imme- 
diately anticipated, and the public 
funds sank 7 per cent in one day. An 
attempt was made to.rcnew the intimi- 
dation of the Assembly by a threaten- 
ing mob, which surrounded its doors 
on the' 28th May, the first day of 
meeting ; but it was dispersed without 
difficulty by a body of cavalry, which 
cleared the approach amidst frantic 
yells from the Jacobin party. M. 
Dupin ain6j an able and intrepid man, 
was elected President, which situation 
he held with credit to himself and 
advantage to the State, during the 
two years that its sittings ’continued. 

16. The first great effort of the de- 
mocratic party was made on the IStii 
June, and was brought about by the 
affairs of Italy. By a vote on 7th 
May, the preceding Assembly had en- 
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joined the Government to lake steps 
for preventing the expedition to Rome 
from being any longer diverted from 
the object for which it was intended. 
That object, in the view of the Gov- 
ernment, was the establishing the 
French power in Rome, to nrevent the 
Austrians getting there; out in the 
sense of the Assembly which passed 
the vote, it was to aid Gaiibalai and 
the Republicans of that city. A large 
part or the new Assembly, and even 
some of the President’s mihistci-s, had 
taken the same view ; and this feeling 
was so strong and general, that possi- 
bly, contrary to the intentions of the 
Government, it might have led to the 
French troops entering Rome as allies, 
as the Romans expected, had it not 
been for the collision and bloody re- 

I mlse, already mentioned, sustained 
)y Oudiuot before its walls, which at 
once set up the passions of the French 
people and decided the side they were 
to take. This, however, was a subject 
of bitter regret and vexation to the 
Revolutionists, who had looked to 
that expedition as the commencement 
of that system of propagandism which 
they had so long and so ardently de- 
sired. In contemplation of the great 
movement which was organised on 
'this subject coming on, the Socialists 
had compelled the members elected 
under their influence to subscribe a 
declaration setting forth — “ Tlic Re- 
Tpuhlic is above any majorities. If the 
constitution is violated, the represen- 
tatives of the people should be the 
first to set an example of armed resist- 
ance. The employment of the forces 
of France against any people is a ci imo, 
and a violation of the constitution. 
France is bound to give succour to 
every people combating.” This was 
the programme of the revolutionary 
campaign, which was immediately 
followed up in all the Radical news- 
papers and in the clubs, which had 
never been • thoroughly suppressed. 

A contest is commencing,” said one ; 
“ it will be terrible. Treason is con- 
summated; they are about to assas- 
sinate the Roman Republic. We 
arc entitled to say so to a function- 
«'iry who has betrayed the Republic, 


and Buonaparte is that functional^'. 
Louis XVI. conspired, and little time 
elapsed between the return from Var- 
ennes and its expiation.” ‘'To-mor- 
row,” said the Vraic RcpuUiqm, “the 
Mountain will come to the tribune 
to proclaim the dethrenement. High 
treason has been committed : the right 
of dethrenement has arisen ; to oppose 
it would be to tear in pieces the con- 
stitution, destroy* the Republic, and 
abdicate, by the very act, the sov- 
ereignty of the people.’^’ In pursuance 
of these principles, M. Ledru-Rollin 
laid on the table of the Convention, 
on the 11th June, an act of accusation 
against the President and* Ministry, 
signed by 123 members of the Assem- 
bly ; declaring, at the same time, they 
would “ defend the constitution, even 
with arms in their hands.” 

17. The die was now cast, and war 
declared ; but the revolutionists found 
that they had a very different anta- 
gonist to deal with from Louis XVI., 
Charles X., or I^ouis Philippe. The 
act of accusation against I.ouis Napo- 
leon was rejected by a large majoiity 
of the Assembly ; but the bringing it 
forward was only a signal for insuri’cc- 
tion. Early on the morning of the 
13lh ixmoy a crowd began to assemble 
on the P>oulevards, at the Chateau 
d’Eau, which soon swelled to si formid- 
able number, being reinforced by the 
whole Socialists of the Faubourg St 
Antoine and the Fabourg St Marceau. 
They immediately began to march to- 
wards tho Tuilenes along the Boule- 
vards, having a man of resolution, 
and a colonel in the National Guard, 
Etienne Arago, at their head. They 
loudly proclaimed, as they moved 
along, they were going “ to huish with 
Buonapaito and the National Assem- 
bly.” But the Government was on 
its ^ard. Changarnier, who com- 
manded tho armed forces of Paris and 
of the department of the Seine, was at 
the head of two regiments of dragoons, 
two of infantry, and one of tho Garde 
Mobile. With these troops, whose 
steadiness could be relied on, he re- 
mained motionless in the Rue de la 
Paix, which falls at right angles on 
the Boulevards, till half the column 
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of insurgents wos passed ; and then, ise the Revolutimit and from n'hich its 
suddenly issuing lorth, fell perpeii- authors anticipated nothing less than 
dioularly on its flank, and instantly the final triumph of extreme Denio- 
])as8ing through, cut it in two. The cmtic and Socialist principles. The 
force which had done so, rapidly aeon- Government was materially strength- 
inulating as the rest came up from the ened by the defeat of this insurrection, 
rear, charged vigorously to the right The clubs were finally suppressed, and 
and left, driving the mob either way so thoroughly were they sunk in gene- 
before them, and completing their ral estimation that this important step 
defeat and dispersion without ever excited very little attention. Pans 
having occasion to make use of their was declared, and continued for a short 
arms. time, in a state of siege, and after long 

18. "While the insurgents on the debates, in the course of which M. 
Eoulevards wers undergoing this hu- Montalembcrt drew a picture in the 
miliatiiig defeat, M. Lcdru-llollin and most sombre colour of the state of 
twenty -five of thd most determined France, a new law was voted, restrniii- 
leuders of the Mountain wore in iiig the liberty of the press, and inipos- 
anxious expectation in a liouse in tlie ing fresh penalties upon all who should 
Itue Haxard, leading off tlie Rue de incite the citizens to revolt, or endea- 
Richelieu, from whence, when they vouv to dissuade the soldiers from dis- 
heard of the defeat of the column on charging their duty to the Govcni- 
the Boulevai*ds, they sought refuge ment. 

with four hundred artillerymen of the 19. It soon a])peared that this was 
National Guard as an escort, in the not a mere insulated insiirrec.tion in 
(yonservatoirc dcs Arts et des Metiers, Paris, but that it was connected with 
in the Rue St Martin. They pro- a general democratic movement in the 
claimed at firat their determination to other great towms of the country. On 
defend their post to the la.st extrem- the 15th June the capital was thi'own 
ity, and prejiarations to barricade into consternation by the receipt of a 
every access to the buiUling were telegra])hic message from Lyons, ini- 
inade. Rut these hold Tesolutions iiouncing the breaking out of a revolt 
speedily gave way, when they found in that city. It had commenced on 
tneinselves surrounded on all si<les, the night of the 14th, by some un- 
aiid no general insurrection in the known criera annoiiiiciiig in the streets 
city, as they had expected, hastening that “ Paris was in a state of insurrcc- 
to tlieir relief. Three ‘barricades were tion, the Assembly dissolved, a eon- 
commenced in the streets adjoining, vention summoned, and the President 
when a company of the 6lh Legion of and his ministers arrested.” The So- 
the Natioinil (biavds arrived, and hav- cialists immediately rose, and in the 
ing been fired on from one barricade, course of the night erected strong 
nishod forward and carried it by storm, barricades on the heights of the (h’oix 
The c fleets of this discdiargo of fire- Rouge, and other dominant points in 
arms must be given in llic w’ords of an Lyons. Fortunately the troops re- 
eyewitness: “Some panes of glass of maiiied steady, otherwise the coiise- 
the Museum were broken by the shots, qucnccs might have been very serious, 
and immediately the deputies threw Heavy guns were (]uickly brought up, 
tliemsclves out of the window.s, and and a warm fire opened upon tlie bar- 
took to flight, leaving all their papers rieades, especially those on the Croix 
and effects behind them. Lcdni-RoIIin Rouge, the headquartei'S of the revolt, 
got out of tlic garden into the Rue dc and after being shaken* by tlio dis- 
la Croix, and thence into the Rue du charges they were stormed, with great 
Temple, where he disajipcared, and slaughter, and carried, after an ohstiu- 
finally made his escape in the obscii- ate resistance. Seven hundred prison- 
rity of the evening.” Thus, amid.st era were made on the spot, and eight 
ridicule and contempt, terminated this hundred men, mostly taken with arms 
attempt of the Jacooins to revolution^ in their hands, were soon lodged in 
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the Bernardino Convent, and in the | 
Hotel do Vi lie. The losses of the in- 
surgents were severe, as they fought 
desperately at all points. The intelli- 
gence of the suppression of this for- 
midable revolt excited a great sensa- 
tion at Paris, and augmented the loy- 
alty of the army, who had a grand 
military display a few days after (June 
17), at the funeral of Marshal Bu- 
geaud, who had died, after a short ill- 
ness, of cholera. Thirty thousand sol- 
diers attended the funeral of the vete- 
ran : the pall was-borne by M. Dupin, 
the President of the Assembly, Mar- 
shal Molifere, General Changa^-nier, 
M. Odillon Barrot, the President of 
the Council, and M. Rulhifires, the 
Minister of War. A strange combina- 
tion, considering how they had stood 
opposed at the fall of Louis Philippe, | 
but eminently descriptive of the union 
of ])arties around the President which 
was now taking place to defend the 
lost refuge of order and government. 

20. Notwithstanding this double 
victory in the metropolis and the chief 
manufacturing town of France, the | 
position of the President was still a 
false one, and there was little harmony 1 
between him and his ministers. He 
i-esolved to have done, accordingly, 
with parliamentary administrations : 
and, suddenly (Oct. 31) dismissing 
his whole Cabifict, he astonished the 
world by the formation of an entirely 
new ministry, composed of persons of 
capacity and business habits, but by 
no means known in the debates of the 
Assembly.* In his opening address 
to the new Assembly, at the beginning 
of the new session, the President thus 
explained the motives which had in- 
duced him to take this decisive step 
**To strengthen the Republic, threat- 
ened on all sides by anarchy, to secure 
ordel’ better than has hitherto been 
done, and to preserve to France that 
high position she has hitlicrto occu- 
pied among nations, we rc([uire men 

* Tlie Cabinet wns thus composed: For- 
eign Affaim, M. do Rsiytipval; Interior, M. 
F, Barrot; Justice, M. Konher; War, Gene- 
ral d’llantponl ; Finances, M. Fouhl; Public 
Instriiction, M. de Parieu; Couimerec niid 
Agrienltnrn. M. Dumas; Mamie, Admiral 
Kumain-DtisfosseB. . 


who, animated by patriotic devotion, 
are 'alive to the necessity of a single 
andfina directum, and of a policy dis- 
tinctly announced, who will not com- 
promise power by any irresolution, 
who are as much impressed with my 
res|>onBibility as their own, and who 
may be as ready in action as in words. 

I wish to inspire in the country by 
my sincerity, my perseverance, and 
my finiiness, such confidence as may 
jiermit affairs to resume their usual 
course. The letter of the constitution 
has, without doubt, a great influence 
on the destinies of a country, but the 
manner in which it is worked has a 
greater still. Let us then unite in 
restoring powor,»without injuring real 
liberty. Let ns calm apprehension by 
boldly extinguishing the bad passions, 
and giving to all lofty instincts a use- 
ful direction. Let us confirm the re- 
ligious ])riuciple without abandoning 
the coiKjucsts of the Revolution, ami 
we shall save the coiiiitiy in spite of 
the madness and ambition of jiartics, 
and even tlie imperfection of institu- 
tions which we are called on to rec- 
tify.” 

21. Immense was the sensation 
which this decisive step, and still 
more Hhc message witli which it w'as 
acconijianied, excited in the Chamber, 
the capital, and over all France. The 
members of the new Cabinet were so 
unknown, and draw’ll from such vari- 
ous quarters, that it could not be said 
that any known party in the Assem- 
bly or the country had obtained a tri- 
umph : it rather appeared that the 
President was endeavouring to create 
one of his own, which might act inde- 
jicndciilly, ^ml, in the end, obtain the 
mastery of them all. This system 
would have been impossible had the 
President been elected by the Assem- 
bly, or dependent on a parliamentary 
majority for bis existence, for the new 
Cabinet would have been at once dis- 
placed by a vote of the Chamber ; but 
the case was different when he was 
elected by the direct votes of the peo- 
ple, and capable of appealing to them 
m any quaiTcl between him and the 
legislature. Tlie impression made, 
accordingly, was very dilTerent in Paris 
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and in the provinces. In the former, 
after the first pidments of stupor,* the 
prevailing fedin|p was one of astonish- 
ment and indigi&tion. The popular 
members of the Assembly could scarce- 
ly believe ijt was seriously intend- 
ed to form a Government independent 
of their influence^ and setting at nought 
their eloquence. “It is the Govern- 
ment of one man,*' they exclaimed : 
“the shadow even of constitutional 
or parliamentary government is at an 
ena.” But in the provinces the im- 
pression was very different. They re- 
garded it as an attempt to emancipate 
the Government from the thraldom of 
the clubs in the capital, or the despot- 
ism of an oligarchy t)f orators in the 
Chamber^ and loudly applauded it as 
the commencement of the only govern- 
ment really suited to the circumstan- 
ces of the country. 

22. The power of the President be- 
ing founded on the direct voice of the 
people, he was careful in all rnattci-s 
wliich fell under his power as chief 
magistrate to attend to their interests, 
and as far as possible anticipate their 
wishes. But so profoundly had society 
been shaken in all its parts by the 
Revolution of 1848, that it was no 
easy matter to apply a remedy to the 
multi])lied evils which prevailed. He 
did, however, wliat he could, though 
slowly and cautiously, to restore order 
without alarming dcmcKU'acy. By an 
edict of 3d November he -restored the 
magistreacy over all Fiiuice, which had 
never been properly constituted since 
the fall of Ijouis Philipjie. On the 
13th of the same month, tho judgment 
of the superior criminal court of Ver- 
sailles, which had convmted the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, twenty in num- 
ber, who had been implicated in the 
insurrection of the 13th June, was 
carried into effect, and they were ex- 
pelled from the Legislature.* On the 
16th, the necessity of a “ certificate of 
studies,** as it was called, before chil- 
dren were admitted to the primary 
.schotds, was taken away, as that was 
nothing but a security of their having 

* Seventeen of them were condemned to 
transportation; three to imprisoniuont for 
five years. 


been brought up in revolutionary 
principles. On the 1st March 1850 a 
new law was brought forward regard- 
ing the mayors and substitutes, which 
put an end to the anarchy which, 
since the last revolution, had prevailed 
in the municipalities. Such, nowever, 
was the disorder which had crept into 
this part of the administration, that it 
was found necessary, before the end of 
tho year, to dismiss 124 mayors and 
83 substitutes, and to dissolve the Na- 
tional Guards in 153 communes. On 
tho 15th March a general and impor- 
tant law on primary education was 
passed ; and on the 7th April, in the 
same hall of the Luxembourg where 
M. Ijouis Blanc had so recently de- 
stroyed industry by oi ganising labour, 
both were reanimated by the opening 
the session of the Council -General of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures. Filially, on the 13th of the 
same month, the Pope retunied to 
Rome, and openly I'esumed liis gov- 
ernment under the protection of the 
French legions, a step which strongly 
confirmed the opinion of the raral dis- 
tricts of Fmnce in favour of the Presi- 
dent, to whom mainly the French in- 
tervention in his favour had been ow- 
ing, and os much alienated the urban 
multitudes. 

23. These were idj step.s, and not 
unimportant ones, in the reconstruc- 
tion of society in France; hut they 
did not strike at the root of the evil, 
which was the vast spread of Socialist 
and anarchical principles in the metro- 
polis and great towns, in consetpienco 
of the incessant eflbrts of the revolu- 
tionary press. This had gone to a 
length which was neither generally 
known nor suspected by the other 
classes of society. The Socialists had 
long boasted that they had 137^000 
men in Paris alone who subscribed to 
their opinions, and were ready to sup- 
poH their principles. Though not a 
fourth part of that number had ever 
turned out with arms in their hands, 
yet an event occurred at this time 
which demonstrated that the estimate 
was in reality far from being exagger- 
ated. The Jacobins, ruined as a re- 
volutionary par^ by the defeats of 
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27th!rnxie 1848 and 13th June 1849, 
had now thrown themselves into the 
aims of the working classes, and be- 
come Socialists. So early as the 2d 
Decffmber 1848, Ledra-Rollin had said 
in the club of La Heine Blanche, “ I 
am a Socialist, and have been so for 
eighteen years. In the Executive 
Council they were eight to one against 
me. I have come this evening to sa}' 
that all the treasures of the earth are 
not, in my opinion, equial to your 
esteem, and to express how happy I 
should be to receive a ball in my 
breast in your service.” All the other 
chiefs of the Mountain had done the 
same; the fusion of them with the 
Socialists was complete, and their 
united strength was tested by what 
occurred in March 1850. The elec- 
tions then came on to fill'up the vacan- 
cies occasioned in the Chamber by the 
sentences passed on those who had 
taken part in the revolt of the 13th 
June, and three of them were in the 
mctroj)olis. I'lie clubs, whicli, though 
formally closed, were still in activity, 
immediately put forward candidates 
of the most decided Socialist princi- 
ples. In every one of them they were 
successful, and by such large majori- 
ties as demonstrated that tlieir leaders 
had by no nieaiis overrated their 
strength in the constituency of that 
city. MM. Carnot and Vidil, both 
noted Socialists, were each returned 
by 138,000.* In the provinces it 
was quite the reverse; the returns 
from them were almost all in the Con- 
servative interest. 

24. The election, by such over- 
whelming majorities, of these decided 
Socialists in the metropolis, struck 
France with astonishment and alarm. 
In Paris the consternation among the 
superior classes was extreme ; thft 
ublic funds fell 2h per cent in an 
our when the numbers were an- 1 

• The votes were, in round numbers — 

M. Carnot, 

M. Vidil 

De Flotte 

Fernand Foy, 

De la Hitte, 

Bougeau, 

^Moniteur^ lltli Marclii.l850. 


I nounced. Terror and general distrust 
again prevailed ; the dianger, which it 
was hoped had been jsyerted by the vic- 
tory of the 13th June, again appeared 
instant and threatening ; the triumph 
of Socialist prineijilos, the division of 
property, and dissolution of society, 
seemed to be inevitable. The favouiv 
able returns fi-om the provinces were 
far from counterbalancing the alarm- 
ing result in the metropolis ; it was 
now proved that more than 140,000 
Socialists were in Paris, at the veiy 
door of the Government, who might 
any day rise in insuiTection, and to 
whom the defection of a few regiments 
would give the command of the State. 

25. So general was the apprehension, 
and so anxious the wish for a unioa 
of the respectable classes to resist the 
dangers with which they were threat- 
ened from the anarchical,* that the 
President, in obedience to the univer- 
sal desire, convened a meeting of the 
leaders of ther different j^ai’ties in the 
Assembly to consider what was to be 
done. It took place accordingly on 
the 14th March 1850, in the Klysee 
lloiirbon, and was attended by’ M. 
Montalembert, M. Thiers, M. Mol^, 
the Jjnke de llroglie, and some others. 
The President received them courte- 
ously, and opened the discussion with 
these words : “ I have assembled you, 
gentlemen, to assist' me with your in- 
telligence and patriotism in this crisis. 
What, think you, should be done to 
avert the dangeis revealed by the pro- 
gress of the Socialists ?” A long pause 
ensued ; but at length Montalembert 
said: “In the -old assemblies of the 
clergy the youngest always s])oke first ; 
1 will answer the question of the Prince 
W'ith as much frankness as he has put 
it. In my opinion we can only escape 
from the dangei’s with which we are 
surrounded by the President appoint- 
ing, as his ministers, the chiefs of the 


. 138,000 votes. ) 

. 138,000 „ V Socialists. 

. 126,000 „ ) 

. 125,000, „ ) 

. 125,000 „ y Conservativea. 

. 124,000 „ ) 
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majority. Tl^at is the most derisive 
and significant answer which we can 
make to the provocation of the ene- 
mies of society.” am ready,” re- 
plied the Prince, ‘fto follow the ad- 
y'we of Montalcmilbrt ; wliat say yon, 
gentlemen?” “The Republic,” said 
Thiers, “ is a young maiden. It coats 
me much to marry her ; but if there 
is no other way of saving the country, 

I am ready to do so.” “ 1 am entirely 
of an opposite opinion,” sai<l the Duke 
do Broglie : “ the union, in one cabi- 
net, of the chiefs of tlie Legitimist 
j>arty and the old ministers of Louis 
Philippe could afford no guarantee 
either for union, strength, oi* durabil- 
ity. It could be fruitful only in strife 
and discoid.” The other speakers 
concurred in these sentiments ; and 
accordingly, with many expressions of 
patriotism, the niee.ting broke up, 
leaving the President more than ever 
confirmed in liis opinion that the divi- 
sion of parties in the Assembly was so 
wide that any fusion of them was im- 
possible, ami a real government could 
be formed only on a basis independent 
of them all. 

26. The parliamentary chiefs wore 
too strongly impressed, however, by 
the extreme danger evinced by the 
Socialist returns in the metropolis, 
not to make some effort to avijrt it. 
This could only be done by a modifi- 
cation of the law of election, and the 
imposing of certain resti’ie^^'ons on the 
universal sufirsige, which, m the me- 
tropolis at least, was producing such 
alarming results. One effect of the 
Revolution, whirii overturned Jjoiiis 
Philippe, had been to fill Paris with 
a multitude of Italian, Bohemian, 
Spanish, Belgian, Irish, Polish, Scla- 
voiiian, and tiei*man refugees, who, 
having ruined their ^irospects in tlieir 
own country, all flocked to the Froniih 
capital as the hcadcpiartcrs of insur- 
rection throughout the world. Their 
number amounted, it was supposed, 
to forty or fifty thousand, knd they 
were alike ready, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, to vote for the most extreme So- 
ciriist candidate, or descend into the 
streets and aid in the formation of 
barricades. To exclude, by a general 


law, such dangerous allies from tlie 
electoral rights, seemed ^he first d 
of the legislature, and the rnuLter wa 
accordingly remitted, on the 3d May, 
to a committee of eighteen members, 
embracing, among others, Thiers. 
Montalembert, Mri6, and Leon Fa 
cher. They brought forward a repoi . , 
recommending that the condition of 
six months* previous residence, which 
was the existing law, shouk be 
tended to three years ; and that all 
persons convicted of violating the laws, 
either by entering secret societies, en- 
gaging in revolt against the civil or 
military authorities, or leading a life 
of vagrancy, should be excluded from 
the franchise. This change would, 
it was foreseen, shut out several hun- 
dred thousand pei'sons, a large part of 
whom were in Paris ; and the Liberals, 
accordingly, made the most vigorous 
efforts to prevent its being passed into 
a law. The 18th May, being the day 
when the report was to be presented 
to the Assembly, was even fixed on as 
the day for a general revolt. But the 
(Government were on their guard. 
Evciy day, from the time the question 
had been mooted, the Assembly ■was 
guarded by large botlies of infantry, 
cavalry, arid artillery ; and so well were 
tjie X)recantionary measures taken, 
under the able direction of General 
Ghangarnicr, that the Socialists, 
though the whole secret societies were, 
only awaiting tlm signal to rise, did 
not venture to move. They made 
every resistance possible in the As- 
sembly, however ; but after a debate 
of four days the report was adopted, 
on the 31st Maj^ by a majority of 
433 to 241. 

27. Great was the impression pro- 
duced in Paris and over France by 
this victoiy. The funds immediately 
rose 2 per cent. It was not so much 
from its actual effects, as fiom its being 
regarded as a test of the. strength of 
Government, that it was looked on by 
the capitalists and men of property 
with BO much satisfaction. For the 
first time since the Revolution of Feb- 
niary, the Revolutionists had been set 
at defiance, and not only overawed in 
the streets, but defeated in the legis- 
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laLure. Bui. the President was far 
from sharing these sentiments. He 
Vi fi* well aw«ro of the incubus which 
it woul' tsivG cfT the elections in the 
metropolis ; but that advantage, con- 
sideral>lc it was, appeared to be 
more than counterbalanced by the dis- 
content which any measure abridging 
H •electoral right might excite among 
t provincial electors, lipoU whose 
Fiipp^rt his power was entirely found- 
tM* 'he law which had produced so 
Tc gilation had been passed by a 
" ...i of all the monarchical and 

.tive parties in the legislature, 
ne union might be directed 
,t his own power ; and if so, 
\ would he be if he had lost the 
•.\'j*Vort or conlidcnce of the mral 
chictors ? So impressed was lie with 
thise views that he exerted all his 
iTdluenec to prevent the bill ])assing, 
and yielded at length rather in defer- 
ence to the opinion of others than in 
conseijucnee of his own convictions. 

28, It was not long before events 
occurred which iirovcd that these an- 
cicipatioiis on the part of the Presi- 
dent were by no means ill-founded. 
On the 5th of June, a motion W'as 
brought forward by tin? Ministers to 
a"gment the President’s salary from 
()00,000 francs (£21,000) a-year to 
3,000,000 (£120,000). The largest of 
these sums e.aniiot be regarded as ex- 
travagant for the chief magistrate of 
a republic which boasted of a revenue 
of £60,000,000 a year ; the smallest 
was obviously and scandalously inade- 
quate to support the situation in eom- 
luou decency. No sooner, however, 
was this proposal broaclied, than the 
whole leaders in the Assemblj^ coalesc- 
ed against it ; and although the press 
in the departments declared loudly in 
its favour, it was only by the media- 
tion of (Icneral Changarnicr, and under 
liumiliating conditions, that the en- 
larged salaiy was voted by a majority 
of four. The liostility of the parlia- 
mentary majority was still more clear- 
ly evinced a few days after (June 29), 
by the rejection of a proposal on the 
part of the Goveriiineiit, tliat the 
mayors should be ajipointed by the 
executive instead of the iuhabitants. 
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This change was loudly called for; 
for as matters at nresent stood, the 
mayors in some piaecs were Legiti- 
mists, in others Orleanists, and in the 
great towns nearly all Socialists, so 
that no united action could by possi- 
bility be expected from them. The 
Legitimists united with the Mountain 
to throw out this useful measure, and 
they succeeded. A still more decided 
proof of hostility- was afforded in tlie 
appointment of the permanent coni- 
niission of the Asseniblj^ to watch over 
the President during the recess, w^hich 
was to extend from the 11th August 
to the 4th November, and w'aa com- 
posed of the leaders of all the parties 
now coalesced against the President, 
enibnicing, among othci-s. General 
Oh.'ingarnier, M. Odillon 13an*ot, Gen- 
eral Lamoricierc, M. Mole, and Gen- 
eral Croton. 

29. Seeing the Assembly thus de- 
cided, and formed into a coalition 
against him, tln^ President resolved to 
throw liimsclf upon the real supporters 
of his authority, and appeal to tin* 
jirovinres. On the 12th August, the 
very day after the Assembly broke up, 
he set out for Lyons, which he reached 
on the 14th, and on the day following 
he W’as entertained at a public banquet. 
It was a striking proof at once of his 
courage and his wisdom that he select- 
eil for his first public demonstration a 
city so recently the theatre of a bloody 
Socialist revolt. It ])roved eminently 
successful. ‘ You arc told,” said he, 
“ of surprises and usurpations, but 
you attach no faith to such absurd re- 
ports. Coujfs d\Uat are the dream of 
those w’lio have no moral support in 
the nation ; but the elected of six mil- 
lions of men executes the wishes of tlic 
]»cople, and has no need to betray 
them. Patriotism 'may consist in scll- 
dcniul as well os in heroism. In pre- 
sence of a general danger, personal 
ambition of every kind disappears; 
but patriotism reveals itself as mater- 
nity did on the evidence by which the 
real mother of an infant was discovered 
in the story, from her who ])retcnded 
to be so. It was b}" the renunciation 
of her rights to save her child that the 
true parent was discovered. 1 shall 
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not forget that Rublime lesson. But, 
on the other hand, should culpable 
pretensions revive and menace the 
peace of France, I shall know how to 
reduce them to impotence by invoking 
the sovereignty of the people, for I 
recognise in lio one the title of repre- 
sentative of the people more than in 
myself.” These words were received 
with loud acclamations : tlie banquet 
proved a civic ovation. From thence 
the Prince went to Strasbourg, Hlieims, 
and Cherbourg. Everywhere his re- 
ception was of tlie most niianimous and 
enthusiastic descri[)tion. His words 
at Kheims truly dcscTibcd the feeling 
of the provinces: “ Our country de? 
sires only order, religion, and a sage 
liberty. Everywhere 1 have found that 
the number of agitators is inrniitcly 
small,* that of good citizens infinitely 
great. Cod grant they may never be 
divided.” 

30. Notwithstanding the clear proof 
thus evinced of the general feeling of 
the country, apart from the capital, 
the leadeiVof parties in the Assembly 
still clung to the ])hantom of parlia- 
mentary government, as if it could be 
anything but u phantom when the 
great majority of the constituency in 
the country, as u whole, was evidently 
against it. Seeing the President liad 
o])eiily taken his line, the different 
parties in the Ass(‘inT)ly coalesced in 
the closest manner against him ; and 
]>reparations were secrelly made for 
an appeal to arms, in the event of his 
not yielding obedience to the wishes of 
the legislature. Advances were made 
to (leiieral (-hangarnicr, both by the 
itoyalist, tlie Democratic, and the Or- 
leanist leadeis ; and his important 
position as commander of the armed 
force, both in Paris and the department 
of the Seine, rendered his concuiTcnec 
a matter of very great importance. H e 
was at length pained over to the coali- 
tion, though he had at first been a 
Avnnn supporter of Louis Napoleon. 
The universal homage paid to the Pre- 
sident during his tour in the provinces, 
and especially the cry of “ Vive Na- 
poleon/'* W'hicU had been frequently 
heard at the reviews of the troops, 
awakened his apprehensions, as well 


as those of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, which formally i*emonstrated 
with the President on certain distii- 
butions made to the troops after the 
reviews were over. They were very 
moderate, being at the cost only of 25 
ceMhnes ( 24 d. ) per head ; but even this 
trifling sum seemed dangerous in a 
country and a state of society where 
eveiytbing had come to depencl on the 
voice of the military. The knowledge 
that such a charge lind been- preferred 
af^inst the President, which soon got 
wind, and the vague sense of an ap- 
proaching crisis in which the military 
were to play the leading part, caused 
a large concourse of spectators to as- 
semble to witness a great review, which 
WHS to take place at Sator}^ near 
Versailles, on the 10th October. The 
infantry, consisting of three regiments, 
passed in silence, which struck every 
one with surprise, ns being contrary 
to what usually took place on such 
occasions; but the suiqirise was re- 
doubled when the cavalry, consisting 
of forty-eight squadrons, defiled past 
at a quick trot, amidst cries of **Vive 
NapoUim! Vive VEmpereurl'* The 
diiference was too marked not to at- 
tract attention ; and inquiry being 
made on the spot, Chaugarnier de- 
clared he had given no orders on the 
subject; but General Neuina 5 ’’er, wlio 
commanded one of the divisions, ad- 
mitted that he had ordered the in- 
fantry to he silent under amis. The 
rules of discipline required that such 
an act on the part of an inferior officer 
should not be passed over; but the 
Prince merely dt'prived him .of the 
command of his former division, and 
appointed him general of two otliers 
at a distance from Paris. 

31. Hitherto General Changamier 
w'as not ostensibly implicated in this 
affair, although, being the general in 
command of the troops on the occa- 
sion, it was generally suspected that 
a Bubonlinato officer would not have 
taken the strong step of interdicting 
the eiistomary salutation to the Presi- 
dent without his concurrence, or the 
direct orders of the Commission of the 
Assembly, which was known to be de- 
cidedly nostile to him. For twenty 
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days he maintained a studious silence, 
taking no notice of General N cimiayer’s 
dismissal, and it was thought that he 
.waa about to play the part of General 
Monk, and attempt a second restora- 
tion. At lengtli he declared himself. 
On the 2d November there appeared 
an order, signed by him, forbidding 
the troops under his command to utter 
cries wliile under arms. So universally 
waa this understood to be a declaration 
of war on his part a^inst the Presi- 
dent, that the jouiTiala in Changarnier]s 
interest immediately announced his 
dismissal, accompaiiicd by the state- 
ment that it was not as yet executed, 
because no minister could be found 
bold enough to attach his signature to 
such an order. The President, how- 
ever, judged it prudent to dissemble 
for a while, and to delay the counter- 
stroke against his poweriul lieutenant, 
until either his own imprudence or 
some act of the legislature should more 
clearly put him in the wrong in public 
opinion. For as long as republican in- 
stitutions were 'in i'orm established, it 
w»as impossible to deny that cries from 
the military j)ointing to an emperor 
were improper, if not scdilious. The 
excessive imprudence of the-Parlia- 
inenta^ Commission ere long furnished 
him with such an opportunity. A pre- 
tended conspiracy was revealed by some 
agents of the police to the Commission, 
professing to have for its object the 
assiissinatioii of General ('hangamicr 
and M. Dupin, the President of the 
Assembly, as the chief obstacles to the 
re-estahlishmcnt of the Empire. The 
informer, named Alluis, who gave the 
information, disappeared immediately 
after doing so, and could not he found, 
and no evidence^ corroborating his 
statement could be obtained ; but, 
nevertheless, the Coraiuissioii affected 
to believe the story, and laid on the 
table of the Assembly a proposal to 
have a police appointed and paid by 
themselves to watch over the safety of 
the National Assembly. 

32. The President now deemed the 
* time come when ho might move with 
advantage. His first step was the 
dismissal of General Hautpoul, the 
miuistcr-at-war, which was done (Oct. 


23) in the most delicate terms, and 
with cveiy expression of regret. He 
was succeeded by General Schramm. 
His next was the message to the As- 
sembly, which opened on the 12th 
November, in which he said : “What- 
ever changes may lie buried in the 
‘womb of time, rest assured that it is 
yever piussion, surjirise, or violence 
'which decides the fate of a great na- 
tion. Let' us inspire in the people the 
love of repose, by showing the exam- 
ple of ciumness^iii our own delib- 
erations ; let us inspire them with a 
reverence for what is right, by never 
transgressing its bounds ourselves ; 
and when this is done, the progress of 
political morals wdll compensate the 
danger of institutions created in days 
of distrust and uncertainty. The no- 
blest and most worthy object of an 
elevated mind is not to seek when in 
l»ower the means by which it is to be 
perpetuated, but to keep in view con- 
tinually the means of consolidating, 
for the advantage of all, the prineipTe 
of authority and of public morality, 
which bids defiance alike to the' pas- 
sions of men and the instability of 
laws.” This message produced only a 
temporaiy lull of the hostilities be- 
tween the Assembly and the Pre.sidcnt; 
and ere long a pro])osal was brought 
forward by M. Oreton to repeal all the 
la'W'S against the return of princes of 
the c\iled families. This was done 
with the design of rearing up, in the 
Orleans princes, rivals to the Presi- 
dent ; hut it Avas abandoned, because 
the legitimist deputies refused to con- 
cur in the motion. 

33. Still Changarnicr retained the 
command of the troops in I'aris and 
the department of the Seine ; and this 
important military situation naturally 
caused him to be regarded as the mili- 
tary chief and man of action of the 
parties coalesced in tlitJ Assembly 
against the President. An event, 
however, occurred eai-ly in Jaiiuaiy 
1851, which brought him directly in 
collision with tlio chief magistrate. 
On the 2d January, a journal known 
to be in the interest of the Assembly, 
reported certain standing instructions 
issued to the troops in January 1849, 
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requiring them to obey no orders hut 
such as emanated from the gcneral-in- 
chicfy and declaring null “ every requi- 
sition, Bunnnoning, or order on the 
part of every fwictmiary, civile politi- 
cal, or jvdiciaV* Louis Napoleon now 
deemed it indispensable to act, and he 
did so in the most decided manner.* 
On the day following Prince Napolecjp 
Buonaparte came unexpectedly to the 
Assembly, and demanded that they 
should cither declare these instructions 
apocryphal, or censure the general-in- 
cliief, who had republished them of 
his own authority. The ministcr-at- 
■war. General Schramm, taken by sur- 
prise, asked for time to consult the 
archives of his ollice ; but General 
(>hangarnicr, with more candour, wdiile 
denying that the interpretation jmt on 
the order was warranted, and asserting 
that he had never taken into consid- 
eration the right of the Commission 
to command the armed force, admitted 
that he “had drawn up the orders in 
order to preserve the unity of com- 
mand during a combat, and in con- 
templation of a combat.” The As- 
semoly, “desirous to accept the homage 
of the commandant of the army of 
Paris, and in order to give him a proof 
of its confidence, passc«l to the order 
of the day.” Upon this General 
Schramm resigned his situation of 
minister-at-war, whicli broke up the 
Cabinet. But Louis Napoleon’s reso- 
lution was taken, and on the 7th Jaii- 
- uary it was generally understood tlijit 
in the afternoon General Changarnier 
was to be deprived of his military 
command at Paris. 

34. Upon this bold resolution being 
known in the Assembly, the most 
violent storm commenred ; but the 
public funds rose considerably. It 
W'as felt that the contest was now 
openly begun, and that everything 
would depend on the commaml of, and 
part taken by, the garrison of Paris. 
As in the English civil wars, the strife 
had commenced with a struggle for 
the command of an annc<l force. In 
the first transports of their indigna- 
tion, the As.scmhly spoke of order- 
ing the formation of an anny of fifty 
thousand men, and placing them under 


the orders of General Changarnier* 
The extreme division of parties in that 
body, however, renderc(l it impossible 
to obtain a majority for any decisive 
measure, and they contented them- 
selves with proposing a vote of no 
confidence in tlie Ministry, which it 
was known would bo carried. Mean- 
while the President convened the lead- 
ing members of the Assembly, on the 
8th January, at the Elys6e Bourbon, 
when he “ declared his earnest desire 
to remain on good terms with the 
legislature ; offered to* take his minis- 
ters from the majority ; to abandon 
his enlarged civil lists ; in a word, to 
do everything they desired, except 
give up the right which the constitu- 
tion gave him of dismissing an infe- 
rior officer.” ’J’here was no doubt that 
this was legally within liis power, and 
accordingly the conference broke up 
without any result. The formation of 
the (/ahinet was now concluded, and 
the President reformed it with the 
changes only of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
who was ajjpointed to the ministry of 
Foreign Affairs ; General Regnand de 
Saint Jean I'Angcly, who was made 
Minister at War; M. Ducos to the 
Marino ; M. Magne to Public Works; 
and M. Bonjcaii to Agriculture and 
Commerce. On the same day (Jan- 
uary 9), the military direction of Pa- 
ris was divided ; General Perrot being 
appointed to the command of the Na- 
tional Guards of the d<*partineut of 
the Seine, General Baraguay d’Jlilliers 
lo that of the regular troops in Paris, 
and General Carrclot to the charge of 
the troops in the first military division 
fonuing the environs of the capital. 
Thus General Changarnier was super- 
seded without his^name being once 
mentioned. The dismissed General 
repaired to M. Dupin, tlic I’jcsident 
of tlie Assembly, and proposed that 
he should receive an a 2 )])oiiitment as 
General of the Army of the Assembly ; 
hut Diiinn declined to confer it on 
him, alleging, with tmth, it was be- 
yond his power to do so. 

35. “The Assembly has lost its 
sword,” exclaimed the Gazette de 
France, when the dismissal of Gene- 
ral Chaiiganiier was made public. 
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The coalition, however, did not lose 
heart, and preparations were made for 
a grand parliamentary demonstration 
against the President. It was brought 
on, after a tumultuous debate of five 
days, by a motion of M. Remusat, to 
the effect that “the Government should 
be called on to explain why the pre- 
ceding cabinet has retired and the new 
niinistiy been appointed ; and when 
this question is answered, that the 
Assembly should separate into its bu- 
reaus in order to adopt all the measures 
the public exigencies may require.” 
The debate on this motion, as may 
well be supposed, ran entirely on the 
dismissal of Changarnicr and the po- 
sition of tlie I’resident, antagonistic 
to the Assembly, and it lasted five 
days. In the course of it, Tliiers 
said, “There are but two powers in 
the State. If the Assembly yields 
now, there will be but one power ; the 
form of the govern men twill be changed. 
The word will come wdien he pleases ; 
that is of little moment. Let it come 
when it may, the Empiue is made.” 
The whole parties, Royalists, Orlean- 
ists, Repiihlicaii.s, Socialists, coalesced 
a^inst the President, and the Assem- 
bly, amidst the utmost agitation, de- 
clared (.Ian, 15) “that the Ministiy 
has not its confidence, and j)iissc8 to 
the onler of the day,” by a majority 
of 417 to 286. 

36. Upon this defeat the President, 
to a certain extent, reformed his min- 
istry, but he did so by selecting as 
the new ministers strangers to the 
Assembly.* In form and appearance, 
he yielded to the vote of the Assembly, 
hut in reality and substance lie did 
just the reverse, for not one cabinet 
minister was taken from their benches; 
that is, they lost the wliole object for 
wliicih they were contending. Sen.sible 
cf their difficulties, the leaders of the 
parties which had coalesced, exhausted 

* The new Ministry was thus eomposecl— 
Minister of Justice, M. Royer ; KoiciKn 
Aifairs, M. Jiremer ; War, General Randon ; 
Marino, Admiral Vaillant ; Interior, M. 
Vaisse ; Public Works, M. Magne ; A^eul- 
ture and Commerce, M. Schneider; Public 
Instruction, M. Giraud ; Finance, M- de 
Qenniny.— Graniek de Casbagnac, voL ii. 
p. 247, 248. 


by the violence of the conflict, and 
disconcerted by the manner in which 
the President had eluded the effects 
of their victory, relapsed into a state 
of comparative iiuiescence, and pro- 
longed for eleven months longer the 
strife, which virtually divided the 
government between the Chief Magis- 
trate and the Assembly. The latter 
took a dis(;reditable advantage of their 
majority by refusing (Feb. 10), to the 
President, the eiidowineiit of 1,800,000 
francs (£72,000), although his wliide 
civil list amounted only to 3,000,000 
froncs (£120,000), instead of* the 
36,000,000 francs accorded to Charles 
X., and the 21,000,000 to Louis Phi- 
lippe. Tliis allowance was the patri- 
mony of the old soldiere, artists, and 
men of letters, who hung upon the 
executive, rather than of the Presi- 
dent who distributed it ; but never- 
theless they refused it by a majority 
of 98, the numbers being 396 to 294. 
This paltry economising, and reducing 
him to liis hare salary of 3,000,000 
francs (£120, 000). a-y ear, only increas- 
ed his populaVity ; be sold otf part of 
his horses, and dismissed {lie most of 
his cstahli.shment, hut continued his 
support to the needy. The itidig- 
iiatiofi excited by this treatment of 
the first magistrate of tho I’cpublic 
was such that large suh8cri})tion3 were 
immediately made, even among the 
workmen of the Faubourg St Antoine, 
to indemnify him for what the ])arsi- 
mony of the Assembly had reiused. 
The President still further extended 
his popularity by resjiectfully declin- 
ing tlie prollered bounty. It soon 
a]»pearcd that the majority was held 
together by a ro])e of sand ; the exas- 
peration of the jiarties of which it was 
composed was .so great that they could 
unite on nothing but votes ho.stile to 
the common enemy, the President. 
M. Creton having renewed on the 1st 
March his motion for the rejieal of the 
laws against the exiles, the Socialists, 
Orleanista, and Legitimists broke out 
into vehement and acrimonious decla- 
mation against each other ; and to 
such a length did the exasperation on 
all sides proceed, that M. Berryer, 
fearful of the majority being openly 
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disunited, with difficnlty obtained an 
adjournment of the question till the 1st ! 
September. Meanwhile the President ! 
remained calm at his post, and the 
Assembly did not venture to take the 
onlydecisivestep legally in their power, 
that of stopping the supplies, for fear 
of irritating the army, and enabling j 
him to appeal to the people to deliver I 
him from a factious parliament, which 
had rendered all government impos- 
sible. 

87. Encouraged by this cireum- 
stanco;' and the lull of stiife in the 
Assembly, he resolved cautiously to 
admit the parliamentary leaders into 
the Ministry, and with that view he 
sent (April 4) for M. Odillon Bari’ot 
to fomi a new cabinet, which might 
conciliate the legislature. That ora- 
tor accepted the difficult mission, but 
he soon found that it w'as impossible 
either to reconcile the principles or 
satisfy the demands of the various and 
discordant parties of whom the major- 
ity in the Assembly was composed, 
and lie was obliged to abandon the 
undertaking. Ijcft in this manner to 
his own resources, but desirous of 
holding out the olive branch to the 
legislature, ^ the President, on 10th 
April, formed a new cabinet, composed 
entirely, with the exception of ilencral 
haiidou, the war-minister, of members 
of the Assembly, although none of 
them were to be found among tlie 
leaders of the hostile parties.* They 
were all men, however, of respectabil- 
ity and business habits, though with- 
out shining jiarts, such as in ordinary 
times would have commanded general 
confidence. But as every one saw 
that a decisive struggle between the 
Assembly and the Pi’esident was im- 
pemling, and must sooner or later 
come on, these considerations w'cre 
generally forgotten, and all eyes were 
turned to the future, straining to des- 
cry on what question the collision 
was likely to take place. 

38. The revision of the constitution 

* M. Ronher was Minister of Justice ; M. 
Baroche, of Foreign Affairs ; M.Leon Fauchcr, 
of the Interior : M. Randon, of War,; M. 
Ghoaseloup Laubat, of Marine ; M. Fould, 
of Finances; M. Magne, uf Public Works.— 
Lebpes, vol. ii. p. 273, 


Lchap. LXXVII. 

w'os the first question on which the 
looked-for trial of strength came on. 
This step was loudly demanded by all 
intelli^iit. persons in the kingdom, 
from the proof which had bapUr afford- 
ed of the impossibility of the public 
business being conducted, witn the 
executive in a constant state of anta- 
gonism with the legislature, and the 
hitter so split up into irreconcilable 
parties that no cabinet capable of car- 
rying on the government could be 
formed out of the majority. The 
time was now approaching when this 
revision might legally bo made, os the 
third and last year of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly commenced on the 28tli 
May, and from that date it was com- 
petent by the constitution to introduce 
changes into it, provided they were 
sanctioned by not less than three- 
fourths of the Assembly, consisting of 
at least five hundred members. Peti- 
tions on this subject began to be pre- 
sented on the 5th of May, and between 
that day and the 30th June they con- 
tained the signatures of 1,123,625 
persons, of whom 741,000 demanded 
the revision of the constitution, and 
382,624, in addition, the prolon^tion 
of the powers of the President. Three 
liundred thousand more signatures 
were presented before the 24th July. 
So great a demonstiution of opinion 
left no room for doubt that the revi- 
sion was anxiously desired by a great 
majority in the countiy, and accord- 
ingly Odillon BaiTot expressed himself 
to that effect. The public press was 
divided on the subject : the Orleanist 
journals wore hostile to it, as likely to 
! favour the Empire ; the Lemtimists 
I were rather in its favour, as Ukely to 
' advance the cause of Henry V, ; the 
KepublicaJi and Socialist concurred, 
after a good deal of hesitation, in ab- 
solutely rejecting it, as likely to injure 
the dogma of the sovereignty of the 
people, the great conquest of the Re- 
volution. Tills they foresaw would 
be endangered by any change which 
threatened the inflaorice of the great 
towns. The Conservatives ^nerally 
supported the revision, and M. de 
Broglie presented a petition, signed 
by 232 deputies, praying for it. But 
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the Socialists boasted that it would 
never pass, because it could only be 
done by three-fourths of a house of 
at least hve hundred, and they ^re 
strong enough in the Assembly to 
prevent such a msgority ever being 
obtained. 

39. The President took advantage of 
a banquet at Dijon on 1st Juno 1851, 
to express his ideas on this all-im- 
portant subject. “ France,” said he, 
** neither wishes a I’stum to the an- 
cient remme, under what form soever 
it may be disguised, nor an experi- 
ment of perilous and impracticable 
utopian schemes. It is because I am 
the most decided adversary of both 
the one and the other, that the people 
have such confidence in me. A new 
phase in our political -course is about 
to commence. From one end of 
France to the other petitions are 
pouring in, praying for a revision of 
the constitution. I confidently ex- 
pect the manifestations of the country 
and the decisions nf the Assembly, 
which will bo solely for the public 
good. If France sees that she is de- 
nied the right of disposing of herself 
without its concurrence, she has only 
to say the tvord: my courage and energy 
shall not he awanting. 'Whatever 
may be the duties which the country 
may impose upon me, it will find me 
ready to execute its wishes : be assur- 
ed France is not destined to perish in 
my hands.” On the other hand Gen- 
eral Cavaignac said: “The revision 
of the constitution would put the Re- 
public in the balance against the Em- 
pire. But the Republic should, not 
permit itself to be called in ouestion : 
every government which allows its 
principle to be called in question is 
lost. The national sovereignty is 
the fundamental principle which runs 
through all our institutions, and the 
Republic is the sole and only repre- 
sentative of that principle.” 

40. The question came on for de- 
cision on the 20th July. 724 mem- 
bers voted, ' and consequently the 
11 1th article of the Constitution re- 
quired 543 votes, being three-fourths, 
to authorise the change. The num- 
bers were 446 for it, and 278 against 


it : a preponderance, making a ma- 
jority of. 168, g^t indeed, hut not 
sufficient accoming to the constitu- 
tion to authorise an alteration of its 
fundamental articles. The coalition 
had therefore gained a victory by this 
decision, and on the day following it 
was succeeded by a motion, on the 
part of M. Baze, one of the quiestors,* 
for a vote of censure on the Adminis- 
tration for the part they were alleged 
to have taken in getting up the peti- 
tions. This was earned by a msdority 
of 18, the numbem being 338 tafi20; 
and on the 10th October following, 
the session was prorogued to the 4th 
November. It is remarkable that in 
the minority against the revision of 
the constitution were to be found the 
names of M. Thiers and M. Remusat, 
though there were not probably in all 
France two men more thoroughly con- 
vinced of the ruinous tendency of the 
existing institutions thafi those poli- 
tical philosophers. 

41. During the short interval of 
parliamentary strife the country was 
ill anything but a state of repose. The 
secrot societies, not only in the metro- 
polis, but in all the chief towns of 
France, were in a state of unpi'ece- 
dented* activity. Their members were 
full of ho])es for the future. “Yet 
four months,” said their organ, “ and 
the Assembly will have reached the 
term of its- existence. We shall he 
done with the President, as his re- 
election is forbidden by law, and vic- 
tory will remain with the people.” 
The period assigned for the great strife 
was March 1852, when the Assembly’s 
term of existence would come to an 
end; and it was thought the vote 
against the revision of the constitution 
had secured tlie victoiy of the Jaco- 
bins on this occa.sion. The great legis- 
lative question on which the elections, 
it was believed, would hinge, and to 
which, therefore, all eyes were tunied, 
was the repeal of tlie law of 3l8t May 
regarding the elections. On this sub- 

* ilie '‘QuflBBtors,**who became nclebrated 
immediately after, wore oiUcers apiH>inted by 
the Assembly, in iniitatiuu of the quaestors 
of Rome, to watch in nn esjx'cial manner 
over the Icgisluture and the public weal. 
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i ‘ect the President had never changed 
lis opinion : ho was decidedly in fa- 
vour of its repeal, thinking "tliat its 
removal would do more for him in the 
rural districts than against him in the 
metropolitan constituency. His min- 
isters were decidedly of the opposite 
W'ay of thinking. They deemed it cer- 
tain that a restoration of the old law 
would give a majority to the Social- 
ists, and ^ ruin both the Government 
and Fran(!e. The opinions of the chief 
magistrate and his cabinet being thus 
irreconcilably at variance, nothing re- 
mained but an entire change of min- 
istry. They all resigned accordingly, 
and were sueceode<l by a ministry en- 
tirely new, composed of men of re- 
spectability, but for the most part un- 
known to fame. It contained, how- 
ever, one name destined to celebrity — 
General St Arnaud — who was ap- 
pointed mi Ulster -at -war. The new 
cabinet was universally regarded as a 
declaration of the President in favour 
of the fe])cal of the elcctoml law ot 
3]st May.* 

42. The last session of the Assembly 
opened on the 4th November; and in 
his message to it the President said : 
“ A vast conspiracy of demagogues is 
organised in France and in Europe. 
The secret societies have spread their 
ramifications even in the most distant 
rural districts. All that the parties 
contain that is insensate, violent, in- 
corrigible, without having agreed either 
on men or things, have fixed on a ren- 
dezvous for 1852, not to construct but 
to destroy. It is in the zeal of the 
magistracy, the strength of the ad- 
ministration, and the devotion of the 
army, that we can alone hope for the 
salvation of France. Let us then unite 
our efibrts to take away from the Ge- 
nius of Evil the hope of even a mo- 
mentary success.” SoniGwliiit incon- 
sistently after this gloomy exordium, 
the message contained a proposal to 
repeal the law of May, which, as 
already mentioned, restricted univei'sal 

* The Cabinet included MM. de^Tliorigny, 
Corbin, Tuigot, Gimud, du CttKiibiaiica, Iol- 
croase, Fortoul, and Blondcl. M. de Maupas 
was at the same time appointed Prefect of 
Police. 


suffrage, and to substitute for it an- 
other, excluding only from the right of 
voting persons having no domicue, or 
convicted of crimes, ft proposed to re- 
strict the domicile requiiied by law to 
six months instead of tWo years. By 
this change it was calculated that nearly 
three milUon of inoffensive citizens 
would be restored to the suffrage, of 
which, by the existing law, they stood 
deprived. It was evident that the Pre- 
sident was playing out his last card : 
he had come to see to what the rural 
electors were inclined : he was prepar- 
ing for an appeal to the nation, and 
securing beforehand the votes of the 
restored citizens. 

4S. The Icadera of the coalesced ma- 
jority in the Assembly viewed the 
matter in this light, and they imme- 
diately met this move of the President 
by a counter-move, which, tliree days 
after, was laid on the table of the As- 
sembly by the .quoistors, and which 
was qualified by the designation of 
“urgent.” The motion was to this 
effect : “ The President of the National 
Assembly is charged with the exterior 
and interior safety of the Assembly. 
He is to exercise, in the name of the 
Assembly, the right conferred on tho 
legislature by the 32d article of the 
Constitution, to fix the amount of force 
required for its security, and appoint 
the chief to command it. He is au- 
thorised with that view to require the 
assistance of the armed force, and of 
all tlie authorities whom he may deem 
necessary for its support. These re- 
quisitions may be addressed to all 
officeprs, mperior and inferior, who are 
all bound immediately to obey them 
under the pains fixed by law. The 
President may delegate his powers of 
requisition to the quaestors, or any of 
them. This law shall be read as an 
order of the day to the army, and pla- 
carded in all tne barracks on the ter- 
ritory of the Republic.” This propo- 
sal w^as a fiagrant violation of existing 
law, as it went to take from the Presi- 
dent the command of the armed force, 
expressly conferred upon him, and him 
alone, by the constitution. It amount- 
ed to a declaration of war against him ; 
but gave him the immense advantage. 
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for which he had long been looking, of 
beginning the contest not only with 
the affections of the' army and of the 
great majority of the*people, but with 
the legal right on his side. 

44. This proposal came on for dis> 
cussion oh the 17th November, after 
having been adopted by the committee 
to which it had been referred, and led 
to an animated debate. The agitation 
in the Asseihbly was extreme, especially 
when General St Amaud admitted that 
he had given instructions to take down 
the decree of 11th May 1848, directing 
the soldiers to obey the orders of the 
Assembly, which had been recently 
put up by its command. St Aimaud's 
language was extremely firm on this 
occasion. Passive obedience,** said 
he, “is the vital principle of an army. 
1 have learnt so in the school of Marshal 
llugeaud. Discipline is essential to 
its existence: the moment that you 
destroy it you ruin the safe^ard of the 
nation. The proposal of the quajstors 
goes to introduce deliberation and a 
division of power into the ranks ; but 
the army is the servant of the coun- 
try: it is united in the sense of its 
duty.’* These words spread a general 
conviction that the army would not 
support the Assembl}'^, and shook the 
majorit}’’. “ Do what you please,” 
said the Minister of the Interior (M. 
do Thcrigny), “ we are yjrepared for 
all eventualities.** A gloomy silence 
now succeeded to the tumultuous cries 
which had hitherto disturbed the de- 
bate : terror froze every heart, and 
detached crowds from the majority. 
Many thought the proposal of the 
quaistors was the signal for a parlia- 
mentary coup d'6tatj all saw in it the 
commencement of a bloody civil war. 
Under the influence of these feelings 
the vote was called for. On its being 
taken, 408 voted against the proposal 
of the quaistors, and only 300 for it. It 
was observed that Generals Cavaignac, 
Lamoriciere, Bedeau, and Changarnier 
voted for the qusestors, all the other 
military men in the Assembly, twenty- 
one in number, against them. M. 
Kouher brought the decision of the 
Assembly to the President, who was in 
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the palace of the Elysee, ready, if the 
vote had been differenl^ to mount on 
horseback. “It is better as it is,** 
cried he, and the preparations were 
immediately countermanded. 

45. This great debate left the parties 
in a state of mutual exhaustion, and 
materially damaged the coalition in 
the Assembly, which had hitherto been 
so hostile to the President, by showing 
that, on a crisis, a large part might 
be expected to leave it. The narrow 
escape which the country had made 
from civil war, and the obvious risk 
of its soon recurring, had suggested to 
thoughtful and reasonable men of all 
parties the necessity of a change in the 
constitution ; and since the Assembly 
could not muster a ‘majority suilicient 
to do this legally, the only recouaue 
was a cou}) This was evident to 

all, and all were prepared to act upon 
it; the only question — and it was a 
most material oue-^was, to whose pro- 
fit the coup was to bo struck ? M eetings 
of the leaders of parties accordingly 
took place, to consider what should be 
done in this emergency. M. Thiers 
“ was of opinion that the President 
should be re-eleidcd for ten years.” 
“ It will be a tcmblc day for Paris,” 
said he, “ when that is proposed ; but 
1 feel it is just and indispensable, and 
1 am willing to agi’ee to it.” M. Mol4 
and his friends were of opinion that 
the Assembly should be divided into 
two chain bers, the President i‘e-elected, 
and vigorous measures taken against 
Socialism. A third party, which met 
at M. Dam’s, in the Hue de Lille, on 
the 15th November, and included M. 
de Montalembcrt, M. Fould, and M. 
llouhcr, were for the division of the 
Assembly into two chambers, the re- 
election of the President, and the pass- 
ing of these resolutions into a law by a 
simple majority of the Assembly, not 
three-fourths, as required by the con- 
stitution. Thus all parties were agreed, 
except the extreme Radicals, that a 
revision and, change of the constitution 
were indispensable ; but as it could not 
be effected in the present teini»er of the 
Assembly without n c(yup d'itat^ and 
they were by no means agreed how or 
z 
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by who|a that was to be done, matters bo proceeded against according to law, 
seemed inextricable, so far as the civil as guiltv of treason ; and this decree 
leaders of parties were concerned. was to be publiely aflixed in all the 

46. Rut, meanwhile, a more efficient barracks of the Republic. This motion 

body than the statesmen or philoso- was remitted (Nov. 85^ to a committee 
phers had taken the matter up, and the of fifteen, consisting of the leaders of 
fervour of the Revolution was about to the three coalesced parties, by whom It 
terminaiti^'in its natural and inevitable wa% with one dissenting voice, agreed 
en(L the 26th November a meeting to. The motion once formally car- 

of ggmtal officers took place at Geuerid ried, the command of the army would 
Ma|t(%An*s ; they were twenty -one in be assumed by the Assembly, and the 
nnmb^, including himself.* The gen- President lodged in Vincennes. Those 
eral-in-chief there briefly recapitulated who agreed to this scheme W'cre the 
to the meeting the state of the nation, leaders of the Legitimist, Orleauist, 
menn(‘cd by a furious democracy on one M odcrate, and J acobin parties, and the 
side and an ambitious parliament^ execution of the plan was fixed for an 
coalition on the other ; and the in- early day. The decisive moment had 
tention of the President, the people’s now come. The President or the As- 
chuice, to appeal to them to deliver it scmbly must fall. 

from the otherwise inextricable diffi- 48. But meanwhile the President was 
culty in which it was ])lace(l. It needed not idle. The parliamentary coalition 
no eloquence to enforce ^his appeal ; had to deal with a very diflerent man 
the necessity of the case was felt oy all. from Charles X. or liOuis Philippe, M. 
The rcc'ciit proposid of the quaestors de Poliguac or M. Thiers. Aware of 
proved that a similar necessity was ac- the contest which was evidently ap- 
Iniowledged on the other side. Q ciieral proaching, he had in tlie utmost secrecy 
Reyhell was the fii-st who came forward token all tlie stc])s necessary, Jiot only 
and declared that tlie generals were to meet, but to anticipate it. General 
determined, one and all, to stand by St Ariiaud, M. de Moruy, M. de Man- 
the President in his effort to save the pas, were ^one in the secret; but the 
couiitiT. The other officers all fol- iicads of the military and police were 
lowed his example, and mutually shook ap})riscd that something was in agito- 
haiids and embraced. AYhen the eiiio- tion, and were on the alert. To ap- 
tion consequent on such a determin- pearaiice, however, eveiything was 
ation hud a little subsided, General going on in its usual course ; the As- 
Maguan said, ** Let us all swear, that, sembly were quietly discussing, on 1st 
come what may, no one will ever re- December, the interininable project of 
veal what has pas.s(‘4 here to-day.” the Lyons railroad and the registers of 
They all took the oath accordingly; the municipalities. In the evening, 
and so well was the seciet kept that M. de Morny was in company with 
it was for the first time revealed, five Genoml ('hangainier at the Opera Co- 
years afterwards, by ( 'nssagnac, with mhjue, and the President was doing 
Lhe consent of the officers present on the honours in liis usual reception- 
the occasion. room in the Klysee. A large jiarty of 

47. While the generals were thus ladies and gentlemen were there as- 
coalescing to snp]tort the President, a sembled, to whom the President at- 
conspiracy to ovevtuni him was pre- tended with even more than his usual 
paring in the Assembly. It was pro- ease and affability, politely listening 
posed to denounce the Picsident, and to any requests mode to him, among 
declare his powers tei-miiiated ; commit which was one by the celebrated writer 
him to Vincennes, and subsequently Mrs Norton, who lind come for some 
transport or banish him from France, papers wished by Mr Stirling of Eeir, 
All civil and military officers refusing for his Life of Velasquez,* His visage 
their support to the Assembly were to was as calm, his manner os conciliatoiy 

* General Magnon at this time commanded affable, as usual. No symptoms 

the regular troops m Pans. * I had tills from Mrs Norton herself. 
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of anything extraordinary were to be 
seen ; and^the election Of a representa- 
tive for the department of the Seine, 
which took place the 1st, sufficiently 
accounted for the appearance of several 
couriers and estafettea in the sti'eets. 
When 4;ho company had retired, Gen- 
eral St Arnaud, M. le Comte do Moray, 
M. de Maupas, the head of the police, 
and M. de Beville, colonel of the EtaU 
majeur, retired with the President to 
a private apartment, where the duties 
of each were assigned. M. de Moray 
was appointed Minister of the Interior, 
and was to sign all the warrants of ar- 
rest, and that ordering the dissolution 
of the Assembly. General St Arnaud 
was to direct the whole military opera- 
tions, M. de Mau]ias to cany out the 
arrests ordered, and M. de Beville was 
to undertake the delicate task of get- 
ting the proclamation announcing all 
these changes thrown off at the na- 
tional printing-ofticp, in concert with 
M. de St Georges, the director of that 
establishment. The whole measures 
concerted were forthwith carried into 
execution. The police and military 
were entirely at the devotion of the 
President, and executed energetically 
all the orders which they leceivcd. 
Before two in the morning of the 2d i 
December — the anniversiiiy of the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz — the whole leaders of ' 
all the coalesced parties were arrested, 
the most of them in their beds, and 
safely lodged in prison. * Among them 
were Generals Cliaiigarnier, Cavaignac, 
de LamoriciJjrc, Le Flo, and Bedcau; 
Colonel Charras, M. Thiers, M. Baze, 
Lagrange, and Greppo. Along with 
these parliamentary leaders were ar- 
rested at the same time the chiefs of 

* Tlie arrest of Changarnier was effeeted 
thus : Ho had been at the Ojioni Coniique, 
with M. d(! Moniy and a lady fiieud of his, 
with whom ho went to supper. He left them 
a little after one, went home ami fell asleep. 
Between two and three lie was awakened by 
a noise in the house, and iinmedintely after, 
twelve gendarmes, armed to the teeth, came 
in, surioiinded his hod, and desired him to 
rise and come with them. He demanded by 
what warrant; and ho W'as answered, by that 
of the Minister of the Intenor. He asked to 
see it, and it was shown him, signed by M.- 
tic Moniy j whom he had just lelt. I had this 
I'roin a friend who received it from Changor- 
uicr himself ! 


the clubs and secret societies, whose 
names were well known to the Govern- 
ment; and formidable from their in- 
fluence with the Socialists of Paris. 
They comprehended the leaders of all 
the revolts which had taken place since 
the fall of Louis Philippe. The prison- 
ers were all marched otf to the prison 
of Mazas, under the escort of ii wong 
body of infan tiy, cavalty, and. br- 
iery, where they were safely lod^ by 
seven ; and when the Parisians in 
the morning, they were astonished to 
see the walls eveiy where placarded by 
a proclamation signed Iw Louis Napo- 
leon, and de Moray, Minister of the 
Interior, announcing the dissolution 
of tho Assembly, the re-establishment 
of universal suffrage, the abolition of 
the law of 31 st May, the convocation 
of the w'li^le electors for the 14th De- 
cember, the dissolution of the council 
of state, and the proclamation of the 
state of siege in thfi 1st military divi- 
sion, which included nil Paris and its 
environs. 

49. The Empire was in reality estab- 
lished on this day ; and the upiieal of 
the President to the people was accom- 
panied by a proclamation, in which 
no sakl : “If you desire to perpetuate 
the state of distrust and anxiety which 
degrades the present and endangers the 
future, clioosc another in my place; 
for I will not condescend to hold n 
power which is powxi-lcss for good — 
which renders me responsible for acts 
which I cannot prevent, and chains 
me to the helm wIkmi I am unable 
to save tho vessel from drifting to 
destruction. The Assembly, which 
should be the support of order, has 
become the centre of factious designs ; 
it is forging the arms of civil w'ar, and 
striving to subvert the power ivhicli 1 
hoM directly from the people. It com- 
promises the repose of France ; I have 
dissolved it, andniall on the peojile to 
judge between it and me. If you trust 
me, give me power to accomplish the 
gi’eat mission which I hold of you, 
which is, to close the era of revolutions^ 
hy satisfying the legitimate demands 
of the pcojile. Persuaded that the in- 
stability of power, and the preponder- 
ance of a single assembly, are lasting 
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causes of trouble and discord, the bases 
of a new constitution which 1 propose 
to you are — 1. A responsible chief, 
elected for ten years. 2. A cabinet 
appointed by him alone. 3. A coun- 
cil of state, consisting of the most 
eminent men, who are to prepare the 
laws which are to bo introduced, and 
support them before tho legislative 
boay. 4, A legislative body named 
by universal suflrage, without any 
scrutiny of the votes. 5. A second 
assembly, formed of all the eminent 
men in the coiintr}*, at once the guar- 
dians of the fiindaineiital paction and 
the public liberties.” 

50. Some of the democmtic mem- 
bers of the Assembly who had not 
been arrested assembled at ten o’c1o(‘k 
ill the Rue Petits- Augustins, and M. 
Cremieux was elected presii^ent. They 
were immediately surrounded, and 
conducted to prison. Later in the 
day, the Legitimist, Orle^nist, and 
Moderate members, to the number of 
217, collected at M. Odillon Parrot's 
house, and having in vain endeavoured 
to get into the palace of tho Legisla- 
tive body, assembled in the mayor’s 
office of the 10th arrondissement, where 
they flattered themselves they would 
be supported by the national guard of 
the district. 'J'hey were mistaken ; it 
kept aloof ; and the place being sur- 
rounded by a body of the Chasseurs 
of Vincennes, the deputies were all 
conducted in the midst of tho troops 
to the cavalry barracks on tlie Qnai 
d'Orsay, where they were kept under 
guanl The High Court ot Justice 
was at the same time invited to sus- 
end its sittings, which was imn'ie- 
lately done ; and a few deputies hav- 
ing succeeded in making their way 
•into the hall of the Assembly with the 
President, M. Dupin, they asked him 
to proclaim the dismissal of the Presi- 
dent; but he said, **Centlemen, the 
constitution is violated; we are not 
the strongest. I have the honour to 
wish you good moriiing.” He then 
withdrew, followed by the members, 
the most reluctant of whom were 
gently moved on by the military. At 
noon all was accomplished ; tho Pres- 
ident*, accompanied by the miuister- 
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at-war, the commandor-in-chief, the 
commander of the National Guard, 
and a brilliant staff, rode through 
Paris, and past the .troops, who were 
drawn up m all Quarters, and was 
everywhere received with loud accla- 
mations. • 

51. Hitherto the revolution had 
been entirely bloodless, and as the 
telegraph had announced the chango 
of government to all Franco, it was 
hoped that it would continue to be 
of the same peaceful character. The 
troops in Paris, which consisted of 
eighteen regiments of the line, three 
of light infantry, four battalions of 
Chasseurs, ten squadrons of cavalry, 
nineteen batteries of artillery, and a 
large body of sappers and miners, in 
all 35,000 combatants, under tried and 
experienced generals, devoted to the 
President, had shown themselves zeal- 
ous in the cause, and had been so dis- 
posed on the night of tho Ist and the 
whole of the 2d as to render any popu- 
lar rising, or attempt at resistance, 
out of the question.* The Socialists 
and Jacobins wore, however, not dis- 
couraged. During the whole of the 
3d they were to appearance quiet, but 
in reality they were makiqg prepara- 
tions for erecting barricades and com- 
mencing a struggle. It broke out 
early on the morning of the 3d, in tho 
Faubourgs St Antoine, St Jacques, and 
St Marcean. At daylight several bar- 
ricades were found to be erected in the 
most crowded quarters of those popu- 
lous districts. The secret societies were 
all in activity, and their members 
w'ere in great numbers in the streets. 
But the mass of the workmen would 
not rise in their snpport, and about 
four o’clock in the afternoon they 
transferred the theatre of their opera- 
tions to the Carrfe St Martin and the 
streets Transnonain and St Denis, in 
the centre of the most crovrded part of 
the city. There they proceeded to 
intrench themselves. The barricades, 
however, were speedily carried, under 

* Tliere were, besides, two battalions of the 

“frarde rejiublhialnn ’’ and two of the 
darmerie mobile,” and a heavy-cavalry divi- 
sion of five regiments was brought up fh>m 
Versailles.— Qranieb oe Cassaqnac, ii. 406. 
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a heavy fire, by the columns of Gene- 
iii\ Le^assler; supported by the c^aa- 
snirs-d-jncd and municipal guards. 
Great part of the insurrectionaiy quar- 
ter was. occupied before night; but 
the insurgents still held the Faubourg 
St Martin, the streets of St Denis ana 
St Martin, and the adjoining districts, 
and a strong body of young men, 
chiefly belonging to the public press, 
occupied in strength the houses on 
cither side of the J3oulevards Italien 
and Montmartre, so as to endanger the 
military passing. The youths, how- 
ever, tliough brave, were no match for 
the Algerian veterans. Tlie troops, 
who \rero held back during the early 
part of the 4th to allow the insurrec- 
tion to develop itself, advanced about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Sweep- 
ing unopposed through the Boulevard 
Italien, they entered that of Mont- 
martre, and kept up such a fire upon 
every house there from which a shot 
issued that the passage was soon 
cleared. Unfortunately, the corridors 
in that fashionable quarter w'cre in 
great part filled with mere spectators, 
a large proportion of whom were ladies, 
who, thinking no evil, and regarding 
the whole as a militaiy spectacle, be- 
came victims to the quick and deadly 
discharge which issuc-d from the sol- 
diers below. ' Having gained this, the 
military then converged from all cpiar- 
ters on the insurgent districts; the 
barricades, after being severely bat- 
tered by cannon, were all carried, and 
the iiisiiri’ection was at an end. It 
had cost the lives of two hundred men, 
however, to the conquerors, and a still 
larger number to the insurgents. The 
secret societies stirred up insurrections 
in several parts of France, which occa- 
sioned much local bloodshed and de- 
vastation ; but they were all speedily 
suppressed by the military.* In a few 
days all was over; and so firmly did 
the President feel his government 
established, that he was enabled to 

* Granier cle Cassagnac gives the loss of the 
troops as 20 killed, 184 wounded; of the in- 
suigents, 175 killed, 115 wounded. • The 
wounded of the latter, of course, do not 
mean the total wounded, but only those so 
hiidly wounded ns to be unable to get away. 
— Gbamier djs Cassaceac, ii. 432. 


release, or merely banish beyond the 
frontiera, without any further proceed- 
ings, tlie whole persons arrested on 
occasion of the coup dUctaL 

52. It only remained to sec how the 
revolution was to be received by the 
inhabitants of France when they came 
to give their votes in their several 
electoral districts. The result exceed- 
ed the most sanguine hopes of the 
President and his friends. The Presi- * 
dency for ten years, in effect the im- 
perial crown, with the constitution 
which he had proposed, was approved 
on the 21 st December 1 851 by 7,439,21 6 
votes, there being only 640,737 against 
it. The public funds, which were 91 
on the 1st December, rose to 100 by 
the 8th. By an overwhelming majo- 
rity France closed the convulsions of 
the Revolution by a military despot- 
ism based on universal sufirage. 

63. Wfth the accession of Prince 
Louis Napoleon to the imperial throne 
of France, the series of changes imme- 
diately flowing from the first Revolu- 
tion came to an end. Witli it, accord- 
ingly, the Author concludes his en- 
gjigoinents with the public, and brings 
to all end the continuous labour of 
thirty years. Great changes have 
taken place in the world since the 
work now concluded was first thought 
of, during the great review in the 
Champs Elys6es in July 1814, and he 
was far either from suspecting then 
the magnitude to which it was to ex- 
tend, or the immense alterations in 
human aflaii-s which were to take place 
before it was concluded. Insensibly 
his work has assumed a different char- 
acter from wdiat was originally either 
intended or anticipated : and annals, 
which at first w^ere almost entirely 
taken up with revolutionary convul- 
sions or military events, have latterly 
been chiefly occupied with social 
changes and conclusions from statis- 
tical details. Yet are these pacific 
changes nearly all the direct conse- 
quence of the former political or mili- 
tary struggles, and therefore it is that 
the History would be incomplete if it 
were not brought down to the restora- 
tion of the Napoleon Dynasty, The 
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events which have since occurred have 
been second to none in European 
story: the Crimean War and Indian 
Revolt will for ever stand forth among 
the most memorable episodes in the 
annals of mankind. But they have no 
connection, direct or remote, with the 
French Revolution : they have sprung 
from causes of discord more ancient 
than the stniggle for freedom; they 
arose from the hostility of the Asiatics 
and Europeans, the same now as when 
Achilles dragged the body of Hector 
round th§' walls of Troy, or Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his victorious crusaders 
waded ankle -deep in blood to the 
Holy Sepulchre. But ‘from 1789 to 
1852, alt the events which occurred 
sprang from one source : they all be- 
longed, as it were, to one family; and 
the great war of opinion which coin- 
inonced with the declamations of Mir- 
abeau in 1789, and the renewal of 
which was predicted by Mf Canning 
in 1825, w^ only teniiinated by the 
Russian intervention in Hungary in 
1849, and the accession of Louis Na- 
poleon in 1851. But all these changes, 
remote ns they were, flowed directly 
from the principles diffused tlirougn 
the world by the lirst French Revolu- 
tion ; and wo are now in a situation, 
from having witnessed its results, to 
discern some at least of tlic intentions 
of Providence in permitting that con- 
vulsion. 

54. So far as the persons conducting 
government are concerned, tlie inno- 
vating I)arty have been victorious in 
the strife. The Bourbons, after a con- 
test of sixty years, have been Ihially 
expelled from tlio throne of France; 
the compromise of Louis Philij)j>e has 
proved as unsuccessful as the forced 
restoration of the elder branch of the 
family, and seven millions of French- 
men have been gratified by having an 
elective monarch of their choice in- 
trusted with the imperial sceptre. 
The legitimate older ot succession has 
been changed in Sj)uin, and a revo- 
lutionary queen, in defiance of the 
'J’rcaty of Utrecht, seated on its 
throne and tliat of Portugal. Bel- 
gium lias been handed over from its 
lawful sovereign to an elective mon- 


arch, who owed his throne to success- 
ful revolt; and a constitutional gov- 
ernment is now established in that 
country. The King of Piedmont has 
united all Italy, except Venetia and a 
part of the Papal dominions, into a 
single kingdom endowed with free in- 
stitutions. The Emperor of Austria 
was forced to resign during the strife 
(^1848-9; and although the reigning 
family is unchanged there and in 
Prussia, yet the form at least of a 
constitutional government has been 
established in both countries. Even 
Russia has been affected by the gen- 
eral passion for Liberal institutions ; 
the slaves have been all at once eman- 
cipated by the Emperor’s decree, and 
the government is advancing, perhaps 
too rapidly, in the career of constitu- 
tional freedom. In Great Britain, al- 
though no dynastic change has taken 
place, and Queen Victoria still holds 
the sceptre of a loyal and grateful 
people, yet it is well known that this 
IS in consequence of alterations having 
taken place in the real balance of gov- 
ernment as ^eat as ever were effected 
by a revolution ; and tlrnt the consti- 
tution now is a monarchy surrounded 
by republican institutions, more truly 
analogous to that of the United States 
of America, than to that which exist- 
ed in these islands under George 111. 

55. If, from the consideration of 
the dynastic changes or alterations in 
the frame and form of government in 
the European States during this pe- 
riod of anxious effort and checkered 
achievement, we turn to the substan- 
tial and lasting acquisitions which 
liavo been made by the cause of free- 
dom, or additions to human happi- 
ness, during its continuance, we shall 
have little cause for congratulation. 
There is no concealing the fact, that 
the result of the struggle in Europe 
generally has been eminently disas- 
trous to the cause of liberty, and seri- 
ously endangered that of independence. 
France, after seventy years of almost 
incessant turmoil and frequent blood- 
shed, has been landed in an elective 
military despotism twice us costly, 
supported by a standing amiy three 
times as numerous and four times as 
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strong, as that' which defended the 
monarchy of Louis XVI. To appease 
the public discontent, vast works, con- 
tinued at an enormous cost, have been 
undertaken by the Emperor, which 
are kept going only by regularly con- 
tracting £12.000,000 of debt every 
year of general peace. The strength 
of Russia has waxed greater in the 
strife, and became such that it taxed, 
in 1854-5, the whole military and 
naval power of France and England 
to the very uttermost to wrest from 
her a single fortress on the Euxine. 
The unity, lust of conquest, military 
courage, and slavish disposition of the 
seventy millions who obey the com- 
mands of the Czar, are unchanged 
and seemingly unchangeable ; and the 
European States regard with distant 
dread a power of such magnitude, 
animated. by such desires, and whose 
inhabitants ai*e doubling every seven- 
ty years. The shadow of a constitu- 
tional government has been established 
in Spain, but it is the shadow only, 
stained by the corruption and venal- 
ity, without any' of the vigour or 
I)atriotism,. which that form of gov- 
ernment sometimes develops. Italy, 
divided between France and Austiia, 
with one of its capitals in possession 
of eaclj, is oppressed by a military 
force of overwhelming magnitude, 
(.Tushed by a taxation more than dou- 
ble what it ever knew before, and 
with difficulty making good its en- 
gagements by borrowing no less than 
£16,000,000 a-year during a period of 
profound peace. The progress of real 
freedom has been commensurate only 
with the spread of the Teutonic race, 
whether in their native seats or the 
countries to which tliey have subse- 
quently emigrated; and the main 
hopes of the friends of freedom in 
Geiinany are now founded on the de- 
feat of the Jacobin party, who, by es- 
tablishing themselves in power, would 
have destroyed the elements of liberty 
oil the right, as they have done on 
the left bank of the Rhine. Rut al- 
though we may now hope that Ger- 
many has entered on the career of 
.giudual and progressive, and there- 
fore desirable reform, yet there are | 


many symptoms which lead to the 
conclusion that in the tirst-born of 
freedom— England and'America — the 
safe line has been passed, the just 
equilibrium subverted, and both na- 
tions launched in that career which, 
by vesting power in one only, and that 
the 'most dangerous class of society, 
renders the durable preservation of 
freedom extremely difficult.* 

56. If we limited our survey to the 
European States only, there would bo 
too much room in these results for 
melancholy foreboding. ^But if we 
extend our views to a wider sphere, 
and take into consideration the effects 
of the. passjpns which have so violent- 
ly convulsed and desolated the an- 
cient monarchies of the Old "World, 
on the extension of the European race 
and civilisation of distant regions in 
the New, we sliall feel w'amnted in 
arriving at very different conclusions. 
Without presuming to scan the de- 
signs of Providenc'c farther than* as 
they may be rendered undeniably 
manifest by accomplished chang:es, 
and disclaiming any attempt to divino 
the future plans of Omnipotence, it 
must bo evident to all that a mighty 
system has been going forward during 
all the complicated events wdiich have 
been commemorated in this History, 
and that tlie effect of that system has 
been to check the farther growth of 
the human, race in its ancient seats, 
and promote its extension over the 
desolate iiarts of the earth. To the 
European race, and most of all to the 
Teutonic branch of that faxnily, this 
great and arduous mission lias been 
intrusted; and the means by which 
it has -been impelled into the dis- 
charge of this duty have been the de- 
velopment of the passions consequent 
on an adv.^nced and luxurious state of 
society. The whole niovcmcnt — the 
greatest which has yet occurred in the 
annals of the species, for it is iiutbiiig 

• How pxnctly has this predirtion, Avritf en 
in 1859, been verified by the terrible civil 
war and annihilation of freedom which oc- 
curred in the United States of Airicriea in 
1801-2-3, and lins already burdened the Union 
with £600,000,000 of debt, and destroyed, on 
the two sides, not less than a million of 
lives. 
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lead than the transposition of the 'race 
of Japhet from its ancient seats to the 
New World — has been accomplished 
by the altering effect of the same ac- 
tive desire of men on their social in- 
terests with the natural j)rogress of 
opulence. And it is the magnitude 
of this change, and the intensity of 
the feelings by which it has been 
brought about, 'which have been the 
cause at once of the vehemence of the 
strife in the European States during 
the period embraced in this History, 
and the magnitude of the world -wide 
events whrcb have followed its ter- 
mination. 

57. That the European race, gifted 
by nature with an ener^, a love of 
freedom, a roving disposition, and a 
I>assion for gain beyond any other, 
was tljG portion of mankind to whom 
the mission of spreading into the re- 
mote parts of the earth was intrusted, 
is manifest from what they have al- 
ready achieved in accomplishing it, 
and the stationary condition of the 
inhabitants of the greatest and most 
ancient Asiatic empires in cora])arison. 
No one ever heard, till very recently, 
of an Indian or Chinese colony set- 
tling in distant lands, but the llritish 
colonies encircle tbe earth. The pro- 
blem which Providence had to solve 
in inducing the European race to enter 
upon the discharge of this duty, was 
to impregnate them in the advanced 
stages of society with the desire to 
7 nove, a desire which usually dimin- 
ishes among men with the progress of 
civilisation, and the increase of the 
gratifications and comforts which they 
can command at home. If th(U‘e is 
any disposition which, in the ordinary 
cose, increases with these changes, it 
is the inhahitah’ve ; if there arc any 
* chords which arc daily more and more 
strengthened in the later stages of so- 
ciety in the breast of man, it is those 
which “bind him to his native shore.” 
How, then, is this stationary disposi- 
tion of mankind, which has a ten- 
dency to increase at the very time 
when its removal to a great extent 
has become desirable, to be overcome, 
and the European be brought to snap 
asunder the chains of centuries, and 
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set forth, away from the scenes of 
opulence in which he has been bred, 
a hardy emigrant, despising comfort, 
courting hardship, braving danger, 
into distant lands? This is accom- 
plished by the counteracting influence 
of still more ^werful desires, which 
spring up with the growth of opu- 
lence in a large class of society, and 
are in a great measure unfelt before. 
And these desires are, the love of 
power and the love of gain. 

58. 1. The love of power is universal^ 
ly felt by such of mankind as have at- 
tained, or are near attaining, the posi- 
tion in life where it ca|j^ be exercised ; 
but it is absolutely unknown in the 
lower ranks of society in the first peri- 
ods of their progress. Jt begins with 
those classes in the middle ranks which 
hfive gained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence by the acquisition of proper- 
ty, and first appears in such strength 
as to attract notice and influence society 
in boroughs or populous places, where 
numbers inspire confidence, and pros- 
perity of condition confers the means of 
defence. As it is4hc tendency of in- 
creasing wealth to add to the number 
of these boroughs imd populous places, 
from the augmented demand for the 
handicraft of w'ares which can only 
be produced in them, the d^ocratic 
spirit increases rapidly in pTOSperous 
countries in the later stages of society, 
and soon becomes recruited by the 
great majority of those who, from edu- 
cation and the conseifuent acquisition 
of intellectual strength have come to 
feel as galling the chains of those who 
rest on brute force or militar}’^ power. 
Hence the revolutions of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, and the end- 
less convulsions and wars, both foreign 
and domestic, which have arisen from 
them. 

59. The result of these contests, 
whether they terminate in the triumph 
of the people or the victory of the 
government, inevitably is either a 
great check to domestic increase or a 
still greater augmentation of foreign 
emigration. The triumph of either 
side is immediately followed by griev- 
ous disappointment and depression of 
mind, alike in the victorious and the 
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vanquished in the strife. Indenen- 
dent of the actual waste of life in these 
struggles, the destruction of capital, 
and shock given to credit during their 
continuance, id such that the demand 
for labour is so much reduced as to 
induce for a long course of years a de- 
cline, if not an absolute stoppage, of 
the increase of population. In those 
countries in which the democratic 
spirit is weak in the country and rife 
only in the towns, as Franco, Italy, 
and Austria, the result of this is a 
great decline in the rate' of increase in 
the people. But in those in wliich 
the democratic spirit is more wide- 
spread, and . extends over the rural 
districts or mining and manufacturing 
provinces, as well as the towns,, the 
effect is a vast and most imporiant 
increase of emigration. The ardent 
republicans, finding their hopes blast- 
ed, and their expectations disappoint- 
ed by the result of llicir efforts at 
home, turn their eyes abroad, and 
seek in the solitude and seclusion of 
a yet virgin world, that freedom of 
which Europe, ns xhey conceive, has 
becoine unworthy. Decisive proof of 
this lias been afforded by the annals 
of France, Germany, and Great Britain 
since the Revolution of 1848 ; — for, in 
the firsk. 1 »untry, the shock given to 
industry ty that convulsion has been 
such that the quin<picniiial incresise, 
which, from 1844 to 1849, had been 

1.250.000 souls, had sunk in the next 
five years to 225,000, with only a very 
inconsiderable emigration ; and in 
each of the years 1854 and 1855, the 
deaths exceeded the birtlis by 70,000. 
The impulse given to emigration in 
the second, by the same event, has 
been so great that, within three years 
after it occurred, it has risen from 

20.000 to 250,000 a-year,* and in ten 
years immediately following the Re- 
volution of 1848 it had amounted to 

1.200.000 persons; — and the emi- 
grants from the third had swelled to 
the enormous amount of 368,000 in 

* Emigrants from Germany, 1819-26, 
„ 1851, . 

M » 1853. . 

1854, . 

—Duval, HUt. de VEmigration, 47. 


1852, an^ the average for ten years im- 
mediately following 1846 was 266,000 
annually. 

60. II. While such is the effect of 
the ferment in men’s minds, which 
arises in oM and highly civilised States 
in the later stages of their progress, 
from the spread of opulence and the 
extension of information among the 
people, another change, not less deci- 
sive in its influence on the progress of 
population, takes place from that very 
increase of wealth. Money, from 
being jdeutiful, becomes ' cheap ; iii 
other words, every article of com- 
merce, the price of which is measured 
in money, becomes dear. The con- 
sumers of commodities, and all per- 
sons depending on fixed money pay- 
ments, whether from the public funds, 
bonds, annuities, or other fixed obli- 
gations, seeing this, and comparing 
the price of articles especially of rude 
produce in their own country with 
what it is in the younger and poorer 
neighbouring ones, natumlly feel dia- 
Siitisfaction, and are inspired with a 
strong aversion to those protective 
duties which prevent them from ob- 
taining these articles of consumption 
as ‘Cheap as their neighbours. The 
common complaint, so often heard in 
Britain during the last half-century, 
that everything is so dear here com- 
pared to wliat it is abroad, and the num- 
bers of persons, especially with limited 
incomes, who go to the Continent to 
obtain tlie benelit of low prices, proves 
how strongly this growing incoDYcn- 

I ience, the necessaiy result of an ex- 
tended commerce and great realised 
wealth, has been felt during that 
eriod in the centre of the British 
ominions. 

61. During the growth of a great 
and prosperous * empire, this evil is 
felt, and often sorely, by all the con- 

I snmers who live on fixed money in- 
comes ; and never was more so tlian 
by that class in Great Britain during 
the war. But for long their com- 

2,000 to 4,000 
112,500 
1«2,368 
. 261,031 
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plaints are powerless to obtain redress ; | 
they submit and suffer in silence from 
the effect of evils of the origin of 
which they are ignorant, as they would 
do to the inclemency of the weather 
or any other visitation of l^rovidence. 
But after a time they are no longer 
doomed to this state of hopeless tab- 
mission. They become so powerful 
from the addition which a long period 
of prosperity has made to their num- 
bers and inftucnce, that they at first 
equal, and at last come to exceed in 
political power, all other classes put 
^ together. From the moment that 
this change takes place, tlie protective 
system is endangered, and at last, pi'o- 
bably after a severe struggle, it is 
overthrown. Free Trade is first de- 
manded for the jiroductions of the soil, 
as it is in them that the improvements 
of machinery and application of capi- 
tal can do* least to counteract the rise 
of prices incident to a state of long- 
continued opulence ; but when once 
introduced, it does not stop there ; it 
is loudly demanded, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, with justice, for all other 
branches of indtistry, whether in man- 
ufactures, shipping, colonies, or com- 
merce. Thus, the encouragement of 
wealth, and the demand for labour, are 
rapidly transferred from the old and 
rich to the young and poor States ; 
their agriculture comes to disphice 
that of their ancient rival ; their ship- 
ping conducts the greater part of its 
trade ; their manufatitures, at least of 
thg ruder kinds, come to supplant its 
fabrics. From the moment that the 
protective system is abandoned, and 
Free Trade introduced in an old State, 
a check is given to domestic industr}', 
and an increase to foraign, ivliicb at 
first retards, and at length comes to 
stop altogether, the growth of its j>op- 
ulation. As a nation, it at first becomes 
stationary, and at length declines. 
Accordingly, all the empires of whom 
liistory makes mention, which once 
were great and powerful, tlie Roman, 
the Spanish, the Turkish, have per- 
ished, not from the excess, hut the 
want of population ; and a decline in 
the rate of increase, and at last in the 
number of their iiihabitauts, has ever j 


been observed as the first symptom of 
national dec^. 

62. 111. Two other circumstances 
come in the national progress of opu- 
lence to contribute powerfully to expel 
the human race from their ancient 
seats, and disperse them over the deso- 
late parts of the earth. These are the 
monetary measures, into which the 
love of gain impels the wealthy and 
influential capitalists, and the progres- 
sively increasing dependence of manu- 
facturers on the foreign instead of the 
home market. On &e first point an 
ample commentary has already biSen 
made ; and this History has been writ- 
ten to little purpose if it is not appa- 
rent tliat, in an ancient, opulent, and 
commercial nation, the monetary meas- 
ures which the holders of raalised 
wealth, for their own sake, are prompt- 
ed to pursue, is the source of such fre- 
quent industrial distress and recur- 
rence of monetary and commercial 
crises, as perhaps more than any other 
cause impels the industrious part of 
the nation into distant lands. The 
second cause is hardly less influential 
in conducing to the same result; 
for the manufacturer for the export 
sale has no interest in common with 
Ids fellow-countrymen as the one for 
the home market lias, inasmuch as he 
is not benefited by their prosperity, 
but depends on that of foreign coun- 
tries. On the contrary, his interest is 
decidedly adverse ; for it is for his ben- 
efit that the labouring classes around 
him should be as indigent, and their 
w'ages in consequence as low, as possi- 
ble. Tims that class comes to support 
all measures tending to depress, to 
tlieir own profit, the wages of labour. 
In the progress of a nation, and some 
time after its maturity, the atniable 
after-dinner sentiment, that the inter- 
est of all classes is identical, is strictly 
true ; after its maturity, it changes 
into the sad reality that they are ad- 
verse to each other. 

63. IV. Hardly less powerful than 
any of the causes already enumerated 
in retarding the advance of popula- 
tion in the later stages of society is 
the opposite effect of town and country 
life upon the health of the commu- 
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nity, especially that of its youngest 
members. Tliat the tendency of men, 
from the causes which have been men- 
tioned, is in the later stages of society 
to leave the country to flock into 
towns, is well known. It has been 
decisively demonstrated by the last 
census of France and England, which 
in both countries exhibits a consider- 
able increase in all the great towns, 
and a proportionate decline in most of 
the entirely rural districts. But the 
effect of tins change on the process 
of population is p’eat, and ere long 
comes to be decisive. While the 
annual mortality of the. town dis- 
tricts in Great Britain is 264 in 
10,01^0, that of an equal number in 
the country districts is only 1 in 160. 
About fifty per cent of the deaths in 
the town districts arc children under 
five years of age ; a rate of mortality 
which alone stops any increase in them 
from their own resources, and renders 
them deijendent for increase entirely 
on immigrants from the countiy. 
When half the people come, ns is the 
case in the British empire at this 
time, to live in the town districts, in- 
crease is rendered impossible in one- 
half of the entire inhabitants. 

64. Thus it distinctly appears that 
there is a provision made by nature in 
the progress of society, firat, for the 
increase of population, the augmenta- 
tion of wealth, and the growth of na- 
tional greatness, and after a time, for 
their retardation and ultimate decline. 
This is effected without any violation 
of the laws of nature, but by their 
continued operation ; by the two rul- 
ing princijdes of mankind in all ages, 
the desire for power and the desire 
for gain, producing effects directly op- 
posite in different stages of society. It 
takes its rise from the progi'cssive vest- 
ing of the ruling power in the State, in 
the later stages of its progress, in differ- 
ent hands, in consequence of the growth 
of a class interested in low prices; 
that is, the discouragement of domes- 
tic industry, from the effect of the 
very wealth which has grown up un- 
der the opposite system of protection. 
This cause of retardation is strongly 
co-operated with by the discontent 


which invariably attends all democra- 
tic movements, whether successful or 
unsuccessful. Thus the growth of an 
empire which has reached its matu- 
rity is inevitably arrested, partly by 
the dirnfnution of the rural popula- 
tion, t^ true cradle of the species, 
and the! influx of men into great 
towns^^its graves, and partly from the 
generbi migration of its inhabitants to 
distant lands, where they are to begin 
the same circle of “ valour, greatnes^ 
discord, degeneracy, and decline.” This 
it is which has tom them up from their 
native scats, and sent them into re- 
mote countries to be instruments m 
the hands of Providence in the great 
and prophegied work of ** replenishing 
the eartn and subduing it.” The dan- 
gem of a redundant population, so 
forcibly portrayed by Mr Malthus in 
the beginning of the centiirj^ were 
far from being unreal or imaginary, 
as the instances of China, Hindostan, 
and Ireland have clearly demonstrated. 
But they never can be felt to any ex- 
"'tent where the natural progress of so- 
ciety lias not been set aside by human 
injustice or iniquity, because, long 
before they can nave arisem, or popu- 
lation has approached the limits of 
subsistence, the retarding causes must 
have come into operation from the 
very circumstances which had induced 
the former increase. 

65. In effecting this great change, 
the increase of wealth in the higher 
classes of society, and the spread of 
the democratic passion in the lower, 
are the great agents ; and it is their 
combined operation which has rendered 
the period embracted in this History 
so prolific of gi’eat and memorable 
events. The agi*d monarchies of 
Europe were making the transition 
from the growing to the stationary or 
declining state ; and out ot their suf- 
fering loins were springing up new 
nations in tlie Tnuisatlantie and Aus- 
tralian wilds. Vast revolutions have 
ensued from this violent convulsion ; 
tha cause of freedom seems ruined in 
France by the destruction of heredi- 
tary descent, and the abolition of any 
intermediate class between the throne 
and the peasant, which has caused Asl- 
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adc to succeed European civilisation in 
that great country. The French Im- 
perial Guards have been at Moscow, 
the Cossacks at Paris ; but none of 
these t^hanges have left behind them 
anycasting effects. But the ** mighty 
maze was not without a plan.*’ Dur- 
ing these alternate victories and de- 
feats, and from the consequences with 
which they were naturally attended, 
the designs of Providence have been 
gradually unfolding themselves ; the 
principles which were to move the 
European race to the western and 
^uthern hemisphere WGr,e silently 
gathering strength and increasing in 
power ; during the ten years succeed- 
ing 1848 four million.s o6 Europeans 
were transported to the new worlds, 
and the annual migration from their 
native scats came on an average to bo 
five liuiidred tliousand. 

66. Observe in this view how mar- 
vellously the great physical changes of 
the period have conspired with the 
moral agencies in bringing about this 
stupendous result. Steam iiavigatiotf 
has arisen, and been brought almost to 
perfection, during the period when 
these moml influences were so strongly 
impelling civilised man into the wil- 
derness of nature. By the effects of 
this great discovery the Atlantic has 
been bridged, the great rivers of the 
old and new worlds opened to Euro- 
pean enterprise and energy, and am- 
ple means mrnished to the ardent and 
discontented denizens of Europe to 
leave their ancient dwellings, cross 
over into a new hemis])here, and ascend 
the mighty rivers by which it is pene- 
trated. The application of steam to 
- travelling by land, and the construc- 
tion of railways, have, at the same 
time, opened innumerable feeders to 
these great highways of civilisation, 
and brought the means of rapid and 
cheap conveyance almost to every 
nian^s door. The electric telegraph, 
by rendering nearly instantaneous the 
transmission of intelligence, not only 
by land, but through the bosom of the 
deep, has sensibly increased the influ- 
ence of the moral causes which were 
so strongly impelling man from his 
native seats, and given force to the 


exciting causes which were agitating 
society. Finally, the gold-discoveries, 
first in California and next in Austra- 
lia, presented a magnet of irresistible 
attraction to large numbers of men in 
all countries, and not only drew them 
in great bodies to the places where it 
was thought, and often with truth, 
wealth was to be hjid merely for the 
taking, but stimulated industry and 
adventure by increasing prices over 
cvei-y part of the earth. When we 
recollect that these great physical 
causes of change came into operation 
immediately after the Irish famine 
had in a manner loosened a whole na- 
tion from its moorings, and the failure 
of the European Revolution in *1848 
had spread political discontent, the 
great moral instigator to emigration, 
far and wide through European socie- 
ty, it is not presumptuous to say that 
the great designs of the Almighty iu 
the world have been made manifest 
even to the most finite of His crea- 
tures. 

67. The real friends of freedom, 
therefore, must not be discouraged be» 
cause the efibrts to attain it have so 
generally and rapidly terminated in 
disaster, and that to such an extent 
that it is doubtful whether, in an 
equal time, any other cause ever pro- 
duced such an amount of social disor- 
ganisation or private misery. These 
disasters and repeated failures have 
arisen, not from any inadequacy of 
the democratic spirit to produce the 
effects for which it was realty intended, 
but from expectations being formed 
of its consequences and means of regu- 
lation utterly at variance with what it 
over had or ever can produce. It i$ to 
society what fire is to the material 
world. The great moving power of 
the moral ivorld, it is, like its counter- 
part in the material, capable of bring- 
ing about lasting beneficial results on 
society, only when it is duly coercedi 
and kept under firm management. 
The explosion of a boiler docs not 
more cci'tainly scatter ruin and desola- 
tion around, or more quickly stop the 
onward way of the vessel it was infpel- 
ling, than the triumph of democracy 
ruins freedom, and in the end stops 
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the advance of the nation in which it 
takes place. The government of the 
few by the many— that is, of superior 
by inferior civuisation, of property 
by numbers, knowledge by ignorance, 
forethought by improvidence — ^is such 
an inversion of tlie natuial order of 
society as cannot fail, after a brief 
period of suffering, to terminate in Its 
only result, military despotism. Dur- 
ing the stniggle for supremacy, it often 
succeeds, by calling into action the 
energies of a whole nation, in making 
great changes, and often does great 
tilings ; and the final cause of its de- 
velopment is very apparent from the 
vast progress of society which it occa- 
sions, and transposition of mankind 
which it effects. But it is a means, 
not an end ; it never was intended to 
be, and never can be, the*lasting state 
of society ; and when it has done its 
work, and caused the swarm to hive 
off, or the oppression to cease, it quick- 
ly gives way, and is succeeded by the 
stillness of military despotism.* 

68. The groat and univensal error 
which in every age has caused the 
strife for freedom to terminate in this 
disastrous result, is an over-estimate 
of the average capacity of human na- 
ture. It is the enormous inequality 
in mankind in point of inteltectual 

S ower, and the immense mass of mo- 
iocrity with which the world is over- 
spread, which causes the universal 
failure. It is easy to see why it is so. 
Society could not exist without it. If 
all were philosophers or omtors, who 
would be the newers of wood and 
draw'crs of water? There is not in 
any stratum of society, from the high- 
est to the lowest, one man in twenty 
who is or ever can be made possessed 
of the information requisite to foim 
for himself a correct judgment on 
ublic affairs : there is nut one in a 
undred capable of thinking otherwise 
than as he is taught by the few who 
are interested in leading, or mislead- 
ing, him. No amount of education, no 
change of religion or political institu- 
tions, can make the least change in 
these proportions; on the coutmiy, 

* Written in 1859. Witness the United 
States of America in 1805. 


they often make them more alarming, 
by augmenting the profit to be made 
or the power acquired by impelling 
the multitude in the wrong direction. 
Sometimes it is towai'ds republicanism, 
sometimes towards despotism ; i^ver 
towards the right system, which is the 
government of a real aristocracy ; that 
IS, of the best in morals, intellect, ca- 
pacity, and intelligence. But nothing 
tenniuates their away so quickly as the 
goveriimeut of the multitude, because 
they are in general led by the worst. 
Thence the extreme experienced diffi- 
culty of preserving freedom for anv 
len^h of time in an^ State, and the 
impossibility of inducing the majority 
of men so ^r to do violence to their 
amour propre as to acknowledge the 
general fallacy w'hich is at the root 
of the difficulty. 

69. The same error — viz. an over-esti- 
mate of the average capacity of human 
nature — is the cause of the greatest mis- 
takes committed by those who aim at 
social improvement, and the frequent 
failures with which their efforts are 
attended. This last age has ^witnessed 
the most energetic and persevering 
exertions to educate and elevate the 
great body of men ; but it is now gen- 
erally acknowledged Uiat nearly all 
these attempts have proved failures. 
We have had Labourers’ Institutes, 
Popular Lectures, AthensBums, Pub- 
lic Libraries, Schools, Academies, and 
other similar institutions established 
in all quarters ; and, without doubt, 
they have all done some good to 
limited numbers, eradicated in some 
degrading propensities, and opened to 
others means of improvemont they 
would not otherwise have enjoyed*. 
But upon the great mass of men and 
women of every rank their effect 
has been next to nothing. The gene- 
ral taste is still, as in uneducated 
societies, for the startling and the 
marvellous : stories of murders, seduc- 
tions, and horrors, fill the cheap press ; 
** sensation articles ” have become the 
staple oi' the periodicals. The theatre 
has turned into a mere phantasma- 
goria of startling effects; and all the 
beauties of the Crystal Palace could 
not have preserved that noble estabJial^- 
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ment from ruin if Blondin had not 
come to its aid with his breakneck ex- 
hibitions. The great body of men and 
women of all rai^s are as prone to de- 
lusions as they were before the siege 
of Troy, and tnere is no Homer to give 
immortality to these myths. 

70. “ Progress is the watchword 
of the Liberal party throughout the 
world, and the idea of those who have 
embraced it is, that there is a continual 
teiideiKjy to social improvement going 
on in hiimaii affairs, and that the great 
means by which it is developed is, by 
the general disturbing of old preju- 
dices, adopting of new institutions, 
and bringing the talents and virtues 
of the great body of the people to .bear 
on the government of men. Perhaps 
there is no opinion which is at once so 
widespread and which has had such 
pernicious results, Tlmt there is a 
progress, and an incessant progress, 
in niiman affairs, no one can doubt 
any more than that there is an inces- 
sant progress in animal or vegetable 
life. But it is not always in one direc- 
tion. It is as often from maturity to 
<lecay, as from infancy to maturity ; 
from fifty to seventy-five, as from fif- 
teen to thirty. Nothing in nature 
warrants the belief that the progress 
is always m o?ie direction ; on the con- 
trarj% ever}»thing coincides in imlicat- 
ing that action and reaction are the 
universal laws of nature, and that it is 
by the counteracting influence of oppo- 
site powers, that tlie equilibrium of 
the moral as of the physical world 
is maintoined. Wlicncver one set of 
principles has been for some time in 
the ascendant, it may bo predicted 
with unerring certainty tliat the 
counteracting ones have "been gather- 
ing strength, and will, ere long, move 
society in the opposite dii-cction. 

71. These tw'o great moving and an- 
tagonistic powers are human passion 
and the lessons of experience. The 
fornier is the steam-power in human 
afl'airs, indispensable to setting the 
machine in motion, but the latter is 
the fly-w’heel which regulates its move- 
ments, checks its aberrations, and at 
length impels it in the right direction. 
So prone to delusion is tlie human 


mind, so greilt the prepon4erance of 
eiTor in men’s thoughts when unaided 
by experience, that we are almost 
tempted to say, that the general 
mind, unenlightened by that warn- 
ing monitor, “abhors truth,” as. the 
schoolmen said Nature did a vacuum. 
There is no gi'eat truth in science now 
universally acknowledged — the mo- 
^n of the earth, the Copernican sys- 
tem of the heavens, the agency of fire 
in the cnist of our planet, the circu- 
lation of the blood — which was not for 
long and obstinately denied by philo- 
sophers. The lessons of experience, 
again, are slow of being learnt, and of 
tardy development ; but they are uii- 
eiTiug, for they are the voice of God. 
It is these opposite principles which 
impel mankind alternately in opposite 
directions ; i8id it is the observation of 
this which made Goethe say they ad- 
vanced not in a straight line but in a 
spiral. Whether the progi-ess at any 
particular time is to good or to evil, 
depends upon whether the one or the 
other is then the impelling power. 

72. In science and philosophy, with- 
out doubt, there is a steady and un- 
changing lU'ogress in one direction. 
The distioveries of the human mind in 
these departments are lasting acquisi- 
tions to the s])ecies. The Copeniicaii 
system of the heavens, the gi’avitation 
of Newton, the knowledge of geology, 
will never be lost ; the Atlantic will 
for ever be traversed by steam vessels, 
and men will never cease to massacre 
each other with the Christian weapons 
of powder and ball. But it is other- 
wise in the moral world and the affairs 
of nations. There, the pnnciples of 
im])rovement are perpetually crossed 
and combated by opposite priacMsB 
of evil. The progress of civilismon 
modifies essentially the direction of 
wickedness and the forms it assumes ; 
but it seems to have no tendency to 
check its amount. The melancholy 
facts that the glories of European civ- 
ilisation terminated in the horrors of 
the French Revolution and the despot- 
ism of Napoleon — that the boundless 
riches of Great Britain cannot hin- 
der the countiT being overwhelmed 
by a million of paupers, endangered 
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by 150,000 criminals, and disgraced ^is the great error of nations in their 
by a number of murders unparal- intercourse with each other, which 
leled in any European State ; that has, especiallj^ in modem times, and 
China, which has known printing, the in the most civilised countries, been so 
compass, and gunpowder for 2000 prolific a source of public disaster wd 
years ; where education is universal, private sufifering. This is the opinion 
where every otfice, from the highest to that all nations are adapted for the 
the lowest, has from time immemorial same religious and political institu- 
bcon given to the victors in competi- trons, and that the only way to put 
tive examinations, is still in the low- them on the high-road to felicity is to 
est state of political and social de- force those of the most advanced states 
gradation ; and that the boundless na- upon them. No such emneous and 
tural advantages and liberty of Amer- disastrous opinion ever was propagated 
ica have terminated in corruption among men. The religious wars of 
more universal, and A civil war more the sixteenth century w^ere the result 
cracl, than modem times have exhi- of the application of this error to mat- 
bited— precludes the idea that any ters of faith.* The still more sanguin- 
common progress of civilisation can ary contests of the Freiudi Revolution, 
extirpate or materially lessen the and the diplomatic efioits at propa- 
sGods «of evil inherent in the nature gandism which have followed it on the 
of all. This world ivas never meant part both of the French and the Brit- 
foT heaven^t is the steep and rough ish, have resulted from the second, 
path which may lead to it. Both have terminated generally in 

73. It is not to be supposed from defeat or disaster, and it is not diffi- 

this, that the progress wliicn undoubt- cult to say to which these multiplied 
edly exists in human afiairs is always fiiilures have been most owing. The 
to evil. Alternation of good and evil attempt so often made in recent times 
is the law of nature alike in the moral to force free institutions on men in 
and material world. Night does not diiferent circumstances, will be class- 
succeed day, summer winter, autumn ed by future times with the efforts to 
spring, old age youth, more ccr- establish uniformity of faith by the 
tainly than the principles of improve- rack or the faggot. Such is the variety 
ment after a time succeed to those of in the minds and inclinations of men, 
corruption, and those of corraption arising from diflerenco in the character 
those of improvement. In the ]»ro- of race, physical circumstances, and 
gress of society, the principles of vir- degi’ees of civilisation, that nothing in 
tue, the causes of improvement, are general is so destructive, both to in- 
in th^ ascendant ; in its stationary dividual ha]>piness and social progress, 
condition or decline, the seeds of evil as to endeavour to force the same 
in greater number come to maturity, faiths or political institutions upon 
We should err as much if we accorded them. Religious belief and forms of 
eternity to the one set of principles, os government, generally speaking, are 
if we 'thought the influence of the not so much a cause as an effect. Men 
other would be intenninable. Per- embrace that faith and establish those 
haps I9ie centre round ivliich the al- political institutions which are best 
ternate movement revolves is silent- adapted to their circumstances and 
ly advanced, and the condition of the social stage in which they are 
mankind upon the whole, amidst all placed. The Gospel itself is no ex- 
the oscillations,, sensibly ameliorated, ception to this ; on tho contraiy, it 
Philosophers tell us that the sun is its strongest confirmation. It was 
with all its attendant satellites, the not delivered to man in the days of 
source of life and heat, is itself *per- Moses, but in those of Cajsar. To 
pe.tually impelled round a far-distapt attempt to force C7hiistianity upon tho 
centre. Asiatics in their present state of civil- 

74. Akin to this, and arising from isation, is the same mistake as it would 
the same cause— tlie pride of intellect be to endeavour to force the Koran 
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nppn Europaans ; «^it k not less an the eetablishment of tfae^e great truths, 
enror to tiy to estaolub free inetitu- and teaches that all attempts are hope- 
tions among the ser& of Eussia, than leas to improve the condition of men, 
to engraft slavery on the freemen of either by reli^pon, education, or poli- 
England. Make men fitter for ad- tioal change, without improving their 
vanoed institutions by ^jievnting their physical well - Mng, and rendering 
position in the social scale, augment- mofe Aivourable the circumstances in 
mg their comforts, or improving which they a^ placed. It is thus, 
their moral character, and they wfll and thus only, that a foundation can 
of ihem^lvcs embrace the religion be laid for elevating their moral chai- 
and political government adapted for acter, and thus leaving progress to be* 
an ndvanced stage of civilisation. Till effected by the silent amelioration of 
this is done, it is worse than useless time and well-being, won by industry, 
to attempt to make any violent change without the aid either of the sword of 
upon them. This work will not have proselytism or the armies of propa- 
Leen written in vain if it at all aids in gandism. 
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Kohistan, 255— proposed removal into Ba- 
la-bissar, 250— attempt at negotiation, 25T 
— defeat of the British, 46 .— renewed nego- 
tiations, 258— and arrival of Akbar Khun, 

} 6. —capitulation of the Britibli, 259— faith- 
loHsnebS'of the enemy, and misery of tho 
troo)i8, 200 — secret negotiation of Mac- 
naghlen with Aklipr, t6.— murder of Mac- 
naghten, 261 — its effects, 4ic., 46 . — fresh 
treaty, ^2— final treaty, 263— commenee- 
ment of march, 46. — its increasing horrors, 
264— passage of the Coord Gabul, i6.— as- 
cent of the plateau, and surrender of the 
ladies, 265— continued losses, 46 . — retreat 
to Ju^nlluck, 2G5— arrival of the survivor 
at Jellalabad, 200— conduct of Sale and 
Nott, 46 .— injustice of the expedition, 267 
—errors in its conception, 208— dispropor- 
tion of force employed, «6.— error in the 
final military arrangement. s, 200— causes of 
this, t6.— real causes of the disasters, 270 — 
Peel’s conduct on intelligence of the disaster 
in, 302— danger of India after retreat from, 
vii. 21— divided councils regarding it, 23— 
passage of the Khyber Pass, 27 rt seg.— re- 
lief of Jellalabad, 28— Ellenborongh’s views 
legaMlngM SO— position of the British in 
CandaliBr, 31 et seq —defeat of England, 
33— fall' of Ghnznee, 34— defence of Khe- 
lat-i-Ghilzye, 46 .— murder of Hholi'Soojali, 
30— views of Lord Elleiiborough, 35— and 
of Pollock, ftq , 30 — condition of the 
troops, 38— expedition to Shmwaree, i6.— 
advance of PoUock, 39— victory at Jngdul- 
luck, 40— and ^Tezeen, 46 .— operations of 
Nott, 42— captlre of Ohuznke, 43— remov- 
al oi gates of gomnauth, 46 .— advance to 
Gabul, 46 — de^metion of bazaar, 44vex- 
pedition to Istaliff, 46 — general suomis- 
BioD, 46 .— recoveiy of the prisoners, 45 et 
aeq.— final retirement of the British from, 
47— joy in India at these successes, 46 . — 
restoration of Dost Mohommed, 48— moral 


lessons from the war In, 49— Sikh popnbr 
tion in, 70. « 

Aff!r6, archbishop of Paris, murder of, vlli. 48. 

Afrancesados, measures of the Spanish gov- 
ernment toward the, 1. 852— measures of 
the Cortes regarding, 856. 

Aftodls, the, defence of the Khyber Paaa by, 

^ Vi. 232. ^ 

Africa,, influence of the slave tradq on the 
civilisation of, v. 40— allairs of, 1887, 829 
et SCO.— affaiie of, after capture of Gon- 
stantme, 370 et seq.— proposed relaxation 
of laws against deportation of labourers 
from, vil. 223— effect of the restriction, 224. 
— 5eeal8o Algeria. 

AMcan campaign, Vemet’s paintings from 
the, iii. 215. 

African races, Christianity not adapted to 
the, i. 41. 

Afzul Khan, son of Dost Mahommed, defeat 
and flight of, vi. 236. 

Agier, M., defection of, from the royalists, 
lii. 122. 

Agion-Oroa, defeat of the Tuvka at, ii. SOI. 

Agitation, increase Of, in Ireland since Ca- 
tliolic emancipation. iiL S5S — effects of, in 
Ireland, SCO— cessation of, in Ireland, 363 
—the Catliolic effects of, in relation to re- 
form, 367— increase of, in Ireland, 1386, 
iv. 12— increased, against tithes in Ireland, 
V. 9, 11— importance given to, by its .re- 
sults in case of fiee trade, vii. 219. ' ^ 

Agogna, ci|)feat of the Sardinian insurants 
at, ii. 43. 

Agra, hank of, Vi. 171 note— road fipm Bom- 
liay to, vii. 108 note. 

Agram, insurrection organised in, viii. 200. 

Adrian disturbances and crimes, increase 
of, in Ireland in 1823, ii. 193— origin ond 
objepts of, there, iii 271— prevalence of, 
1823, 275— diiaimition of, 1824, 276— in- 
crease of, 1845, vi. 346, 372. 

Agrarian law, iiartiol gistablishment Of, in 
Piusbiun Poland, vii. 107. 

AgrlcultuTal classes, effects of the high 
Iirices of 1817 on the, i. 163— parliament- 
ary measures for relief of the, 1822, ii. 198 
—arguments used by the anti -corn -law 
agitators to the. vi. 287— distress of the, 
1847, Ac., vii. 287. 

Agricultural depression, influence of, on tho 
immigration from Ireland, iv. 68. 

Agricultural distress, debates in jiarliainent 
on, 1816, 1 59 et appointment of com- 
mittee to inquire into, 1820, ii. 178 — 
Brougham’s speech on it, 46. et srq. — an- 
swer by Ricardo, 171— new committco of 
inquiry into, 1821, 184— its report, 180— 
continued prevalence of, 1823, iii 221— 
effects of, in inducing Catholic emancipa- 
tion, 857— prevalence of, in Ireland, 1829, 
874— influence of, in rousing the passion 
for reform in the counties, iv. 05— motiou 
on, 1836. vL 11— committee on, 1836, 28— 
motion by Cobden on, 1846, 354— and of 
Mr Miles for its relief, 855. 

Agricultural districts, disturbances in, 1880, 
iii. 899— emigration of workmen to the ma- 
nufacturing from, vi. 288— effects of rail- 
way system In promoting emigration from, 
340— mortality in, compared with manu- 
facturing, vil. 271. 
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Agricultural hones, repeal of the tax on. iL 

186. f * 

Agrieultural InatitiitioiiB, decree for estab* 
liehiitt, in the Papal States, vil 339. 

Agricultural inter^t, represenUtion of the,' 
under tlie old cohstitution of England, iv. 
59^0ause8 of the decay of the, 61 —prepon- 
derance of the coiiiinereial over, since the 
reform bill, vl 389— influence of this wiiJa 
regard to the com lawa, 381. 

Agricultural labourers, numbers of, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, vi. 34. 

Agricultural population, effects of the free- 
trade policy on the, in Great Britain, i. 5 I 
— proportion of, in Russia and Great Bri- 
tain, il 8— tliat of Ireland, state of the, 
and its causes, 192. 

Agricultural produce, comparison of the old 
and new state as to raising, i. 23— fall in 
prices of, on the peace, 46, 63-^ffects of 
fall of prices of, on Ireland, ii. 103— conti- 
nued fall in price of, 1U8— value of, in Eng- 
land and France, iii. 125 — rise in prices of, 
in England, 1823, Ac., 220— annual value 
of, in England, 239— depreciation of, dis- 
tress caused by, in Ireland, 274— low prices 
of, SOD — influence of low price of, in Ire- 
land, V. 26— fall ill value of, 1833, and dis- 
tress resulting from it, 29 — increase of, 
Canada, vl. 106— falling otf of, in the West 
Indies, 113. 

Agricultural Protection Society, the, vi. 
368. « 

Agriculture, decline of, from free trade in 
England, i. A— causes of the decay of, in 
Rome, 17— inapplicability of steam to, and 
its results, 23 — comparison between the 
old and the new state with regard to, ib . — 
alleged excessive development of, during 
tlie war, 60— pressure of taxation on, 61— 
of the poor-rate, 62 — low state of, in Rus- 
sia, ii. 8— predominance of, there, 11— im- 
petus given to, in Russia, by free trade in 
England, 28 — revival of, in France, 77— 
Council of, formed in France, 79— jjrosper- 
ous condition of, in France, 1824, iii. 76— 
alleged clfect of Alvisiuu of jiropertics on, 
89— French prosperity of, 1830, 125— im- 
portance of, as compared with manufac- 
tures, 239— superiority of interests of, in 
England, ih.— prospenjus state of, in the 
begiiiniiig of 1825, 249— joint-stock com- 
panies for, 1826, 253 note— small proimr- 
tion engaged in, 302 — large number in 
France, 303— depre.ssion of, by free trade, 
and its effects in Ireland, 362 — ^influence of 
the railway system in developing, 396— 
classes dependent on, 66 — numbers de- 
pendent on, 77 — progress of, in Germany 
since the peace, iv. 220— distressed state 
of, 1833, V. 29— continued depression of, 
1834, 56— improvement of, in Algeria, 285 
— depressed state of, 1835, 406— English 
and Irish, coinuarison of, vi. 868— antici- 
pated effects of corn-law repeal on, ib.— 
Sir R Peers measure the withdrawal of 
protection from, 882— depression of, under 
free trade in Ireland, and influence of tliis 
in inducing emigration, vii. 349— influence 
of capital in, compared with manufactures, 
311— decline of, in France, 314— state of, 
in China, 4— great improvements in, con- 


sequent on free trade, viil. 295— effects of 
the lailwav system ou, ib. 

Agriculturists, distress among the, ou the 
peace, i. 46, 46— Lord Liverpool on the ne- 
celsity of protection to the, ii. 169— in- 
creased desire for parliamentary reform 
among the, 187— alienation of, from the 
Wellington ministry, 894— distress of, and 
motion in parliament for their relief, v. 412 
—distress of the, in Great Britain, 1839, vi. 
65— the Irish, wages of, 1839, 69— influence 
of contraction of the currency on the, 138 — 
opposition tO friie sliding scale among the, 
294— alanu on the new toxiff among the, 

299— advaotages of the^rallway system to, 
840— depressed condition of the, 1845, and 
use made of it by the Free-traders, 854— 
proposed relief to the, under the coin-law 
abolition act, 363— alarm of the, on Sir U. 
Peers proposed changes, 366— motion for 
relief to the, 1849, viii. 293— outcry among 
them, 296. 

Ahmed, prince, death of, ii. 396. 

Ahmed Bey, siege of Aklialzikh by, 111. 39 — 
his defeat, 40. ^ 

Ahmed Bey of Constantine, see Achmei 
Aidez-toi Society, the. in France, iii. 99— di- 
rected again.st tlie Polignac ministry, 112. 
Aidos, pass through the Balkan by, iii. 68 — 
defeat of the Turks at, and advance of the 
Russians to, 59 

Airdrie, riot at. J842,vl. 286— Intended rising 
in, 1848, vli. 295. ^ 

Aisne and Marne Canal, the, vfl. 136. 

Aivaly, revolt and desperate conflict in, ii. 
372. 

Aix, the Duke of Orleans at, iv. 853— resist- 
nnee to the now valuation in, vli. 146. 
Aix-la-Chai)elle, the congress of^ovorcigns, 
&c., at, i. 297— the ambassadors, &c., at it, 
298— the treaty of, 299 — secret protocols, 

300— military arrangements, 301 — secret 
royalist memoir presented, ib. — Alexander 
at, ii. 33— disturbances in, 1830, iv. 115. 

Aizzabal, cannon foundry at, seized by the 
Spanish insurgents, i. 349. 

Ajaccio, Murat at, i. 136. 

Ajeet Singh, murder of Shere Singh by, vii. 
67— his death, ib. 

Akbar Khan, airival of, at Cabul, vi. 258— 
secret negotiation of Macnagliteii with, 260 
— murder of the latter by him, 261— sur- 
render of the ladies to, 131— during the re- 
treat, 265— blockade of Jcllalabad by, vii. 

. 25, 26— defeat of, 28— spoliation of Fiitteti 
Jung by, 39 note— position chosen by, 40 
— ^liis defeat, 41— submission of, 45— death 
of, 97. 

Akhalkalaki, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
33. 

Akhalkall ceded to Russia^' iii, 62L 
Akhalzikh, pacha of, iii. 8}— miirch of the 
Russians on, 33— c^ture of it, 36 et seq.— 
attack on, by the Turks, 89— its defence, 
ib . — and deliverance, 40— again attacked 
and relieved, {&.— Hseded to Russia, 62. 
Akhlar Khan, insurrection and defeat of, vi. 

246— again in Insurrection, 247. 

Akram Khan, junction of, with Shere Singh, 
vii. 104— flight of, 106. 

Alabama,' stuti.stics of banks in, vi. 49 note 
—increase of banks in, 1837, 56. 
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Alaix, general/punuit of Gomez by» v. 201, 

202 €t Kq. 

Alava, general, during the attack of the 
guard on Madrid, il. 248— parting of ferdi- 
nand from, 207— V. 184. 

Alazan, the marquis, i. 358. 

Albania, InsurrectionB against the Turks in, 
11. 851— state of, in 1821, SOL 

Albanians, race of the, li. 310— revolt of the, 
fTom Turkey, 800— Junction of the, with 
Redschid Pacha, 415. 

Albemarle, lord, master of, the horse, 1830, 
Iv. 8 note. 

Alberg, the duke de, made member of Cliaiii- 
bor of Peers, 1. 94. 

Albert, prince, niairringe of Queen Victoria 
to, ^ 120— his family and Protestant prin- 
ciples, 121— present during debate on re- 
peal of com laws, 862— at Wellington’s 
funeral. Till. 820, 830. 

Albert, the archduke, captures Mortara, viii. 
116— at Xovara, 117, 118. 

Albert, M., appointed one of provisional gov- 
ernment, vii. 400— socialist demonstration 
organised by, viii. 28— conspira(;y in favour 
of, 30— votes for, 1848, 34 note— discontent 
of, 87— arrested, 39. 

Aibi, resistance to the new valuation in, vii. 
146. 

Albion, the, at the battle of Algjefs, i. 78 — 
at Navarino, ii. 428, 429. 

Albrcclit, M., viii. 156. 

Albiifcra, the duke made a peer, i. 314— 
at the birth of the Duke do Bordeaux, ii. 
113. 

Aldama, general, defeat of, v. 174. 

Aldobrandini, men'emeut of, at Rome, vii. 
342. 

Alendix, the count de, v. 105. 

Alentejo, invasion of, from Spain, iii. 308. 

Aleppo, earthquake of August 13, 1823, in, ii. 
394— capture of, by Ibrahim Pneha, v. 247 
— cession of, to Mehcmel All, 255. 

Alessandria, revolutionary movement at, i. 
370— occupation of, by the Austriaiis. ii. 
48, 44 — coiiditious of armistice regarding, 
viii. 120. 

Alessaiidrini, heqds the insurgents at Bulog- 
na, viii. 124. • 

Alexander, the emperor,!. l.*)3 — demands the 
disbanding of the army of the Loire, 96— 
alienation of, from Talleyrand, 104— inti- 
macy of Richelieu with, 105— views of, in 
the negotiations, 107, 108— views of, in the 
Holy Alliance, 110— its terms, 111— views 
of, regarding the punishment of Ney, 4cc., 
123— efforts of, regarding the aniiy of (M'cn- 
pation, dec., 283, 284— arrival of, at Aix-la- 
Chapellc, 298 — conversation of, with the 
Duke de Richelieu, ib — visit of, to Ijoiiis 
XVIII. at Paris, 304— ships of war bought 
by Spain from, 341 — acquisition of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw by, ii. 2— educa- 
tional measures of, 12— establishment of 
military colonies by, 23— on the universal 
corruption in Russia, 26 — return of, to Rus- 
sia in 1815, 30— bis boncfli'cnt measures, 31 
— marriage of his sister, d:c., ih —incessant 
travels of, ih . — his various incasureR, 82— 
his arrival at Warsaw in 1818,76 — his speech 
to the Polish Diet, 38— his journey to bis 
southern xuovinces, id.— efforts of, for the 


enfiranchisement of the serfs, 84— measures, 
die., duTing'1819, ib.— expulsion of the Je- 
suits, id.— change wrought in his mind by 
the revolution of 1820, 35— dissolution of 
the Polish Diet in 1820« id.— the Congress 
•f Troppau, 36— at that of Laybach, 37— 
measures of, against the Piedinont^e in- 
*, Burgents, 41— revolt in a regiment of his 
guards, 44— refuses to support the Greeks, 
45— his views oQrthe Greek revolt, id.— ex- 
tension of his empire in Noith America, 46 
— siqipression of R-eemasons' and other 
secret BOinetics, id.— failure of his philan- 
thropic schemes, 47— his charity after the 
inundation at Bt Petersburg, 49— parent- 
age, character, Ac., of his empress, 50— the 
conspiracy in the army revealed to him, 60 
—congratulations of, on the birth of the 
Duke de Bordeaux, 114— at the Congress 
of Verona, 268— his views, 259— views of, 
on the Spanish question, 262— denuncia- 
tion of the Spanish constitution by, 271— 
urges moderation on Ferdinand, 300— his 
offer of assistance in Spain rejected by 
Framie, S02-rae.qniHition of Georgia by, 349 
—a rumoured member of the Hetairia, 358 
—reasons for sii))porting the Greek fnsiir- 
gents, 363 — bo remains neutral. 364 — ofb- 
cial declaration of, against the Greek in- 
surgents, 369— opposes the recognition of 
Greece by the Congress of Verona, 895 — 
pacific tendencies of, toward the close of 
his reign, iii 1 friendsiiip of, for Diebitch, 
r>l note— countenance given to the expec- 
tation of liberal institutions by, iv. 223 — 
amours of, and alienation from his em- 
press, ii. 56 — death of his natural daughter, 
51 — reconciliation to the empress, 62— ser- 
viqe ill the cathedral of Kazan, ib —his dc- 

E arture, 53— his arrival at Taganrog, ib . — 
itf last illness, and death, 54 — his funeral, 
td. — character of, 55— his failings, 56— ex- 
tent of Russia under, 29 note 
Alexander the Great, the invasion of India 
by, vi. 298— his route, ib. 209— proportion 
of European and Asiatic troops in army 
of, 168. 

Alexander’s column, airival of the British 
at, vii. 46. 

Alexnndretta, capture of, by Ibrahim Pacha, 
V. 248. 

Alexandria, Constantinople supplied with 
grain from, ii. 327 — improvement of har 
hour of, by Melicinct Ali, v 243— defec- 
tion of the. 'Turkish fleet at, 266— blockade 
of, by the British, 273. 

Alfleri, marquis, vii 341. 

Alfurt, veterinary school of, decree disband- 
ing, iv. 334. 

Algnrvez, liberal revolt in, v. 120 — expedi- 
tion of Don Pedro into, 129. 

Algeria, see for eon quest, Ac. .Algiers — further 
Ruecesses in, 1630, iv. 129— aflairs of, 365 
—origin of the Zouaves in, 306— military 
successes, ami establishment of the colony, 
367 — flourishing state of, 1834, v. 285— 
affaire of, 1837, 829 ef ee( 7 — the migratory 
Arabs and their annual migration, id.— the 
eonque.sts of tlie Romans and Saracens, 
330— faults of the French government after 
the revolution, id.— the Muniidiati horse- 
men, 831— early difficulties of Glausel, id.— 
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Algeria, eoniiniud. 

chBractorol‘Abd-e1-Kader,832-4il8flfBt8uc- 
cesBea, ib.— dlawter of General Tretel, ih. 
— victoiy of CuiUBel, 33a->captare andw- 
captare of Klemsen, ib.— Ahmed Bey Joins 
the league againat the French, ib.-^peta- 
tions in the west, and victory of the Sickak, 
834— preparations for siege of Constantine, 
336 — commencement of expedition, tb. — 
march on Constantinoi and its hardships, 
ib.— description of it, 336— repulse of the 
French, tb. — their disastrous retreat, ih . — 
forces voted for, 338— diverging views of 
the commanders, ib.— conference between 
Bugoaud and AM-el-Koder, ih . — treaty of 
La Tafna, 380— indignation at it in France, 
ib.— preparations for expedition against 
Constantine, ih . — (‘.ominenceineut of siege, 
340— death of Dainieinout, 841— stonning 
of it, tb.— joy in Franco on the successes 
in, 343— force voted for, 1838, 350— affairs 
of, after storming of flonstantinc, 370 — 
thfiir threatening aspect, 371 — conunence- 
inent of the insurrection, ih . — defensive 
measures, and successes of the French, 371 
—description of, vii. 167— the Sahara, tb.— 
Influence arising from its cliaracter to the 
rulers of the TeT 168 — ^varieties of the cli- 
mate, tb. — ^tlie Kabyles, ib.— statistics of 
the colony, 160— difficulties of it in respect 
to Industry, ih . — exports and imports, 170 
-its importance as a school for war, ib.— 
qualities called out in the officers and 
soldiers, ib . — cliarncters of the French 
generals engaged in, 171 et seq . — state of, 
in 1340, 176— first operations, and storm- 
inu of Medeah, 177— expedition against 
Milianah, 173— combat on the Col de Mou- 
zaia, ib . — campaign of 1841, 179 — successes 
during it, ib . — submission of various tribes, 
180— final defeat and flight of Abd-el-Kader, 
ib.— his reappearance, ISl — eaiiture of his 
harem, ib.— ilifficultics and rupture with 
Marocoo, 182 — first hostilities, ib. — con- 
ference with the Marocco chief, 183 — 
failure of it, ib. — commencement of 
hostilities by sea and land, 184 — bom- 
bardment of Tatigiers and Mogudore, tb. 
— critical position of the French, 185 — 
battle of Isly, ib. et seq . — peace with 
Marocco, 187— campaign against the Ka- 
byles, and fresh efforts of AM-cl-Kodcr, ib. 
— ca])itulatiuu of Abd-el-Kader, 188— gene- 
ral subuiissiuu and pacification of the 
country, ib.— general view of it, 189— di- 
iniimtivo scale of its industrial resoiiroes, 
ib.— parallel between it and llie Biiti.sh 
empire in India, 100— reeejJtion of the re- 
volution of 1848 in, viii. 23. 

Algerines, defeat of, by the Greeks, ii. 401. 

Algesiraz, reception of Riogo at, 1 34S. 

Algiers, tlie expedition to, motives which 
led to it, i. 73— outr.Mges of t^ie Algcripes, 
ib.— first negotiations with the Dey re- 
garding piracy, Ac., 74— description of, its 
defences, harbour, Ac., 7.5— the force for 
the attack on it, ib. et eeq . — ^preparations 
for defence, 77— arrival of the fleet at, ib. 
—battle, 78 et teq.—ita results, 80— sub- 
mission of the government, liberation of 
the prisoners, Ac., 81 et seq . — ^reflections 
on the battle, 81— the French expedition 


to, iii. 126— grounds of the quarrel, and 
negotiations with England on it, ib.— de- 
parture of the expedition, 127— its landing, 
tb.#-attack on the town, 129— its surren- 
der, ib.— statistics of, 130— true objects of 
the expedition to, 167— expense of the 
expedition to, iv. 107— suspicion excited 
in Turkey by the French Invasion of, 
V. 262— demand of Turkey of tribute from 
France for, 263— dissensions in cablet re- 
garding governor of, 284 note— improve- 
ment in town of, 285— province of, terms 
of treaty of La Tafna regarding, 339— tlie 
bombardment of, as an instance of naval 
attack on land defences, 368— population 
of province of, vii. 169— city of, danger of, 
in 1840 from the Arabs, 178 — ^prov^ce of, 
180.— Sec Algeria. 

Ali Bey, apiiointed grand-vizier, li, 396. 

Ali Pacha, the dethronement, Ac., il. 328— 

the revolt of, against Turkey. 833— vi^ry 
of the Suliotes over, 352— sketch or his 
career, ib. note— insurrection of, 862— be- 
trayal of the Hetairia to, 858— the cession 
of Paiga demanded by, 859— its surrender 
to him, 360— besieged in Jonlna, 376— capi- 
tulation of, 382— his perfidious seizure and 
death, 882— rejoicings at Constantinople 
on his fall, 383. 

Ali Musjid, capture of fort of. vi. 232--at- 
tcm]>t to relieve, and its abaudouinent, 

vii. 24— recapture 04.28. 

Ali Yar, goveinor of Wiris, iii. 12. 

Alibaud, theattem)>t of, to assassinate Louis 
Philippe, V. 313— his trial and execu- 
tion, ib. 

Alicante, declared a fVee port, i. 341— vio- 
lence of the royalists in, li. 293— massacres 
of Oariists in, v. 227. 

Alien Act, continuation of the, i. 182— re- 
newal of the, 1824, iii. 279 — reflections on 
it, 260 — passing of the, 1845, vi. 354. 

Aliens, statistics regarding, iii. 279— true 
principles of legislation regarding, 280. 

Alison, llev. Archibald, on the peace, i. 44 
—the w'orks of, 234. 

Alison, Dr, his efforts on behalf of the poor 
of Hcotland, vi. 350. . 

Aliwal, movement of the Sikhs to, vii. 00— 
liattle of, 98 et seq. 

Allagliez inountnins, the, iii. 31. 

Aliais, a spy, viii. 347. 

Allan, Sir william, the paintings of, i. 260. 

Allemojgne Constitutionclle, jounial called, 
prohibited in Germany, iv. 134. 

Allemandi, general invasion of the Tyrol by, 

viii. 85— his defeat, ib. 

Alliance, first divergence of policy in the, ii. 
38. i 

Allied indemnities, arrangement with regard 
to the. in 1818, i. 297. 

Allied powers, treaty with the, regarding the 
right of search, vii. 183. 

Allied sovereigns, the, arrival of, in Paris, 
i. 94— secret memoir of the Frencli royal- 
ists to, 801— preparations of, against the 
Piedmontese insurgents, li. 41. 

Allies, the, occupation of France by, their 
requisitions, Ac., i. 84— demand the puiiisli- 
ment of tlie Napoleonists, 92— comjiel the 
disbanding of tlie army of the Loire, 95— 
first requisitions of, on Franco, 97— settle- 
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Allies, etnU^utd. 

ments of their troops in the coantiT, and 
their exactions, 98— difficulties of the ne- 
gotiations ¥rith, 107— convention between, 
for exclusion of Napoleon from France, 
109 — moderation toward France shown 
by, 112— views and influence of, with 

* regard io the punishment of Ney, 123 
—the indemnity from France to, 282— 
new convention with, regarding the army 
of occupation, 284— evacuation of France 
agreed to by, 209— secret treaty between 
them and Prance, i6.— secret protocols 
between them, 300— evacuation of France 
by their troops, 802— now arrangements, 
Ac., reganling Greece by, v. 259— treaty 
of, for settlement of Eastern question, 
^p^their preparations to enforce it on 

' Mehemet ^f, ih.— conciliatoiy note ftom 
them to France, 270— plans of, and forces 
for the operations in Syria, 272— note from 
the French government to, 276— pacifica- 
tion of the East as arranged by, 279— their 
tiwaty of 15th July 1840 on the aflhirs of 
the East, 885— memorandum to France, 
380— Anal treaty of, regarding the East, and 
recognition of that of Unkiar-Skelessi, 390. 

AUofmlle, M. the M^iiioirea d'un Homme 
d’Ejbat, by, iii. 200. 

Allowance system, proposed abolition of the, 

. v. 76. 

Almaden, capture of, by Gomez, v. 203— 
again taken by tlm Carlists, 223. 

Almassy, Count Ermsst, viii. 236. 

Almeida, liberarrevolt in, v. 120. 

Almodavar, count d*, evades the trial of 
Elio, ii. 250. 

Almora, capture of, by the British, vi. 170. 

Alo, establishment of university at, ii. 34. 

Alonzo, M., minister of the Interior, v. 218. 

Alpueute, a leader in the Cortes of 1820, i. 
355. 

Alsace, cession of, demanded by Austria, i. 
108. 

Alskhur, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 37. 

Alta Idira, Don Jos6 de, becomes minister of 
the interior, ii. 241. 

Altai mountains, the gold mines of the, ii. 25. 

' Altc.nburg, accepts the Germanic coustitu- 
tion of 1848, viii. 181. 

AlthoTi)e, lord, on the resumption of cash 
payments, i. 75— motion oy, regarding 
British enlistment in foreign service, li. 
305— dissensions in Goderich cabinet re- 
garding, 327— opposes the grant to Can- 
ning's family, .329— on the test and corpo- 
ration acts, 332— vote of, on the address, 
1830, 377— motion by, on the regency, 
1830, 892— chancellor of the exchequer, iv. 
3 note-^ls opinion of the reform bill, 5 
note— Tjodget of, 1831, and its defeat, 14 — 
thanks voted by the political unions to, 41 
— annonoces resignation of ministers, 51— 
budget of, ISSfl-lSSS, v. G note— arguments 
oft on ,Uie RusBO-Belginn loan, 0— motion 
by, for forenoon hours in the house, 15— 
statistics of crime in Leinster, 16 note — 
aimiments of, for Irish coercion bill, 16 — 
bill for reduction of Irish church intro- 
duced by, 22 — arginrients of, for Irish 
church bill, 24— budget of, 1833, 31— taxes 
taken ofT by, ib.— opposes the partial repeal 


of the malt tax, ib.— dbunter motion by, 
82— bank charter act introduced by, 83 — 
aigments for it, 34 — arguments of, for 
tlw In^a bill, 86— motion by, on the Irish 
''church', 04— declaration of, on the Irish 
qhujch, 66— views of, on the Irish coercion 
bill, 69— resigns, tb.— but resumes office, 

70— modifled coercion bill brought in by, 

71— brings in the poor-law amendment act, 
74— arguments fox; it, tb. et xe^.— becomes 
Earl Spencer, 80. 

Alvarez, governor of Barcelona, his inactivity 
during massacre there, v. 195. 

Alzkow, ceded to Russia, Iii. 62. 

Amarante, the conde d’, attempt of, to arrest 
the revolution of 1820, i. 3G0— royalist in- 
surrection under, ii. 300— defeated, and re- 
tires into Spain, 301— heads the reaction- 
ists in Portugal, v. 87, 88— created Marquis 
of Chaves, 89. 

Ainarillas, the marquis las, exiled from Ma- 
drid, ii. 249. 

Amntola, defeat of the British in, viii. 312— 
operations at, ib. 

Amazon steamer, loss of the, viii. 326. 

Ameer Khan, leader of the Patans, vi. 179. 
Ameers of Scindc, the, vii. 50.—See Scinde. 
Ameilc, selected for punishment in 1815, i. 93. 
Amelic, princess, sister of Louis Philippe, 
iv. 103. 

Anieen Oollah Khan, an Alfghan chief, pro- 
pos<‘d seizure of, vi. 260— defeat of, at Is- 
taliff, vii. 44— suhmisKioii of, 45. 

America, increased emigration to, i. 6— e]t‘ 
ports from Great Britain to, 213 note— set- 
tlement of ilie Russian boundaries in, ii. 
50 — Chateaubriand’s residence in, 217 note, 
iii. 182— Toc(iueville’s Democracy in, 204— 
reaction against popery in, 304— immigra- 
*lion Broni Germany and the British Isles 
into, IV. 216 note— acquisitions of Russia 
in, vi. 213— food 'growing districts of, 292 
— Irish emigrants to, 1841-1855, vii. 247 
note . — See also United States, Canada, 
South America, Ac. 

Americans, the aboriginal, disappearance of, 
V. 39. 

American mines, influence of the discovery 
of the, oil Europe, i. 18— their diminished 
produce, 19. 

American sympathiseTS, eflbrts of the, in 
Canada, vi. 94— disclaimed by their gov- 
einTneut. 95— renewed efforts and defeats 
of the, 1838, 102— execution of the leaders, 
303. 

Amorsham, partially disfriinchised,iv. 21 note. 
Amescons, victory of the Carlists at, v. 162. 
Ambers^ lord, appointed goveinor of Can- 
ada, vi. 16— appointed govenior-gcneral of 
4ndia, and commencement of the Burmese 
war, iii 226, vi. 1S3. 

Amiens, Louis Philippe at, iv. 140. 

Amis du Peiiple, society of, dis.solved by 
government, iv. JOS— at Lainarque’s fune- 
ral, 330. 

Amnesty, professed general, in Spain, 1 336, 
• 338— proclamation of, in Spain on the mar- 
riage of tlio king, 346— the pretended, of 
Fcixlinand, ii. 299— law of exceptions to 
the, repealed in France, iv. 107— proclama- 
tion Oh in Prussia, on the 300th anniver- 
sary of the Kefoniiation, iv. 248— general. 
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Amnesty, eontinum. 

proclaimed by Otho in Greece, v. 260— 
proposed, in France, 1834, 284-4iscusBlon 
on it, 280— general, on the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans, 827— and on the Duke de 
Nemours*, 877— general, proclaimed by Pius 
IX., vli. 838— political, proclaimed in Na- 
ples, 340— Venice, viii. 132— general, jiro- 
claimed in Austria, 209. 

Amor, general, v. lOp. 

Amoy, storming of, vii. 15— opening of, 20. 
Amphitheatre, tiio, at Verona, ii. 258. 
Anagnostoros, gallant defence and death of, 
at Hphacterio, ii. 412. 

Anapa, capture of, by the Russians, ii. 349 — 
again captured by tbe Russians, iii. 21 — 
and ceded to Russia, 62. 

Anatolia, amnesty from Turkey to, 1833, v. 
265. 

Anatoliko, revolt in, ii. 372— siege of, by the 
Turks, 400— is raised, tb. 

Anatulicon, fort of, Missolonghi, ii. 415 — 
captured, 418— cai>tured by the Greeks, iii. 
64. 

Ancillon, M. d*, at the congress of Muntz 
Graetz, iv. 364— supx)orts France at tlie 
congress, 365. 

Ancona, deinocmtic insurrection in, 1830, iv. 
132— its Huppres.siun, 133— expedition to. 
resolved on by France, and reasons for it, 
814— its snccosM, 316 — sensation caused by 
it, ib . — evacuation of, by the French, v. 
834— capture of, by the Austrians, viii. 
124. 

Andalusia, brigondoge in, i. 835— disturb- 
ances in, 1819, 342 — ravages of yellow 
fever in, 346— secret royalist committee 
in, 853— revolt of the Carabineers in, ii. 
347 — their defeat, 249 — advance of the 
French into, 290— Carlist revolt in, v. 168 
— march of Gomez into, 202. 

Andersen, linns, the autobiography of, iv. 

288— the novels of, 290. 

Anderson, brigadier, wounded at Mongore, 
vii. 70. 

AndeTBon, captain, defeat of the Ghilzies by, 

vi. 242— operations of, at Gabul, 254. 
Anderson, lieutenant, in aider of, at Mooltan, 

vii. 98. 

Andilla, the baron d’, appointed governor of 
Cadiz, ii. 237— his appointment resisted, 
288— evades presiding at Elio's trial, 250. 
Andros, defeat of the Turkish fleet near, ii. 
413. 

Aiidrouzzo, a Greek naval leader, ii. 386. 
Andujar, the decree of, ii. 293. 

Angerstein Gallery, purchase of the, by the 
nation, iii. 225. 

Anglesca, marquess of, becomes master-gene- 
ral of tlie ordnance, iii 314— lorddieuten- 
aht of Ireland, 328 note — ^letter from, on 
Catholic emancipation, 341— recalled, 342 
—lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 1830, iv. 4 
note— master -general of ordnance, 1846, 
yil. 221 note— at Wellidfeton’s funeral, viii. 

Anglo-Mexican Mining Company, the, iii. 266 
note. 

Anglo-Saxons, in England, i. 317— persistent 
character of the, 33. 

Ando-Saxon character, adaptation of, to the 
oTflee assigned to it, i. 40. 


Anglo-Saxon race, Influence of the reform 
bill on the spread of the, iv. 58— practicAl 
character of the, v. 3. 

Angora, population of, iL 831 note. 

Angoulfime. the dnke d*, i. 98— views of, re- 
garding the electoral ordinance of 1815, 91 
— difflculties experienced by him in tlie 
south, t&.— onade member of Chamber of 
Peers, 94— proceedings of, at Nlmes, 101 
— views of, as to the onlinance of Sept. 5, 
155 — procures the withdrawal of the Span- 
ish troops, 837— at the funeral of the Duke 
de Berri, ii. 98— patronage of ViUMe by, 220 
note — commands the army of invasion in 
SiNiin. 282— flrst difflculties of, in Spain, 
286— forces of, 287— passage of the Bidas- 
soa, 288— his jirogress, i5.— advances to 
Madrid, 289— its capitulation, and his 

entry, 200— advances into Andalusia, and 
decree of Andii.iar, 292— at the siege of Ca- 
diz, 294 et se^.— negotiations of, with the 
Cortes, 296— his reception of the king, 297 
— surges moderation on him, 298^— triumph- 
ant return of, to Paris, 301— declared 
Dauphin, iii. 72— counsels measures against 
the Jesuits, 104— superintends the prepar- 
ation of the expedition to Algiers, 127 — 
during the Three Days, 145— appointed 
generalissimo, 150 — opposes concession, 
151 — violent attach on Marraout by, 153— 
agrees at last to abdication, 154— at V^i- 
lognes, 157 — objects and eifcctB of his in- 
vasion of Spain, 167. 

Angouldme, the duchess d’, Inveteracy of, 
gainst Ney, i. 129— and Ijavalette, 182 — 
intercession of, on behalf of Clause!, Ac. , 
140 — on the ordinance of Sept. 5, 155 — 
demands tlie dismission of Decozes, ii. 95 
— at the funeral of tlie Duke de Berri, 98 — 
influence of, over the king, 125— secures 
the ratifleation of Ouvrard’s contract, 287 — 
absent during the Three Days, iii. 145— 
during the retreat to the coast, 156— at Va- 
lognes, 157— at Cherbourg, 158— views of, 
at Holyrood, iv. 321— during the last years 
of Charles X., v. 318. 

Anhalt, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 
217 note — population and military contin- 
gent, 210 note— accepts the Gerinunic con- 
stitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Animal food, comparative consumption of, 
in France and Encland, iii. 172. 

Ann, the grand-duchess, marriage of, to the 
Prince of Orange, Li. 31. 

Anne, queen, creation of peers under, iv. 75 
-the copyright act of, vi. 302. 

Annual parliaments, one of the objects of 
the Radicals, v. 1— one of the points of the 
charter, vi. 80. 

Annual Register, Burke’s essays in the, i. 
235— picture of the state of England in 
1825 from the, 250. 

Annuitants, injustice of the income tax on, 
vi. 801. 

Anti-com-law League, origin of the, vL 84 — 
causes of its success, ib. — increased efforts 
of the, 138, 189— use made of the distress 
of 1842, Ac., by the, 286— opjiosite argUr 
ments a^lduced by them, 287— increased 
agitation of the, 316— arguments of the. on 
railways, 839— progress of the, 1845, Ac., 
354— increased efforts of, on tlio appear- 
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Anti-com-latv’ League, conHnued. , 
ance of the potato disease, 358— great in- 
fluence of the, 882. 

Anti'com-law movement, the Chaittsts hold 
aloof fl’oin thd, vi. 81. 

Anti-com-law Rhymes, publication and in- 
fluence of the, vt 139. 

Antiffua, A'ee negroes in, y. 48. 

Aiitijac^obiu, Canning’s contributions to the, 

ii. 214 note. 

Anti-Lebanon, range of, v. 244. 

Antioch, fearful caithquake in, ii. 894. 

Aniiochia, repulse of the Russians at, iii. 
52. 

Antiquai 7 , the, remarks on, i. 219. 

Antiquity, increased reverence for, in France, 

iii. 179. 

Anti-Union association, tlic, in Ireland, iii. 
894. 

Antoinette, Louise, iy. 839. 

Antomarchi, Dr, Napoleon’s conversations as 
recorded by, iii. 197. 

AniVfcrpI democratic spirit in, iv. lll->mit- 
break of the insurrection in, lA— capture 
of town of, by the insurgeiils, and oc(‘upa- 
tion of citadel by General Gliassc, 115— 
Dutch party in, 149 — cessation of the ar- 
mistice at, 152-^the siege of, iia effect 
on Germany, 238 — importance of, in all 
ages, 842— convention between France ami 
England for ceding it to Belgium, ih.— 
lireparntion for its siege, 844— description 
of the citadel, 345— the siege, ib. et seq »- 
its surrender, 346— reflections on the siege, 
347. 

Anunghoy, capture of forts of, vU 13. 

Ajiollo, action between the, and the Stanis- 
laus, i. 74 note. 

Apostoli, Nicho]a.s, ii. 386. 

Aiipa Sidiib, a rmdarrec leader, vi 1R2 

Appeal, supreme court of, jiroposed by Prus- 
sia, Ac., viii. 185. 

Appeal cases, increase of, iii 281 note. 

Aiijieals, judicial, iiroportion of, in India, vi. 
169 note. 

Appel, general, at Novara, viii. 117, 118 — 
occupies Milan, 121. 

Ajipciizell, supports the Sunderhund, vii 
354— neutral in the contest between the 
Radicals and Suiiderbund, 358. 

Appleby, disfranchised, iv. 20 note — discus- 
sion regarding dislranchising of, 86. 

Appony, count, v. 275— view s of Mcttomicli 
on Italy as addressed to, vii. 343. 

Apprenticeship, preposed, sysleiii of, in West 
Indies, v. 46— failure of it, 54, vi 109— its 
abolition, 111— reception of this, f5.— difli- 
eulties consequent on it, 112. 

Appropriation clause, the, in the Irish church 
bill, V. 72— arguments against it, 418 et seq. 
—defeat of Mell>ourne ministry on it, vi. 
10— compromise regarding it, 38. 

Apsley House, attack by the rclunn rioters 
on, iv. S3, 41. 

Aptliorp, major, wounded at Hykulzie, vii. 
34. 

Aquila, the comte d’, sent as lieutonant- 
^neral to Sicily, vii. 349, viii. 76— his 
position at Paleniio, 77. 

Aquila, capture of, by the Austrians, ii. 40. 

Arabs, persistent character of the, i. 33— tlie 
conquests of the, ii. 317— in Turkey, 319— 


number of. in Algiers, iii. 130 note, vii. 
169— hostility of the, in Algeria, iv. 860— 
the migratory, of Algeria, v. 329 — con- 
quests of the Romans and Saracens over, 
380 — as horsemen, 331 — long hostility of, 
in Algeria, vii. 170. 

Arad, siege and relief of, viii. 244— blockaded 
by the Hungarians, 268— surrender of, to 
the Austritos, 280. 

Aiiigo, Emmanuel, counsel for Hubert, v. 
852. 

Arago, Etienne,, connected with the Spanish 
liberals, iv. 108 — oiqioses insurrection, vii. 
300— member of ilio provisional govern- 
ment, 400 note— heads the insnrreciion of 
June 1849, viii. 839. 

Arago, Francois, conference on the part of 
the liberals with Mnrmont, iii 146— re- 
tui-neci to Chamber in 1881, iv. 147— one of 
the dcpuiatiuii to the king after the revolt 
of St Meri, 337— heads the liberal commit- 
tee in Paris, his career and character, v 
344 — rcpojt on railway lines by, 346 — 
speech of, on i>arliuiiieutary rctorm, vii. 
12s — heads the reform moveiiient, 131— 
speech of, on the w'ages question, 182 et 
seq . — on the Polish banquet, 140— noiiiin- 
ated one' of the provisional govemnieiit, 
400— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 note— a iiieiu- 
ber of the execiiti\e eommissii ii. 36 note- 
moves commission on the working classeb, 
36 — elected to the Assembly, 60 

Aragon, brigandagi' in, i. 335— sern'ct royalist 
conmiittee in, 853— reception of the decree 
against the i)iiest8 in, 357— royalist Insur* 
rectioiiin, il. 239— movements of the royal- 
ists in, 245— Carlist insuirection in, v. 192 

Aranjiicz, tuidiilt at, ii. 244. 

Arauzazii, destruction of convent of, v. 161. 

Afiirat, ce.ssion of, to Russia, in. 350 — amount, 
844. 

Araxes, the, Russia advanced to, ii. 843 — 
defeat of the Persians on, iii. 10— passage 
of, by the Russians, 46. « 

Arbois, insurrection at, 1834, iv. .370. 

Arlamzuti’, lieutenant, a Russian conspirator, 
li. 62. 

Arc de I’Ktoilc, completion of the, v. SCO— 
grant for it, i&. note. 

Aro de Trioinpho, inauguration of the, v. 
31.3. 

Ansa, Val d’, forced by the Austrians, viii 
97. 

Arcadia, capture of, by Ibrahim Pacha, li. 
414— Ibrahim Pacha in, 427. 

Arehaiigel, the first seaport of Russia, li 

21 . 

Archipelago, the seamen of the, ii. .321— 
commercial prosperity of the islands of 
the, 350— the revolt in the, 305. 

Architecture, recent progress of, in Eng- 
land, i. 257 — imitative character of, m 
Russia, ii. 22— modem, in Paris, iii. 214— 
modern Geniiaii, iv. 298. 

Areo-Arguerro, seflor, ajqioiiited captain- 
general of Estreinadura, i. .358. 

Arcus, capture of, by the iiisuigent Span- 
iards, V. 346— check of Gomez at, v 204. 

Ari’ot, bursting of tanks m, 1827, vi. 159. 

Ardubii, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 13. 

Ardagau, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
37. 
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Arenenbnrff, chateau of, the headquarters 
of the Napoleonists, v. 314— Napoleonlst 
intrigues at, 319,;958. 

Areso, combat at, 154. 

Arethusa, oapture of La Fomone by the, 1. 
74 note. 

Arga, coihbat on the, v. 185. 

Argonson, H. d*, a leader of the oonspireoy 
of 1816* 1. 161— In the chamber of 1816, 
275— heiulB the extreme liberals in ISlftt h. 
88«— a leader of the conspiracy in the 
anny, 111, 112— one of the waders of the 
French Carbonari, 225'a.named a member 
of Berton's provisional government, ib , — 
objects of the party of, iii. 160. 

Arj^s, capture of, by the Turks, ii. 880— 
civil contest in, v. 258— massacre by the 
French in, 260. 

Argout, M. d', mission of, to Charles X., iii. 
148— abortive attempt of, to negotiate, 
152— becomes minister of marine, iv. 124— 
appointed minister of public instruction, 
143 — ^resignation of, .*)72 — appointed minis- 
ter of finance, v. 305, 807 note— report on 
the bank, 1848. viii. 12. 

Argovia, changes in constitution of. 1830, 
iv. 117— decree suppressing convents in, 
vU. 853. 

Arguelles, seftor, arbitrary punishment of, i. 
337— becomes minister of tlie interior, 351 
—denounced by the clubs, 856 — votes 
against the deposition of the king, 291. 

Ariota, defeat of the Christinos near, v. 167. 

Aiistocraoy, territorial and commercial, dif- 
ference between, i. 161 — coiincctmn of, 
with the army in Ktigland, iii. 163— effects 
of the dcstrucflon of, in Fi’anco, 168, 172, 
211— a landed, effects of want of, in 
Prance, 178— jealou.sy of Canning among, 
314 — transference of political power from, 
iv. 1 — alleged effect of the reform bill on, 
21— representation of, under the old con- 
stitution of England, .59 — diminished inlla- 
eneu ol^ in France, 168— 8U})eriority of, as 
statesmen, 169— causes of this, — ^im- 

portance of tiieir interests being identified 
with those of luodiictioii, if;.— effect of 
their heading tiie English movement, v. 3 
— confined to the towns of tlic United 
States, vi. 51— uiyepreseiited under Louis 
Philippe in France, vii. 121— of fusliion, 
rise of the, and its influence, i. 266. 

Aristocratic osceudauey, results of, in Eng- 
land, 1. 161. 

Aristocratic classes, Catholic emancipation a 
triumph of the, iii, 357. 

Arlaban, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 196 
—carried by Cordova, 199. 

Arlanger, general d’, operations and defeat 
of, V. 334. 

Armagh, the archbi.shop of, address on the 
Irish church presented to the king by, v. 65. 

Armagh, great Protestant muster at, iii. 
337 — conflict between Catholics and 
Orangemen in, 375— falling off iu Protest- 
ants in, V. 416. 

Armellini, a member of the Bomaii trium- 
virate, viii. 126. I 

Armenians, number «of, in Constantinople, 
ii. 3.36 note. - 

Annorioa, secret society of the, iv. 235. 

Amioughi, defeat uf the Greeks at, U. 401. 


Arms, act authorising searching for, ii. 153— 
bill regarding the importation of, into Ire- 
land, IM — act for Ireland, passing of the, 
vi 307 — bill, the Irish, brought forward by 
tile Russell ministry, vii 287— skill of the 
Turks in the use of, ii. 338-^w against un- 
authorised possession of, in France, iv. 378. 
Armies, correspondence between France, Ac. , 
regartllng reduction of, 1834, iv. 868 — 
various continental, statistics of, 865 note 
—British and foreign, different composi- 
tion of the, vii 233. 

Army, course to be follow^ by, in evolu- 
tionary movements, f. 372. > 

Anny, the Austrian oi|^lsistiota, Ac., of the, 
viii. 142— its fidelity, 312, % 

Army, Ac., the British, 1816," t'* 44— reduc- 
tion in it, on the peacd, ^8— stnlngth of it, 
1792 and 1816, BT-rSttins, Ac., Iroted for it. 
1816, 59-1818, ^i^ont^on of it, 
1792 and 1821, U: 136 noto^improvement 
in it, under the Pdke of York, iiL 811— 
impossibility of relybg on it in 1823, 340— 
{ motion for reduction of ii S80— reductions 
I in it, 1832, v. 6— ond 1888, 81— reduced 
state of, in 1841, 282— suppression of 
Orange lodges, vi. ll-^ts weakness, 1886, 
29— weakness of thq empire from its small- 
ness, 45-^dditions to it, 1839. 187— weak- 
ness of it, 1841, 283— flogging in it, discus- 
sion on, 1846, vii. 231 et sei;.— motion on 
the subject, and Wellington's order on it, 
*il>. — reflections on the subject, 232— class 
from which it is drawn, 233— necessity for 
flogging in the field, ib.—ita available 
strength, 1846, 234— introduction of sys- 
tem of limited service into it, 272 et eeo — 
its strength, 1847-8, 360— and iu 1849, Ac., 
viii. 300— in 1859, 820. 

Army, the Chinese, vii. 2. » 

Anny, the Figyplian, its organisation under 
Meliemet Alt, v. 243. 

Army, the Frencli, changes introduced into, 
iu 1817, i. 281— its fidelity in 1820, ii. 103 
—new organisation of it, 117— ordonnanee 
of Charles X. regarding it, iii. 76— in 1826, 
92 — state of it in 1829, 108 — its treachery 
during the Three Days, 162— eflccts of this 
on freedom in Fr.tiice, i5.— its peiuili.ir 
constitution, 163 — increase in it after the 
Revolution of 18.30, and expense of itj iv. 
129 — ^increased expenditure for it under 
Louis Phili|)pe, 138, 312, 381 — in 1832, 
344— great increase of it under Louis 
Philippe, 361 — ^how secured on behalf of 
his govemmeut, 852— vote for increase of 
it, 1834, 378 — its fidelity under Louis 
Philippe, 382, vii. 362 — in 1834,' v. 2H4 
note — diBClosurei» regarding it, 349 — in 
1838, 1839, 350 — increase of it on the 
Eastern crisis, 867, 383— force, Ac , of it in 
Algeria, vii. 170- impoid^ance of the pro- 
vince as a school for It, i5. — in Algeria, 
1850-5, 189 and note— increase of it, 1848, 
viii. 24— in 1848, 3.34 — motion iu the As- 
sembly regarding it, 352. 

Army of the Germanic Confederacy, iv. 218 
—it the expression of general opinion in 
Germany, 269 — effects of its fidelity In 
Germany, 1843, viii. 198. 

Army, the Ofi'oek, v. 261. 

Army, the* East Indian, strength, Ac., of, 
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Anny, continued. 

vi. 166 and note— it not excessive, 167— its 
popularity among the natives, 166— danger 
of reducing it there, 169— undue reducstion 
of it after the Bunnese war, 199 — abolition 
of corporal punishment in it, 202— ^eat 
i-eductions in it, i6.— abstraction of offlcers 
to fill civil situations, 203— in 1857, viii. 19^ 

Army, decree for reorganising the, in the 

- Papal States, vii. 339. 

Army, the Polish, reorganisation of, under 
Constantino, ii, 6-in 1880, iv. 175, 191— 
oTganisathm and strength of, 182. 

Army, the Portuguese, revolutionary move- 
ment of, 1820,T 869, 860. 

Army, the Prussian, regulations regarding, 
iv. 286— its fidelity, ^1^.178, 

Army, th^Rpniaii« failure <tf, IVom deficient 

Army, theBossia^tiiieompositibn. strength, 
Ac.> il. 22— its dlsobliue, training, Ac., 
24— secret societies, «c.. In it, 69— m 1826, 
UL 8— in Poland, 1880. iv. 191. 

Army, the Spanish* disposition, Ac., of. i. 
324-^Rnger to the crown from it, 837 — ^its 
state, 1818, 841— cduses of its revolt at 

^ Cadis, 843— the first outbreak, 344— mea- 
sures of d’Ahisbal, ib. — its treason, 3.50— 
report to the Cortes on its state, 1820, 354. 

Army, the Turkish, li. 330— entirely re- 
cruited from the Turks, 320. 

Army of occupation in France, new conven- 
tion regarding the, i. 284. 

Amini, Count -d’, v. 276— ministry of, in 
Prussia, viii. 151— retire's, 153. 

Arnold, Dr, the History of Koine by, i. 248, 
iv. 283— on the paper currency of Rome 
during the Punic war, ii. 135 note— on Sir 
Koiiert X'eel, 203. 

Arnohli, a Russian general, iii. 56. 

Aronez, defeat of the Cliristfhos near, v. 174. 

Arquijns, defeat of the Cliristinos at, v. 170. 

Arracan. fllglit of peasantry from Biinimh 
into, VI 183 — defeat of the British on 
frontier of, 186— storming of, by the Brit- 
isli, 189 — cession of, to the Britisli, 192. 

Arrest, discussion in the French Chamber 
qp new law of, i, 121 ct pi-oposcd new 
law of, and di.scu8siou on it, in France, ii. 
99 et Mq. 

Arngoriaga, defeat of the Cliristinos at, v. 
192. 

Arrondissements, colleges of, 1815, i. 90 — 
colleges of electors for, ii. 104. 

An-oyo, colonel, a Corlist leader, v. 174. 

Art, the works of, carried off from Prance, i. 
90— patronage of, by the Russian nobility, 
ii. 22. 

Arta, captured by the Greeks and retaken by 
the Turks, ii. 376 — defeat of the Turks 
near, 91— atrocities of brigands in, v. 261. 

Artaza, defeats Of the Chnlstiiios at, v. 158, 
177. 

Artesian wells, early invention of, in Chino, 

vii. 7. 

Arthur, Sir Oeoige, appointed Goveruor of 
Upper Canada, vi. 96. * 

Artificial wanta, aiiseneo of, as a restraint in 
Ireland, iii. 266— restraints imposed on 
population by, vi. 350. 

Artillers', efforts of Lord Hardinge for in- 
creasing the, viii. 324. 


Artisans, emigration and combination of, re- 
peal of laws against, ill 244— strikes among, 
and violence employed in these, 255. i 
Artois, the cotnt d’, supports Fouch4, i. 86, 
87— views of» regarding the electoral ordi- 
nance of 1815, 91— opposition to him in 
the north, ib. — made member of Chamber 
of Peers, 93— procures the dismissal of 
,Fouoifa4, 103, 104— party in the Chambers 
headed by, 114— obtocte to taking the oath 
of fidelity, 117— and the ordinance of Sept. 

Ii, 164— fe8lii|g«bf, on the appointment of 
St Cyr, 280— conversation between the 
king and, on the eletdions of 1819, ii. 86 — 
at tile deathbed of tlie Duke de Beni, 92— 
demands the dismission of D^cazes, 95— 
supports the Richelieu ministry, 96 — dis- 
satisfaction ofi^witli the ministry, 1821, 
123— influence of, over the king, 125, 311 
— secures Chateaubriand being created a 
peer, 218 note— at his deathbed, 312.— 
afterwards Charle.8 X. 

Arundel, partially disfinnchised, iv. 21 note. 
Arvillars, general d', at Santa Lucia, viii. 88. 
Arzew, taken by Abd-cl-Kader, and retaken 
by the French, v. 332 — terms of treaty uf 
La Tafna regarding, 339. 

Arzobisbo, e,apture of. bridge of, hy the 
French, ii. 291. 

Ascot, attack on the king at, v. 2. 
Ashbumhani, brigadier, at 8obraon,vii. 92, 9.1. 
Ashbuiton, lord, sent out to settle the Maine 
boundary question, vi. 320— treaty eon- 
eltided by him, ib. — on the commercial 
crisis of 1825, vii 284 and note 
Aslibui'ton, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. ' 

Ashley, lord, bill for regulating factory la- 
. boiir by, v. 65— bills brought in by, for 
regulating infant labour, vi. 312— his ten 
hmiis bill, 313— on Ihc approaching fall of 
the com laws, 359— his advocacy of the 
factory operative, vii 270. 

Asia, tlic, at Navariiio, ii. 428, 429. 

Asia, Turkish ship, destruction of, ii. 413. 
Asia, passion for in ignition in, ii. 817— con- 
quests and settlements of tlie tribes of, ih 
— interventions of Russia in, 347— eaith- 
qiiake in, 1823, 394 — cession of lortresses 
in, demanded by Russia, iii. 7— eonimence- 
iiieiit of campaign of 1828 in, 30— forces of 
the Russians, 31 — the scene of operations, 
ib. — ten'ible wan* between, and Eurojic. 
iv. 170— causes of this perpetual strife, 15 1 
—opposite sources of their strength and 
weakness, ih. — effect of the raising of the 
siego of Herat in, vi. 224 — increased influ- 
ence of England from it, 225— effects of 
want of a middle class in, vii. 5. 

Asia Minor, description of, ii. 845— its mili- 
tary resources, 346— mountainous nature 
of, and want of roads, t&.— cruelties of the 
Turks in, 367— preparations and forces of 
the Turks in, 1828, iii. 15— scene of cain- 
puifm of 1828 in, 31— terms of treaty of 
Adriauoplo regarding, 62— jihysical struc- 
ture of, V 244— its military character, 245 — 
excitement in, on the battle of Konieh, 
251 — progress of Ibrahim Pacha in, 258— 
importance of Syria in relation to, 273. 
Asiatics, characteristics of, iv. 171— sources 
of thoir streiigtli and weakness, ib. 
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Asiatic habits, prevalence of, among the 
Russians, ii. 10. 

Asiatic iiionarcliies, the revolt of distant 
provinces the usual cause of their decay, 
V. 242. 

Asiatic races, Christianity not adapted to 
the, i. 41. 

Asiatic and European troops, right propor- 
tion of, in Indio, vi. 168. 

Asiatic Turkey, natural defences of, ii. 344. 

Askani, occupied by the llussians, lii. 37. 

Asnibrcs, cholera at, iv. 817 note. 

Aspre, baron d’, forces under, in Italy, viii. 
71 — surrender of Trevi.so to, 97 — at Cns-' 
toza, 101 — ei»try of, into Milan, 106 — de- 
feat of Garibaldi by, 107— tnovemeuts of, 
on renewal of the war, 116— at Kovara, 117 
—intervention of, at Leghorn, 124— cap- 
tures Bologna, tb * 

A.ssam, successes of the British in, 1825, vi. 
189. 

Assassination, open recommendation of, in 
the French press, li 89. 

Assciceira, defeat of the Miguolites at, V 157. 

Assembly, the Canadian, refnst* i.he supjdics, 
vi. 16— o]iening of, 18.3.5, and dcniiuulM of 
the opposition, 17 — rejmrt by, on the want.s 
of Canad.a, 96— effect of the union of the 
Tiroviiiees on, 10.5. 

Ass(!sscd taxiis, reduction of the, 1823, iii. 
222— and 1825, 2.57 note- class by which 
paid, iv, 60— rcdin'tioii in, 1833, v. 31 note 
—additions t<i, IS.'l!), vi. 136 

Assignat system, effects of the, in France, 
ii 136. 

Assignats, destruction of capital by the, iii. 
175. 

Association, lawproposed against, in France, 
iv, 369— viohmt debate, on it, 870 et seq . — it 
is passed, 372. 

Association, the Central, in Dublin, its or- 
ganisation, &c., V. 16. 

Astigarraga, defeat of the Cliristinos at, v. 
212 . 

Astrakhan, population of, ii. 11 note— con- 
iiucst of, by Ivan the Terrible, 20. 

Astros, meeting of the Greek National As- 
sembly at, ii. 397. 

Asturias, reception of the decree against the 
priests in, v. 357— cxpedilion of Gomes 
into, V. 200. 

Asurghur, surrender of, to the British, vi. 
179, 182. 

Ateliers Nationanx, formation of the, in 
Paris, viii. 7— who was responsible for 
them, 8— Louis Blanc's share in them, ib. 
— admissions to them, 14— tlieir co-st, 42— 
revolt of the workmen of the, 43 et seq . — 
dissolved, 51. 

Ateliers Suciaux, Louis Blanc's proposed, 
viii. 8. 

Athalin, general, ambassador Troin Louis 
Philippe to Russia, iv. 101 

Athens, advantages of h»*r colonies to, i. 318 
— comnienccmeiit of the insurrection in, ii. 
366— formation of a senate at, 368— siege 
of ‘Acifipolis raised, 374— again besieged 
by the Greeks, <5.— surrender of tlie Acro- 
polis to the Greeks, and violation of the 
capitulation, 390— reoccupied by the Turks, 
398 — again abandoned by the Turks, ib 
—abandoned aud again occupied by the 


Greeks, 408 — statistics of, population, 
4rc., 1824, 410— siege of, by the Turks, 
1826, 424— its fall, ib. 

Athos, mount, the monks of, ii. 877— mas- 
sacre of hostages from, 389. 

Atlas, nomad mccs of the, v. 329— extension 
of the French conquests into the, 370— 
expedition into the, 371— the ascent from 
Algeria to, vii. 167— the Great and Little, 
ib. — the climate of 4116, 168— passage of 
the, by the French, 177. 

Atlas tribes, number of, in Algiers, lii. 130 
note. 

Atincidan, defeat of tlie Janizaries in the, 
iii. 5. 

Attala and Rine, Chateaubriand’s, ii. 217 
note, iii. 18!L ' 

Attica, cotna^oement of the hisnirection 
in, ii. 865— ravaged by, the Turks, 373— 
Again evacuated by tfl|m, 374, 398— the 
Turks again expelled hroin, 408— statistics 
of, 1S24, 410— operations m, 1825, 422— in- 
vaded by the Turks, 423. 

Attoek, route to India by, vi. 20S, 209— ce.J(- 
sion of, to Runjeet Singh agreed to by 
Shah Sofijah, 226— capture of, by the Sikhs, 
vii. 101. 

Attwood, Mr, speech of, on the currency 
qucKtioii, 1822, ii. 301 et seq — his speech 
on the causes of Irish distrc.ss and agita- 
tion, iii 870— motion by, on the currency, 
1830, 381 and note— spe6ch of, ou the state 
of the country, 1833, v. 29— motion by, for 
investigation into the currency, vi. 28— 
motion by, on the case of the vixen, 40— 
presentation of Oiartist petition by, Si- 
motion by, on the Charter, ib. 

Aiibosiifere, M. de I’, vii. 395. 

Aucditerardcr church case, the, vi. 86. 

Auckland, lord, president of board of trade, 
1830, iv. 3 notti — becomes fli*st lord of the 
admiralty, v. 64— and again, 1835, 421 aud 
note— appointed goveraor-geiieral of India, 
and his character, vi. 207 — policy of, to- 
ward Dost Mahonimcd, 220— iiiierfereni‘K 
of, at Herat, 224— treaty for restoration of 
Shall Soojah, 226— forces, die., for the ei^e- 
dition into Alfghanistan, 227 — iiieeting, 
d^c., of, with Riiiucet Singh at Lahore, z28 
— created an eari, 2.37 — plans of, for the 
future ill Afighanistan, 238— eflorts of, to 
retain Herat in British interest, 241— ap- 
pointment of General Eljihinstone by, 247 
— etTorts of, to retrieve the Affghanistan 
disaster, vii. 21— recall qf, vi. 267— suc- 
ceeded by Lord Ellenborough, vii. 29 — his 
visit to Runjeet Singh, 77— first lord of ad- 
miralty, 1846, 220, 221, note. 

Auctions, reduction of duties on, iv. 15 
note. 

Audry de Puyravean, M., iii. 140 note, 145 
note— meeting of liberals in house of, 144 
— counsels of, ib . — views of, 147 — signs de- 
thronement of the king, 152— objects of tlic 
party of, 160— heads the committee of 
the secret societies, iv. 373 — demanded as 
counsel by the prisoners for treason, v. 
292— letter by, on tlieir trial, 293— first 
chaimian of the Assembly, viii. 34. 

Aiiersperg, count, during insurrection of 
Vienna, viii. 228, 229— o]ierations there, 59 
—joined by Jellachich, 61. 
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AuerswaUU M. d*, moves demand for eonsfi- 
tutioii in Diet of Eastern Prussia, iv. 248— 
minister of interior in Prussia, viii. 151 — 
ministry of, 166— its fall, ib. — attack on, 
167. 

Auerswald, nitijor, murder of, viii. 175. 
Augusta, surrender of, to the Neapolitans, 
viii. 128. 

Auldborough, York and Suffolk, disfranchis- 
ed, iv. 20 note. 

Aulich, geneial, at Tapio-Biseke, viii. 252— 
at Isoszeg, 253 — ^wounded, 1263 — execution 
of. 281. 

Aumale, the duke d*, the Bourbon estates 
bequeathed to, iv. 108— triumphal entry of, 
into Paris, vii. 148— in Algeria, 177— cap- 
ture of Abd-el-Kadei's harem by, 181— ap- 

S ointed governor of Algni^ 187 — surren- 
er of Abd-el-Kader to, 188— proposed mar- 
riage of Queen q| Spain to, 210— proc.laiiia- 
tion of, on leavvg the army, 1848, viii. 23. 
Aumont, the duke if, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 93. 

Austen, admiral, operations under, in Bur- 
mah, vii. 109. 

Austen, Miss, the novels of, 1. 253. 

Aiisterlitz, jiillar of, at Paris, iii. 214. 
Australia, effects of the revolution of 1830 on, 
i. 5 — effects of the gold diseovories in. 18, 
22— rapid ]irogres8 of, 21— eflects of the 
gold discoveries on emigration, 38— rate of 
exports per head to, ii. 319 note, 173 
note — recent progre.ss of Great Britain in, 
ii. 1— effects of the discovery of the gold- 
ilelds on the price of gold, 137— present 
population, revenue, and exports, 299 — 
Mr Hume on, iv. 37— influence of the i-e- 
fonn bill on, 58— exports to, ib. note- emi- 
gration to, 58 — state of, since the reform 
bill, 72 — Irish emigrants to, 1841-1855, vii. 
248 note — eflects of the monetary crisis in 
England on, 804 — effects of llie increased 
supply of gold from, 308 — effects of traiis- 
poi-tation system on, viii. 804— loyalty in, 
under the new colonial system, 310— the 
gold dlseoveiics in, 327. 

Aiistregal court, establishment of the, in 
Germany, its powers, Ac., iv, 227. 

Austria, eticcts of the alHuiice of Fraiiee and 
England on, i. 4— violence of the llevolu- 
tiou of lS-18 in, 10— suppression of it, 11— 
standing army of, 12— position of the forces 
of, ill J'’raiiep, 98— exorbitant demands of, 
from France, 168 — contribution from France 
to, 109 note— a party to the Convention of 
the 20tli November 1815, 109— a paii,y to 
the Holy Alliance, 111— representativea of, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 298— coercion of Naples 
by, ii 363— acquisition of, from Poland in 
1815, ii. 2— jiopulation pei'square iiiilo in, 
10 note — representatives of, at. the Con- 
gress of Troppau, 36 — inandi of the troo)>s 
of, against Naples in 1820, 40— Joans raised 
by, ] 817*18, 142 note— number of children 
receiving education in, 164— representa- 
tives of, at the Congress of Verona, 258— « 
views of, at the congress, 259— empress of, 
at the congress, i6.— treaty for the evacua- 
tion of Piedmont and Naples by, ib. — de- 
claration of, regarding South American In- 
dependence, 260— views of, on the Spanish 
question, 262— withdraws her ambassador 


Austria, continued. 

from Spain, 287— acquisitions of, from 
Turkey, 332— support of; necessary to tlie 
Russian conqneht of Turkey, 343— efforts 
of, to avert a rupture between Russia and 
Turkey in 1821. 330— eflorts of, to bring 
about accommodation between Russia and 
Turkey, iii. 62— repayment of loons by, 222 
—reciprocity treaty with, 232 note— recog- 
nition of Louis Philippe by, iv. 102— want 
of representative institntiuns, and state of 
political feeling in, 115— repression of the 
excitement in Italy in 1830 by, 118— 
Jealousy toward France excited in, 120- 
a party .to convention for separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, 129, ISO— policy of, in 
Italy, 1830, 132-;-interventiuii of, in Italy, 
1830, 133— suppresses the insurrection in 
Bologna, Ac., i6. — defensive measures of, 
1830, 134 — share of, in the partition of Po- 
land, 172 — conference between, and Prus- 
sia and Russia regarding Poland, 183— 
seisret views of, i5.— treatment of Dwer- 
nicki and his companions by, 202 — retreat 
of the Polish troops into, 212 — presidency 
of the confederacy assigned to, 217— votes 
given to her in the Diet, ib. note— popula- 
tion, military contingent, Ac., 219 and 
note— education in, 221 — statistics of it in 
relation to crime, ib — emperor ot, letter to 
the Diet from, 1819. 226— resolutions pro- 
jiosed by, against liberalism, ib —circular 
from, on the repressive measures in Ger- 
many, 231— and on the Ne.ijiolitan revolu- 
tion, ib — increasing intitieuce of, in the 
Diet, 232 — withholds all approach to con- 
stitutional government, 233 — resolution 
regarding Holstein moved by, 234— mili- 
tary preparations of, on the French Revo- 
lution of 1830, 238— effect of the Belgian 
and Polish revolutions in, t6.— repressive 
measures flgnin.st the press by, 239 — mar- 
tial law proclaimed by, in that city, 243 — 
the emperor of, at Congi-css of Munclicii- 
giutz. 241 — death of the Emperor Franc i.s, 
and unchanged policy of, 244— law regard- 
ing state criminals, 245— extension of the 
railway mama to, ib — extension of rail- 
ways in, 1841, 2.')1— effect of the refusal of 
the promised constitution in, 257— influ- 
ence of her prcpoiideiRiice in the Diet. 258 
— supportcil by the Catholic states, ib — 
lior jealousy of Russia, 259— attitude of, 
toward France, 1832, 313, 314 — interven- 
tion in Romagna, 1831, 314— and again iii 
1832, 316 — siijiports Prusbia on tlie Ant- 
werp question, 343— but coiiipellcd to le- 
mam quiet, 348 — measures of, against the 
Polish refugees in Switeerland, 363— a 
party to the Congress of Mmitz-Qraetz, 364 
—-statistics of army of, 3(}5 note — reasons 
of, agniiibt disuriiniig, 1834, 368— her sym- 
patliy with the absolutists in Spain, v. 100 
— neclincs iorecognj.se tlmQiiceii of Spain, 
111— commercial treaty with England, 
263— views of, i-egiii’ding Rus.sia and Tur- 
key, 1839, 268— a i>arty to treaty for settle- 
ment of the East, 269— military prepara- 
tions to cnforco it, 270, 272— naval force 
li>r operations in Syria, 272 — a party to the 
treaty of March 1841, regarding the Darda- 
nelles, 280-ra pariy to the occupation of 
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Austria, continued. 

Cracow, 311— reception of the Duke of Or- 
leans in, 312— measures of, against the 
refugees In Switzerland, 814-^demands the 
expulsion of Louis Napoleon from Switzer- 
land, 853— amnesty proclftimed in Italy by, 
&c., ib.— sides with BnKlwd on tlie Eastern 
question, 885— propomfi of army to popu- 
lation in, Vi. 167— position of, toward Eng- 
land, 1641, 281 — proportion of children at 
school in, 314 note— ])ropo.sed share of, in 
partition of Turkey, 334— Kilass from which 
tlie army is drawn in, vii. 233— details of 
army of, 236 note— effects of the monetary 
crisis in England on, 303— negotiations 
with, regarding the slave trade, 138— policy 
of, in her Polish provinces, lOTciSjrco. — con- 
duct of, during the insufrection in Gallicia, 
201 — retreat of her troo])8 from Cracow, 202 
—recaptures it, 203— annexation of Crtf- 
cow, ih . — her conduct in the insurrection, 
204-— formal cession of Cracow to, 331 — 
views and policy of, 1847, in the Payml 
States, 342, 343— <diarge brought by -Pal- 
merston against, in regard to Italy, 360 — 
policy of, toward Switzerland, 352 — sup- 
ports the Swiss conservatives, 355, 356 — a 
party to the proposed league against Eng- 
land, 860— entry of troops of, into Modena, 
viii. 70— forces of, in Italy at outbreak of 
revolution, 71 — feeliug in Lombardy on 
her rule, 72 — the Pope declares war against, 
80— the war with Sardinia, 81 et.Mq.-~- 
difficulties of Radetsky from distracted 
state of, l>9— renew'al of the war with Sai- 
dinia, 111— forces for it, 112— armistice 
coTiclude<l, 120 — intervention of, at Lc.g- 
horn, 123— oc.cupation of Bologna, 124— 
peace concluded with Sardinia, 132— had 
previously agreed to the sepamtion of 
Loiiibardy, ib. — different races in, 137 — 
population of empire by race, 138 note — 
statistics of German, 140 note— commerce 
of, 1831-45, ib. note— peculiar military sys- 
tem of, 142— views of, at the general Diet, 
155 — increasing jealousy at the central 
government, J176 — breach between them, 
178 — ^views of, on the German constitution, 
180— withholds her Concurrence from the 
Prussian constitution, 185— measures of, 
against Prussia, 188— dissension between 
them i-egarding Hcsse-Cassel, i6.— treaty 
with Russia, 189— the Olnuitz Convention, 
190— accedes to settleuicnt of Sclileswig 
question, 192— liberal excitement in Vien- 
no, 199 et tumults in the capital, 200 
et resignation of Mettemich, 201— pro- 

gress of revolution, 202— coinincnceinent 
. of troubles in Bohemia and Hungary, 203 
et seg. — suppression of the revolt in the 
former, 205 et seq. — couiniencenient of the 
revolt in Hungary, 206— constitution for 
the latter, 207— general constitution for 
the empire, ift.— animosity of races in, 208— 
hostility of Hungarians to Austrians, ib. — 
concilintoiy measures of government, 209 
— lldelity of the Croats, 46.— increased dis- 
turbances in Vienna, 46.— flight of the em- 
peror from Vienna, 210— fresh revolution- 
ary movements in Vienna, 211 — proclama- 
tion frnm Innspruck, 46.— Ihlclity of the 
army, 212— rupture between Magyars uud 


Croats, 46. — meeting of the Hungarian 
deputies, and their proceedings, 213 — 
meeting of Constituent Assembly, 214 
—return of the emperor to Vienna, 46. 
—differences with the Hungarian govern- 
ment, 215— parties in Hungary, 216 et Mtj. 
—preparations tor war, 221— plans of, 222 
—appointment of Lamberg In Hungary, 
Ac., 223— Hungary declared in a state of 
siege, 225 — the insurrection in Vienna, %b. 
et teq. — ^murder of Latour, 228— conduct of 
the Constituent Assembly, 229'— retire- 
ment of the emperor tpO^utz, 46. — march 
of Jellochich on et seg.- cap- 

ture of the city, 282 tegr.— execution of 
Blum, &c., 237— Schwartzenberg ministry, 
46.— resignation of th6 emperor, andacces- 
sion of Francis Joseph, 238— proclamation 
by the nevi^Wperor, 46.— new constitu- 
tion, 239— tlieHungRiion war, 240 et aeq . — 
execution of .Blthiany,'^8i<^Welden ap- 
pointed to command o^nst the Hungar- 
ians, 255r-HnngarianB declfue their inde- 
pendence. 256— desperate condition, and 
resolves lo seek, the aid of. Russia, 257— 
continued disasters, 258->-capitulation of 
Georgey, and close of the war, 279 et seq. 
—execution of the leaders, 281— jealousy 
between, and Russia after the war, 282 — 
demands of, for expulsion of Hungarian 

. refugees from Turkey, 317— the represen- 
tative of, absent from Wellington’s Mineral, 
330— final results of the French Revolution 
to, 858. ' 

Austria proper, education and crime in, iv. 
222 note. 

Anstriaiis, their mode of lighting the Turks, 

ii. 340. 

Austrian empire, representative institutions 
inapplicable to the, i. 35. 

Austrian Poland. — See Gallicia. 

Auticliamp, count, force under, for invasion 
of Si)aln, ii. 287. 

Autos-da-fe, abolition of, in Spain, ii. 3:U. 

Auxerre, insuiTection at, 1834, iv. 376— re- 
form banquet at, vii. 131 — resistance to 
tlie new valuation in, 146. 

Ava, advance of the British toward, vi. 
191. 

Avaray, the duke d’, made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 93. 

Avellino, revolutionary movement at, ii. 364. 

Aventura, crew of tlie, liberated at Algiers, 

iii. 130. 

Averse, qapitulation of, to the Austrians, ii. 
41. 

Avezzona, revolt of, at Genoa, viii. 122 — 
breaks the armistice, 46.— letter from, to 
Lord Hardwicke, 123 note— heads tlie iti- 
Burgciits at Rome, 126. 

Avignon, murder of Marshal Brune at, i. 100 
—railway from Marseilles to, v. 346. 

Avray, the duke d*. resignation of, iv. 99. 

Aya, defeat of the Turks at, 11. 414. 

Ayons, institution of, in Turkey, ii. 830L 

J^ylesbiiiy, election of 1S30 for. iii. 893. 

Aylmer, lord, recalled from Canada, vi. 17. 

Ayiiiar, general, during the revolt at Lyons, 
1834, iv. 375. 

Ayr, reform riots at, 1631, iv. 33 — ^intended 
rising in, 1848, vii. 295. 

Aytoun, W. E., the poems of, i. 257. 
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Azarta, general, capitulation of, at Genoa, Azof, regiment of, destroyed before Varna, 
viii. 122. iii. 27. 

Azeglio, marquis d', influence of the works Aznm, captuie of, by the French, vil 
or, viL 836. IB7. 


B 


Baband-Urlbiin, IL, viU. m. 

Babylone, barracks of, captured by the in> 
surgents, iii. 14p. 

Bach, M., mlnistev of Justice, viii. 210, 237— 
measures of, dttrtng, insurrection of Vien- 
na, 228. 

Bachelora, the, in ihe'Hetairia, ii. 857. 

Bacheluz, general, a leader of the conspiracy 
in the army, il. 112. 

Bade settlements, oxtendoKtAi^ the American 
banks in the, .and enmltynf the democrats 
at this, vi. 

Backhouse, mram, vii. 47— the artillery un- 
der, at JugduUuck, 40. 

Baekwoodsmen, the American, vi. 61. 

Baden, contributions fi-om France to, i. 109 
note— the princess of, married to the Em- 
peror Alexander, il. 60— representative in- 
stitutions in, iv. 11.5— ‘revolutionary excite- 
ment, Ac., in, 1831, 135— votes of, in the 
Germanic Diet, 217 note — population and 
military contingent, 219 note— establisli- 
ment of representative assembly in, 224 — 
8iip)>ro88ioii of newspapera in, 240— anny 
of, 365 note— statistics of, viii. 140 note 
— a member of the Eollverein, 144 — 
concessions of government of, 1848, 149 — 
revolt under Struve In, 175— accejits the 
Germanic constitution of 1848, 181— re- 
newed insurrection in, 183— its suppres- 
sion, 184. 

Bacna, defeat of the Christines at, v. 203. 

Baeza, defeat of Carlists at, v. 224. 

Bagdad, populatiijn of. ii. 331 note— cholera 
in, 394— establishment of academy at, v. 
2G8. 

Engot, Sir C., governor-general of India, vi. 
280 note. 

Bahama, free negro labour in, v. 48. 

Baiboui, subinissiou of, to the Russians, iii. 
47— evacuated by them, i6.— occupied by 
the Turks, 48 — their defeat at, ih. 

fiaillie, Joanna, the poems and dramas of, i. 
227. 

Baillot, M., iii. 140 note. 

Bailly, tliu marquis dc, iii. 77. 

Bajazeth, overrun by the Russians, iii. 37 — 
defeat of the Turks at, 46. 

Baku, capture o^ by the Russians, ii. S49. 

Bakers, reforms regarding, in Turkey, v. 207. 

Bolaguer, retreat of the royalists from, ii. 
252. 

Bala-Hissor, entry of Shah Soojali into the, 
vi. 237— importance of possession of, by 
the British, 248— its neglect by them, ib. 
— 4t8 strengthening urged by the engineers, 
ib. note— proposed removal of the troops 
into the, 256— evacuation of, by the Brit- 
ish, 260— the neglect to occupy, 269. 

Balanzat, brigadier, made minister -at -war, 
ii. 241. 

Balbek, position of Ibrahim Pacha at, v. 


Balbi, his estimate of the population of 
China, vii. 2. 

Balbo, comte di, influence of the works of, 
viL 888. 

B&le, the railway to, vii. 136— growfh of ra- 
dicalism in, 352— decision of, on the Siin- 
derbund, 854— neuter in the contest be- 
tween the Radicals and Sunderbund, 358. 

Balkan, defensive line of the, ii. 341— diffi- 
culties presented by it, 342— the country 
between it and Constantinople, 342— de- 
fences of the, 343 — description of the 
asses of the, iii. 58— preparations of Die- 
itc'h for passing it, 59. 

Balkh, route to India by, vi. 208. 

Ballarat, the gold-flclds of, viii. 327. 

Ballart, M., attack on, ot Brest, ii. 116. 

Bailasteros, general, measures recommend- 
ed in 1820 by, i. 349— during the attack of 
the Giianl on Madrid, ii. 248 — forces under, 
in 1823, 287 — capitulation of, to the French, 
292— Junction of, with Kiego, 290. 

Ballingarry, rising of Smith O’Brien at, vii. 
301. 

Ballini, general, heads the insurgents at Bo- 
logna, viii. 124. 

Ballot, the, petition in favour of, iv 16— 
would only increase cormi»tion, 75— one of 
the objects of the Radicals, v. 1 — one ,of 
the points of the charter, vi. 80— establish- 
ed in France by cunstituiiou of 1848, viii. 

' 60. 

Btillybay, great popish meeting at, iii. 337. 

Balmaeeda, captured by the Carlists, v. 107. 

Baltic, the Russian navy in the, ii. 24— the 
storm of Nov? 1824 in the, 47 — the Russian 
navy in the, 1886, vi. 28. 

Baltic states, statistics of exports to the, iii. 
236. 

Baltic trade, British and foreign shij^ping 
employed in the, iii. 233. 

Baltimore, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 59. 

Bamberg, democratic excitement in, 1831, iv. 
135. 

Bamford, trial and sentence of, for sedition, 
ii. 149 — on military training among the 
Radicals, 154 note. 

Damian Pass, the, vi. 208, 209— occupation 
of, by the British, 241— cticcks of tlie Brit- 
ish in, 242, 243 — defeat of Dost Mahoniined 
at, 243 — ^tbe British captives sent to, vii. 
45. 

Bancroft on the English language, i. 160. 

Bandou, insun-ectiouary gathering at, 1822, 
ii. 194. 

Bangalore, road from Madras to, vii. 108 
note. 

Banishment, expedience of punishing politi- 
cal ofTences with, i. 158. 

Bank acts for Scotland and Ireland, tlie, 1845, 
vi. 832. 

Bank cash pa 3 'ment bill, debate on the, 1821, 
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Bank charter, bill for renewal of the. v. S3— I rates of interest, Oct. 1847 to Nov, 1848, 


aripiinents against it, 34— and for it, ih.— 
reflections on this debate, 3S— renewal act, 
effect of, in stimulating industry, 56. 

Bank charter act, 1844» vi. 328 et seq.—itfi in- 
fluence on the railway and other specula- 
tions, 835— operation of it In the crisis of 
1847, 202— defence of it in 1847 by Sir R 
Peel, 265— suspension of it, 277— reflections 
on this, 27tt — great and immediate eifoct of 
it, 280-^uecn’B speech on Its suspension, 
ib.— Sir B. Peel’s statement on it, 281 el 
seq . — answer of Lord George Bentinck, 4 ec ., 
282— report of the parliamentary commit- 
tees on it, 281 — ^reifectiona on the debate 
on it, ib.— objects of Sir R. Peel in it, 809 
— eifectH which have followed it, 310 — ^how 
it inflamed speculation, ib. 

Bank restriction act. debates on the, 1819, 
1. 188— the committee on it, ib.— its alleged 
influence on the national distress, 1830, iii. 
3T0~Gitiham on its effects. 379— and Mr 
Baring, d£c., 381 note— fall of prices caused 
by it, and influence of this in compelling 
repeal of taxes, 386. 

Bank of Belgium, cash payments suspended 
by, 1848. viii. 147. 

Bank of England, discussion in parliament 
in 1816 T(‘.garding the resumption of cash 
I)ayments by, i. 63 et seq. — its prosperity, 
1818, 174— Its increased issues, ib.— debates 
on tlie rcsmnption of cash ])aymi)nia, 175 
et its petition against the resumption 
of cash payments, 190— its circulation, 1814 
to 1617, 194— metallic dram on it, 1817-18. 
li. 142— cflTectH of the act for the resump- 
tion of cash payments on its issues, 144— 
its issues, 1818 22, ib. note— its discounts, 
1808-22, 145 note— its cin^ulation, 1817-20, 
202— and 1824, iii. 219— jiurchnse of the 
military and naval pensions by it, 223— its 
circulation, Ac , 1824-5,251— drain of specie 
from it, caused by tlio Hoiith Aineric.in 
speculations in 1825, 254, 262 and note— 
pressure on it, 262— measbres of govern- 
ment, 263— increased issues, 1825, 288 — 
bullion in, 1823-4. 292 — pimsuro on it, 
1825, tb — sni)pression of the small notes, 
ib — circulation of notes, 1818 32, os coia- 
jiared with exports, Ac., 294 iiot« — act 
authorising establishing counlrj’ branches, 
296 — additional issues and loans, 310— re- 
duction in its notes, 376— run on it, 1832, 
Iv. 52 — effect of the bank charter act re- 
garding its notes, v. 56 — circulation of, 
1832-6, 57 note— restriction of its issues, 
899, 400— evils of its paper being convert.- 
ible, 400— and ^ven by it to United State.s 
Bank, 1638, vi; 60 — effects of distress of 
1839 on its circulation, Ac. , 65— averages 
of, 1838-40, 66 note— contraction of them, 
1840, f>6— drain of gold, Ac. , from it, 1842, 
Ac., 282— fall in its circulation, tb.«— bul- 
lion and circulation of, 1840-5, 310 and note 
— Peel’s proposed changes in it ,329 — bullion 
in, issues, rales of discount, Ac., 1844, 335 
and note— drain of gold, Ac., fioin, 1846-7, 
viL 261 and note— proceedings of, during 
the crisis of 1847, 261— increased discounts, 
266 — raising of discount and other pro- 
ceedings, Aug. 1847, 276— Its'perilousiitute, 
277— Buspeusiou of the charter act, 4b.— its 


280 note— preparations against the Char- 
tists at, 297— arain of gold from, 1856, 806 
—variations in gold held by it since act of 
1844, 310. 

Bank of France, discounts, Ae., of the, 1831, 
iv. 139— rise in value of shares of, 1836, v. 
304— and 1837 to 1841, 848 note— measures 
of, on the crisis of 1846, vii. 864— enlarged 
issues of notes authorised, 365— circula- 
tion, specie, Ac., 1846-7, SAA note— state 
of, 1848, viii. 12— cash payments suspend- 
ed, 13— efforts, Ac., of, 1848, ib. 

Bank of Ireland, act of 1846 regarding the, 
vi. 332. 

Banks, fkilnre of, in Russia, il. 47— country, 
failures of, 1825, iii. 262— their stability, 
264— state of the, opening of 1820, 287— 
pressure on the, 1825, and its causes, 292 
— the Scottish, their circulation, and sta- 
bility during 1825, 296— defence of them by 
Sir Walter Scott, 297— run on the, urged by 
O’Connell in 1830, 394 — of issue, regula- 
tions of the new bank charter act regard- 
ing, v. i3— public companies for, in France, 
346 note— restriction of paper issues of the, 
.399, 400 — private, circulation of, 1834-6, 
406 note — joint-stock, mania for, 1835-6, 
406— number of, in the United States, lpl4, 
vi 47 — failures of, 1811 to 1820, ib. — gene- 
ral prudence of, in the United States, 48— 
statistics of them, ih. and note— jealon.sy 
of them, on the part of the democratic 
]>arty, 52— measures of General Jat'kson 
against them, tb. — causes of complaint 
against them, ib.— enmity to tlieir exten- 
sion in the back settlements, 58 — com- 
mencement of the crusade, ib. — crash 
among them, 55— New York petition in 
favoiur of, tb. — increased madness of the, 
in the West, 50 — their operations, 67 — 
treasury order regarding cash payments, 
ib. — ^general crash among them, 1837, 68 — 
increased measures against them, 59— gen- 
eral suspension of them, 60 — effect in Can- 
ada of Jackson’s crusade against them, 89 
— tlie joint-stock, of Great Britain, circu- 
lation of, 1836, 65 — statistics of, in India, 
171 note— the Amencan, effects of their 
distress in Great Britain, 287 — private, the 
act of 1844 as regaitls, 329— absence of run 
on, in the crisis of 1847, vii. 262— failures 
of, 1847, 277 — suspension of cash payments 
by the, in France, viii. 13. 

Dank notes, sudden contraction of, and its 
elfectH,'i. 49 — committee on preventing for- 
gery of, 183— circulation of, in Phigland, 
1816-19, ii. 142 note — circulation of, 1818 
to 1822, 144 not(!— circulation of, 1817 to 
1820, 202— cirauluiion of, in England, as 
compared with price of wheat, 1820-24, iii. 
219 note— and of wheat and cotton, 1815- 
25, ib. note — circulation of, in* England, 
1824-5, 251 — alleged over-issues of, 1825, 
288— preference of, to coin, 290— circuJ.i- 
tion of, compared with price of wheat, 
1818-26, 320 note- diminished circulation 
of, 378— circulation of, 18'30 to 1833, v. 29 
note— proposed declaration of them a legal 
tender, 34— circulation of, 1832-6, 67 note 
—contraction of, 1840, vl. 66—1837-41. ib. 
note— small circulation of, in India, 171— 
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Bank notes, eontinwsd. lien ministry, L 105~law against seditiooB 

circulation of, 1889, Ac., 282— incneased cries introduced by, 118. 
circulation of. 1840-44. 810— circulation of, Barbas, Armand, a leader of the Soci6i4 dee 


as regulated by act of 1844, 109, 329— total 
circulation of, under Feel’s acts, 332 note 
—circulation of, 1844, 835—1844 to 1840, ib. 
note— contraction of, by bank charter act, 
vii. 279 — table of circulation of, 1844-61, ib. 
note — enlarged issue of, in France,* 1847, 
365—1840-7, 366 note— circulation of. in 
bVance, 1848, viii. 14— made inconvertible 
in Belgium, 1848, 147. 

Bank stocks, high prices of, 1824, ill. 251. 

Bankers, over-issues of the, alleged, as the 
cause of the crisis of 1825, iii. 288 — ^private, 
new act regarding number of partners, 296 
— ^prosperity of the, in France, Iv. 81— the 
country, alarm of, on the bank act, vL 328. 

Banking, Adam Smith on, ii. 187— mania for, 
in the western United States, 1837, vi. 56. 

Banking companies, new, 1825, ill 25A note. 

Banking department of the Bank, the, as 
arranged by act of 1844, vi. 329. 

Banking system, the, in Scotland and Ire- 
land, iii. 206. 

Bankes, Mr, opimses the grant to Canning’s 
fonflly, iii. • 329— ailments of, against 
Catholic emancipation, 348— vote of, on 
the ^ddi-esB, 1830, 377 — and on the civil 
list. 1830, 403. 

Bankhead, Dr, physician to Lord Castle- 
i*eagh, il. 208. 

Bankruptcies, reduced number of, in 1818, 
1. 174— increase of, 1819, ii. 146— number 
of, in Great Britain, 1834 to 1841, vi. 68. 
and note— number of, in France, 1838, Ac., 
68— commercial, 1847, vii. 276— UKuease 
of, during 1847, and subsequent years, 
?8ri— number of, in Berlin, 1848, viii. 173. 

Biinkruptcy cases, increase of, in Chaucei-y, 
lii. 281 note. 

Bafios, Lojicz, appointed captain-general of 
Navarre, li. 356. 

Ba])tist missionaries, the, connection oL 
with the slave insurrection of 1831, v. 45-s- 
in the West Indies, vi. 112. 

Baraguay d’llilliers, general, operations of, 
in Algeria, vii. 180— a candidate fur the 
vice-presidentship, viii. 332— alviiointcd to 
command in Paris, 348. 

Barante, M., appointed to the ministry of 
the interior, 'i. 91 — ^made a councillor of 
state, 309— supported by the Doctnnaires, 
il. 87— course followed by, after the fall 
of Decazes, 98 — dismissed ftum the Coun- 
cil of State, 11.5— one of the Doctrinaires, 
iii. 113— a writer for the daily press, 211 — 
the works of, 193. 

Bai-badoes, great hurricane In, 1831, v. 44. 

Barbara, captain, and Murat, i. 136— betrays 
him, 137. ^ 

Biu'barians, the conquests of the, ii. 317 — 
their settlements in Kastcrii Europe, 318 
—successive inroads of, into Austria, viii. 
138. 

Barbarin, captured by the Christinos, v. 229. 

Barbarous tribes, tendency to migration 
among, i. 38. 

Barbastro, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 
216. 

Barbe MarTiois, M., a member of the Biche- 
I’yL. VIII. 


Baisons, v. 862 — ^heads the insurrection of 
12th May, 45.— taken prisoner, 45.— trial 
of, 864 — his convictloq and sentence, 46.— 
views of, jn the conspiracy, 865— liberation 
of, viii. , 6— during the revolt of May 15, 
38— appointed by mob to pravisional gov- 
ernment, 89 — taken prisoner, 46.— impli- 
cated in the revolt of J une, 53. 

Barcelona, conspiracy in, 1817, i. 339— exe- 
cution of political prisoners at, lel9, 342 
—proclamation of uie Constitution at 350 
— violence of the people against the priests 
in, 357— arrests of royalists at, ii. 232— the 
CoinnmneroB in, 236 — ^ravages of yellow 

, fever in, 237 — contests between the royal- 
ists and republicans in, 242— bolds out for 
the revolutionists, 292 — atrocities of the 
mob in, v. 187, 188— demands of Junta of, 
190— fresh outbreak in, 194. 

Bardaxi, Don Eusebio, becomes minister of 
foreign aftairs, li 231. 

Baring. Mr Alex., on the commercial crisis 
of 1825, vii. 284 and note. 

Baring, Sir F , chairman of the committee 
on the bank charter act, vii. 284. 

Baling, H., a lord of the treasury, 1841, vi. 
280 note. 

Baring, Mr T., argument of, against bank 
charter act, 1847. vii 282— a member of 
tho committee on it, 284. 

Baring, Hon. W., secretary of board of con- 
tml, 1641, vi. 280 note. 

Baring, Mr, arguments of, against the con- 
tinuance of the income-tax, i. 50 — at Aix- 
la-Chapclle, 298— petition on free trade 
presented by, ii. 168— speech of, on the 
resumption of cash payments, 185— aj-gu- 
ments of, against the suxipression of small 
notes, iii. 291 — motion by, on the cur- 
rency, 1830, 381 and note — speech of, on 
tho abandonment of the sinking fund, 883 
ct seq. — attack on his liouse by the reform 
rioters, iv. S3 — proposed as chancellor of 
tlie exchequer, 61 — arguments of, in favour 
of the bank charter act, v. 34 — president 
of board of trade, 1835, 4U7 note— argu- 
ments of, against retention of income-tax, 
vi. 344— illustration of the crisis of 1847 
by, vii. 262— speech of, on the commercial 
cri.sis of 1847, 46. 

Baring and Hope, Messrs, loans contracted 
for by, 1817, Ac., ii. 142. 

Bailey, produce of, in Franco, iii. 173 note 
— pices of, in England, 1822-5, 220 note- 
prices of, 1824-5, 251 note — )>i*oposed new 
duties on, 1827, 319, 78 — average price of, 
for forty-four years, 1827, 820— fall of 
prices of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note— proposed 
sliding scale of duties on, 291. 

Barlow, Sir George, concludes the Mahratta 
peac^vi. 173— recalled, tb. 

Barnsley, riots at, 1829, iii. 374. 

Barr.'Ueut., during tho Affghanistan expedi- 
tion, vi. 232. 

Barrac.kpore, the mutiny at, vi. 193— its 
suiqiression, 194. 

Barrera, a Cbristiuo general, atrocities of, iff 
174. 

. 2 B 
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Barrett, mi^lor-fifeneral, at the storming of 
the forts of Canton, vii. 14. - 

Barricade de Bt Meri, society osLlled, Iv. S7S 
note. 

Barrioades, the first, in Paris, iii. 100— how 
to attack, 1^. 

Banier fortresses, 'abandonment of the 
treaty regarding the, iv. 849. 

Barrington, Mr, on tlie state of Ireland, 
1833, V. 19. 

Barrol; Odillon, iii. 138— political banquet 
under, at Paris, 123— embassy of, to the 
Idng, 165— at the Hotel de Ville, iv. 69— 
faTours the attempt to revolutionise ‘ 
Spain, 108— and the mob, 122— his dismis- 
sal demanded by the Doctrinaires, and 
resisted by the Republicans, 123— tenders 
his resignation, but withdraws it, 128 — is 
leadiT of the Opposition in 1S31, 147— 
arguments of, for the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, 162— opposition of, to the 
civil list, 3 12— preparations for new in- 
surrection by, 329 — one of the deputa- 
tion to the king after the revolt of 8t Meri, 
337— on the law against assooiations, Sto- 
at the funeral of Lafayette, 378— iimiority 
against, ns president, 1834, .881 — votes 
for, as president, 1834, v. 283— declai-a- 
tlon of, in the Deputies, after tlie aeecs- 
aion of Thiers, 310— demand of Thiers 
regarding, 360— majority against, as presi- 
dent, ib.— attacks of the press on. 1839, 
363— views of, on the sulTrage, 1839, 372— 
supports the Thiers ministry, 877— joins 
the reform party, vii. 131— arguments of, 
on reform, 1841, 143— character of, 162— 
oppo.sition of, to the Jesuits, 195— heads 
the coalition against the Government, 371 
—speech of, at the Chateau Rouge baii- 

3 uet, 373— ou the affair of M. Petit, 376— 
eclaration of, regarding the procession, 
,'184 — appointed minister of the interior, 
392— orders the withdrawal of the trooiis, 
893— becomes premier, 894 — arguments of, 
agsunst single chamber in Assembly, viii. 
67 et seg — president of council under 
Louis ^^apbleon, 67— a membei^of Louis Na- 
poleon's cabinet, 332— at Biigeaud's Aine- 
ral, 341 — a member of the permanent 
commission, 345— formation of a ministry 
intrusted to, 350— on the revision of the 
constitution, ib. 

Barry, the new houses of parliament designed 
by, i. 258. 

Barslem, riots at, 1842, vi. 265. 

Barter, prevalence of, in France, 1848, 
viii. 7. 

Barth4, M., iii. 138— becomes minister of 
public instruction, iv. 128 — appointed 
minister ot ^us'tice, 143— arguments of, for 
the law against associations, 870— rcsigna- 
lion of, 872— becomes president of Court of 
Accounts, ib.— becomes minister of justice, 
V. 826— announcement of amnestjum tiie 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, ^., 327. 
Barthelemy, M., 1. 309— arguments of, for a 
change in the electoral law, 810, 31V 
Bartholdy's War in tlie Tyrol, on, iv. 287. 
Bartley, general, vii. 19. 

Barukzye clan, thei in Aff^hanistan, vi. 216. 
Barzykowsky, a member of the National 
Council of Poland, iv. 185. 


Basa, general, murder of, v. 188. 

Bascher, Charles de, muitler of, iv. 326. 

Basque proviiicecu political feeling prevalent 
in the, i. 824— their support of Don Carlos, 
v. 138— rising in his favour in, 142. 

Bassano, the dnke de, indemnity to, ii. 122 
note — becomes premier, v. 285 — over- 
thrown with his ministry, ib. 

Bassano, garrisoned by Radetsky, viii. 98. 

Bassein, storming of, viL 109. 

Bassenuan, M., on the state of Berlin, 1848, 
viii. 169 note— arguments of, against the 
Frankfort insu^ents, 176. 

Bassora, population of, iii. 331 note. 

Bastan, defeat of the Christinos in, v. 172. 

Bastard children, regulatipne of new poor* 
law regarding, v. 75— arguments against, 
tills, 76— amendment carried, ib. 

Bastia, capture of,vby the pi^ troops, iv. 
815. 

Bastide, M., violence of, ftt the Hotel de 
ViUe, iv. 89— and the Duke of Orioaus, 94— 
and the Polish banquet, vii. 140— minister 
of foreign atfaira, 1848, viii. 36 note— urges 
the appointment of Gavaignac, 45— min- 
ister of marine under Cavaignac, 51 note. 

Bastilc, post of the, captured by the Insur- 
gents, iv. 384— barricade of the, ■c.arricd by 
the troops, 385 — moniunent de la,. grant 
for, 360 note— place of the, inauguration 
of iiillar to Insurrection on, v. 380. 

Bath, reform riots at, iv. 45. 

Batht, joint-stock companies for, 1825, iii. 
253 note. 

Batlilany, connt, beads tlie Hungarian lib- 
erals, viii. 20.3— succeeds Kossuth, 215— 
conffrence with Jellachich, 216 — heads the 
aristocratic party, tb.— arrest and execu- 
tion of, 246. 

Bathurst, earl, on the detention of Napoleon 
at 8t Helena, 1. 68— arguments of, for the 
foreign enlistment bill, 207 et seq —resits 
on Canning’s appointment, iii. 313— l)o- 
comes president of the council, 327. 

Bathurst, Mr, becomes president of the 
Boanl of Control, ii. 180. 

Bathurst, Mr W. L. , stnick off as commis- 
sinner of the navy. iii. 381 

Bathurst, captain, killed at Navarino, ii. 429. 

Bati, the Tartar invasion of Russia by, ii. 20. 

Batta question, the, vi. 201. 

Bande, M., signs the protest against the or- 
donnanocs, iii. 138— becomes prefect of 
police, iv. 128. 

Baudin, admiral, bombardment of St Juan 
d’Ulloa by, v. 257 — at Naples, viii. 78. 

Buudiii, M., aids in the escape of Lavalotte, 
i. 133. 

Bandrand, general, recognition of, in Eng- 
land as ambassador from Louis Philippe, 
iv. 101. 

Bava, general, defeats the Austrians at Qoito, 
viii. 84, 93— movement of, on Govemolo, 
100— further movements of, 102— at Yal- 
eggio, 103— removed from the command, 
112— his intended plans, 114. 

Bavaria, position of the forces of, in France, 
i. 98— contributions friim France to, 109 
note— the queen of, ii. 60— the king of, liis 
death, 53— tlie crown-prin<‘e of, said to be 
a member of the Hetairia, 358— democratic 
excitement in 1831, iv. 135— votes of, in 
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Bavaria, continuid. 

the Germanic diet, 217 note — population 
and military contingent 219 note— eup- 
pressiun of newspapers^n, 239— army of, 
365 note— auxiliary force furnished to 
Greece by, 259— expansion of her paper 
cuiTciuiy by, vil. 283 — statistics of, viii. 
140 note— a member of tlie Zollverein, iv. 
242, viii 144— excitement in, on the French 
Revolution of 1848, 149— revolution in, 
o{>))usition to Prussia In, 152 — rejects 
the Germanic constitution of 1848, 160 — 
aids in suppression of revolt in Baden, 
184— withholds her coiicurrenoe from the 
Prussian constitution, 185— dissolution of 
Chamber, 186— a party to treaty with Rus- 
sia, ISO-systcm of prison labour in, 335. 

Bavoux, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Bayley, 3uttetworth, vL 199— opposes 
the abolition of half iMtta, 201. 

Bayley, Mr Justice, trial of Hunt, &e., be- 
fore, ii. 149. 

Bayona, colonel, surrender of Orhaizeta to, 
V. 151. 

Bayonet, atrocious form* of, employed by the 
Chnstiuos, v. 147 note. 

Bayonne, proposed railway from Paris to, v. 
346— rcHistaiiee to the new valuation in, 
vii. 14C— proposed railway from Paris to, 
154. 

Bazardjik, combat of, iii. 21. 

Bnz6, M., motion by, for censure on the gov- 
ernment, viii. 351— arrested, 355. 

Beauchamp, Alphonso, Fouche’s Memoirs 
compiled by, iii. 200. 

Beaumont, M. de, heads the violent royalists 
at Paris, iv. 321. 

Beaumont, Gustave de, a revolutionary 
leader, 1847, vii. 872. 

Beauvais, the bislio]) of, iii. 105. 

Beauvois, M. Joss4 de, i. 119. 

BebutofT, prince, occupies Akhalzikh, iii 37 
—defence of Akhalzikh by, 39 cC scg. — at 
Debreezin, viii. 271. 

Bechir, the emir, convention between, and 
the allies, v 277. 

Bedeau, general, occupies Tlemsen, vii. 181 
— defeats Abd-el-Kader, ih — defeat of the 
Moors by, 183— conference with tlie Ma- 
rocco chief, ib. — during the insurrection 
of 1848, 393— a member of the provisional 
government, 400. note— during the insur- 
rection of June, viii. 44— wounded, 49— 
foreign minister under Gavaiguac, 51 note 
— arrested, :i55. 

Bedford, state of corporation of, vi. 6. 

Bedwin, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Beclworth, riots at, 1820, iii. 374. 

Beef, fall in, 1818 to 1S22, ii. 125 note — com- 
parative consumption of, in France and 
England, iii. 172— prices of, 1824-.'», 261 
note— fall of prices of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 
note — imi»orted, proposed new tariff on, 
296 note— fall in price of, 1841 to 1845, 355 
note. 

Beer, rise in the duty on, i. 62— alleged di- 
minished consumption of, v. 413. 

Beer duty, repeal of the, lS30||iii 382. 

Bceralston, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. * 

Beethoven as a comiioser, iv. 299. 

Beet-root siignr, dtscussiun on duties on, in 
France, vii. 132. 


Befort, abortive conspiracy at, 1822, ii. 226. 

Begging, prevalence of, in Ireland, iii. 265. 

Beguin, M., returned to the Deputies in 
1817, L 2 $ 0 . ^ ' 

Beh-Meru, defeat of the British at, vL 257. 

Behrend, attack by the mobjoil, viii. 168. 

Bejar, defeat of the Carlists at, v. 225., 

Belascoin, surrendered to the Christinos, 
V. 229. 

Belfast, Increase of, since the Union, v. 62 
note — proposed refonii of corporation of, 
vi. 20 — foundation of secular uoUege of, 
347. 

Belgian loan, discussion on the, 1832, v, 6. 

Belgians, queen of the, dowry of, v. 326. 

Bclgide, the duke de, dismissed from office, 
ii. 249. 

Belgium, cfiTects of the alliance of France 
and England on, i. 4— position, &c., of the 
forces of, in France, 98— designs of France 
on, iii. 131— stale of, and its disposition, 
1830, iv. 109— causes of discord, 110 — the 
revolutionary party, and its increase by 
the French Revolution, ib. — comincnce- 
nicnt of the Revolution, 111— progress of 
the insurrection, tfr. —negotiations of in- 
surgents with king, 112— demands of the 
leadcra of the Uevolntion, ib. — king's 
speeidi on opening the Chambers, 113— the 
army directed on Brussels, t&. — its defeat, 
and retreat on Aiitiveip, 114— spread of 
the insurrection, and separation fromfiol- 
land decreed, 115 — jealousy excited in 
Europe by the revolution in, 120— compe- 
tition for crown of, and its final sejiarution 
fioin Holland, 129— crown offered to Duke 
dc Nemoura, and refused, 130— jirotocol 
fixing its limits, ib, — feeling in England on 
refusal of its crown by Louis Philippe, 131 
7 — its weak and distracted state, ib. — dan- 
ger of war between, and Germany, 134— 
want of jtroparation in, and deienceless 
state of, 148 — what the London Congress 
should have done regarding, 149— views of 
' France and England, i6. — reasons which 
led them to support her, ib — Prince Leo- 
pold elected king of, 150— change this elec- 
tion made in the views of, ib —change in 
policy of Great Britain regarding, 151 — 
change in language of Franco and England 
regaming Luxembourg, f6.— negotiations, 
and secret treaty bctw'ecn these powers, 

152— Holland declares war, ib.— her forces, 

153— their defeat, ib — ^intervention of the 
French, 154— aiinistice, and withdraw'al of 
the French, ib. — acquiescence of the 
Noithern Powers in tlie intervention, ib. 
—advantages gained by Holland by the in- 
vasion. 155 — final arrangements proposed 
by the conference, tb. — excitement caused 
in Paris by the intervention in, 166— the 
revolution in, its effect in Germany, 238 — 
convention for cession of Antw'er)) to, 342 
— siege and Capture of Antwerp, 345 et aeq. 
— reasons of, for desiring accoinmodation, 
348— treaty with Holland, ib —abandon- 
ment of the barrier treaty, 349— resolution 
of Congress of Muntz Gruetz regaixling, 364 
— proii'osed railway from Paris to, v. 846— 
affairs of, 1838, 354— military preparations, 
and views of the republicans, ib. — ^views 
of the English cabinet, 355— obstinacy of 
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Belgium, eontinutd. 

the Belgians, and preparations Qf France 
and Prussia, 356-ruilure of bank of Biiis- 
sels, and settlcunem of the question, ib. 
—views of the republicans regarding Lim- 
bouK, Ac., 865— panic in, and failure of 
the bank of, 1888, vi. 68— increase of ex- 
ports to, 1837-40, a89— prosperity of, 1847, 

vii. 283— miles of railway in, 290 note- 
proposed railway from Paris to, 154— at- 
tempt of the French to revolutionise, 1848, 

viii. 23— acknowledgment of the French 
republic by, 25 — effects of the French re- 
volution of 1848 In, 146 — monetary and 
^commercial crisis in, 147— system of pri- 
‘ son labour in, 335. 

Belef, death of the Empress Elizabeth at, ii. 
55. 

Belief, impossibility of unity of, vii. 359. 

Bell, Mr, the affair of the Vixen, vi. 39 et seq. 

Belleisl^ imprisonment of the insurgents of 
June in, viii. 49. 

Belliard, general, reception of, in Austria, as 
ambassador from Louis Philippe, iv. 102— j 
French minister at Brussels, 162 — evacua- i 
tioii of Belgium by, 154. 

Bollido, general, capture of Gorveiu by, il 
243. 

Belhi, general de, saved by the Duchesse 
d’Angouldme, i. 140. 

Belluno, the duke of, see Victor. 

BeloOchees, the capture of Kholat by, vi. 242 
—in Scinde,'vii. 61. 

Beloocliistan, expedition of Napier into, vii. 
55. 

Bclvidhre, colonel, forces under, viii. 114. 

Bern, general, character of, viii. 232— during 
the dcfen<‘.e of Vienna, 234— forces under, 
in Transylvania, 241— operations and suc- 
cesses there, 243— operations of, in Tmn- 
sylvunia, 249— succes8e.s there, 251— ^forces 
under, 264— the supreme coinm.md offered 
to, 270— disasters of, in Transylvania, 272 
—defeated at tSegeswar, 273— and finiilly at 
Hermaiistadt, »6. — at battle of Teinesvar, 

• 275— iealousy of Georgey, 277— interview 
between them, 278— liis flight, ib. — takes 
icfuge in Tui-key, 280— becomes Mussul- 
man, 318. * 

Benaugleii, armed muster of Catholics at, iil. 
375. 

Benavarre, defeat of the Constitutionalists 
at, li. 251. 

Bcncoolen, cession of, to the Dutch, vi. 199. 

Benexentum, revolutionary movement in, i. 
369. 

Bengal presidency, finances of, 1839 52, vi. 
160 note — the Zemindar system in, 165 — 
bank of, 171 note. 

Benkendorf, general, operations of, in Persia, 
iii. 10. 

Bentham, Jeremy, the works of, i. 255. 

Bentinck, Lord Geoi-ge, arguments of, for the 
com laws, vi. 367— arguments of, against 
the Irish coercion bill, 876— arguments of, 
against tlie change in the sugar duties, vii. 
223— views of, on Indaiid, 252— hi4 railway 
scheme for it, 253— division on the subject, 
256— his character, 257 et neg. -speech of, 
on theconiniennal crisis of 1847, 262—81^11- 
luents of, against bank charter act, 1 847, 282. 

Bentinck, Lord WiUiam, governor of Madras, 


vl. 173— recalled, i6.— governor-general of 
India, character of, 201— his first measures 
of economy, iA— further economical re- 
forms, 202— reauctiou of army, ib. — ab- 
straidiion of offlcera for civil situations, 203 
—abolition of suttee, i&.— destruction of the 
Tlmgs, 204— removal of civil forfeitures on 
conversion, ib.— political transactions, 205 
—restoration of passage by Red Sea, ib.— 
return to England, 206— failure of his abo- 
lition of flogging in the Indian army, vii. 
234 — treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, 51 
—visit of, to Bunicet Singh, 77. 

Bequests, church, law regarding in France, 
1. 285. 

Beranger, his songs in favour of Napoleon, 

ii. 88— the songs of, iii. 207— supports the 
Orleanists, iv. 66— eflbrts of, on behalf of 
the Duke of Orleans, 88— efforts of, to re- 
strain the crowd at the Hotel de Ville, 93 
— chosen vice-president of Deputies, 1831, 
148— letter from, to Louis Napoleon, v. 
382. 

Beranger, M., made a counc.illor of state, i. 
309— majority for, as vice-president of De- 
puties, iv. 357— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 
note. 

Berar, incorporation of, vii. 112. 

Berard, M , iii. 140 note. 

Berbes, M. de, vote for, for the Presidency, 

iii. 118. 

Beresford, marshal, ii. 360— efforts of, against 
the revolution in Portugal, and his retuvu 
to England, 961— return of the Britisk offi- 
cers to England with, ib. 

Borgariii, Bartolomeo, ii. 177 — dismissal of, 
by the queen, 175. 

Bergamo, revolt in, viii. 74. 

Bergato, fort of, stormed by the Sardinians, 
viii. 122. 

Berger, general, viii. 244. 

Bergman, general, garrisons Kara, iii 37. 

Berkd Monte, stonuing of, by the Austrians, 
viii. 95. 

Berlin, recent public buildings of, iv. 221— es- 
tablishment of university of, 237— estates 
of, demand of the freedom of the press by, 250 
— railway from, to Kotheii, ih —meeting of 
general estates of Prussia at, 251— demands 

' of the magistracy of, against the Puritans, 
253— demands ot the estates of, ib. —synod 
convoked in 1846 at, 254— decree, indem- 
nity claimed by the Americans for, v. 289 
—reception of the Dukes of Oi leans and 
Nemours at, 312— exeitcincnt in, on the 
French Revolution, viii. 1.50- tumult in, 
J51— conflict and suhniission of the king, 
V6.— riots in, on promulgation of the con- 
stitution, 165 — Wraiigul appointed to com- 
mand, 106— disorders, and conduct of the 
burgher giiai’d, 167— aspect of, after the re- 
volution, 173— state of siege terminated, 
186— congress summoned by Prussia at, 
188. 

Bennond, M. do, an adherent of the Duchess 
de Berri’s, taken prisoner, iv. 323. 

Bennuda, transportation of the Canadian in- 
Rurgents togivL 98— ilifflculty on their ar- 
rival there, 99— return of the Canadian pri- 
soners from, 101. 

Berinudez-Zen, see Zeo. 

I Bern, colonel, at Ostrolenka, iv. 205. 
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Bernard, general, becomes minister-at-war, 
V. 285, 316 note— directs the evacuation of 
Ancona, .354. 

Bernard, Martin, a leader of the Societe des 
Baisons, v. 361— trial of, 364— liberation of, 
viii. 6. 

Bomay, Louis Philippe at, 1832, iv. 861. 

Bembuig, representation of. in the Diet, iv. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note. 

Berne, excitement in, on the French revolu- 
tion, iv. 117 — aristocratic constitution of, 
vii. 351— growth of radicalism in, 352— d«- 
moc-ratic revolution in, 854 

Bernstorff, baron, at Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 298— 
count, at the Congress of Troppau, li. 86 — 
represents Frussiit at the Congress of Ve- 
rona, 258— his picture of the state of Ger- 
many, iv. 231— circular of, regarding the 
provincial estates, 234— character of, as a 
statesman, 286. 

Bern, the dulco de, made member of Cliam- 
ber of Peers, i. 94— views of, as to the or- 
dinance of ^pt. 5, 155— marriage of, 282 — 
bis character, iiv,., li. 89-lii8 previous his- 
tory, 90— his marringo to Caroline of 
Maples, ib. — sketch of hi.s assassin, 01— his 
assassination, i5.— his last moments, ib. — 
his death, 92— sensation it produced, 93 — 
Chantcuiibriand on it, ih. — funeral of, 98 — 
funeral service for, 1881, and tumult caused 
by it, iv. 141. 

Berri, the duchesse de, birth of her son, 
the Duke dc Bordeaux, ii. 113— her gene- 
rosity, 114— during the Three Days, iii. 14r» 
— during the retreat to the coast, 156 — at 
Valogiics, 157— at Cherbourg, 158— during 
the cholera at Paris, iv. 819— violent views 
of, .321— resolves on insurrectionai-y at- 
tempt in Prance, and repairs to Massa, ih . — 
sets sail for France, ^2 — ^her landing tliero, 
fA— abortive atteiiijvt at Marseilles, zb — 
resolves to cross France to Ija Yenddc, 323 
— cswipes into La Vendee, <5.— her attempt 
opi>osed by the royali.st committee, 324 — 
— slic nevertheless resolves on a rising, 325 
— its suppression, ib — lier adventures, 320 
— takes refuge in Nantes, ih — ^lier betrayal 
by Deutz, 327 — and arrest, 828 — imprison- 
ed in chateau of Blaye, ib.— results 1i» 
Louis Philippe of the defeat of her at- 
tempt, 351. 

Borryer, M., the defence of Ney by, I 127 rt 
«C 7 .— character of, iii. 114— arguments of, 
against the address, 119— offered office, but 
declines, 122— opposes the law against the 
Bourbons, iv. 169 — arguments of, against 
the abolition of the hereditary ]ieei'age, 104 
— heads the moderate royalists, 321— op- 
poses the attemfit of the Duchess dc Berri, 
324, 825— trial and acquittal of, 327 — aiTest 
of, .338— opposes the new b'ws against the 
press, 1836, v. .303— defene,e of tlie Gazette 
dc Prance by, 1841, vii. 141— character and 
influence of, 104 — opposes the constitution 
of 1848, viii. 60. 

BerthozOne, general, ilifhcnltics of, In Afiica, 
V. 331 — defeated there, ib. 

Bcrtin, M., letter from Chateaubriand to, iv. 
.339 note 

Bci'tin de Vaux, M., iii. 140, 145 notes — on 
tlic measures for redui'tion of the debt, 64 


—at the meeting at Lafltte's, 147— efforts 
of, to aareit the revolution, 151. 

Berton, general, heads the insurrection at 
Thouars, il. 225— his execution, 226. 

Bertrand, general, proscribed .in 181^.1. 98— 
at Bt Helena, ii. 129— at the reinterment of 
Napoleon, v. 884. 

Bertrand du Lys, Manuel, » member of the 
Cortes of 1822, ii. 240. 

Berzaglieri, the Piedmontese, viii. 85. 

Bes, general, at Novara, Viii. 118. 

Besanfon, Louis Philippe at, iv^ 146. 

Besborough, earl of, lord-lieutcriant of Ire- 
land, 1846, vii. 221 note. 

Besika, the French and English fleets in bay 
of, V. 272. 

Bessaralna, arrangements of Alexander for 
colonising, ii. 33 — establishment of mili- 
tiu-y colonics in, 34^ 

Bessuris, general, revolt of, v. 95— his exc- 
eiition, 96. 

Bcstuujif, Alexander, a Bussian conspirator, 
ii. 61, 62 note— heroism of, 73 note. 

BcKtoujif-Uumine, Michel, a leader of the re- 
\olt, ii. 68— condemned to death, 69 — his 
execution, 70. 

Bethmont, M., a member of the provisional 
government, vii 400 note— voles for, 1848, 
viii. 34 note — minister of public worsliip, 
1848, .36 n6te— minister of justice under 
Cavaignac, 51 note. 

Bethnal Green, riots of silk-weavers in, 1830, 
Iii. 369. 

Bettrimi, signora, viii. 85. 

Bewdley, partially disfninchised, iv. 21 note. 

Bexley, lord, iii 225 — chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, 314 note. 

Bcylan, battle of, v. 248. 

B<‘yrout, bombardment of, v. 273. 

Bfiootwal, seizure of, by the Ghoorkas, vi. 
174. 

Bhurti Bingli, a Ghooika chief, death of, vi. 
176. 

Bhurtpore, commeneement of the difference 
with the ra.jah of, vi. 195— increased dis- 
turbances, and interlercnec of the British, 
196— commencement of the war, and lorces, 
ih — difficulties of the siege, 197— the as- 
sault, 198— undue reduction of force alter 
war with, 199— expense of it, 200 

Biala, defeat of tlic Russians at, iv. 210. 

Bulassoa, scene at the passing of the, by the 
French, ii 288— ilcfeat of tlie Spanish re- 
fugees on the, iv. 109. 

Diddle, Mr, chairman of the United States 
Bank, \i. 53 — on the cltects ol“ General 
•Tackbon’s measures against the banks, 57. 

Bignon, M., on tlie capitulation of Fans ao 
regarded Ney, i, 128— in tho Chamber of 
1816, 275— a member of Tjouis Philippe’s 
first cabimit, iv. 99— resignation of, 124 — 
nrgUTiicnta of, on foreign affairs, 1S31, 157 
— motion 'by, on Poland, 159— ttrgumeut.s 
of, for the nlMdition of the hereditary peer- 
age, 162 — votes for, as president, 1834, v. 
283. 

Bija, a robber chieftain, overthrow of, vii. 
74. 

Bilbao, rising in favour of Don Carlos in, v. 
142— siege of, by the Carli.sta, and wound 
of ZuinalaeaiTegui before, 180— again be- 
sieged by tlie Carlists, 206. 
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Bill of pains Imd penalties, ih^ proceedings 
on the, ii. 177 — its fhllme, 170. 

Billault, M., ape^h of, on the address, 1848, 
vii. m. 

Bir, pxiQMiratlonaof the Turks at, v. 265. 

Bird, lieut, at the storming of the Bicka- 
bashee fort, vi. 258. 

'Birkenhead stediner, loss of the, viii. 325. 

Birmingham, intended insurrection in, i. 165 
— Radical meeting at, ii. 151 — proposed 
transference of the franchise from East 
Retford to, iii. 822— decision against this, 
327— motion for giving representation to, 
1830, 887— formation of tlie political union 
of,388— mcmbci's given to, iv 21 note— ju*e- 
purations for insurrection of the political 
unions of, 1831, 84— great meeting of the 
political unions at, the petition from, 
on tlie resignation of the Grey ministry, 52 ] 
note— the elections for 1833 in, v. 14— de- { 
claration of the political union against the { 
Grey ministry, 3.3— elections of 1835 in, 409 
—the Chartist riot in, 1839, vi. 82— Well- 
ington on it, i6.— antJ-corii-hiw association 
formed at, 84— small proportion of chil- 
dnm at sf'hool at, 814 note— the liankmpt- 
c.ies in, during 1847, vii. 285— high rate,/of 
infant mortality in, 313. 

Birnic, Mr, arre.(tt of the Cato^reet conspir- 
ators by, ii. 159. 

Births, legitimate and illegitimate, in Paris, 
iv. 140— bill for registration of, England, 
vL 27. 

Biscay, royalist insurrection in, ii. 289, 242, 
245. 

Bishops, effoits to intimidate the, on the re- 
fonn bill, iv. 39— motion against their sit- 
ting in the Peers, vi. 18— oppmse the bill 
for abolition of church-rates, 36. 

BiHho]t*s Castle disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Bishopncs, proposed abolitions of, in Ire- 
land, V. 23. ^ 

Bistrom, general, defeated before Varna, iii. 
26, 27. 

Bixio, M., viii. 832— minister of commerce, 
1848, 67. 

Blacas, M. de, prime -minister to Louis 
XV MI. at Ghent, i. 86— dismissed, — 

made member of Chamber of Peens, 93 — 
coiioordat with Home con<duded by, 282 — 
a leader of the Parti prOtre, iii. 75— beads 
tlio violent royalists ut Ilolyrood, iv. 321. 

Black Joke, affair of ibe, at Canton, vii. 10. 

Black Bea, the Russian fleet in the, ii. 24 — 
terms of treaty of Adnanoplo rogai'ding 
the, iii. 62— closing of the, to all war ships 
but Uiissian; v. 251' — stipulations of com- 
niereial treaty with England rcganbng, 
263— comiiiaiul of, given to Russia by trea- 
ty of Unkiar Skelessi, 397, .398. 

Blackburn, Mr, Irish attoniey-gencral, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

Blackburn, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Blackmore, chief-justice, trial of Meagher 
before, vii. .302. 

Blackwood's Magazine, rise of, i. 236— op- 

J loses the reform bill, iv. 35— views of, on 
reland, 1833, v. 28 note. 

Blagowich, general, joins the Hungarians, 
viii. 222. 

Blaise-Foumas, don, interim commander at 
Cadiz, ii. 343. 


Blake, captain, viii. 326 note. 

Blanc, Louis, liis account of the interview 
between Odillon Barrot and Charles X., 
ill. 156 — on the objects of the French 
liberals, 160 note— beads the liberal com- 
mittee in Paris, and bis character, v. 345— 
views and character of, vii. 163— declara- 
tion of, against the reform prueession, 385 
— opposes insurrection, 390 — appointed 
one of provisional government, 400— share 
of, in the Ateliers ^uliunaux, viii. 8— his 
real fault, 0 — ^socialist demonstration or- 
ganised by, 28— during tlie demonstration 
of March I7th, 29 — conspiracy in favour 
of, 30— dissensions between, and Lamar- 
tine, 32— votes for, 1848. 34 note— motion 
I by, against the executive cominissioii, 36— 
discontent of, 37— appointed one of pro- 
I visional government, 80— his trial nega- 
I tived, 40— rcpsrted by the commission us 
I accessory to the revolt, 68— withdraws to 
I England, 54. 

Blandford, the marquess of, motion by, on 
reform, 1830, iii. 387. 

Blanqiil, a leader of the Socidtd des Saisons, 
V. 362— trial and sentence of. 365— views 
of, in the conspiracy, ib . — liberation of, 
viii. 6— roception of Smith O’Brien ut his 
club, 22— heads the socialist denioiislra- 
tion, 2A 29— efforts of Lamartine to con- 
ciliate, 30— dissension between, and Ledru- 
Rollin, 31— a party to insun-ectioii of May 
15th, 37, SS-^appointed by the mob to pro- 
visional government, 80— implicated in the 
revolt of June, 53. 

Bloquihre, M., arrival of, in Greece, ii. 403 ‘ 
Blaye, chateau of, iinprisonment and aC' 
coiicherneut of the Duchess de Bern in, iv. 
328. 

Blessington’s Conversations wiili Lord By- 
ron, on,, iv. 288 notO. 

Blctchingley, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 
Blois, reform banquet at, vii. 131. 

Blondof, M., ii. 67. 

Blood, captain, artillery under, vii. 60, 
Blucher, prince, vote of thunks by parlia- 
iiieiit to, i. 70. 

Blum, M., vice-president of the Vor parlia- 
ment, viii, 155. 

Blum, Robert, a member of the Diet, viii. 
l.'i.'i — takes part With the Viennese insur- 
gents, 232— his execution, 177, 237 — eflec.t 
ot the execution of, on the Diet at Frank- 
fort, 177. 

Blum, general, defeat of the Poles by, viii 
165. 

Dliiiiin, general, death of, iv. 178. 

Boards ol Health, institution of, in Eng- 
land, v. 5. 

Boi'ca Rornana, the duke de, i. 134. 

Bocca Tigris, forcing of the passage of the, 
1834, vii. 8— cai>lure of forts of, 12. 

Bodin, M., motion by, on Poland, iv. 159. 
Bodmin, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 
Boenic, the works of, iv. 363. 

Becotia, successes of the Turks in, ii. 373— 
devastations of the war in, 409. 

Bohemia, the revolt of, in 1848, i. 10— its 
6U])])ression, H — originally a jiiirt of Po- 
land, iv. 173— the glass manufactures of, 
220 — education and crime in, 222 note — 
the iDBurrection in, viii. 99— uumiueiiee 
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Bohemia, continued. 

uieiit of agitation in, and its objects, 203 
— ^liberal constitution for, 204— Sclavonic 
assembly at Prague, and its proceedings, 
ib.— revolt at Prague, 205— suppression of 
the insurrection, ib.— declares against the 
insurrection in Vienna, 231. 

Boin, M., on the law against seditious cries, 
i. 130— amendment on the new electoral 
law moved by, ii 108. 

Boinvilliers, M., interview of, as the head of 
the Republicans, with the Duke of Or- 
leans, iv. 94. 

Boirier, Victor, attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe by, and his sentence, v. 327. 
Botsgelin, Alexander de, i. 114. 

Hois le Comte, M., French ambiusador to 
Switzerland, vU. 350. 

Boissel, M., vlL 383. ■ , 

Bokhara, khan of, imprisonment of Dost 
Maboinmed by, vl. 2^ 

Bolau Pass, the, vl. 209— passage of the, by 
tlie Affkhanistan expedition, 230— passage 
of the, % England, vii. 33. 

Boldero, ciiptaln, clerk of ordnance, 1811, 
Vi. 280 note. 

Bolivia, reciprocity treaty with, iil 231 
note. 

Bologna, revolutionary excitement in, 1830, 
iv. 118— democratic insurrection In, 1830, 
132— its suppression, 133— occupied oy the 
Austriaus, 1831, 315— decree for reorganis- 
ing the university of, vli. 339— occupied 
by tlie Austrians, viii. 107^— reduction of, 
by the Austrians, 124. 

Bolton, intended insurrection in. i. 165— 
member given to, iv. 21 note— elections of 
1835 in, V. 409— rates of mortality in, 1841, 
vi. 283 note— small proportion of cliildrun 
at school at, 314 note. 

Bomarsund, capture of, os an instance of 
naval attack on land defences, v. 358. 
Bombay presidency, fiiianceaof, 1839-52; vi 
160 note— road to Agra IVoni, vii. 108 note 
—and from Calcutta to, ib . — railways 
from, ib.-— bonk of, vi. 171 note. 

Bona, outrage by the Algerines at, i 74— 
continued hostilities in, 1834, v. 280. 
Bonald, M. de, chaiaetcr of, i. 116— argu- 
ment of, against the law of divorce, 148— 
arguments of, for a proprietary clergy, 
286. 

Bond, comet, viii. 826 note. 

Bonded com, letting nut of, 1826, ill. 288. 
Boiihain, J. R., store-keeper ul' ordnance, 
1811, vi. 280 note. 

Bonhomniie, M., the case of, v. 126. 

Bonin, general, defeated at Fredericia, viii. 
192. 

Bonjean, M., minister of commerce, viii. 348. 
Bonn, establishment of university of, iv. 
237— university of, proceedings of arch- 
bishop of Cologne agains^ 246. 
Bonnemaine, general, operations of, against 
Riego, 11. 296— defeats him,. ib. 

Bonnet, trial of, for the msurrecUon of 12th 
May. 1839, v. 361 

Bonnot Phi’ygien, secret society called, iv. 
373 note. 

Bpnnymuir, the battle of, ii 161. 

Bunton, attempt by, on the Duchess de 
BeiTi, ii. 114. 


Books, decree prohibiting,^ In Spain, L 839. 
Booth, lieutenant, viii. 826 note. 

Boots, proposed reduction bf duties on, vL 
863. 

Bordeaux, the duke de, birth of, (BUS— at 
the deathbed of Louia XVIIl., 312— ap- 
pointment of a preceptor to, iii. 92— during 
the Three Days, 145— abdication of ChailiM 
X. in favour of, 154— at Valognes, 157— the 
Duke of Orleans proposed as lieutenant- 
general for him, iv. 65— defence of the 
righta of, by Chateaubriand, 06— marriage 
of, vii. 207. 

Bonleaux, legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren in, iii. 170 note— prosperity of wine- 
nienshauts of, iv. 81— the Revolution of 
1830 at, 101 — depressed state of. the woik- 
men of, 1831, 303— railway from Paris to, 
V. 346— reform banquet at, 1840, vii. 131— 
resistance to the new valuation In, 146— 
proposed railway between Marseilles and, 
154 — unemployed workmen in, 1848, viii. 
11 — suspension of cash payments by bank 
of, 13— distnrbed state of, 51. 

Bordcsonlt, general, ii. 302— corps under, 

I for invasion of Spain, 287 — operations 
under, in Spain, 291. 

Bordjoin, defeat of the Turks at, iii. 39. 

Horelli, general, created a peer, v. 872. 

Korgheae, movement of. at Rome, vii. 842. 

Boner, procession to commemorate the exe- 
cution of, iv. 107. 

Bones, the leader of the conspiracy at Ro- 
chelle, ii. 226— his trial and execution, 227. 

Borilla, leader of the insurrection hi Modena, 
execution of, iv. 133. 

Borodino, colonel, at the siege of Kars, iii. 
32— At that of Akhalkalaki, 33 — at AUial- 
zikh, 35— at the assault, 36--slHin, ib. 

Boroughs, interests of the, at variance with 
tliose of the counties in England, iii. 365— 
principle adopted with regard to the dis- 
franchisement of, iv. 16 — list of, dis- 
ft’anchised, Ac., by the refonn bill, 20 note 
—proposed elective franchise for, 21— class 
from which the majority of their voters 
now taken, 66— error in the niiiforai repre- 
sentation in the. 69— new influences, Ac., 
made predominant in the. 70— jealousy of 
the, on the part of the feudal noblesse, 
237— restriction of time of polling in, 
under the reform act, v. 12. 

Borough constituencies, the, character, Ac , 
of, iv. 65. 

Borough electors, increase of corruption 
among the, iv. 74. 

Borough members, ini'.rcase of, under new 
reform bill, iv. 46 — total number of, under 
the reform bill, 57 — disproportion between, 
and county, 66. 

Boroughbridge, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Buroiiglimongcrs, outcry againsit the, iv. 3 — 

• universal hostility against them, 63. 

Bonmt, count, ii. 287. 

Borstel, general, army under, 1830, v. 238. 

Borstow prison, statistics of, viii 307 note. 

Borthezene, general, at Sidi-Fenich, iii. 
128. 

Boscawen, major, defeat of Affghan insur- 
gents by, vi. 245. 

Boslowsky, prince, condemned to Siberia, iL 
69. 
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Bosna Serai, population of, ii. 8S1 note. 

Bosnia, prosperous state of, il 326— pro- 
posed cession of, to Austria, vi. 334. 

Bosphorus, the, li. 336— terms of treaty 
'With tfeheniet Ali roKarding, v. 279— aud 
of tli^rhole Kuropean Powers, ib. \ 

Bosquet, general, character of, vii. 174.' | 

Bossiney, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

liosBonia, arrest of Key at, i. 126. 

Boston, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 59. 

Boudrouin, tlie Turkish fleet at, ii. 407. 

Bongon, H., surgeon to the Duke de Bern, 
li. 92. 

Bouille, tlie countess de, iii. 157. 

Boulatoff, colonel, one of the conspirators 
against Nicholas, li. 64, 65 note: 

Boiday, do la Meurihe, M., elected vice- 
president, viii. 332. 

Boulogne, expedition of Louis Napoleon to, 
and its failure, v. 380 et seq. 

Bourbon, the duke de, suspicious death of, 
iv. 105— reports circulated against Louis 
Philippe in connection with it, 106. 

Bourbon dynasty, attacks of the press on 
the, in 1820, ii. 103. 

Bourbons, conspiracy in the army for de- 
thronement of tlio, ii 111— the overthrow 
of the, the object of the French liberals, 
133— lldelity of Cliafcaiibriand fo the, 217 
note— cause of tlie full of tlie, 230— danger 
to tlie, from tlie Spanish revolution, 253— 
the hostility of the liberals against the, 

iii. 160— vehement opposition to the, in 
France, 105— they identified with the na- 
tional disasters, 160— pro.s<’ription of the, 
in France, iv. 144— bloody law proposo<I 
against the, 160— debate on jt, ih. et seq — 
inptions for repeal of laws ag<ainst the, viii. 
347, 349— final expulsion of the, 358. 

Bourbon, isle of, conquered by the British, vi. 
174. 

Bourdonnaye, M. de la, refuses the oath of 
fidelity, i. 117— arguments of, against the 
new laws regarding ])crsonal freedom and 
the liberty of the press, 279— moves the ex- 
pulsion of Manuel from the Deputies, ii. 
281— votes for, for the presiilcniship, 1829, 
ill. 107 — minister of the interior, 109— clia- 
ru(‘tcr, &c , of, 110— retires from the minis- 
try. 113. 

Bourgns, advance of the Russians to, iii. 59 — 
advance of Russian squadron to, v. 253. 

Bourges, Michel de, v. 292. 

Bourges, reform banquet at, vii. 131— propos- 
ed railway from Paris to, 154 — revolu- 
tionary banquet at, 1848, viii. 62. 

Bourgeois clas.s, the, in Russia, ii. 14— pros- 
perit3r of the, in Paris under the Restora- 
tion, iii. 171— prosperity of the, in France, 

iv. 81— their interests at variani'C with 
tho.«e of labour, 82 — separation between, 
and the working classes in France, f it. 119 
— prosperity of, under Louis Philippa 
302. 

Bourgeoisie, strength given to the govern- 
ment by the, iv. 83 — effects of the supre- 
macy of, in Franco, 382— motives of, for 
supporting l^ouis Philippe, v. 304— siqiport 
given to Guizot by, vii. 124 — state of, un- 
der Louis Philippe, 166— rule of, destroyed 
in France by revolution of 1848, viii. 1 — 
discontent it had excited, i6. 


Bonrier, condemned for attempt on the Due 
d’Orleans, vii. 149. 

Bourmont, general count, evidence of, a^nst 
Ney, i. 127— fonses under, for invasion of 
Spain, ii. 287— operations under, in Spain, 
290— entrance of, into Seville, 292 — minis- 

• tetMt-war, iii. 109— character of. 111— com- 
mands the expedition to Algiers, 127— bat- 
tle of Sidi-Feruoh, 128— second victory, ib. 
— siege of the city, 129— its surrender, ib. 
—resigns on the dethronement of Charles 
X., iv. 129— accompanies the Duchess dc 
Berri in her insuirectionaiy attempt. 322- 

• accompanies her into La Vend6e, 323— p e- 
vents the rising in La Vendee, 326— M. de, 
beads the Miguelltes at O])orto, v. 181— 
attempt on Lisbon by, 133. 

Bourmont, Amadie de, death of, iii. 128. 

Bouimont, the inademoiselles, iv. 827. 

Bourne, Mr Sturges, becomes home secrc- 
tai*y, iv. 314. 

Bourrienne, M. de, party with which connect- 
ed, L 114— his Memoirs of Napoleon, lii. 
200 . 

Bourse, the, at Paris, iii. 214. 

Boiitcuieff. M., force offered to Turkey by. 
against Egypt, v. 253— negotiations of the 
Porte with, ib. 

BouLerwek, the criticisms pf, lii 186. 

Bcmvier-Dumolard, M., ^eSDuinolard.' 

Bovines, a royalist assassin atNiincs, i. 101 

uowring, Dr, anti-corn-law banquet to, vi. 
84 — oil the condition of the labouving 
classes in Bnissla, 290— motion by, for 
alxdition of flogging in the army, vii. 232. 

Boyd, captain, advances to relieve Commis- 
sariat ibrt at Cabul, vi. 251— supplies pro- 
cured by, at Cabul, 252. 

Boyer, general, v. 341. 

Boylan, ensign, viii. 326 note. 

Boys, act regelating employment of, in 
mines, vi. 312. 

Bozzaris, Mark, successes of, and capture of 
Arta, ii. 376 — defeat of, at Peltii, 388 — de- 
fence of MisKolonglii by, 390— successes of, 
in Ejiirus, 398— forces under, and plan of 
attack, 399 — his viiitory and death, ib. 

Bozzaris, Constantine, conducts the defence 
of Anatolico, ii. 400. 

Bozzaris, Corta, at the battle of Modon, ii. 
411. 

Bozzaris, Nothi, commands the giinison of 
Missolonghi, ii. 415. 

Bozzili, M.,Viii. 77. 

Bracklcy, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Bradford, Sir Thomas, ii. 153. 

Bradford, member given to, iv. 21 note- 
rates of mortality in, 1S41, vi. 283 note. 

Brahilow, exports of grain fi-om, ii. 327— the 
fortress of, 341— threatened by .the Rus- 
sians, ill. 17— description of it, 18— com- 
incnceincnt of siege, 19— repulse of as- 
sault, ib . — ^its fall, 20— loss in the assault 
of, in 1828, ii. 340. 

Brumber, disfranchised, iv. 20 nota 

Bimidenburg, count de, premier, viii. 108— 
measures of, ib. et ae^., 171— his system of 
representation by classes, 198— demands of, 
at Warsaw conference, 189— his death, 190. 

Brandenburg, resistance to the revolution in, 
viii. 152. 

Brandenburg Gate,, the, Berlin, iv. 221, 298. 
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Brandenhuift House, death of Queen Caroline 
at, ii. 189— the fhneral procession fh)m, 190. 

Brandreth, John, insurrection headed by, I 
165— Ills, execution, ib. 

Brandy, increased consumpt of, during rail- 
way mania, vi. 340 note— propos^ reduc- 
tion of duties on, 363. 

Braquey, M., character, drc., of, i. 115. 

Bray, lua^jor, at Maharajpore, vii. 70. 

Brayer, proscribed in 1815, 1. 93. 

Brazil, exports from Great Britain to, i. 213 
—Southey’s History of, 224— eftects on Por- 
tugal of the removal of the government to, 
330— creation of the kingdom of, 839— Brit- 
ish exports to, ii. 305 note— recipwjcity 
treaty with, iii. 231 note — increased ex- 
ports of manufactures to, v. 62, 53 note- 
increased production of, since emancixia- 
tion, 53— increased importation of slaves 
into, 54, vii. 22.5 — separation of, from Portu- 
gal, and Don Pedro proclaimed emperor, v. 
86— recognition of independence of. 111 — 
increased production and importation of 
sugar, since 1847, vii. 227 and note- im- 
ports from, 228 note— line of steamers 
from Nantes to, 136. 

Bi-azilion Mining Company, the, iii. 253 note. 

Brazilian slaver, picture of a, vii. 226 note. 

Brarjlians, the, and the slave trade, vi. 110. 

Brea, geiuM-al, during tlie insurrtscliou of 
June, viii. 46— murdered, ib. 

Bread, high price of, in France in 1817, i. 281 
— refonns regarding, in Turkey, v. 267— 
Peel on clfccts of reduction in price of, vi. 
290. 

Bredy, general, death of, viii. 227. 

Bremen, contributions from France to, i. 109 
note— I’cciprocity treoty with, iii. 231 note 
—representation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 note 
— population and military contingent, 219 
not(^— progress of, since the ]H’acc. 220— 
railway to, 251— accci'ts the Germanic con- 
stitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Bremer, Sir Gordon, oiierations under, at 
Canton, vii. 13. 

Brentford, insults to the king and queen at, 
iv. 52. 

Brereton, colonel, trial and suicide of, iv. 44. 

Brescia, insurrection in, viii. 74— revolt in, 
and its suppression, 121. 

Breslau, estanlishment of university of, iv. 
237— rcli^ouB excitement in, 1846, 254. 

Bresson. M., becomes foreign iiiiiiister, v. 
285 — oi ranges the alliance for the Duke of 
Orleans, 326— notifleation through, regard- 
ing Delgiilm, 355— connection of, with the 
Spanish marriages, vii. 213— death of, 349 
—the Prince dc Joinville on his deatli, 302. 

Bressore, M. , aids in the escape of Lavalette, 
1. 133. 

Brest, disturbances at, 1820, ii. 116— propa- 
rations at, for the exjiedition to Algiers, lii. 
127. 

Brewster, Sir David, i. 234. 

Bribery, universality of, in Russia, ii. 26— 
discussions on, 1827, iii. 322 — increase of, 
under the reform bill, iv. 74, v. 12— the 
ballot and extension of the suffrage would 
still further increase it, iv. 74. 

Bricqneville, M , law against the Bourbons 
proposed by, iv 160. 

Brfde of Lammermoor, the, remarks on, i. 219. 


Bridges, neglect of, In India, vi. 159. 

Bridport, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Brigandage, prevalence of, in Greece, v. 261. 

Bright, Mr, as a leader of the Anti -com -law 
League, vi. 139 — ^hls view's on ine com laws 
adopted by Peel, 274— arguments of,, in fa- 
vour of free trade, viii. 297. 

Brighton, member given to, iv. 20 note. 

Brighton railway, fall in, 1846-52, vii 289 note. 

Brind, colonel, at Chiliauwollah, vii. 102. 

Brisbane. Sir James, operations under, in 
Burmah, vi. 190. 

Briscoe, Mr, motion by, on the compensation 
to the slave-owners, v. 50. 

Brissao, count de, fidelity of, to Clinrles X , 
iii. 157 — an adhereui of the Duchess dc 
Berri’s, iv. 322. 

Bristol, petition from, against the rcamnp- 
tion of cash payments, i. 189— Radical 
meeting at, 1819, ii. 151— petition against 
reforai hill from the merchants and bank- 
ers of, iv. 35— the riots at, 42 et seg . — their 
suppression, 43— trial of the rioters, 44 — 
the elections for 1833 in, v. 14— election of 
1835 in, 409. 

British, effect of the banislmient of the, from 
Portugal in 1820, i. 361. 

British America, exports from England per 
head to, ii. 173 note. 

British Auxiliary Legion, fonnation of, v. 
184. 

British colonies, self-direction of tlie, i. 39. 

British Critic, tlie, i. 235. 

British empire, ajiproaching disruption of 
the, i. 160- ])iobable results of this, ib — 
causes which induced it, 161— vast ^owth 
of the, in India and Australia, ii. 1. 

British Isles, emigration to America frtim 

^ the, iv. .216 note. 

British manufactures, attempt of O'Connell, 
d^c., to exclude from Ireland, vi. 305. 

British Museum, library of Geoi^ge III. pre- 
sented to the, lit. 225. 

British nobility, contrast between tlieir con- 
duct and that of the French, v. 8. 

British North America, rate of exports per 
head to, i. 319 note— shipping employed 
with, ifc.— See Canada, &e. 

British officers, conduct of the, at Cahiil, vi. 
249. 

British shipping, proportion of, to foreign, 
182D-51, L 15 note— lights confen*ed by the 
navigation law's on, lii. 227— effects of the 
reciprocity system on, 232— statistics cf, 
1801-49, ib. note— effects of repeal navi- 
gation laws on, viii. 292.— .Sice Ship])iiig 

Broadfoot, captain, nicasurcs of, to strengih- 
en Jellalabad, vii. 25, 26— at Jugdiillnck, 

' 40— at Tezeen, 41 — at 1 stall If, 44— nia,ior, 
in the Puiuah, 82— death of, at Feruzeshah, 
89. 

Broadfoot, lient., death of, vi. 214 

Broadfoot, Mr, murder of, at Cubiil, vi. 250. 

Broglia, general, viii. 88. 

Broglie, the duke do, made a eonncilloT of 
state, i. 300 — supports the Dccazes min- 
istry, ii. 87— views of, in 1819, 88— new 
electoral law agreed to by, z6.— effo^s of, 
against the Polignac ministry, iii. 112— a 
leading Doctrinaire, 113— at Laflttc’s, iv. 
90— minister of jiublic instruction and pre- 
mier under Louis Philippe, 99— party of, 
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Broglie, conHnue^,^ 

in the minlsti^tiof 1610, and his views, 121 
—dissensions tniniBtry, ib.— his re* 

signation, and dlatoluiiou of his ministry, 
124 -^becomes foreign minister. 342, 355 
—arguments df, for a general disarming, 
868— resignation of, 372— becomes pre- 
mier, V, 887— character of, 289— aiguments 
of, for farther measures of represaion, 299 
€t seg.-Mlifilcultles of, 1836, 305— liis views 
oil reduction of the interest of the debt, ib. 
—resignation of, with liis colleagues, 307 
—on A^ria, 335— applied to to form a 
ministry after Boult’s fall, 370— arranges 
treaty regarding right of search for slaves, 
vii. 196— negotiations with Palmerston re- 
garding Switzerland, 357 — views of, as to 
the Socialists, viii. 344— supports revision 
of the constitution, 350. 

Bi'on, Marie tte, li 179. 

Broniewski, a Gallieion noble, murder of, 
vii. 201. 

Brotherton, Mr, vii. 270. 

Brougham, Mr, afterwards lord, arguments 
of, against the continuance of the income 
tax, i. 60 — arguments of, on agricultural 
distress, 1816, 59— motion regarding the 
Holy Alliance by, 68 — on the distress, Ac., 
in 1817, 164— motion by, on trade and 
hianufactures, 171— on Lord Sidmoiith, 
179 note— opposes the alien act, 182— his 
committee on charities, ib —as an essayist, 
237— speech of, 1820, on the queen’s case, | 

ii. 167 — project by, for general education 
in England, 164— statistics of education in 
England by him, 165— speech of, on the 
agricultural distress question, 170 et seq. 
—negotiations between, and the ministry, 
regarding the queen, 174, 176— ftesh nego- 
tiations of, on behalf of the quCen, and 
their failure, 176— at tlie trial of the queen, 
177 — his speech in defcniie, 178 — speech 
nnd motion by, on agricultural distress, 
1822, 198— supports Mr Western’s motion 
oil the ciirreiicy, 190— speech of, on the 
Spanish question, 270 et seq . — Canning’s 
re])ly to, on the South American question, 

iii. 252— altercation between, and Ganuing, 
276— defence of the Cathulic Association 
by, 283— attack on the Duke of York by, 
286— moves the disfranchisement of East 
Retford, drc., 322— supports the bill for 
disfranchising the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, 354 — vote of, on the address, 1830, 377 
—eulogy on William IV. by, 391 and note — 
encomiums on William IV. by, 392— mo- 
tion on slavery by, 1830, i6.— returned for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, 393- his 
plan of reform, 401— speech of, on the 
postponement of tlie king’s visit to Lou- 
don, 403 — ditflimltics of, n^garding his po- 
sition in the ministry, and appointed, lotd 
chancellor, iv. 8 — character of, 5 — his 
merits as a judge, 0— his character as a 
statesman, *6.— his style of oratorj', 7— 
anecdote by, regai-dlng tlie reform bill, 23 
note — scene between, 9 nd the king regard- 
ing^ the dissolution of parliament, 31— 
speech of, in favour of the reform hill, 40 
— ladvocates the creation of peers, 49— re- 
ceives permission to create peers, 54^oac 
of the commission for giving the royal as- 


sent to the bill; 66— advocacy of negro 
emancipation by, v. 44— declaration of, on 
Earl Grey’s' resignation, 70— supports the 
modified coercion bill, 71 — ^bis .journey in 
Scotland, 1834, 79— recriminations between 
him and Lord Durham, 80— on the French 
inte^ntion in Spain, 90— not In office 
under Lord Melbourne, 1835, 421— moves 
vote of censure 'on Lord Normanby, vi. 37 
—on the Irish church bill. 1838, 88— on 
the poor law, 71 note — ^hostility of, to the 
MeliH)ume ministry, 99— picture by, of the 
lucreasiug horrors of the slave trade, 110 — 
on Lord Normanby’s liberation of prison- 
ers, 134— motion by, for abolition of com 
laws,- 293— arguments of, against the in- 
come tax, 297— adheres to O’Connell’s sen- 
tence, 309— supports the life preservation 
biU for Ireland, 373— aiguments of, against 
the change in the sugar duties, vii. 223 — 
picture 9 ? Ireland during the famine by, 
242— ar^ments of, against Mr Fielden’s 
factory oQl, 270— opposes the limited ser- 
vice system, 272— supports the education 
scheme of 1847, 274. 

Brougham, Mr W. H., called on to resign his 
seat, v. 82. i 

Broussa, population of, ti. ' 801 note— estab- 
liahment of academy at^ v. 268 

Brown, Dr Thomas, the ^losophical works 
of, i. 228. 

Brown, captain, at Hyderabad, vii. 57. 

Brown, lieutenant, m 68. 

Brown, staff suigeom^. S?6 note. * 

Brown, a leader of tm'Canadian insurgents, 
vi. 91. 

Bruat, F. F., counsel for Hubert, v. 352. 

Bruce, Mr, aids in the escape of l^avaletto, i. 
133— his trial, Ac., 134 — his defence, ib. 
nota 

Bruchsal, revolutionary outbreak at, viii. 184. 

Bruck, chevalier, viii. 287. 

Bi-uges, the vicomte, i. 114. 

Bruges, Dutch party in, iv. 149. 

Brune, Marshal, proceedings of, in the south 
of France, i. 99— murdered at Avignon, 100. 

Bmnel, the engineer, i. 233. 

Brunow, baron, on tlie British interference 
at Herat, vi. 225 — and the affair of Don 
Pacifico, viii. 319. 

Brunswick, interment of Queen Caroline at, 
ii. 190— revolution in, 1830, ond flight of 
the duke, iv. 117— affaira in, 1831, 136— re- 
presentation of, in the Diet, 217 note- 
population and militHry contingent, 219 
note— accession of, to the Zollvercin, 260, 
viii. 144— statistics of, 140 note — accepts 
the Germanic constitution of 1848, 181. 

Brunt, one of the Cato Street conspirators, 
ii. 158 — execution of, 159. 

Bnisscls, strength of democratic spirit in, 

iv. 110— outbreak of the insurrection in, 
111 — its progress, ib . — negotiations witli 
the insurgents, 112 — reception of the 
Prince of Orange, ib —the army directed 
on, 113— conflicjtin the city, ib — defeat and 
retreat of the troops, 114— Dutch j)arty in, 
149— danger of, from the Dutch in 1831, 
153— entrance of the French into, 154— 
Polish committee at, 362— bank of, its 
failui-e, in 1638, v. 356— attempted revolu- 
tionary iiiovenient at, 1848, viii. 146. 
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Bry, Jean de, indemnity to. ii. 122 note. 

Brydon, Dr, the survivor of the Cabul re- 
treat, his arrival at Jellolabad, vi. 260. 

Dubna, count, efforts of, for the escape of 
Mey, i. 126— operations under, against the 
Piedmontese, ii. 42. ^ 

Buccleuch, duke of, becomes Lom Privy 
Seal, 1842, vi. 288— conduct of, with re- 
gard to corn-law repeal, 884 and note. 

Bucharest, treaty of, between Russia and 
Turkey, il. 349— terms of treaty of, regard- 
ing tlie Principalities, 351 -note— occupa- 
tion of, by Ipsilanti, 809— abandoned by 
him, 372— treaty of, confirmed by conven- 
tion of Ackerman, ii. S— occupied by the 
Russians, 15— treaty of, confirmed by that 
of Adrianople, 62. 

Buchez, M , and the intended Polish ban- 
quet, vii. 140— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 note 
—president of the Assembly, 35— during 
the revolt of 15th May, 88. 

Buckingham, marquess of, created a duke, 
ii. 191— privy seal, 1841, vi. 280 note— re- 
signation of, 288 — BU])ports the sliding 
scale, 293. 

Buckingham, Hr Silk, on the East India bill, 
v. 37— and the Indian press, vi. 206. 

Buckingham, diafUEDChised, iv. 20 note. 

Buckinghainshi^i tiie earl of, i. 72. 

Buckinghamshire, disturbances in, 1830, lii. 
399. 

Buckland, Dr, i. 234. 

Buckwheat, produce pf. In France, iil. 173 
note— proposed allwtiun of duty on, vi. 
363. 

Buds, citadel of, vlU. 241— siege and stonu- 
ing of, 260. 

Buddhism, prevalence of, in Chinn, vil 6. 

Budget, debate on the, 1816, 1 56 et se^.— 
discussion on the, 1820, ii. 163— defeat of 
the Grey ministiy on the, 1831, iv. 14— the 
■Whig, 1841, vi. 141 — their defeat on it, 142 
— the debate, ih.— Disraeli’s, 1852, debate 
on, viii. 325.— 6'ee Finances. 

Buenos Ayres, recognition of, by Great Brit- 
ain, ii. 305— British exports to, ib. note — 
and Spanish, ib.— formal recognition of, by 
England, ill. 252. 

Buoreus, general, defeat of, v. 219. 

Bufl'u, M., announces the resignation of 
Charles Albert, viii. 120. 

Bnflhlo, the American sympathisers in, vi. 
94. 

Buffet, M., viii. 332. 

Bugeaud, general, duel between M. Dulong 
and, iv. 368— during the insun'ection of 
1834, 378— landing of, in Algeria, victory 
of the Siekak, and relief of Tlemsen, &c., 
V. 834— jealousy between, and Daiiiremoiit, 
333 — views and proceedings of, ib. — con- 
ference with Abd-el-Kader, ib,— treaty of 
La Tafna, 339— character of, vii. 173— ap- 
pointed to the chief coipmand in Algcrta, 
179— successes there during 1841,.ib.— ci-e- 
ated a marshal, 182— negotiations with the 
Moors, 183 — critical position of, 185 — but- 
tle of Isly, tb. et seq. — treaty concluded 
with Marocco, 187 — subjugation of the 
Kabyles, fb.— appointed to command in 
Paris, 1848, 392— successes against the in- 
surgents, ib. — ordered to withdraw the 
troops, tb.— opposes the King’s abdication. 


890— measures agaihst the mob, tb.— re- 
turned to Nationu AssAnbly, viii. 41— for- 
mation of army of Alps under, 831— deatli 
and ftmend of, 341, 

Bukkur, passage of the Indus by the Afihhan- 
istan expedition at. vi. 230. 

Bukowski, murder of, iv. 210. 

Buldeo Bingh, rajah of Bhurtpore, vi. 195— 
his death, tb. 

Bulgb.iia, increase of population in, ii. 32.3— 
prosperous state ol, 328— terms of treaty 
of Adrianople regarding, ill. 62— proposed 
cession of, to Russia, vi. 334. 

Bulgarians, race of the, ii. 319. 

Buller, Mr C., on the position of the Mel- 
bourne iniiiistiy, vi. 14. 

Bullion, stock of, in Bank of England^ 1838- 
40, VI. 66 note — imports of, to India, 1849 
54, 171 note.— ;See Precious Metals, Gold, 
Specie, Ac. 

Bullion committee, disappointment of the 
predictions of the, i. 49. 

Bullion question, Peel’s views on the, vi. 277- 

Bullion lleiiort, Homer the author of the, i. 
172. 

Bullionists, ailments of tlie, for their sys- 
tem, V. 403 — answer to it, ib — views of 
the, as to the export of gold, vii. 307, 308. 

Biilwer, Sir H., alleged intrigue of, in tho 
Bpanish maiTingc question, vii. 213— Pal- 
merston’s letter to him, 214— note by, on 
the marriages, 216. 

Bulwer Lyttun, Sir B., the novels, Ac., of, i. 
250— on the relations of intellect to virtue, 
26 note. 

Bulwunt Singh, recognition of. by tbe Brit- 
ish, as Rajah of Bhurtpore, vi. 196. 

Bundoola, commander of the Burmese, death 

» of, vi. 188. 

Bunsen, the chevalier^ sent as ambassador to 
the court of Rome, iv. 247. 

Buonaparte, Eliza, and Chateaubriand, ii. 
218 note. 

Buonaparte, Louis Napoleon, see Louis. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, neei^'apoleon. 

Buonaparte etles Bourbons, Chateaubriand’s, 
iL 218 note, iii. 182. 

Buonapartes, the, included in the law against 
the Bourbons, iv. 160. 

Bnrdett, Sir'Francis, bill for Catholic eman- 
cipation introduced by, 1825, iii. 2S5— ar- 
guments of, against repeal of the corn 
laws, 802 — his charai'ter, 304— speech of, on 
the Catholic bill, 1827, 317 — on the cur- 

i rency as the cause of agricultural depres- 
sion, 320— motion by, 1828, in favour of 
Catholic cmanciimtion, 329 — vote of, on 
the address, 1830, 377— attack on Welling 
ton by, 378 note— defends the dissolution of 
parliament, iv. 32— presides at the lorma- 
tion of the national political union, 45 — 
called on to resign his seat, v :i2. 

Burdwon, railway from Calcutta to, vii. 108 
note. 

Burger, the poems of, iv. 279. 

Burgh reform bill for Boot hind, tho, vi. 3. 

Burghers, the French, discontent ninoiig, iii 
125 — representation of the, in Germany, 
viii. 142 — ^viows of the, in Vienna, 1848, 210. 

Buigher class, elevation of the, in France, i. 
4— competition among the, in France, hi. 
176— alone represented in France, i&. 
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Bui^her Onard, formation, Ac., of the, in 
Brussels, iv. lli^the Berlin, conduct of, 
viii. 165, 167— it dissolved, 170, 171— form- 
ation of a, in Vienna, 202. 

Burgher party, the, in the Brr)glie ministry, 
iv. 121— their views, i6.— ministry from 
the. 124. 

Burghersh, lord, at the congress of Verona, 
ii. 258. 

Burgos, advance of the French to, ii. 289 — 
defeat of the Carliste near, v. 225. 

Burgoyne, Sir J., Wellington’s letter to, on 
the defences of tlio country, vii. 234 
note. 

Burgundy, the Dukes of, Borante's History 
of, lii. 103. 

Burke, Mr, on capital felonies, i. 201 — as a 
speoker in the House of Commons, ii. 215, 
216— on the right basis of representation, 
vi. 10 note. 

Burmah, origin of the war with, vi. 183 — 
militaiy resources, &c., 184— first opera- 
tions, and capture of Rangoon, ih — further 
successes, 185— reverses of the British, 186 
et seq . — conflicts before Rangoon, 187 — ad- 
vance on Prome, 188 — its capture, ih — 
stoniiing of Arracan, 189— advance of the 
British toward Ava, and submission of the 
court, 190— liostilities renewed, and final 
defeat of the Bimnese, 191— conclusion of 
peace, 192— reflections on the war, tfc.— 
army of India at conclusion of the war, 166 
— undue reduction of fonso after war with, 
199— expense of it, 200— the second war 
with, and capture, of Martaban, vii. 108— 
storming of Rangoon, 109— and of Bassein, 
i6.— capture of Promo and Pegu, 110— 
])eace, ib. 

Bum, William, the architect, i. 258. 

Bumaga, a member of the Cortes of 1823, U. 
240. 

Bumes, Sir Alex., mission Of, to Dost Ma- 
hommed, vi. 210— his difllcultics from the 
}>arsinionyof the government, oiiposes 
the restoration, of Shah Soojah, 226, 227— 
supplies i)rocured for the expedition by, 
231— recommends abandonment of Cabul, 
244— murder of, 250. 

Bnrncs, lieut., murder of, at Cabul, vi. 250. 

Burney, Miss, the novels of, i. 249. 

Burning of widows, abolition of, in India, vi. 
203. 

Buron, check of Gomez at, v. 200. 


Ca Im, secret society called, iv 373 note. I 
Caballero, M., v. 189. i 

Cabanero, a Carlist leader, v. 224. 

Cabet, M., arrest of, iv. 338— a leader of tlie 
socialist demonstration, viii. 28— a parly 
to insurrection of 15th Mav, 37— appointed 
by mob to provisiuiial govcmmerit, 39. 
Cabrera, general, forces under, in Aragon, 
and his movements, v. 102— successes of, 
193— murder of his mother, 198— reprisals 
by him, ib . — expedition under, 205— opera- 
tions in concert with Don Carlos, 216— 
threatens Mndrid. 219— violent counsels 
of, 220— his character and system of war, 


Burr, colonel, at the battle of Kirkee, vi. 
179. 

BurroU, Sir C., v. 410. 

Burschenschaft, the, in Germany, iv. 230. 

Burton, judge, trial of O’Connell before, vi. 
808. 

Burtsdorif, general, at the assault of Akbol- 
zikh, iii. 36— relief of Akhalzlkh by, 40— 
again relieves it, i5.— operations under, 
1829, 41— attacks Milli-I)uz, 42— subse- 
quent movements, ib.— at battle of Kainly, 
43, 44 — advance of, to Hassaii-Kale, 45 — 
occui>ips Baibout, 47— defeated and wound- 
ed at Khart, ib. 

Bury, rates of mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 
note. 

Buslie, Mr, becomes solicitor-general for Ire- 
land, ii. 192. 

Bussewitz, M. de, royal commissioner to pro- 
vincial estates of Prussia, iv. 249. 

Bussolcngo, abandonment of; by the Aus- 
trians, viii. 87. 

Butcher meat, first fall of, on the new tariff, 
1842, vi. 299— fall in prices of, 1852, &c., 
viii. 296. 

But ler, Mr, on the legality of a Catholic sit- 
ting in parliament, iii. 336. 

Butron, a Christino leader, v. 154. 

Butter, foreign, proposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 363 — increaaed consumption of, 
1843-6, vii. 260 note. 

Bntterby, insurrectionary movement at, i. 
165. 

Buxton, Mr Fowell, petition from silk-weav- 
ers presented by, iii. 248— advocacy of 
negro emancipation by, v. 44— arguments 
of, for immediate emancipation, 48— mo- 
tion by, on the compensation to the slave- 
owners, 50— on the increase of the slave 
trade, 54, vii. 225, 228. 

Bygrave, captain, vii. 45. 

B.vng, Sir John, commander of forces in Ire- 
land, 1830, IV. 4 note. 

Byng, Mr, banquet to, in Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, vi. 31. 

Byron, lord, the works of, 1. 219 et seq.^on 
CiiHllercagh’s death, ii. 208 note — arrival 
of, in Greece, 403— Ms efforts to allay the 
dissensions, ib. 

Byzantine empire, disastrous eflbets of con- 
quest of, iv. 172— cause of the decay of the, 
V. 242. 

Bzoski, M., massacre in chateau of, vii. 201. 


223— wounded at Lucenn, 225— successes 
of, 226— his cnielties, 227 — further suc- 
cesses of, 229— continues the contest after 
the retirement of Don Carlos, but at lenglli 
withdraws, 232. 

Cabrera, the curate, a Carlist leader, v. 168. 

Cabul. niute to India by, vi. 208— arrival of 
the British expedition at, 233— entrance of 
the British into, 236— force accumulated 
in, 237— force loR in, 238 — quarters of the 
troops at, 230— growing discontent in, 240 
—advance of Dost Mahommed on, 244— 
state of affaii-H at, 247— forces in and 
around it, 248— infatuation of defensive 
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Cabul, continued. . 

arnuigenieniB, ib. ->coiidact of the British, 
249— commencement of the insuTTection 
at, and murder of Bumes, 249— capture of 
Commissariat fort, 251— and of stores, ib. 
—storming of Mahommed Shereefs fort, 
262— Jealousy between leaders, 253— storm- 
ing of the Rickabashee fort, ib. —action on 
the heights, 254— arguments for removal 
into the Dala-Hissar, 256— defeat of the 
British at Beh-Meru, 257 et se^.— negotia- 
tions, 258— capitulation, 259— the retreat 
from, 263 et seg.— views of Ellenborough 
regarding advance to, vii. 36— and of Pol- 
lock, Nott, &c., 36— advance resolved on, 
87— advance of Pollock toward, 39— march 
of Nott to, and his arrival, 43— destruc- 
tion of the Bazaar, 44. 

Cabul river, the, vii. 50. 

Ciudiar, entry of the Burmese into, vi. 187. 

Cadiz, the duke de, marriage of Isabella of 
Siuiin to, vii. 216. 

Cadiz, former importance of the trade of, i. 
320— composition, Ac., of the Cortes of 
1812 at, 327-<-declared a free port, 341— 
efforts of the liberals of, to win over the 
troops in the Isle of Leon, 343— tiie insur- 
rection at, 344— at first arrested, ib.— mea- 
sures of government against the revolt, 345 
— ^the yellow fever at, ib. — first attempt of 
the revolted troops on, 347— massacre at, 
351— refuses to receive the governor ai»- 
polnted by the king,ii. 237, 238— the autho- 
rities of, defy the government, 230— repub- 
lican conspiracy at, and Its suppression, 
249— retreat of the Cortes -with the king 
to, 291- the revolutionsiv forces in, 292-- 
strength, 4ec., of the revolutionists in, ib.— 
jirogress Of siege, 294 — assault of the Ti o- 
cadero, 295— negotiations at, and assault 
of Santa Petri, 297— deliverance of the 
king and dissolution of the Cortes, ib. — ^re- 
volutionary movements at, 1835, v. 100. 

Cadons capture of, by the Austrians, viii. 97. 

Cadoval, the duke de, becomes premier, v. 
117— abandons Lisbon, 131. 

Caen, resistance to the new valuation in, ^ii. 
146. 

Caffe, trial and death of, for the insurrection 
at Thouors, ii. 226. 

Caffl, signor, execution of, and excitement 
caused by it, viii. 80. 

Caffraria, British, ravaged by the Cafl'res, 
viii. 312. 

Caffre war, its origin and first disasters, viii. 
312— termination, 313— subsequent trans- 
actions, ib. 

Cahors, resistance to the valuation in, vii. 
146. 

Caillo, M., embassy of, to Mehemet Ali, v. 
369. 

Calabria, the duke of, i. 365. 

Calais, journey of Loiiis Philippe tcj, 1832, iv. 
361. 

Calainata, proclamation of the Greek insur- 
gents ft'om, ii. 366— organisation of the in- 
surrection at, 369— oiieratiuns of Ibrahim 
at, 427. 

Colatrava, seflor, a leader in the Cortes of 
1820, i. 355— new society headed by, ii. 239 
—opposes the law against the press, 240 — 
a member of the Spanish committee in 


France, iv. 108— appointed premier, v. 209 
—overthrow of his ministry, 218. 

Calcraft, Mr, motion by, onrttie salt tax, it. 204. 

Calcutta, ravages of cholera in, vi. 181— de- 
pression at, after the Affghanistan disaster, 
vii. 23— various roads from, 103 note— rail- 
road to Burdwan, ib. 

Calderon, the conde de, appointed to com- 
mand at Cadiz, i. 344— made prisoner by 
the insurgent troops, 346. 

Calerji, M., vii. 334. 

Calhoun, Mr, views of, on the bank question, 
vi. 65. 

Calico printers, strike of the, 1834, in Glas- 
gow, Ac., vi. 74. 

Calicoes, printed, proposed reduction of duty 
on, iv. 15 note. 

California, effects of the discovery of the 
gold-mines of, i. 16. 21, viL 306, viii. 826— 
thoir effects on emigration, i. 36— and on 
the price of gold, ii. 137. 

Calliraachi, Prince Charles, appointed hos- 
p>dQr of Wallachia, ii. 362. 

Cailington, disfranchised, iv 20 note. 

Calinon, M., dismissal of, iii. 122— vice-pre- 
sident of the Chamber, v. 309. 

Calomanle, M. de, v. 105, 106— dismissed from 
office, 107. 

Calves, consumption of, in Paris, 1789-1840, 
iii. 172 note. 

Calviens, M. , 1. 152. 

Camarilla, the secret, in France, under 
Charles X., iii 72. 

Camarilla, tlie Hpanish, i. 384— further arbi- 
trary proceedings of the, 335 — its intrigues, 

v. 102 el seq. 

Cambridge, the duke of, vi. 288 — viceroy of 
Hanover, measures of, there in 1831, iv. 
ISO— present during riehatc on repeal of 
com laws, 362— at Wellington’s funeral, 
Viii. 329, 330. 

Cambridge, state of corporation of, vi. 5. 

Cafiibridgeshirc, election of 1830 for, lii. 303. 

Cainbronne, general, i. 140 — proscribed iii 
1815, 03. 

Cainelford, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Caniille-Jourdan, M., one of the presidents 
of colleges, i. 154— in the Chamber of 1816, 
275— arguments of, for new law of elec- 
tions, 276— on a proinietary clergy, 287— 
opposes the law I’egnvding the press, 295 — 
cnlled to the council of state, 309— argu- 
ments of, against the re-establishment of 
the censorslop, li ICO — amendment on the 
new electoral law moved by, 107— dismiss- 
ed from the council of state, 115. 

Camp followers, large proportion of, in India, 

vi. 108. 

Campana, general, i. 364. 

Campb(‘ll, Sir Jtihn, afterwards lord, the bi- 
ographieal works of, i. 246 — attomey-gen- 
eral, 1835, v. 421 note — decision of, on 
O'Comieli’s case, vi. 309— on the Maine 
boundary question, 319 note— cliancellor 
of duchy of Ijancaster, 1846, vii 221 note. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, operations of, in 
Buriiiah, vi. 18.0— repulse at Kykloo, 186— 
victory of, before Kuiiguuii, IBS— advances 
on Pronie, ib —capture of it, i5.— further 
victories, 189 — advance of, toward Ava, 190 
—victory at Milloon, 191. 

Campbell, captain, at Mahar^Jpore, vii. 70. 
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general, at Chillianwallah, vil 

Campbell, Thomas, the genius of, L 222. 

Cam^li^en, Jl., ministry of, in Pnissie, 

Campoolt^ railway from Bombay to, Til lOS 
note. 

Campo-Franco, count, secret marriage of the 
Duchess de Borri to, iv. 82S. 

Gampo Verde, general, placed In command 
at Oiftnada, i 851. 

Caiia^, effects of the changes of 1880 on, i. 
6-4iiiembers propo.sed to be given to, Iv. 

37 — the old protective system toward, 

60-^state of, since the reform bill, 72— 
commencement of the troubles in, 1835, 
vi. 18— demands of the discontented in 
both the provinces, 17 — opening of the As- 
sembly, and deinands of tiie Opposition, 
i5.— increasing discontents of, and seitle- 
inent of Upper, 30— violent proceedings in 
the Assembly of Lower, tb. — disturbed 
state of, 48— affairs of, 18.39, 88— diflterent 
temper of Lower and Upjicr, 89 — ef- 
fects of the crusade against the banks in 
the States, i^.—apiiroacli of the contest in 
Ijower, 90 — coiniiiencement of insurnsc- 
tion, ib — defeats of insurgents, 91 —effects 
of these successes, th . — insuireption in 
Upper, 92 — advance of the rebels, 93— 
their defeat, i5.— conduct of the militia, 
^6,— efforts of the American sympathisers 
to invade, 94— burning of the Caroline, ih. 
— these iiroceediugs disclaimed by the 
American government, 95— measures of 
the home government, 96 — report of the 
committee of the Assembly on the wants 
of the provinc.e, ib . — state on Lord Dur- 
ham’s arrival, 97 — course foUoweil by him, 
ib. — mistake in the oixlinonce for trans- 
portation of the prisoners, 98— difficulty 
when they arrived hi Bermuda, 99— on- 
nulUng of Lord Durham’s ordinance, t6.— 
he resigns, and is succeeded by Lord Byd- 
ciiham, 100— his report on it, i6.— the re- 
licllion again breaks out, 101— defeats of 
the insurgents, »6 —and of the American* 
invaders, 102— the latter again defeated, tb. 
—trials of lexers, 103— and of American 
sympathisers,' i5.— great change in institu- 
tions of, after the rebellion, 104— effect of 
this on the local government, 105— growlli 
of, since 1841, 'ib. — reflections on this, 106 
—recent growth of this prosperity, 107— 
contrast in 1188 and at present, 108— sys- 
tem of land grants in, 124— danger from 
the rebellion in, 136 — exports per head to, 
156-— difficulties regarding, 1841, 281 — pro- 
]>ortion of children at school in, 814 note — 
threatened hostilities between, and the 
States, 1843, 317— Irish emigrants to, 1841- 
55, vii. 247 note— cry from, for repeal of 
the navigation laws, viii. 287— jirogress of, 
com])ared with Australia, 304— loyalty in, 
under the new colonial system, 310. 
Canadian timber, proposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 206. 

Canals of China, the, vii. 3— grant for, in 
France, 1833, iv. 360 and note— companies 
for, 1825, iii. 253 note— importance of, to 
India, vi. 1G3— Indian, under Lord Dal- 
housie, viL 108 and note." 


Canaris, Constantine, attack on the Tarklsh 
fleet by, ii. 386— naval victory of, at Tene- 
doB, 392— at the capture of Ipsara. 404— 
his escape, 406— defeats the Turkish fleet 
off Samos, 45.— daring attack on tlie Turks 
by, and wounded, 423. 

Candahar, route to India from the north by, 
vi. 208, 209— arrival of the British expedi- 
tion at, 231 — reception of Shah Soojah, 
232— force left In, 238— renewed insurree- 
iion at, 246— defeat of the insurgents near, 
lb. — the troops at, ordered up to Cabul, 
254— conduct of Nott at, 266— position of 
the British in, vii. 80 — commencement of 
tiie revolt at, 31— measures for its security, 
32-^attaek by the Aflbhans, i5. — its de- 
fence, 33— advance of England to, 38. 

Oandeish, close of the Pindarree war in, vi. 
182 

Candia, the conquest of, by the Tnrks, ii. 
332 — ^masBOcre by the Turks in, 378 — ^re- 
victualled by the Turks, 384— operations 
in, 1823, 391, 400— successes of the Greeks 
in, 1829, iii. 64— excluded from kingdom of 
Greece, 65 — still excluded from Greece, 

V. 260. 

Candidates, system of requixMg pledges from, 
under the reform bill, V. 12. 

Candles, fall in prlce*iof, 1841 to 1845, vi. 355 
note — proposed reduction of' duties on, 
363. ' ' 

Candole, M. de. sn adherent of the Duchess 
de Berri’s, taken prisoner, iv. S2I|. 

Canea, blockade of tlie Turks in Othte in, ii. 
378, 891— ravages of the pls^to, 400— 
the Turks besieged ih, 1829, m. 64. 

Canning, Mr, return of, from Lisbon and his 
appointment to the board of control, i, 172 
—on the state of the criminal law, 203 et 
Hq , — at Aix-la-Chapelle, 298— resignation 
of, 18in, ii. 180— speech of, on Catholic 
emancipation, 1821, 182— and in 1822, 190 
note— speech of, against parliamentary re- 
form, 1822, 197— sketch of the career of, 
213 notor-his' charB<^, 4rc., 213 et eeq.— 
Bucoeeds Castlerefi^sll fore^ secretary, 
257— his views on Spain, and French inter- 
vention ttiero, ib. — instructions of, to Wel- 
lington at Verona regarding the slave trade, 
260— and Op^^the g^ish question, 262— 
his views 6ft it, but resolves on non-intor- 
ference, 278— feelings and views of. on the 
French invasion ol’ Spain, 283 — ^letters to 
Cliateaiibrland from, against inteivention 
in Spain, ih. note— portrait of him by M. 
Marcellus, 284- his opinion on the pro- 
bable duration of the war, 285— bis admir- 
ation of Chateaubriand, 284 note — con- 
tinues neutrality with regard to Spain, 291 
—opposes the intervention of Russia in 
Spain, 802— views of, in the recognition of 
' the South American republics, 303 et seq.— 
his proceedings in pursuance of this, 804— 
speech of, at Plymouth on the prospect of 
war, 306— on the conduct of the French 
invasion of Spain, 314— negotiations of, in 
favour of Givcce, 421— efforts of, to secure 
recognition of the South American repnb- 
lii'B, iii. 87— appointed minister for foreign 
affairs, 225— formal recognition of the South 
American states by, 252 — altercation be- 

] tween Brougham and, 276— Mr North a 
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Canning, eonttaed 

protege of, 277— on the alien act, 279— ar- 
gumenta of, against the Catholic Associa* 
tion, 281— arguments of, for suppression of 
small notes, 288, 293— heads the pro-CathO' 
lie party in 1826, 306— speech of, on Portu- 
gal, 307 etseq.—iU elTect, 3u9—llr8t brought 
into the cabinet by Loid Liverpool, 813— 
becomes premier after the retirement of 
tlio latter, il».— jealousy of him among the 
aristocracy, 314— effect of his accession to 
the premiership, i6.— speech of, 1827, on 
the com laws, 319 et seq.—on Wellington’s 
opposition to the corn bill, 320 — partial 
disfranchisement of Penryn proposed by, 
322— proud position of, 823— his suscepti- 
ble disposition and increasing illness, ib. 
— his last illness and death, ib.— expecta- 
tions formed of him, 324— be would have 
disappointed these, ib . — review of his last 
acts, lb.— his character as a statesman and 
orato^, 325— peerage and grant to his fa- 
mily, 329— death of his eldest son, ib. note 
— ^vote of his party on the address, 1830, 
877— they op^pose the proposed reductions 
of the ai-my and Ittvy, 380— their disincli- 
nation tQj reform, 887— Earl Grey's siieech 
against, tV. 4-Hin the dangers of refonn, 
25, 26— resolutions ol^ in 1823, regarding 
slavery, v.^ 48— ^vleivs of, as to the cour:»e 
to 'l^follolM in the West Indies, vt 1 1.^— 
character of Sir Thomas Munro b3% 182— 
Peel's arguments for emancipation borrow- 
ed from, 274— and the Oregon question, 
321— Ocnmection of Lord George Bentinck 
with, vii. 257. 

Canning, lord, foreign under-adcretary, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

Canning, Mr, afterwards Sir Stratford, terms 
of accoiiiniodatiou for Greece arrai^ed l)jr, 
ii. 422— vote of, on the address, 1880, iu. 
877. 

Canova, the works of, iv. 207, 

Canrobert, general, character of,' vii. 173. . 

Canterac, general, death of, v. i71vx 

Canterbury, ^e arcbldshop of, iv. 44— mo- 
tion by, on Irish cbilrch bUl, v. 25— at Wel- 
lington’s funeral, viii. 830.' \ , 

Cantillon, tn'al of, for tiie attetnpt to ossns- 
sinatc Wellington, i 80S— bSfcmoBt by Na- 
poleon to, ii. i:jl. ' < ' 

Canton, population of, vii. 3— powers of vice- 
roy of, 4— opium smuggling at, 9— seizure 
of it there, and violent proceedings of Lin, 
10 — commencement of hostilities at, 11 — 
storming of the forts of, 14 — oxiening of, 
20 . 

Cape of Good Hope, state of, since the re- 
form bill, iv. 72— the CaflVes at the, 1841, 
vi. 281— progress of, com]iarcd with Aus- 
tralia, viii. 305 note— discontent at, 1851, 
and its causes, 311— the Caffre war, ib. et 
seq . — subsequent transactions, 313. 

Cape wines, proposed duty on, iv. 15 note. 

Cape de Verdes, subjugation of, by the Migu- 
elites, y. 122. 

Capefiguo, the works of, iii. 195— denuncia- 
tion of Lafayette by, iv. l2l. 

Capeflgue, M. Angles, murder of, at Mor- 
seilloB, i. 99. 

Capcllan, adiftiiul, at the battle of Algiers, L 
u,60. 


Capellarf, cardinal, accession of, to Pon- 
tificate, iv. 118. . : 

Capelle, M., private secretary to iho Count 
d^Ai’tois, and a member of the Snellen 
minist^, iL 96. 

CapelU, Trenta, encounter of Murat with, i. 
187— arrests him, ib. 

Capital, aecumulation of, daring the war in 
Great Britain, and its effects, i. 3— effects 
of the coiitrdctioD of the cnircncy on, 20— 
want of, for cultivation in llussia, il. 17— 
destruction of, in France, by the revolu- 
tion, iii. 175— necessity of eombinatioh by 
labour against, 246— growing antagonism 
between, and rural industry, 367— undue 
influence given to, by the railway system, 

397 — increased influence of, iv. 2 — accumu- 
lation of, by the trading classes, 78— the 
struggle between, and labour, in France, 
82— abundance of, in France, 1836, v. 304 
— ^riso of interest during crisis not due to 
want of, 402— effect of want of, on Irish 
agriculture, vi. 34 — abundance of, during 
crisis of 1847, vii. 262— want of, alleged 
as the cniiKO of the crisis of 1847, 281— al- 
leged want of, ill England, 308— influence 
of. iu AgriciiUure as compared with manu- 
factures, 311 —destruction of, in France 
during the Revolution, 134 — the struggle 
of, against labour in France, 153. 

Capitals, progress and splendour of tlie, in 
Germany, iv. 221. 

Capital felonies, number, &c., of, i. 201— 
examples of them, 202. 

Capital oft'ences, number of, in Great Bri- 
tain. 1822. ii 198. 

Capital punishment, Mackintosh on, i. 202 — 
nominal abolition of, in Russia, ii. 19 — 
abolition of, save for murder, in England, 
, 182— frequency of, in the French army, 
vLi. 28,3. 

Capitalists, the English, support given to 
the Spanish revolutionists by, ii. 25G— in- 
fluence of, iii. 386— effect of the contraelioii 
of the currency on, iv. 63— their posses- 
sion of the close boroughs, tb.— fall of their 
predominance with the reform bill, 65 — 
their predominance, and how obtained, 7S 
—is this the result of a general law? tb. 
— the reform movement caused by then- 
policy, 80 — schism between, and tlic 
working classes in Froitee after 1830, SS.'i 
— sympathy of, with the democratic party 
in 8i>ain, v. 85— hostility of the Chartists 
directed against, vi. 81.— iScdalso Moneyed 
interest. 

Capitan Pacha, the, successes of, in 1623, ii. 

398— defeat of his fleet near Audios, 413— 
at the siege of Missolonghi, 416— his de- 
feat and flight, ib. — operations of, 1826, 
423— defeated by MiauliSj tb.— at N4variiio, 
428— at Varna, iii. 2.S. 

Capitation tax, the, in Russia, il 14 — pro- 
duce, &c., of it there, 25 — in Turkey, 
326. 

Capo d'lstria, count, ill 13— at Aix-la-Cha- 
polle, i. 398— at the Congress of Troppuu, 
li. 36— a membei' of the Hotoiria, 357, 358 
— becomes president of Greece, iii. 64 — 
settlement of Greece under presidency 
of, v. 258— his overthrow and astoBsina- 
tion, tb. 
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Capo dlstria, count Augustin, chosen presf- ^ 
dent after bis brother's death, and resist- • 
ance to him, v. 258~ abdication of, 260. 
Capua, capitulation of, to the Austrians, 

41. 

Carabil, defeat of Ballasteroagt, 11. 202. 

Garabuso, esctlrpation of pirates of, lit 64. 

Caracoas, arsenal of, cantured bf Blego. 1. 847. 

Garainan, count, at the Congress of 2?rop; 
pau, il. 86. 

Chmcosa, general. 1. 864— def<ii)BlTe mea- 
sures of, against .the Austrians, U. 40— 
escapes, 41. 

Carbonari, origin and history of the, in 
Italy, 1. 863— revolutionary movements of 
the, 1820, 864— revolutionary proceedings 
of the, in Sicily, 866— character of the, m 
Piedmont, 369— disclosures regarding the, 
on the trial of the Rochelle conspirators, 
ii. 226— plan of, for the escape of the con- 
demned. 227 — eiforts of the, in Italy, vit 
336— in Lombardy, viii. 73. 

Carbonarisni. general introduction of, into 
France, ii. 224. 

Carbonneau, arrest and execution of, i. 151. 

i^ardinal, a Canadian insurgent, execution 
of, Vi. 103. 

Cardonas, the marquis of, v. 96. 

Cardwell, Mr. arguments of, on the mone- 
tary crisis of 1847, vii. 264. 

Caretto. engineer to All Pacha, treachery of, 
ii. 382. 

Carignan, the prince of, i. 370— appointed 
regent of Piedmont, 871— at tlio siege of 
Cadiz, ii. 295. 

Carlisle, lord, becomes lord privy seal, iii 
826— a member of the Grey cabinet, iv. 3 
note— again lord privy seal, v, 64— resig- 
nation of, 71. 

Carlisle, riots in, 1826, ill 287— distress in, 
1841,.vi. 284. 

Carlist w'ar, the, in Spain, v. 141 et seq. 

Carlists, origin of the name, v. 93. 

Carlos, don, marriage of, to a Portuguese 
princess, i. 338— danger of, at Araujuez, ii. 
244— the head of the Absolutist limy, iv. 
119— ultra-royalist conspiracy in favour of, 
v. 93— false reports of the liberals regard- 1 
ing, 98— efforts of the liberals to set him 
aside, 101, 102 et mg.— preparations of his 
partisans, 104 — ^proposals of the Qncpii’s 
party to, 105 — retires to Portugal, 108- 
prociaimed on the King’s death, 109~ 
terms of the quadruple alliance regarding, 
134 — parties in favour of, 138 H seg.- his 
character, and its effect on the contest, 
139— outbreak and history of the war in 
his favour, 141 et mg.— his movements in 
Purtngal, 156 — enters the Basque pro- 
vinces, and Ills reception, 157— jiroclama- 
tion and movement, 158 et mg.— retires 
to Elizondo, 159--opei-otion8 under, 161 
—narrow escape of, 163— his romantic 
adventures, 164— attein]>t on his life. i&. 
— takes the commend in Biscay, 166— 
amnesty to prisoners, 167— honours con- 
fciTed on Zunialacarregui, 168— death of 
liis wife, 169 — movements of, 170 — last 
interview with Zumalacan-egui, 181 — 
takes the chief command after his death, 
184— the Durango decree, 186 — invasion 
of Catalonia, 192 — defeat of Esportero, 


f A— further operations, 193— new plans 
of campaign, 200— new plan resolved on, 
213 — his march on Madrid, 214 et mg.— 
successes , of, 215 — paBsage of the Ebro, 
216 — defeated, ih. — again advances on 
Madrid, 217— arrives before it, 219— una- 
niraity there against him, tA— his retreat, 
and effects of the failure, 220 — disunion 
among his. followers, 221— new aspect of 
the war, 223 et mg.— new flying expedition 
into Spain, 224— fresh dissensions, 225— his 
marriage, 227— his prospects in 1888, 228 
—treason of Marotte, 229 et eeg. —retires 
Into France, 232— exclusion of, from the 
Spanish crown, vii. 209. 

Carlos Louis, the Infant, Parma, &c., as- 
signed to, i. 340. 

Carlntta, the Infanta, v. 106. 

Carlow, anti-tithe meeting at, 1832, v. 11— 
small amount of tithes individually dne 
in, 11 — eflbets of the coercion act In, 22 
note — proclaimed in 1648, vii. 300. 

Carlowitz, the'archblshop of, viii. 221. 

Carlsbad, congress of, and rcsolutiona 
against liberalism, adopted by, iv. 226. 

Carlsruhe, excitement 6n the French 
Revolution of 1848, viii. 148— revolution- 
ary outbreak at, 184 — occupied by the 
forces of the Confederacy, ih. 

Carlyle, Thomas, the works of, i. 264. 

Carmona, a Carlist leader, execution of, v. 
230. 

Carnac, Sir James, governor of Bombay, vi. 
207. 

Canid, M. de, on the French national char- 
acter, vii. 127. 

Caniiiter, a Carlist leader, v. 164. 

Caniot, M., returned for Paris, 1842, vii. 
155 — joins tlie coalition against the gov- 
ernment, 372— member of the provisional 
government, 400 note — votes for, 1848, 
viii. 34 note— minister of public instruc- 
tion, 18481, 86, 51 notes— proposed prim^ 
instruottoa measures, vii. 835 — election 
of, for Puis, 843. 

Caroline, queen, omission of* her name in 
tlie liturgy, and discussion on it, ii. 157 

— commencement of troubles about, 173 

— sketch of her previous life, iA — her 
conduct abroad, and proceeding in con- 
sequence of it. 174— omission or her name 
in the liturgy, and her return to Eng- 
land, f6. — ^her reception there, 175— failure 
of fresh negotiations, and commencement 
of the inquiry, 176— her trial, 177 et seq. 

— her defence, and failure of the bill, 
179 — withdrawal of the hill, ib. — first 
enthusiasm in her favour, ih.— and rapid 
reiu’tion, 180 — demand of, for her coro- 
nation, 188— is reftised admittance to it, 
and her death, 189 — her funeral, 190 — 
conduct of George IV. toward, iii. 390. 

Caroline, ex-queen of Naples, last letter of 
Murat to, i. 138— origin of the Carbonari 
under, 363. 

Caroline of Naples, marriage of the Duke 
de Berri to, L 282, ii. 90 — the assassina- 
tion of her husband, 91 — during his last 
moments, ih. et eeg. — See Berri, duchesse 
de. ^ 

Caroline, capture and burning of the, vi. 

, 94. 
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Caron, colonel, insurrection at Colmar under, 
ii. 228— his execution, t6. 

Carondelet, a Christino, defeat of, ▼. 165. ‘ 

Carpenitza, defeat of the Turks by Bos- 
zaiis at, ii. S99. 

Carrol, Arniand, character, sc., of, M a 
republican leader, iv. 310— mission of, to 
Rouen on behali of tlie Duke of Or- 
leans, 86— efforts of, to win Clauael to 
the insurgents, 385 — and the revolt at 
Lyons, 374— demanded as counsel by the 
prisoners for treason, v. 292 — arrested a* 
an aceoiiiplice of Flcschi’s, 299 — argu- 
ments of, agoinst the proposed repressive 
lUMTH 301 c/ SCO* 

Carrel,’ one of the conspirators at B5furt, 
ii. 225. 

CaiTolot, general, appointed to command 
round Paris, viii. 348. 

Carriages, proposed reduction of duties on, 
vi. 302. 

Can ickfergus, increase of, since the Union, 
V. 62 note. 

Cartliagena, arbitrary arrest, *c., of royal- 
ists at, ii. 232 — the Couiuiuiiei'os in, 2.35 
— surrender of, to the French, 292— vio- 
lence of the royalists in, 293. 

Carthagenian war, tnie cause of the deter- 
minalion of the, ii. 135. 

Cartwright, colonel, during the mutiny at 
liarraekpore, vi. 194. 

Coi'vajal, genera], illegal appointment of, by 
the king. i. 357. 

Carvalho, minister under Don Pedro, v. 132. 

Carystos, th(j Turks shut up in, ii. 398— re- 
lieved, ib , 401, 404. 

Casa del Cuinpo, defeat and surrender of the 
Guard at, ii 248. 

Casadevall, a Ciirlist leader, v. 168. 

Casa-1 riigo, marquis, becomes premier, ii. 
.300 note. 

Casaviu, treachery of, at Dragaschan, ii. 370. 

Cash payments, edects of the suspension of, 
i. 18— prolonntion of the suspension, 64 
—discussion In ^larliament regarding it, 46 
ft scQ.— reflections on it, OC^ebales on 
the ic.snniption, 1818, 175 et seg.^ 188 — 
]iutitiou from Bristol against it, 189— and 
from London, 190 — the great debate on it, 
191 et seq —decision of parlianient, 198 — 
reflections on the subject, 199 — causes 
which brought it about, ii. 139— dangers 
with which utteiided, 141— its disastrous 
effects, 143— debate on it, 1821, 184 — and 
1822, 199 ft wq.— political changes in pro- 
gress from it, 210— small notes resumed 
during suspension, iii. 289 — fall of prices 
caused by resuiniition, and influence of 
this in compelling the remission of taxc.s, 
386— the resiiMiptioii as leading to rofoiin, 
iv. 62— sns])cnsioij of, in the United States 
during the war with Englnud, vi. 47— their 
resumption, — susnensioii of, by Bunk 

of France, 184S, viii. 13— etfocts of this, i5. 
—extended to country hanks, i6.— and hy 
the French savings banks, 24— suspended 
in Belgium, 1848, 147. 

Cashel, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v, 8— 
tithe murders, , at, 10. 

Cashmere, inejnded in the old Douraure em- 
pire, vi. 210— SSikh population of, xil 76. 
VOL. VllX. 


CMOS, ^subjugation of island of, by the Turks, 

Caspe, atrocities of the mob in, v. 187— be- 
sie^d by Cabrera, 226 

Caspian Bea, Russia established on the, ii. 
A48, VL 218. 

Cassagnac, ^eral, viii. 354. 

Cassandra, insurref'tion in, ii. 368— ravages 

' of the Turks in, 373— forcing of the lines of, 
and massacre at, 377. 

Cassaro, prince do, vii. 349. 

Cassay, M., it. 249. 

Cassel, society for liberty of the press at, iv. 
863. — See Hesse-Ca.ssel. 

Cassius, mount, v. 245. 

CoRtaiios, general, invasion of France in 1815 
by, i. 336 — suppressiuii f)f revolt in Ban^o- 
lona by, 340— removed by the Liberals 
from his government, 350— atrocious pro- 
clamation of, V. 150. 

Castelhajac, M. dc, i. 152— on the endowment 
of the cleigy, 146 — arguments of, against 
the hew law of election, 277— and against 
the new laws regarding personal freedom 
and the liberty of the pre.ss, 279— speech 
of, on the law regarding the press, ii. 223. 

Castelfollit, capture of, by Afina, ii. 252. 

Castellamarc, cuiiture of, by the Sicilian re- 
volutionists, i. 366 — recaptured, ib. 

Castellane, M. dc, arguments of, for change 
lu the electoral law, i. 311. 

Castellane, madame de, married to Fouchc, 
i. 103, 104. 

Castes, jirevaler.co of, in Russia, ii. 13. 

Castile, guerilla and robber bunds in, i. 335 — 
New, disturbanciis in, 1819, 342— Old, 
becret royalist cummittoe in, S.W— recei>- 
tion of the decree against the jiriests in, 

. 357— Carhst revolt in, v. 1(58. 

Castle Pollard, outrage at, 18.31, iv. 48. 

Castle Rising, disfranchi.sed, iv. 20 note. 

Castlereagli, lonl, arguments of, for continu- 
ance of the income tax, i. 51— his eiTor, .53 
— on the budget for 1816, 57— on agricultu- 
ral distress, 1S16, 62— on the detention of 
Napoleon at St Helena, 68— views of, in the 
negotiuiions, 108- menbures of, against the 
Radical nioveinents in 1817, 164 — commit- 
tee on income moved by, 199 — on the state 
of the criminal law, 203 et seq . — arguments 
of, forllie foreign enlistment bill, 207 etseq.- 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 208 -efforts of, on behalf 
of l^ohind 111 1815, ii. 2— declaration of, re- 
guiding the Congress of Jjnybach, 37, 39— 
impression made on the ^idical leaders 
by, 154— the six acts introduced in the 
Commons by, ib.— negotiation with tlie 
queen, 177— at her trial, ib. — liminess of, 
after her acquittal, 180- -on the effect of her 
trial, 188 — at tlio r-oroimtion of George IV., 
189— bills for pa cificaf ion of Ireland, 1823, 
19ti — measures for reliefer the ugiicultural 
di.stress, 199 — opposesMi We.slcnrs motion 
on the currency, tb —on tlic salt tax, 204 — 
reductions of taxation, 1822, ib —on the 
small notes bill, 206— death of, 208— liLs 
character, 209 et srq.— his duel with Can- 
ning, 215 note— intended a.s representative 
at the Congress of Verona, 258— last in- 
structions of, on the Spuni.sh question, 261 
— ^his views ou the com laws adopted by 
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Castlereagh, continued. 

Peel, vi. 274—011 the Oregon question, 
321. 

Cnstleroagh, Isdy, at the Congresib of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, i. 298. 

Castletown, collision between the peasantry 
and the jpolice at, iii. 338. 

Caslur, a Carlist leader, v. 180. 

Castrqjaua, del eat of the Christinos at, t. 
207. 

Castril, defeat of Carli.st.s at, v. 224. 

Ca.stro, Perez do, iiiiiuster ul' tlie exterior in 
1820, i. 351. 

CuLalaiii, iiiudaine, at •the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, i 298. 

Catalonia, brigandjige in, i. 335— royalist in- 
surrection in, ii 242, 215— sncce.ssca of the 
royalists in, 251 -coiitinned civil war in, 
294— invaded by refiigce.s in 1830, and their 
defeat, iv. 109 -disturbed state of, 1825, 
&c , V. 97— suyipressioii of iii.surrection, 98 
— Cailist revolt in, 108, 192, 191. 

Catania, capture of, by the JiicapolitAis, vii. 
125. 

Catli(!art, general, operations of, against the 
Caffres, viii. 313. 

Catheliiiciin, statue of, mutilated, iv. 322— 
death of Iii.s son, 320. 

CuUieniic, the cuipiess, on tlic French revo- 
lution, 1 . 2 st'hoolK established by, and her 
views on them, ii. 11— gains of Russia un- 
der, 29 note - views of, on Constaiitinoplc, 
351 -intrigues of, in Gn'ceu, 352— sliarc of 
Poland sceiirod by, iv. 172. 

Catholics, the, strength of, in the refonned 
parliament, v. 14 - of Belgium, jealousy be- 
tween, and the Dutch Piof estunts, iv. 110 
— dissensions betw<‘en, and the Protestants 
in Prussia, 1848, viii. 152.— i3ee Roman Ca- 
tliolics, &c. 

Catholic. Association, formation, &e., of the, 
in Ireland, iii. 249- -rise of it, 278— its real 
objects, ih.— bill lor lepressioii of, and de- 
bate on it, 281— it is carried, and evaded, 
284— new, and its objects, Aie.., ib. — in- 
creased vigour of the, 334 -entire cominaiid 
of the forty shilling freeboldcrs obtained by 
it, 33.5— increased power and jndensions of 
Ihe, 336- orders the suspension of the great 
meetings, 337— interferes to auiipi-ess insur- 
rection, 338— the king on the bill against it, 
339- declaration of, regarding the foily- 
shilling freeholders, 3 1 2— declaration in 
king’s speech against it, .S44- bill fur its 
BUjipressioii i)assed, ib — 1‘ccl on the difll- 
culties with legard to it, 347— inefllciency 
of the bill for its sujipressioii, il.—Sir R. 
Jiiglis on it, 349 — acquir-sce in the bill tor 
dislranchisingtlie forty shilling freeholders, 
353— revival of, in Ireland, vj. 2.5. 

Catliolic cniancijmtion, elfecls of, us regards 
reform, i. 4— debate on, 1821, ii. 1S2 -ar- 
dour with which advocated, 193— urged by 
the liberals as tlio remedy lor the state of 
Ireland, iii. 273— its effects, 274— debate on, 
3824, 276— the real object of the Catholic 
Association, 278- bill carried in tlic Com- 
mons for, 1825, 286— rejected in the Lonts, 
ih.— remote cause of, 293— rejection of tlie 
bill, 1827, 317— Peel’s speech against it, ib. 
et se^.— mujoiity on, 1828, 329— majority 
agauist it iu the Peers, king’s speech 


on, 844— arguments for bill in Commons, 
845 et scfj. -uiiil against it, 348 et aeq.—ai 
vision on it, 351— sjieech of Wellington tti 
the Lords, 352— enrried there, i6.— a vie 
lory of tlie educated classes over the peo- 
ple, 857— It was aided by the Gontractioii 
of the currency and the power of the Ca- 
tholic cieigy, ib — dilTeienee between its ic- 
Rults and what was predicted, 358— it was 
a wise and great measure, ib.— spirit in 
which receiiedby the Ciitholies, 859— how 
it failed, 3C0 — its heneflcial clfecis on the 
English go\ eminent, ib . — would equally 
have faih d if earlier or more complete, ib. 
— retribution brought on both paities by it, 
361— it induced the refoiin bill, ib.— divi- 
sion among the Toi-ies caused by, 367 — its 
iiiflneiice m increasing the desire for ic- 
lorm, ib.— failure of, to pacify Ireland, 394 
— iiillueucc of, 111 inducing the fall of the 
Wellington ininistiy, iv. 2— increase of 
Clime in Ireland witli, v. 15 and note. 

Catholic question, the, debate on, 1822, ii 106 
- -dining the elections of 1826, iii. 306— iii- 
civasing inipoi-tance of, 334— decided \ iews 
of the king on, 839— first yielding in the 
cabinet on, 340— Peel on the disunion caus- 
ed by, 345— and on the vacillations in thr 
Commons on it, 346— cffei*! of its ii use tiled 
state on Ireland, ib. — Peel's change of \icw 
on, vi. 272. 

Catholic Rent, eolloetion of, by the Catholic 
Association, in. 278. 

Catholicism, alleged political tendencies of, 
iii. 317. 

Cato iiJlreot eonspiiac.y, history of the, ii. l.’iT 
ft seq . — arrest and execution of the conspi- 
rators, 159. 

Catolicp,, priuce, murder of, at Palunno, i. 
367. 

Cattle, exports of, from Germany, iv. 220— 
inqiorted, proposed reduction of duty on, 
vi. 296 note. 

Caucasus, the, the Russian army of, ii. 25— 
the range of, 844— as a military barrier, ib. 
— the passes thmiigli it, 345- the tribes in- 
habiting, tlicir character, habits, Ac., 346— 
Russian intervention in, 348— their eslab- 
lisbnieiit in it, ?b — wars between Russia 
and the native tribes, 349— progicss of Rus- 
sia to the south of, iii. 2. 

Cauchy, M., announces his sentence to Ney, 
i. 129. 

Caula, count, esenpe of, ft*om the mol), v. 117 
—dismissed fiom oftice, ib. 

Caiilaiiieoiii t, M , heads the Napuleouists in 
1819, ii. 88. 

Caiissidifcre, M., neconnt of the scene, at the 
Hotel de Ville bj, viii. 3 -eonspiniey in 1n- 
>oiir of, .30 -voles for, 1848, 34 note— at tlie 
meeting of the Assembly, 34- resignation 
of, .39— letunied to A.ssenib1y, 41- impli- 
cated 111 Uie revolt of June, 54— withdraws 
to England, ib. 

Caiix, M. de, bceomes ministcr at-war, iii. 101 
- on the state of the army, 108. 

Cavaignac, general, created a peer, v. 372— 
cbnraclcrof, vii 172— defeats Abd-el-Kador 
at Cherclicll, 177— surrender of Abd-el-Ka- 
dei'to, 138— votes for, 1848, viii. 34 note — 
appointed niinister-at war, 39— forces un- 
der, against the revolt of June, 44— his ]ire- 
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Cavnipnan, coniinued.' 
paitttioris and plans, 44 — appointed dicta- 
tor, ih . — Ins measures against Ihe insur- 
gents, 45 zt continuation of dictator- 
ship to, 50 — hisiikinistry, 51 ni)te— first mea- 
sures of Ins goverament, 51— advocates 
continuance of state of siege, contest 
between Inm and Louis Napoleon for pre- 
sidency, 62— his position and views, 63— 
his address to the electors, ih . — measures 
at Rome, 66 — results of election, xb. — on 
the reversion of the constitution, 351 — 
votes for the motion of the queestors, 353 
— arrested, 35.5. 

Cavaigiiac, M., iv. 376 note— and the Duke of 
Orleans, 34— trial of, 1831, and disturb- 
ances caused by it, 146 — refuses to plead, 
V. 21)2. 

Cavalry, the Turkish, ii. 337— in 1828, iii. 21. 

Cavulrv horses, iui]iortatiou of, into France, 
iii. 174. 

Cavan, ]irocl.aimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Cavendish, lord, on the budget for 1816, i. .'>6 

Cayenne, irans]iortation of the iiisui-geuts of 
June to, viii. 49. 

Cuylo, the countess du, influence of, over the 
king, ii. 06. 125, 311, 312. 

Cayley, Mr, motion by, on the currency, 1835, 

vi. 11— on the losses by the crisis of 1847, 

vii. 286 and note— on the dimiinshed sup- 
ply of cotton, i6. 

Cuzet, M., Fieiicii missionary in Tahiti, vi. 
324. 

Gecaldo, Colonna, reception of Murat by, i. 
135. 

Ccdnra of Jjebanon, the, v. 215. 

Celts, i«crsistont clmrnctcr ot the, i. 33— the 
invasion of Austiia by, viii. 13S. 

Celtic races, characteristics of the, iii 208. 

Censorship, the, reinstituted on the second 
re.storation m Fiuiiee, i. 92— new scheme 
of, jiroposcd, 279 — law abolishing, ii. 80— 
discussion on its proposed re -establish- 
ment, 100 et mi . — it is earned, 102— aiew 
law regarding the, 122— discussion on it 
123— abolition of it, 1824, fit 73— re-estab- 
lished, 93 el spq., 98— iicw powers given to 
it, 1835, V. .303— lelaxution of it in Pied 
inoiit, vii. 346— partial removal of it in 
Prussia, iv. 252. 

Census, the, of 1831, adopted as the basis of 
the new reform bill, iv. 46—1851, viii. 301. 

Central Aiiieiicu, Biitisli expoils to, ii. 305 
note. 

Centralisation, influence of the railway sys- 
tem on, ill. 397- general corruption lut) 
duced by, in France, iv. 140— increasing, 
in France, 3U2— eoinpleteness of, in Cliiiiu, 
vii. 4. 

Centralising system, influence of the, in 
France, iv. 167. 

Centuries, representation b}, in ancient 
Rome, VL 9. 

Ce])hissus, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 398. 

Cci'oals, comparative ])i-oductivciieMs of, and 
of the potato, \ i. 357— diminished jiroduee 
of, in IreUiud, 1849-53, vii. 310 note. — i>ee 
Wheat, &c. 

Ceruti, Don Ramon, a leader of the rcimb- 
liean conspiracy at Cadiz, ii. 249. 

Cervero, desperate assault and capture of, ii. 
243. 
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Cesona, defeat of the Romagneso insuigents 
at, iv. 315. 

Cevallos, Don Pedro, appointment of, to the 
ministry in Spain, i. 3.i7. 

Ceylon, increased production of coffee in, v. 

Cliabcllon, (^jolera unknown in, iv. 317 note. 

Chabrol, M. de, iii. 101 — minister of fin- 
ance, 109— character of, 112— rchignation 
of, rji. 

Chacon, tlie betiayer of Porlier, murder of, 
i 349. 

Ciialiiiers, Dr, the works of, i. 2.56— proceed- 
ings of, on tlic veto act, vi. 86 — inuinteu- 
ance of old Scotch ]joor-luw by, 350 note. 

Chalons, riot at, on the funeral of the Duke 
de la Rueheloucuuld, iii. 95 — liOiiis Phil- 
ippe at, iv. 146 — insuiTectiou at, 1834, 
376. 

Chamber of Commerce, the, at Paiis, declara- 
tion of, against the w.^ges tai itf, iv. 306. 

Chambers, colonel, deleat of insurgent Ghil- 
zyes by, vi 247. 

Chambers, dilliculties reganling the conA’oea- 
tion of, in 1815, i. 89 — how secured on be- 
half of gov(>mmcnt of Louis Fhiliiipe, i\. 
352 . — Sec Dejmties. Peers. 

Chambruy, dclcat ol French revolutionists at, 
viii. 84. 

Chambre des Deputes, grant fur, iv. 360 
note. 

Chainbricr, M., account of the secret socie- 
ties in Switzerland by, v. 314 

Cliamco, mother of All Pacha, ii. 352 note. 

Champ de Mni<, catastrophe in the, on the 
marriage ol the Duke of Orleans, v 327. 

Cham[>ngno, ]>i ogress of Louis Philippe 
through, iv. 146. 

Chumps Elysee.^, expenditure on obelisk in 
the, V. 311. 

Chancery, court of, nccurniilaiion of business 
in the, iii. 280— lira ugliuin as a judge in, 
iv. 6. 

Clianc.e.ry refonn, measures of, 1825, iii. 280. 

Chandos, nmniues.s of, motion by, for adniis- 
sioii of lAiants-at-will, iv. 38— his clause 
retained in new reform bill, 45— motion l^or 
ixspeal of malt tax by, v. 412 — motion by, 
on agneultural distress, 1835, vi. 11— and 
for agriciiltuial relief, 28 — supports minis- 
tcis on the liish euercion bill, 377. 

Changarnier, general, during tin' letreatfrom 
Constantine, v. 337— ehaiacter of, \ii. 171 
— appointed to eominand at .Miliunah, 178 
— during the revolt of Maveli 1858, viii. 31, 
32— returned to National A.'sseinbly, 41— 
appointed to eoniumnd National Guard, 51 
note — votes for, as president, 66— and tlie 
Garde Mobile, 337— 8Upines.ses the insur- 
m*tioii of Juno 1849, 339— at Biigeaiid’s 
funeral, 341— sniquiits the enl.irgcd settle- 
niciiion the piesident, 345— loins coalition 
against Louis Napoleon, 346— Ihe review at 
Satory,i7>. — rupture with tin* pn"'ident,t6. — 
his disiuisaal resolved on, 347— superseded, 
348— votes for ihe nmtion ol tlie qiisstors, 
353— on the evening of tlic coup d’itat, 364 
— aiTosted, 355 

Channel Islands, newspapers published in, 
1782, 1790, and 1821, ii. 197 note— members 
proposed to ho given to tlie, iv. 37 note — 
garrison needed by the, vii. 235 note. 
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Channing, Dr, on the state, &c., of the Unit* 
od States, vi. 6L note. 

Chautelauze. M., becomes keeper of the 
seals, iii. 131 — the coup d’etat, 
13.3— report on the ordonnances by, ib.etmj 
—arrest ol, iv. 107— demeanour of, before 
trial, 122— and at it, 123— defended by M. 
Sanzet, 125— sentence of, 126— liberation 
of, V. 317. 

Chantrey, the works of, i. 262. 

Chapaluiigarra, defeat and death of, 1830, iv. 
109. • 

Cha])inan, Sir Stephen, difflcuUy of, regard- 
ing the Canadian )irisonera, vi 99. 

ChaiKX), capture of, by tlie Jh'iti.sli, vii. 17. 

Charbonnel, M., death of, viii. 48. 

Chardel, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Charekar, do.strm’,ti(»ii of the Goorkha regi- 
ment at, vi. 2.'i6 — d(?strn(*tion of, vii. 44. 

Charette, M. de, iii. 158— letter from the 
Duchess de Berri to, iv. 325. 

Charitable funds, abuse of, in the old eorpo- 
i-ations, vi. 5. 

Charitable trusts, ^c., committee of the 
House of Commons on. i 182. 

Cliarities, Irish, grants to, since the Union, 
V. 61 note. 

Charleroi, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Cliapclle 
regarding, i 301. 

Clinrles 1., ])urallel between case of, and of 
Charles X. in 1830, iii. 160 

Charles II., the navigation act conflrmcd un- 
der, iii 227. 

Charles IV. of Spain, death of, 1. 342— alleged 
alteration of the order of succession by, iv. 
119. 

Charles X., advantages of, on Ids aceession, 
iii. 70— ids clniracti’.r, ib - his defe<jU, 71 — 
secret camarilla by winch governed, 72— 
his entry into Paris, ift. — projioses the abo- 
lition of the censorsidp, 73— dangers of his 
abolishing tiie censorship, ib — increasing 
influence of the Jesuits, 74 — .addresses, &e., 
on his accession, 75— ordoiinance regarding 
the army, 76— opening of the CliamlK.*r.s, 
and his speech, ift.— settleinfnt on, 77 - 
eorunation of, 85 — recogniti<m of the inde- 
pendenJMj of St Domingo, 87— review of the 
Nation.'d Guard, and ins reception, 96 — dis- 
banrls it, *6.— his conduct in doing so, 97-- 
ordonn.anee re-estahlisliing the consorHlu]*, 
98 ~ new creation of xiecrs, and dissolutidu 
of the Chambers, i5.- -dissolution of the 
Villcle mini.stry, 101 — his want of eonli- 
dence in the Martignac ministry, 102 — lus 
answer to the address, 103— ordonnances 
against the Jesuits, 104— preparations for 
change of ministry, 105 meeting of the 
Chambers, and his speech, 106 — liis .secret 
joy at the defeat of ininisinrs, 107— conver- 
sation with M. do Canx, 108— appoints 
Prince Polignac premier, 109— early inti- 
macy of Prince Polignac with,i5 —his con- 
fidence in La Bourdorniaye, 111— and in 
Bourinont, ib. — attacks of the press on 
1dm, 112 memoir on tlie state of tlie coun- 
try laid before him, 115 rt /.cr; —opening of 
the Chambers, 1830, 118— the address, ib. 
— Ids answer to it, 122 — prorogues the 
Chambers, 123 — his ])lans, ib. — dissolves 
the Clininbers, 131— coup d’etat resolved 
on, 132— rcpoi-t on the ordonnances, 133 et 


tlio ordonimncfes, 135— signs the or- 
donnanccB, ib. — his security on the first 
disturbances, 139— his fiionness, 145— de- 
cisive resolution of the lilieral chiefs against, 
147— mission from the liberals to him, and 
Ids obstinacy, ib. — interview of Mannont 
with, 150— deliberations of the council, ib. 
-concessions resolved on, ib. et ne</.— dis- 
misses the ministry, 151— attempts to form 
a new and liberal miidsti'y, ib. — ^further 
concessions and formal deposition of, 152 
—last ottempt at iiekotiution, ife. — otfers 
the Duke d'Orleaiis the lieutenant-gene- 
ralcy, 153— withdraws to Trianon, i5.— for- 
mally abdicates at Rambnuillet, 154— in- 
terview with Maison, and falsehoods of the 
latter, 155 — journey to Maintenon, and 
]>arting with the Guard, 166— the journey 
to Cherbourg, 157— parting with the Guard 
at Valogiies, <6. — last interview w'ith Poli- 
gnac, i5.— embarkation for England, 158 — 
residence at llolyrooil, i6.— error of, re- 
garding the choice of Ids ministers, 1.59— 

' — error as to the ground he took for resist- 
ance, 160— want of preparation, 161— legal- 
ity of the orilonnanccs, 177— review of his 
conduct, 178— influence of his fall in Eng- 
land, 392 -full of, the royal speech on the, 
399— the Revolution directed against, us 
the organ of the Jesuits, iv. 80— recO])tioii 
of his onionnance dismissing Polignac, 88 
—final rejection of Ids terms, 89— trial of 
the ex-iniidsters, 121 tt seq. — comparison of 
finances under him and l^ouis Philippe, 138 
note — proscniition of, and his family in 
France, 144 — degradations of the peerage 
under, 108— civil list of, contrasted wdth 
that of Louis Pldlippe, 311 -and expendi- 
ture under the tw’o, 312— the court of, at 
Holyrood, and his own views, 321 — con- 
sents to the attempt of the Duchess dc 
Bern, id — vindication of tlio ordonnances 
ninler l^ouis Pldlipiic, 350 — results toFrance 
of his overt, brow, 381— sympathy of, with 
the Absolutists in Spain, v. 100— lost years 
and death of, 318.— *’cr, iircvious to his ac- 
cession, Artois, count d’. 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, views and 
policy of, 1847, vd. 341 - views of, on the 
Austrian o('(*ui»ation of Ferrara, 343 - t«*- 
forms by, and his popularity, 346— torces 
and movements of, viii. 75— Ids biography 
an<l character, /5.— his son elected king cif 
Sieily, hilt declines, 79— Ibrces at disposal 
of, 81 — first operations and succ.esses of, 84 
— diflicnltii'S of his position, 8.5— invasion 
of tlio Tyrol, ib. — his jilaii of operations, 86 
— passage of the Mincio, ift.— capture of 
Pastrengo, and retreat of the Austrians, 87 
—blockades Pescliiera and Hniitua, 15.-- 
repulsed at Rivoli, 88— battle of Sta Linua, 
ib — hi.s views after it, 89— ]>osition of Ids 
forces, and refuses the (;rown of Ijomhanly, 
91 - siege of Pescliiera, 92— repulse at Cur- 
bstone, 93--victoi7 at Goito, ib.— fall of 
Peschierii, 94— advantageous position of, 
*7>.— til rcatens Verona, and captures Rivoli, 
96— importance of the loss of Vicenza, 97 — 
fui-ther prejiarations and reinforcements, 
9R -inovejiient against Mantua, 99— block- 
ades it, BO— checks the Austrian sat Rivoli, 
101 — battle of Custuza, ib.— subsequent 
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Charles Albert, continued. 
movements, 102 — success at the Somma 
Campagna, ib. — subsequent movements, 

103— battle of Valeggio, ib.— his retreat, 

104 — retires across tl»e Oglio, ib. — and to 
hlilan, 105— insults to, in Milan, and its 
capitulation, ib. — armistice, 100 — procla- 
mation of, on fall of Milan, 108 and note — 
forced to renew the war, 111— his forces, 
112— pioclaination, 113— first movements. 
114— defeats of, 115 — buttle of Novara, 117 
et sen —his abdication and escape, 1 19 — 
death of, 132— military conduct of, 133. 

Charles, the archduke, tlie Militarj' History 
of, iv. 286 — renunciation of the throne by, 
viii. 23B. 

Charles, imncc, of Prussia, ii. 72— at the coro- 
nation of Nicholas, 74. 

Charlotte, queen, death and character of. i. 
187. 

Charlotte, the princess, marriage of, i. 69— 
dcjilh of, IT.'l — grief occasuuietl by it, ib. 

Charlotte, the princess, of I'russia, inaiTiaga 
of the Grand-duke Nicholas to, ii. 31. 

Charrus, M., miniatcr-at-war, 1848, viii. 36 
note. 

(Ibarras, colonel, arrested, viii. 355. 

Charter, the, niodifK'utum ol, by royal ordi- 
nance in 1815, i. 9a — were the ordonnances 
an infraction of, iii 177— previous similar 
invasions of it, inodiliod by the con- 

stitution of 1830, iv. 99. 

t'liarter, the six points ol the, vi. 80. 

Chartism, circumstances which gave rise to, 
vi. 46, 50, 80. 

Chartist rao\einent, progress of the, vi. 810 
— suppression of the, 1S48, i. 10 

Chaitist petition, the, 1843,^ i. 310— the great, 
of 1848, vii. 296— Its deinaiids, /b.— iirescn- 
tation of it, 297 — detection of the frauds m 
it, 299— whole.sale tnbricutiou of signulurcs 
at Ghnsgow, ib. note. 

Chartists, views of the, after the reform bill, 
v. 03- their real object, vi. 81— ris?- and 
progress of their iiiovcmcnt, tb.— the riots 
at Biniiinghiiiii, 82-— tlie rising of, at New- 
port, 83— their defeat, ib.— riots organiscil 
by, 1842, 284 — oi>ening of lettera of, by Sir 
James Gralinin, 352— eonimciieciiient of the 
insurrection of the, 1848, vii 296— their 
})rcpar(itioiis, ib — i.hosc of tlie government 
against them, ib.— tlieir defeat, 297 — alnir- 
tive attemi»t at Glasgow, 2‘.»S— impression 
produced on the Continent by the siqqires- 
sion of the in.siirrection, 299 — icnewed agi- 
tation, its suppression, and trial of the 
lenders. 3U0. 

Chartrand, general, execution of, i. 139. 

Chnrtrand, nitirder of, and acquittal of the 
mimlerers, vi. 97. 

Chartres, tlie bislio)) of, iii. 105— at the death- 
bed of the Duke de Berri, ii. 92 

Chartres, the duke de, made a ehevalicr of 
the Cordon Bleu, in. 85 — his arrest and re- 
lease, iv. 80— narrow escape of, vii. 401. 

Chartnmin, M. do, opposes the law against 
the Bourbons, iv. 100. 

Chassid, general, holds the citadel of Antwerp, 
iv. 115— denounees the aniiistice at Ant- 
werp, 152— force under, in the citadel of 
Antwerp, 345— the siege, ib. et sur- 
renders, 346. 


Chasseurs d'Afrique, organisation of the, iv. 
SCO. 

Chateaubriand, viscount de, services of, at 
Ghent, i. 86 — opposes the admission of 
FoucbC to the ministry, ib.— deelincs office, 
87 — made member ol ehamber of peci*s, 94 
—section headed by, 114— cliaractcr of, 116 
— speech of, on the law against seditious 
cries, 122 — opposes the proposed amnesty, 
141— views of, on the ordinance of 5th Sep- 
tember, 155— support given to the roytilists 
by lii^writiiigs, 275— arguments of, a*gaiiist 
the new law of recruiting, 293— on tlie clia- 
raeter of the Spaniards, 325— on the cx- 
tinetion of freedom m Sfiain, 334 note — 
on the Greek revolt, ii. 35 note— and the 
royalist journals, ix 82— on the assassina- 
tion of the Duke de Berri, 9.3— on Deeaxes, 
95- votes against re-establishing the cen- 
sorshi]), 102- account of the views of the 
royalists by, 116 note— sent as anibas.sador 
to Berlin, 120— resigns the Berlin enilmssy, 
124— on the death, Ac., of Napoleon, 132 — 
on the reputation of Pitt, 209 — on the 
change in the character of statesmen, 211 
— sketch of his career, 217 note — his cha- 
rai'ter, 217 et keq . — represents France at 
the Congress of Veiona, 258 — note of, 
at the congress, regarding South American 
independence, 200 - views of, on the icsults 
of tlie congress, 203— siirceods Montmo- 
rency in the ministry of foreign aflairs, 200 
— directs the withdrawal of the amlKi.ssndor 
fioni Spain, 207— speech of, on the Span- 
ish question, 274 et hcq . — ManiieVs atisiMT 
to, 270 et seq — letters from Canning to, 
ag.ainst the iiiten’cntion, 283 note— letter 
lioiii M. Marccllus to, 204— Canning’s ad- 
miration of him, lb note- declines the as- 
-sistancc of Binssiii in •Spain, 302— designs 
of, w’itli regard to the Sontli Amerienn 
States, 306 — supports the law of septen- 
niality, 307— coiuluet ot, on that lor re- 
ducing the interest of the debt, 309 — 
position of, m 1824, 310 — bis disinis.sal, tb. 
— the F.niperor Alexander to, on tlie Greek 
insurreetion, 364— ojiposcd to the ultra- 
montane paity, iii. 75— oiiposes the law 
.agaiiisl sacrilege, 83 — opposes the re estab- 
lishment of the eensorshij), 91— society for 
defending the libeity ot the press headed 
by, 98— dislike ol Chailes X. to, 101— d»'- 
ciines office under Martignae, 102 — vote 
of, on the aiUlress, 103— icsigns tlio eni- 
b.asay to Rome, 122— on the extension of 
the French frontier to the Rhine, i:;i 
—opinion of, ns to the fall of Charles X , 
l.'iO— obje,i Is of, in the Spanish war, 167 — 
his poliiieal reasons for the jmiieet of ad- 
vaiieing Frani'e to the Rhine, I OS — the 
works of, 182 rt seq —a wiifer lor the daily 
pieSB, 24— views tif, as to ihe siieeession to 
Charles X., iv. 85— declaration ol, in lav our 
of Charles X., 88— noble speech of, in the 
pceivs, 94 — he refuses the niinistry of for- 
eign nflhirs iintler lamis Philippe, 97 — his 
conversation v\ itli the laller, ib. note — re- 
signation of. 99— the antobiogiaphy of, 287 
—on the refusal ol tlie Diu'hess de Berri’s 
gift during the eholem. 319 note— heads 
tlie moderate royalist a, 321— o)qioses the at- 
tcmiit of tlie Duchess de Berri, 324— arrest 
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Chateanbriand, continued. 
of, 338— letter from, to Lonia Napoleon, v. 
382 — course of, regarding the slave trade, 
vii. 137. 

Cliateaubriand, modame do, il. 216 note. 

Chateau lluuge, the reform banquet at, vii. 
373. 

Chateau-Thierry, grain riots at, 1817, i. 281 
—Louis Fhilippe at, iv. 14C. 

Cliatellierault, rebistaiice to the valuation in, 
vii. 146. 

Ghatenay, cholera unki»ovrn in, iv. ^7 note. 

Chatliam, garrison, needed by, vii. 235 note 
— priaon, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 

Chatillon, great rcfoiin banquet at, vii. 131. 

Chatillou-Hur-Seinu, gmin riots at, 1817, i. 
281. 

Chatres, cnnnt de la, made member of Cham - 1 
her of Peers, i. 93. 

Chattel tun, colonel, suppression of the 
Chartist riot at Birminglmin by, vi. 82. 

Chauveiiii, M. de, returned to the Deputies 
in 1817, i. 289— vote of, on the new electoral 
law, ii. 108. 

Chaves, the marquis de, a leading Miguelitc, 
V. 114. 

Cheapening system, rise of the, and its ef- 
fects, iv. 01— predoiiiiuauce given to the, 
by tlie reform bill. 69. 

Cheduba, capture of, by the British, vi. 185 
—cession of, to them, 192. 

Cheese, foreign, inoposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 303 — increased cousumptiou of, 
1843-6, vii. 200 note. 

Chelsea pensioners, summoning out of the, 
1819, Ii. 152. 

Chelteiihuni, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Chenab river, the, vii. 77. 

Chenebiue, general, assassination of, ii 62. 

Chenier, Dr, a leader of the Canadian insur- 
gents, death of, vi 91. 

Cherbourg, ]M'eparutions at, for the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, iii. 127— journey of the 
royal family to, 157— their embarkation 
there for Kiigland, 158 — Louis Napoleon 
at, 1850, viii. 346. 

Chei'chcll, caiitui'H of, by the French, vii, 176 
— defeat of Abd-cl Kader before, 177. 

Chemiclicff, general, li. 67 — ut Aix la-Cha- 
pelle, i. 298. 

Cbesliirc, additional members for, iv. 21 note, 

Chosti^r, bishoii ot, votes for the rcfuriii bill, 
IV. 51. 

Chester, intended rising at, 1817, i. 166 — 
diocese, statistics of chuicli uccuininuda 
tion in, i. 181 note 

Chevallon, M., a Spanish revolutionist, iv. 
109. 

Chevalier, M., advocates the views of the St 
Siiiioiiians, iv. 305— trial of, 354 

Children, iinniber of, receiving edneation in 
England, ii. 165— in la«'tonij.s, bill regulat- 
ing labour of, v. 55— Lord Ashley’s factoiy 
bill regarding, vi. 313-iieeessiiy for i»ro 
tection to, in manulncturing distiic-ts, 314 
— Mr Fielden’s hill for linii'mg tlie factoiy 
labour of, \ii. 2<»7— large moriality among, 
in factory dislnels, — cmiiloynifiit ol, 
in fiietories, 270 — inortnli:y among, m 
town and rural districts, 271. 

Chili, British consul appointed to, ii. 305— 
and exx>urts to, ib. uuto. 


Chilian wallah, battle of, vii. 102 et aeq.— re- 
covery of the guns taken at, 106. 

Chios, extension of the insurrection to, iii. 
384 — massacre of, 385— ranewed massacre, 
387— expedition under Fabvier against, iii. 
64— excluded from kingdom of Greece, 65. 

China, non-progressive state of, 137 — peti- 
tions agamst the restrictions on the trade 
to, ii. 168— opening of the trade to, v. 36— 
increase of trade with, since, 38 and note 
— ^nger flpom the war in, vi. 136— value 
of opLum exported from India to, vi. 
166— tlie wax Vfith, 1841, 281— alleged ef- 
fects of luterruption of commerce with, 
‘proposed reduction of duties on sugar 
fitun, 328— restrictions on importation of 
laliourers into the West Indies from, vii. 
224— England fii-st brought into collision 
with, 1 — constancy of national character, 
lb. — extent and ixipnlation, 2— revenues, 
ih. —land and sea forces, ib.— great towns, 
3— geiigiaphical description, i6.— canals, 
tb. — climate and productions, 4 — system 
of govemniont, ib.— agriculLuie, ib.— land 
tenures, 5— form of goverunieiit, ib.— prac- 
tical cbiBcks on despotism, 6— religion, ib. 
— education, 7 — cautions management of 
the trade by the East India Company, tb. 
—change on its being tlirown open, 8 — 
IMissnge of tlie Bocca Tigris, tb.— affairs in, 
1835 6. 9— incrca.se in the oi»ium smug- 
gling trade, tb — measures of the Viceroy 
Lin, 10 — violent proceedings of Chinese, 
ib. — oomnieneemeiit of hostilities, 11— cap- 
ture of forts of Canton, 12— treaty dis- 
avowed, tb. — storming of foils, 13 — further 
hostilities, fresh armistice, and renewed 
war, ib -attack on torts of Canton, 14— 
new terms of aeeommodation, tb.— storm- 
ing of Amoy, 15— secoml capture of Chu- 
suii, tb.— of Chinghae, 16— and of Ning- 
po, ib. — dclViits ot Chinese, 17— capture 
of Chapoo, ib. — forcing of the Vung-tze- 
Kiang, Arc , 18— failure of iicgothitioiis, 
and turthcr advance, t'b. — storiiiing ot Cliin- 
Kiaiig-foo, 19— arrival at Nankin, ib.— 
treaty concluded, 20 

China proper, exluntnnd population of, vii. 2. 

Chinchetru, defeat ol tlic Chnstinos at, v. 
167. 

Chinese Tartarj', extent, Aic., of, vii 2. 

Cliinghne, slorimng of, by the BriLi.sh, vii. 
16 — defeat of the Chiiie::>e at, 17. 

Chin-Kiung-ioo, inix>urLauee of, vii. 18 — 
storming of it, tb. 

Chi])peuham, partially disfrancliiscd, iv. 21 
note. 

Chiiipcwa, attack by the American sympn- 
tliisei's on, vi 04 

Chisholm, lieutenant, death of, vi. ISO. 

ClilajMiwski, general, iiiiudcs lalhiuiiiin, iv. 
204— thiows himself into Lilhuunui, 206. 

Chliipicki, general, a member of the ])iovi- 
KKiiinl gfiveriimcnt of Poland, iv. 179, 180 
— saves Krnsinski from the mob, 180 — 
seizes the ilietatorship, 181 — his biography 
ninl cliaracter, ib. — bis vie-ws as to the re- 
volution, lb. — his military iu-epar.'iiions, 
182 — civilities between, nml Constantine, 
ib — unsuccessful negotiation with Nicho- 
las, 1S.1 — ri'signs the dictatorship on the 
iMCCliiig of the Diet, and is reapxiointed. 
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Chlopicki, eovdinued. 

186— his llrst acl.s, ih. — ^vain efforts at ac- 
commodation, 188— resigns, i6.— wounded 
at Praga, 1J)4. 

Cliceronca, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 398. 

Choiseul, the duke of, a member of the 
Council of Agriculture, ii. 79 — share of the 
indemnity received by, lii. 83— during the 
Three Days, 144. 

(.Hiolera, ravages of, in Hungary, iv. 134 — 
ravages of, among the Poles, 20l— death of 
Diebitch and Constantine of# 2u6 — conduct 
of Nicholas during, 2ia— first appearance 
of, in Paris, 316— its untooked-for symjj- 
loms, 317— uncertainty in its mode of 
treatinout, ib. — coinmiHsiouB in Paris on 
it, 318— Its ravagi's, ih. -details of It in 
Paris, 319 note— lortitude and benevolence 
daring it, 319— ap])earunce of, in England, 
and its in/iuencu in checking i/ie mibvtn 
mania, v. 6 — ravages of, in the army in 
li\dia, 1817, Vi. 181— ravages of, among the 
UussiaiiB in Hungary, viii. 200. 

Cliosrow, Cajiitaii Paclia, operations of, in 
the Archipelago, ii. 404— attack (»n Spezzia 
and Ipsara, ib —capture of the latter, 405. 

Cliourcliid Pacha, operations of, against the 
Greeks in the Morcu, ii. 372— against Ali 
Pacha, 364— capture and execution of Ali 
Paelia by, 370, 3S2— plan ot the campaign, 
383— defeated by the JSuliotcs, 384 — grand 
invasion of the Alorca by, 380— his daiigci 
and losses, ih —his disastrous retreat, 390 
— repeated defeats of, ib — his deatli, ib. 

Christian VII., death of, viii J.j0. 

(Miristiun VIII , destriietioii of the, viii. 101. 

Christian iiioiiarehy, importance of OBtub- 
lishing a, in place of Turkey, ii 433. 

Cliristiaii slavery, abolition of ,in Algiera, i .SI 

ChristiiiTis, the, in the Turkish empire, ii. 319 
— position of, as ttie industrious elass m 
Turkey, 321— their iiiciease as compared 
with the Turks, ib — numbers of, in 
European Turkey, 324 note — cannot be- 
come propnelois of land there, 32f — ina.s- 
saeros of, in Siiiyrna, 370 — threatened 
inassucre of, in Constantinople, 3vS0— mas 
sacrcR of, in Jassy, 394 — an<i Moliain- 
niedans, all recent Eurojicjin wais between, 
iii. 1 — regulation regnidiiig dicss of, in 
Turkey, 7. 

Christianity, destiny of the ,7aphetian race 
with regard to, i. 40 — its inci easing iu- 
fiucnce in Europe, 41— wauiiig of Moham- 
medanism before, 81— dcstme.d tnuinxih 
of, in Turkey, iii 69— Cliateuuhnaiurs in- 
fluence in reviving, 184— nseeiidunt over 
Mohammedanism now obtained by, v. 312 
— reinov.*!! of civil forfeitures on coiiversuui 
to, in India, vi. 204— spread of, in the 
South Sea Islands, .323. 

Christie, eapt4un, before Ghuznee, viL 43 — at 
Chillianwallali, 103. 

Christina, queen, marriage of Ferdinand VII. 
to, iv. 118— birth of her daugliter, 119— 
marriage of, and her ehaiaeter, v 101— 
intrigues regarding, 102 — birth of her 
daughter, 104— measures of her partisans, 
tb — a aeeond daughter horn, ib. — her 
iiidceisiori, 106 — measures to secure the 
Buccession, 100 et setj. — measures of her 
partisans on the king’s death, 108— acces- 


sion of her daughter, and herself as re- 
gent, 109 tt seq. — overthrow of, v. 232, vii. 
209— proposals to Louis Philippe for double 
marriage, winch he declines, 210— further 
coufereiiees, 211 — ofleis her daughter's 
hand to Prince Lco))oId, 213— subsequent 
negotiations, &c., regarding the marriages, 
ib. et Beq. 

Christino war, history' of the, v. 141 et seq. 
Chri.stoi>licr, Mr, motion by, 1842, on the 
corn laws, vi. 293 

Chr/unowski, gcncial, at Iganic, iv. 200 — ex- 
pedition of, into Volliynia, and its defeat, 
203 — appointed to command the Sar- 
dinians, viii. 112 — dcieats of, and lulls 
back to Novuia, IIC — buttle of Novara, 
j 117 et seq. 

Church, general, attack on, in Palermo, i. 
306 — Opel ations ol, at Athens, and his 
defeat^ ii. 42 1 

Chtirch, the, discussion regarding its endow - 
incut, i. 146 et teq. — law regal ding bequests 
to it, in Frunee, 2H5 — discussion on it, 
286 — eharaeteraud tendeiieius o1,iii Spam, 
32.6— the Uussiau, statistics of, ii 12 — ad- 
ditional enilowiuents for, in Fiance, 121 
— alliaiiec ot the royalists with, in France, 
and its results, 239 -puBilion, 4:c., of, in 
France iimlcr Louis Philipjie, vii 128. 
Church of England, alleged iiiHueni'C of the 
test and eoipoiatuui Jaws on, iii. 333— in- 
fluence of their rejical on it, 334— bill for 
better discipline of, A’c , 1836, 414 

Chiiix'h of Scotland, the Fiec Kirk secession 
from the, vi. 80 et seq 

Churches, new, grant in 1818 for building of, 
i 181 — and 1823, iii 224 
Clinreh cess, piojiosed abolition of, in Ire- 
l ind, V. 23. 

Chiyeh establishment, further i eduction of, 
in Spam, ii 242 

Chnielinieii, jealousy between, and Dis- 
senters on the educatmu cpiestion, vii 273. 
Chuieh party, views of, on tlie Irish chuicli 
<*ommission, v 67. 

Chuivli iinqierty, effects of the conflscation 
of, in France, i 140 — alienation of, in 
France, 287— decree regarding, in Si>ain in 
1820, 362— eonliseatioii of, by the Cortes 
111 1820, 3.66, li 234— cfleets on ediioatioii 
of the oiitiseation of tlie. 106— amount of 
the eonliseatioii of, in iS]>ain, 24.6 — effects 
of its eonliseatioii on tlie working classes 
in France, iii 172— its resuiii]itioii by the 
Pai>ists, one object ol tlie Catbolie. Asso- 
ciation, 278— jiiojiosi'cl eonliscutiun of, by 
the In.sli ehuieli bill, v. 24. 

Cliiireh-rate.s, bill for abolition of, 1837, vi. 
30 

Cliusan, oi>ium smuggling at, vii 9— eaptine 
and occupation ol, by tbe Ihilisli, 12 — 
second eai>tme of, by the Ibilish, 16 -- 
terms of the treaty regal ding, 20 
Chiitoo, a Pimlarree chief, ilealh of, vi. 182 
Chuttiir Singh, re\oIt of, in the Punjab, 
>ii. 100 — operations of, ib — capture of 
Atto»-k bv, 101— iniiclion of, with bhere 
biiigh, 104— Iritlle of Goojerat, 106 et seq 
Ciacehi, eanlirial, inmistiy ol. Mil 80 ^ 
Cider, reduction of <hilies on, 1S2'), iii. 257 
note— re]ien1 ol duty on, 1'30, 383. 
Circassia, the atlair ol the Vixen, vi. 39 ct seq. 
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Circulating medium, danger of an unstable, 
V. 39». 

ClMes, progress and splendour of the, in 
Germany, iv. 221— the great, of Gennany, 
feeling, dec., in, 256— Boult’s views as to 
the military defence of, v. 895 — greater 
mortality of, than of country districts, vii. 
313— the French, rapid growth of^ under 
Louis Philip])e, 118— thegfeat, of China, 2. 
Ciudad Beal, capitulation of royalists at, ii. 
249. 

Civil coses, introduction of jury trial In, 
into Scotland, i. 168— its failure, 169. 

Civil forfeitures, removal of, on conversion 
in India, vi. 204. 

Civil list, the French, iii. 77— defeat of the 
Wellin^ou ministry on the, 403 — ^voted to 
William IV., drc., iv. 30— debate on the, in 
France, 1831, 160 -voted to Louis Pliillpjie, 
311 — its extravagance, ib — vote of the 
Legislative Assembly on, viii. 345. 

Civil ofllc.ca, number of, in France, iv. 83 — 
injudicious em])loyment of military oill- 
cers in India in, vi. 268. 

Civil servants, Ellenborough’s depreciation 
of, vii. 30. 

Civil service, now regulations regarding sala- 
ries in the, in tedia, vi 202. 

Civil situations, large employ iiicnt of officers 
in, in Indii^ vi. 203. 

Civil war. Sir Tl. Inglis on the dangers of, 

iii. 349 — Wellington on, 852— danger of, 
during the i:cfurm mania, iv. 55. 

Civilisation, effects of the discovery of the 
American mines on, i. 18— relations of, to 
morality, 25— migratory jiassions of men 
in the youth of, 38— and in its maturity, 
39 — obstacles to, from serfdom in Ilussia, 
li. IT—obstaclos to, in Russia, 20— it con- 
lined to the higher raiihs, 21— influence of 
the slave trade on, in Africa, v. 40 — eifeots 
of the European revolutions on, viii. 360. 

Civita Vecchla, insun'ection of the galley- 
slaves In, 1. 869, 

Clam, count, at Santa Lncia, viii. 88 — at 
Curtatone, 93, 262. 

Clanricarde, loid, postmaster-general, 1846, 

vii. 220 note— motion by, on lice trade, 

viii. 299. 

Cinparede, general, made a peer, i. 314. 

Clave, the famine of lh23 ui, u. 195 note — 
operation of the insuriectuni act in, 1824, 
iii. 276 note- election of O’Connell for, 33(5 
— results of this, ih — rc-cluctum of O’Con- 
nell for, 354— conflict between Catho]ii;s 
and Oi'HTigenien in, 375— disturbances in, 
1831, iv. 30— extraordinary mimlcr in, v 
38 note — inon.ster rejieal meeting in, vi 
306— agrarian outrages in. Is46, 374, 375 
note — inereuse of criuic in, 1847, Mi 274 

Claremont House, reshJeneo of the riineess 
Charlotte, A’c , at, i. GW— Ijouis Thilippe 
rctn"C3 to, vii 402. 

Clarence, flie duke of, becomes lotd high 
admiral, iii. 314— rcsignalion of, 328.— ice 
William IV. 

Clarendon carl of. president of board of 
trade, 1810, vii. 22 » nole — applies lor eon- 
tinned Kiis])ension of habeas corpus act m 
Ireland, viii. 314. 

Clark, lieutenant, at storming of Arracan, 
vi. 189. 


Clark, 8ee Feltre, duke de. 

Clarke, Dr, on corporal punishment in Rus- 
sia, ii. 19— description of Greece by, 354. 

Class government, results of, to freedom, 

iv. 382. 

Class legislation, invariable results of, i. 
162— danger of, under the reform bill, iv. 
77— the invariable result of uniform repic- 
sentation, 79. 

Class renresentation, necessity and import- 
ance cm Iv. 79. 

Glasses we subdivision of, in Russia, ii. 12 
— xetiun to representation by, in France, 
125— representation of, under the old con- 
stitution of England, iv. 59— representa- 
tion should be luised on, vi. 9— voting by, 
established in PruBsia, vni. 186— its results, 
187, 196. 

Classical sehool, extinction of the, in French 
literature, hi. 180— Die early, in Gemiuii 

' literature, iv. 266. 

Clausel, general, afterwards inarsbal, i. 140 — 
]>roBcribed in 1815, 93— mdeiiinity to, ii. 
122 note — succeeds Houriiioiit in Algeria, 
and his successes there, iv. 129— arguments 
of, on foreign affairs, 1831, 157 e.t Mq.—at 
Lumorque’s funeral, 330, 331— efforts of the 
insurgents to win, 335— difficulties of, in 
Algeria, 366, v. 331 — sent back to Algeria, 
and victory obtained bj', 333— retiims to 
France to procure supplies, 334— diffleul- 
tics of, with the Deputies, &c., 335— com- 
mencement of expedition to Constantine, 
forces for it, &c , i5.— the march and its 
Imrdships, ib . — bis rc]>ul 80 before Constan- 
tine, 336— and disastrous retieat, i5.— re- 
called, 338. 

Clansenberg, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 
244. 

Clausewitz, general, the Memoirs of, iii. 200, 

iv. 286. 

Clay, Mr, views of, on the bank question, vi. 
55, 56. 

Cleopatra, capture of the, by the Nymph, i. 
74 note. 

Cles, defeat of the Italians at, viii. 85. 

Clergy, views o/'the iiltra-royalists legnixling 
the, i. 146— discussion regarding tlieir en- 
dowment, i&. et the Uiissiun, num- 
bers, eliaracter, Ac of, ii. 12— imvejn-esenl- 
cd under Louis Philipi>e in France, vii. 121 
— alieiiiitiim of, fioni Louis IMiilijipc, 362 
—favour the revolution of 1848, viii. 10— 
repi'c.seiit.ation of the, in Gennany, 142 

Clerk, Bir Geuige, siipjKirts Peel against the 
ndonn bill, iv. 20 — secretary of Treasury, 
1841, M. 280 note. 

Clerk, Mr, eoiinselsof, after Aflglianistan re- 
treat, vii. 23- eflbvts of, to reinf«)re.e Nott, 
S3— Mild to im)vnie carriage for the troops 
ill Aflghariislan, 38. 

Clerke.iiwell, suppression of Chartist meeting 
at, vi. 82— Chari isl gatlicniig in, vii. .300 

Oh'riiioiit, resistance to tlic now valuation in, 

v. i 116,147. 

Cleririoiit-Tonnerre, the marquis, becomes 
nimisler of marine, ii 125 .supports Moiit- 
iiioieney on the B]innisli question, 266 — u])- 
]iointed niiiiistei'-at war, 310— ellorts of, to 
piose.lytise the army, iii. 74— fortifleation 
of Pai is pioposed by, 1826, iv. 358- his me- 
moir on it, i5. note.' 
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ClibboTue, major, at Mennee, vii. 57. 

Climate, infliienee of, in urging Russia to 
foreign conquest, ii. 18— great varieties of, 
in Algeria, vii. 108— variety of, in Chinn, 4. 

Clitlieroe, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Clitherow, general, dispersion of the Cana- 
dian iriHiirgcuts by, vi. 101. 

Clogher, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 28 
note. 

Cli)nciirry, lord, and the proBecatm|ili of 
O’Connell, iv. 14 note. 

Clonfert, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 28 
note. 

Clonmel, intimidation of juries, in, v. IT — 
increase of, since the Union, 62 note— libe- 
ration of prisoners by Lord Nonuanby at, 
Vi. 134. 

Cloiitarf, suppression of monster meeting ai;, 
vi. 808. ^ / 

(-lonirnencros, Don Diego, ii. 241. 

Close boroughs, the, iiicrensing jealousy of, 
iii 366— holders of, opposed to reform, 401 
— strength given to capital by them, iv. 2 
—causes of the outcry against tlu*iii, 3— 
ministerial plan regarding them, 20— their 
alleged vnlm; os admitting talent, 25— uni- 
versal hostility against them, 63— this in- 
creased by the talent admitted by them, 
64. 

Club of Clubs, the, viii. 30— revolt organised 
by, ib . — and the njvolt of June, 53. 

Clubs, revolutionary, establishment of, in 
Hpain, i. 352— dccice for closing them, 3.55 
— their violence, 356— their increased ac- 
tivity, 858— their violence in Madrid, ii. 
233, 234— law regarding them, 2.34— their 
denunciations oi Murillo, 235 — enmity of 
Chlo]ucki to them in Poland, iv. 181 — for- 
mation of secret, by the French repub 
licans, 356— dc'daration against the Irish, 
1848, vii. 301— democratic, tonnation of, in 
the Swiss cities, 352— reopening of them in 
I’aris, 1848, viii 6 — great demonstration of 
the, 17th March, 28 et wv;.- closing of them 
by Cavaigmu!, 51— law siippn’ssmg tliem, 
.55— reniiwed agitation of them against the 
constitution, 61— their influence on the 
Frankfort Assembly. 170— motion for clos- 
ing them in France, 3,37 — their eiforts 
against Louis Napoleon, ib — decree for 
closing them, 338— fliinlly suppressed, 340 
— their continued activity, 344. 

Clyde, lord, viii. 134. 

Coaches and carriages, public cuiiiiiaiiies for, 
in France, iv. 346 note. 

Coal, want of, in Sjiain, and its ofTcets, i. 322 
— projiosed reduction of duties on sea- 
borne, iv. 15 and note— fall in price of, 
1782-1837, VI. 70 note. 

Coal districts, pressure in the, lSt7, >ii. 277 

Coal-mines, joint stock companies for, 1825, 
iii. 253 note. 

Coals, remission of duty on, 1824, iii. 222— 
exported, proposed duty on, iv. 15 note — 
exported, pnijiosed duties on, vi 296 — abo- 
lition of exjiort duty on, 343. 

Coalition ministry, Pitt’s overthrow of the, 
compared with the overthrow of Welling- 
ton’s, iv. 1. 

Cobbett, Mr, on the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, ii. 14G— on the case of the queen, 


176 note— answer of, to Sir Robert Gi/Tord 
on the queen’s case, 179— views of, on the 
French intervention in Spain, 306— resolu- 
tions carried by, lor reduced ex^iciiditure, 
&c.,iii. 221— on the resumption of cash 
liayments as leading to reform, iv. 02 — 
motion by, oii the address, 1833, v. 14— on 
the bank question in the United States, vi. 
55— on the potato in Ireland, 357 note. 

Cobden, Mr, character of, as the leader of tho 
4Dti-com-]aw movement, vi. 85, 1.39— his 
views on the com laws adopted by Peel, 
vii 274— motion by, for their entire aboli- 
tion, 293— strong language of Peel toward, 
816-— motion by, on agrii'ultural distress, 
SM, 355 — opposes the Irisli coerciuu bill, 
377— Sir U Peel on. 379. 

Coblentz, exeiteincnt in, 1848, viii 150 

Cochineal, prices of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note— fall 
in, 1825-6, 262 note. 

Cochrane, lord, on the battle of Algiers, i. 81 
— engaged in the Greek service, ii 421 — 
oiierations of, to raise the siege of Athens, 
424. 

Cockbum, II., solicitor general for Scotland, 
1830, iv. 4 note 

Cockermouth, 2 >artially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Cocoa, new taxes on. 1819, i 200— produce of, 
We.st Indies, 1828-41. v. 52 note— increased 
coiisumiitiim of, dm mg lailwuy mania, vi. 
340 note— imports of, from West Indies, 
1847-9, vii. 227 note. 

Coddington, captain, wounded at MaharaJ- 
pore, vii 70. 

Ctsic Napoleon, law of, against associations, 
iv 369. 

Codrmgton, Sir Edward, naval fon*e under, 
ii, 426 — forces nuclei, at Navarino, 428 — 
the battle, ib. et m/. 

Codrington. captain, nt Messina, viii. 78. , 

Coercion bill, the Irish, 1838,v. 16 — it in car- 
ried, 21— reflections on It, W>.— new, lor 
Indand, 1847, vii. 274. 

Cocicion bills, the various Irish, vi. 378— ef- 
fects of these in reducing crime, 375. 

Coflee, new tuxes on, 1819, i. 200— pricies of, 
1824-5, iii. 251 vote— reduction of duties on, 
182S, 257 nolo— fall in, 1825-6, 262 note- 
imports of, 1827-9, 373 note — produce of, 
Jamaica, before and after emanciiiation, v. 
.52 note— and tho West Indies, 1828-41, ib . — 
increased prculiiction of, in Ceylon, 54— 
consumption of, in England, 1722 and 1833, 
413— fall ill juice of, 1782 1837, vi 70 note 
— exports of, from West Indies, bofoie and 
after oiiiaiicipatioii, J13 note- juoposed le- 
diiction of duty on, 296— impoils of, IS.39- 
44, 311 note — reduction of duties on, 327 — 
increased consumption of, during i ail way 
mania, 340 note — bill in pi ice of, 1 S 41 to 
1845, 355 note— imports of, fiom West In- 
dies, 1847-9, vii. 227 and iiolc—irici eased 
oonsunijition of, 1843 6, 260 note— jiriccs 
of, 1845-51, 286 note. 

Coimbra, Mignclitc feeling in, v 117, 118. 

Coin, reformation of, under Elizabeth, i. 195 
— preference of bank notes to, iii. 290. 

Coinage, new silver, in (beat Bntain, i. 71 — 
total amount of, in Great Britain, 1817 to 
1822, ii. 144 note— decimal system ill. 
280. 
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Collmme, Sir John, defeats of the Canadian 
insurgents by, vi. 91 — interim governor of 
Lower Canada, 00— enei^etic measures of, 
on the second outbreak of tlic insurrection, 
101 . 

Colchester, lord, on the state of the navy, 
1840, vl 137— and the recall of Loi-d Ellen- 
borough, vli. 72. 

Cold,|fevority of the, in Groat Britain, 1838, 

Coldbathflelds meeting, the, 1833, v. 32. 

Coldbath Acids ]>ri8un, education among cri- 
minals in, vii. 274 note. 

Colendge, B. T., poetic character of, i. 225. 

College de France, grant for, iv. 360 note. 

Colleges, secular, bill for establishing, in 
Ireland, vi. 347. 

Colleges of arrondissements, proposed new 
constitution. &c., of, i. 142. 

Colleges of departments, proposed new con- 
stitotioii, &c., of, i. 143. 

Colleges of electors, ])rovisions of the new 
electoral law regarding, ii. 104. 

Colletta, general, suppression of the Sicilian 
revolt by, i. 368. 

Colletti, M., heads the opposition to Capo 
d’Istria, V. 259 — Greek minister, vii. 235 — 
hia death, ib. 

Colliers, strike among the, 77 — institu- 

tion of the darg niuoiig, 79— low wages of, 
in England, 1841, 281 — riots of. iiic, in 
England, 1842, 284— and iion-minera, grfsat 
strike of the, in Lanarkshire, 1842, 285— 
ito result, 285— ri.se in wages of, during 
railway mania, 339, 

Collin, general, evacuation of Cracow by 
vii. 202— return.s to it, 203. 

Collorcdo, count, negotiations by, for league 
against England, vii. :59 

Collorcdo, general, at Kapolna, viii 24S. 

Colmar, insurrection at, li. 228— Louis Phi- 
lippe at, iv. 146. 

Colocotroni, commencement of the Greek 
insurrection under, it 3(jr»— victoiy of, at 
Valtezza, 372— besieges Tnpolilza, 374— its 
capture, 875 — openitions of, in the Moraa, 
889 — captwe'of Napoli di Romania by, 391 
—at the battle of Mount Helicon, 398— re- 
tires to Napoli di Komunla, 399— ni^urcH 
of, against the legislativo, 401— gives in 
his adhesion to the senate, 4U3— renewed 
dfssensions caused by, 4(i9— rebcllioii and 
liuprisuTiinont of, ib . — defeated by Ibra- 
him, and evacuates Tiipolitza, 414— again 
defeated, 415— forces uihUt, 1826, 423 — a 
partisan of Capo d’lstna’s, v. 259 — new 
revolt lieaded by, 200. 

Colocotroni, Kanos, resistance of to the le- 
gislative, ii. 403. 

Cologne, archbishop of, in-oceedings of, re- 
garding mixed marriages, di.-«putes with 
the Prussian goveniinciit in cmiscqucncc, 
and his forcible removal, iv. 246— adjust- 
ment of ili.spute with, 249. 

Cologne, Diet of, demand of the freedom of 
the press by, iv. 250— dpniniid.s of the es- 
lates of, 254— disturbances in, 1S30, IIC— 
the cathedral of, 221, 299 — coiiiiiieiice- 
ment of works by Prussian govern mciit on 
it, 247— its inangiiration, and speech of 
the King of Prussia at it, 251. , 

Colomb, general, viii. 105. 


Colombes, condemned for attempt on the 
Due d’Orlcans, vii. 149. 

Colonial administration, complaints of, by 
the Canadian Assembly, vi. 90. 

Colonial government, true principles of, i. 
313. 

Colonial empire of England, effects of the 
changes of 1830 on the, i. 5— iiiAuence of 
tlie refonn bill on it, iv. 68 — danger to it 
from the uniform representation system, 
79. 

Colonial interest, growth of the, under the 
protective system, iv. 2. 

Colonial lauds, new system regarding, vi. 
125. 

Colonial produce, exports and depreciation 
of, iii. 871. 

Colonial settlements, necessity of republican 
institutions to, i. 39. 

Colonial sliipping, change in the laws regard- 
ing, 1825, in. 260. 

Colonial sugar, motion regarding, 1844, vi. 
327. 

Colonial system, the. new, of England, vi. 
125— anticipated results of repeal of the 
com laws on, 309. 

Colonial timber, proposed duty on, iv. 15 
note. 

Colonial trade, value of, ns compared with 
tha foreign, ii. 172— Britisli, great increase 

‘ dfc Hie. ill. 2;i5. 

Colonies, true principles of government of, 
iii. 261— biMiellt to the ]»ai'ent state from, 
i. 318 — suiijioi-t they afloui to the mother 
country, i5.— true inineijdes of govern- 
ment of, i5.— loss to the mother country 
from sepiiraiinn of. 319. 

Colonies, the Bntisli, tlieir present stote, i. 
15— total exports to. 329 note— average ex- 
ports per he.ad to, ii 173 note — shipping 
employed in trade with, iii 235— present 
value of exports to, 299— niolion for giving 
ineinburs to, iv. 37— indireet reiiresentation 
of, under the old eon.stilution, .59— practi- 
cal disfianchiseincnt of, by tlie reform bill, 
69, 70— subjected by it to adverse inter- 
ests, 71— prospeetnc abaiidoninerit of the, 
72— tins defended by the Fri*e-tradcrs, ib. 
— adaptation ot deinoeratie government to, 
vi. 107— advantages of eon\iet labour to, 
122— increase of eximrts to, 1837-40, 289— 
value of exports, vii. 224— proof of their 
disfranehiseinent by the reform bill, 230— 
troops reipiired for, 1816, 234 — self-govern- 
ment eoneeded to, vui 398- difAculties of 
tlieir diieet rej»re.sentalion, .309— discon- 
tent prodiii*ed by tlie results of the re- 
form bill, i5.— iiuw system toward them, 
310. 

Colonies, effee.t of want of. in France, iii. 
168— cirects of the loss of them, 175. 

Colonies, difTieiilties arising in Germany from 
the want of, iv 358. 

Colonies of Bpain, her decline not due to 
tlieiii, i. 317— her tyrannical rule over 
them, 320. 

Colonisation, important resolution of parlia- 
iiieiit regaitling, 1839, vi. 123— the debate 
on it. 124. 

Columbia, British consul appointed to, ii. 
305— formal recognition of, by England, 
id. 252. 
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Columbia river, the, involved In the Oregon 
question, vi. turius of Oregon treaty 
regarding it, 323. 

Culunibiun Mining Company, the, iii. 253 
note. 

Conibermere, lord, siege and capture of 
Bhurtpore by, vi. 197 et resignation 
of, 202— at Wellington’s funeral, viii. 380. 

Combes, colonel, seizure of Ancona by, iv. 
310 — at assault of Constantine, v. 341— his 
death, ih.— paraimony of the Deputies to 
his widow, 342— pension to widow of, 379. 

Combination, rejwol of laws against, iii. 244 
— effects of this, 245— arguments in favour 
of the repeal, 246— and against it, ib . — evils 
induced by, i6.— system to Im) followed re- 
garding, 248— increasing frequency of, in 
J*aris, vii. 133. 

Combination crimes, frequency of, and diffi- 
culty of convicting for them, vi. 73. 

Combination laws, effect of the repeal of the, 
vi. 73— parliamentary committee on the, 70. 

Comet, tlie, the iirst British bteamboat, i. 
215 note. 

Commerce newspaper, the, supports the 
Duke of Orieniis, iv. 86. 

Commerce, coiiteinpt for, among the AfT- 
glians, vi. 200. 

Commerce, improvement of, in Algeria, t, 
285-it8 amount, vii. 170, 180. . ^ , 

uiimerce, British, 1702 and 1815, 

— prosperous state of, 1818, 174— state 
of, 1818, 180 — contrasted state of, 1815 
and 1817, 104 — effects of the resump- 
tion of cash ])ayiiients on, ii. 144— acts 
relating to, jia-ssed in 1822, 207 — statis- 
tics of, 1S20 5. iii. 220 note— 1815-23, 221 

— extension of, by the reciprocity sys- 
tem, 231— alleged effect of the proiectivc 
system on, 238— annual value of, 230— sta- 
tistics of, 1838 53, 241 note— iiuiiibers de- 
pendent on, iv. 77— stagnal ion of, during 
1833, v. 20 — amount of, with West Indies, 
46— impnived condition of, 1834, 50-1845- 
9, 401 note— i)ro.*»peixm8 state of, 1834-0, 
405 and note— state of, 1837 42, vi. 02— 
companson of navy with, 1702 and 1838, 138 
note— 1830-43, 282 note— effects of the dis- 
tress oil it, 282— improvement in, 1839-44, 
311 and note— 1815 and 1845, 333 note- 
effects of llie railway system on, 340 — 
floiirisiiing .state of, 1845, 342—1842 to 1847, 
343 note — fulling off in, 1847, vii. 290 — 
1853 0, 325 note— 1846 to 1852, \iii. 280 
and note. 

Commerce of Canada, increase of, since 1841, 
vi. 100. 

Comincree, foreign, small ainonnt of, in 
China, vii. 3— mdiffereiice of tlic Chinese 
to, 4. 

Commerce, French, revival of, with the peace, 
ii. 77 — slutistics of, 78 — its lungrcss, lii 
125— effects of want of, 1 08— stagnation 
in, after re.volutioii of 1830, iv. 129— de- 
pression of, 1S31. 187, 139— im]irovemeiit 
in, 1836, V 304— pro8]»eronB state of, 1838, 
Ac., 847 and note— French, English, and 
Ainuricnn, compared, vii. 325 note. 

Coniuiercc, want of, in Germany, iv. 258— 
grawtli of, during the peace, viii. 140 note 
— effcA-ta of the Zollvereiii on, 145 

Commerce, Indian, increase of, since aboli- 


tion of the monopoly, v. 87— statistics of 
it, vi. 155 and note — decline of, under 
British rule, 164. 

Coinmerco, Irelaml, statistics of, 1793-1823, 
iii. 267 — before and since the Union, v. 62 
note. 

Coininercc, slight esteem for, in Russia, ii. 8 
— comparative want of it, 11. 

Commerce, Spanish, decline of, i 819— that 
with her culuiiics, 320— advantages of Spain 
for, 321. 

Commerce, Turkish, in the hands of the 
Greeks, ii. 821 — position of Constantinople 
as regards, 834. 

Conimurce, United States, 1824-36, vi. 48 
note. 

Goiiimerce, West Indies, before and after 
cinaiicipation, vi. 113 note 

Coiiiiiicrciul ttrisbuTaiiy, eff'uc'ts of the cur- 
rency bill of 1819 on the, i. 3— danger fh)iii 
ascendancy of a, 161— transference of po- 
litical power from the, iv. 1. 

Commercial bank, the, in India, vi. 171 
note. 

Commercial capital, destruction of, in Franco 
by the He\uliitiou, in 175. 

Coimnercial cities, coiiipaiative want of, in 
Germany, iv. 258. 

Coinmerciul classes, growth of the, in Eiig- 

* land, Its indicated by the free-trade move- 
ment, iii 239— increased influence of the, 
and necessity for relorni fioni this, iv. 68. 

CoininenMHl code, probable effect of relaxa- 
tion of, in India, vi. 200. 

Coiniuercial crisis, disastrous effects of, ii. 
138— causes which led to that of 1847, vii. 
200— progress of the panic, 201 — difference 
between this and former ones, 262 — de- 
bates in parliament on it, ib. et mj . — that 
of 1856, 300 and note- of 1857, 8i)9 note — 
ill France after the levolutiuu of 1848, viiL 
12 . 

Commcrcinl discounts, diminution of, by the 
1 (‘.sumption of cash ]iiiymcnts, ii. 148— 
ainoimts of, 1818 32, as couqiai-ed with ex- 
jiorts, &c., iii 294 note. 

Commercial distress, effect of, in ipdncing 
the; desire forrefonn, iii. 868 — 1847» quCeu’s 
Bpeecli on, vii. 280. 

Cuiiimeicinl houses, general bankruptcy of, 
in Amcrh'ii, 1839, vi. 60. 

Commercial intcir.st, growth of the, under 
tlm ])rotecti\e system, iv. 2 — repieseiitii- 
tion of it, under the old constitution of 
England, 59— its comparative ])rosi'erity, 
1842, vi. 280— ]ucpon(lerun(;c of itoicrthe 
agricultural, 380— influence of this with re- 
gard to the (’oni laws, 381— effects of its 
gi’oAvth, vii. 220. 

Coiniiiereial losses, aiiioiilit of, during crisis 
of 1847, vii. 2S5. 

Commercial morality, influence of the rail- 
way mania on, vi. 3.'t8 

Coiiimercini policy, icsults of the change of, 
111 Great Britain, i. 5 — tlie new system of, 
begun by Hiiskisson, iii. 220— cliango in, 
imliieed by the rcfoini bill, iv 70— neces- 
sity lV»r liberal sjstcm of. in India, vi 1C9 

Commercial reciprocity, adiaiitages of, to 
India, vi. 102. 

Coiumeivial spint, predominance of tlie, in 
Great Britain, i. 14. 
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Commercial towns, want of reprosentaiion 

"or the, in Great Britain, iii. 305— of Ger- 
many, feeling, A:c., in the, iv. 250. 

Cummercial wealth, increase t)f, its effect in 
stimulating the desire for refomi, iii. 305 — 
destni(‘.tiou of, in France during the llo- 
vulution, vii. 134. 

Commissariat, difficulties 'of the French re- 
garding, in Spain, ii. 286— undertaken by 
Ouvrard, 287. 

Commissariat fort at Cabul, position of the, 
vi. 248— its capture by the insurgeuts, 
251. 

Commission d’Fiiiquetc, the, viii. 39, 40— its 
report on the rfvf)lis, 53. 

Commissions, i)urcha.se of, advantages of sys- 
tem, lii. 163. 

Committals, great increase of, in England, 
viii. 305, 300. 

Common Council of London, address of the, 
in 1816, i. 71. 

Commons, the influonco of Canning in, ii. 
215— reel on the vacillatiou on the Catho- 
lic question in, iii. 346— influence of real- 
ised capital in, iv. 2— the old, all classes 
repre.seuted in, 59— this proved from its 
acts, 60— admission of talent through the 
close boroughs to, 64— the command of, 
gained by the sliopkeepers, 66— tlie debates^ 
in, as contrttatfi<l withtlio Lonls, 169— oiqio-* 
sition to the Irish (joorcion bill in, v. 21 — 
danger from collision with the Lords, vi 
23— majority fur the sliding scale in, 293— 
report of committee of, on bank charter 
act, vii. 277.— See Parliament 

Commons, regulations fbr division of, in 
Pnissia, iv. 237. 

Cominuneros of Bpain, the, ii. 235 — their in- 
creased violence, 239. 

Coiiimnnication, want of means of, in Rns- 
sia, ii 17, 21— effect of the want of iiieaus 
of, in Turkey, 328— defective means of, in 
India, vi. 162 

Communism, advocacy of, by the French re- 
publicans, v. 365— Louis Blanc’s i>rineiples 
of, vii. 163. 

Commutation of tithes, recomin ended by 
couunittee on Ireland, v. 7— its udvnniages, | 
8 — scheme for compulsory, 9 — bill for, 
1835, 414.— .See Titbes. 

Comoro, jtee Komom. • 

Compagnies d'fiUite, decree dissolving the, 
viii. 27— ilemonstnition against this, ih 

Compass, early knowledge of the, in China, 
vii. 7. 

Competition, excessive, in France after the 
Uevoliitiun, and its eflects, iii 176— allege<l 
influence of, on the national distress of 
1830, 376. 

Coniptoirs Nationaux, establislnncnt of, in 
France, viii. 14. 

Concession, alleged effects of, in Ireland, iii. 


OIV. 

Conciliation, failure of, in Ireland, ii. 102 
Concilii, a leader of the Neapolitan revolu- 


iion, 1 

Coneoi-dat, failure of tho law for establishing 
the, i. 295. 

Conde, the prince of. ii. 06— objects to tak- 
ing the oath of fidelity, i 117. 

Condeixo, defeat of the Pedroites at, v. 121. 
Cundurriottis, apiminted commander in the 


Morca, ii. 411'— an opponent of Capo dls- 
tria’s, V. 259— chosen president, 260. 

Confiscation, abolition of, in Turkey, iii. 7 — 
effects of the early, in Ireland, 268— re- 
form with regard to, in Turkey, v. 267. 

Confucius, followers of, in China, vii. 6. 

Congi'ess of Aix-la-Chapelle, the, and pro- 
ceedings at It, i. 297 ei iseq. 

Congress of Troppan, the, ii. 36 — of Lny- 
baeh, 37 — discussion in parliament on 
them, 181. 

Congress of Verona, the, agreed to, ii. 268.— 
Site Verona. 

Congress, the American, renewal of the bank 
charter by, vi. 53— decision in, on the with- 
drawal of the public deposits from it, 54. 

Coni, occupation of, by the Austrians, ii. 44. 

Connaught, state of the ]>easantry in, ii 192 
— famine in, 1823, 19.5-^atholics and Pro- 
testants in, ill. 277 note. 

Conneiiu, Dr, aids Louis Napoleon to escape, 
vii. 206. 

Coiineetieut, statistics of bank.*! in, vi. 49 
note. 

Conolly, Edward, vi. 241 — death of, 248. 

Conollv, c.ujitain, dcscriotuui of Herat by, vi. 
221— ui-ges removal into the Bula-Hissar, 
258. 

Conqiicst, general character of, vi. 152 — i»bs- 
sion for, in Unssiu. ii. 8— foriugn, forced 

I on Russia by her climate, 18— the destiny 
of Russia, 29— necessity of, to France, iii. 
167— and to the British in India, vi. 159. 

Conscription, objections to the, in France, i. 
291— irtirtial abandonment of it, effects 

of its cessation, vii. 134— effects of, on the 
continental armies, 203. 

Conscil, the ex]>eilition of, organised in Swit- 
zcilaiid, vii. 351. 

Conservateur, the, tho royalist journal in 
1818, i 305. 

Conservatism, decline of, among the higher 
cla-sses in Britain, i. 267 — reaction in fa- 
vour of, v. 421. 

Conservative iires.s, the, in England, 1835, v. 
408. 

Conservatives and reformers, clear division 
of, in England, iv 26— early error of the, 
rcganling the reform bill, 67 — what their 
course should have been, ih. — ibeir eiror 
in tlirowing out the Wellington iiiiniHtr>% 
6S— faults of, rcganling the reform bill, 76 
— ^their triumph in 1815 left the seeds of 
revolution in all European status, 261 — 
effect of their lirinness during the refonn 
mania, v. 3 — coui-se L'lkcn by them on the 
Russo- Belgian loan, 7— general refusal of 
pledges by, 13— their losse.s in the elections 
of 1833, i6.— 8U]>p()i*t government on tlie 
address, 1833, 14— opposition of, to the 
bill for reducing the Iri.sh church estahlish- 
nieiit, 2.3 — imtriotic conduct of, 18.33, 33— 
arguments of, against corporate reform 
bill, vi. 7 — comiilaints against William IV. 
by, 4.3— gains of, by the elections of 1841, 
147— different views of Peel taken by, at 
ditl'ercnt times, 272 — the new school of 
libeml, vii. 219— at eleelious of 1852, viii. 
321. — See also Tones. 

Conservatives, the Swiss, policy, &c., of, vii. 
352— supported by Frouce and Austria, 
854. 
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Considerant, appointed by mob to provisional 
govemmeut, viii. 39. 

Constant, Benjamin, defeated in the elec- 
tions for 1817, i- 289— returned as member 
to the Deputies, 305— the works of, prohi- 
bited in Spain, 339— elected a member of 
the Deputies, ii. 80 — heads the extreme 
liberals in 1819, 88— arguments of. against 
the proposed law of arrest, 99 — inflamma- 
tory address of, 108— attack on, at Saumur, 
116— named a member of Berton’s provi- 
sional government, 225 —proposed to head 
the Spanish revolutionists, 282— on the dis- 
banding of the National Guard, iii. 98 — re- 
turned for Paris in 1827, 100, 106— efforts 
of, against the Polignac ministry, 118— ob- 
jects of the party of, 160— at Lafltte's, iv. 
90— accompanies the Duke of Orleans to 
the Hotel de Ville, 93. 

Coii.stantine, the gmnd-diike, iii. 1.5 — visit of, 
to Paris, i. 304— pla(‘od at the head of the 
grand-duchy of Wamaw in 1815, ii. 2— his 
previous history. 3— his (Character, 4— first 
measures of, os King of Poland, and train- 
ing of the army, t&.— state to which he 
brought the latter, 5— his claim to the 
crown, and circ.uinstanees connec.ted with 
it, 60— he refuses the throne, i6.— circum- 
stances which led to this, 57— his previous 
renunciation of his right, i6.— idans of the 
conspirators with regard to, 00— the revolt 
nominally in his favour, 62— at the corona- 
tion of Nicholas, 75— tyranny of, as viceroy 
of Poland, iv. 175— proposed assassination 
of, 0177— his supineness, t5.— his narrow 
escape from the insurgents, 178— retreats 
from Warsaw, negotiations of the pro- 
visional government with, 179— he sends 
back the Polish troops and retreats into 
Russia, 180— strange conduct of, during his 
retreat, 182— movements of, on Warsaw, 
192— death of, 205. 

Constantine, the grand-duke, viii. 160 — at 
battle of Waitz(*ii, 209 

Constantine, Bey of, defeated by the French, 
v. 236— joins the league against the Frencli, 
333. I 

Constantine, forces, &c., for the expedition 
to, V Siio— the iiinrch and its hardships, ih. 
— description of it, 836— repulse of the 
French, ib. — preparations for second expe- 
dition to, 340— siege of, ib — the assault, 
341— joy in Fiance on the capture of, 343 
— ^province of, vii. 189. 

Constantinoiilc, tendency of Russia toward, 
ii 18— importance of their iio.sschsion of, to 
the Turks, 320— encoiirageineiit of importa- 
tion into, 326 —population of, 331 note — iii- 
tluence of, on the fortunes of iiiankind, 333 
— its situation, &c. , 334 et seq. —natural bar- 
rier to conquest of, 341— the councry be- 
tween the Balkan and, 842— unchniiging 
views of Russia on, 350 — cxeitemciit in, 
on the Greek insurrection, and murder of 
the Patriarch, 366— fresh murders, ih . — 
threatened massacre of the Chiistians in, 
3S0— rejoicings in, on the death of Ali 
Pasha, 383— revolution at, in favour of the 
Janizaries, 395— great Are at, i6.— revolt 
and destruction of the Janizaries at, iii. 4 
et great lire in, 7— warlike jirepara- 
lioub at, 23— excitement in, on the passage 


of the Balkan, 62— surrender of, to Russia 
agreed to by the Polignac ministry, 131 — 
cholera in, iv. 317— eflects of possession of, 
on Turkey, v. 242 — danger of, after the bat- 
tle of Konieh, 251 — Russian fleet at, 254 — 
aeadeiny established at, 268— military ar- 
rangements of the allies regaTjJmg, 269— 
danger of, from treaty of Uiikiur-bkclessi, 
397— secret proposals of Russia regarding, 
vi. 334. 

Constituencies, large, tlieir jealousy of talent, 
iv. 73. 

Constituency, the, in France, under the Re- 
storation, iii. 166. 

Constituent Assembly, the Anstrian, meet- 
ing of, viii. 214— its composition, ih. 

Constituent Assembly, the French, discus- 
sion on constitution, viii 56 ~ argument on 
single Chamber, ih. et eeq — discussion on 
election of president, 58 et seq . — adojitioii 
of constitution, 60— efforts of the repub- 
licans against Louis Napoleon, 337— mo- 
tion for its dissolution carried, 338. 

Constituent Assembly, the Spanish, of 1812, 
its composition, proceedings, &c , i. 327. 

Constitution, the new Austrian, 1849, viii. 239. 

Constitution, Danish, 1848, viii. 156. 

Constitution, the now, of France after the 
fall of Charles X , iv. 98— discussion on it, 
1848, viii. 56 et se^.— adoption and procla- 
mation of it, 60— summary of it, ih. — revi- 
sion of it, 350— vote against it, 351. 

Constitution, the old, of Great Britain, prin- 
ciple of, iv. 69— its working as shown by 
the acts of the House of Commons, 60— 
what first broke ft upv 61. 

Constitution, the Gennan, 1848, vlH. 162, 
180— new, agreed to by FniBsia, Ac., 185 tt 
seq. 

Constitution, Greece, proclamajbloii of a, iii. 
381— iicw', vii, 333 

Cuiistitutiun, establishment of, in Hanover, 
IV. 136. 

Constitution, new, Holland, 1848, viii. 148. 

Constitution, publication of a, in Naples, vii. 
349— proclamation of a, 1848, Viii. 77. 

i Constitution, Piedmont, vii. 349. 

Constitution, the Polish, violations of, by 
Russia, iv. 175. 

Constitution, revival of question of, in Prus- 
sia, on accession of Flrederick William IV , 
iv. 248— answer of the king to demand for 
it, 249- granting of a, 254— tliat of 1848, 
viii. 153 et seq , 165— imw, 172. 

Constitution, proclaimea in Rome, viii. 79. 

Constitution, the Spanish, of 1812, i. 327— its 
democratic chai*acter and tendency, ib . — 
its umsuitablencsR to the people, 328— im- 
j»opiilarity of, 329, 332— annulled by the 
decree of Valencia, 332— rejoicings at this, 
333— of 1820, acceptance of, by the king, 
349— adopted by the Portugue.se revolu- 
tioni.sts, 361— acceptance of. by the King 
of Naples, 365— adopted in Piedmont, 371. 

Constitution, proclaimed in Tuscany, vii. 349, 
viil 80. 

Constitutional assemblies, provision for, by 
the coiistitutiou of the Germanic Confede- 
racy, iv 217. 

Coiistitutioual governments, final act of the 
Goi-manic Diet regaitliiig, iv. 232— its ef- 
fect, 233. 
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Constitutional monarchy, selection of minis- 
try under, iii. 159. 

Constitutional psHy, increasing demands of 
the, in France, ii. 79. 

Constitiiiionalistn, resolution of the Ger- 
manic Diet against, iv. 226. 

Const] tut ioiinel newsiiapur, the, ii. 82— pro- 
s<iCution of it, iii. 85— its circulation, 118 
note — its tone, 1839, v. 364— in 1S40, sup- 
ports Tliicrs, 378. 

Constructive treason, the English law of, i. 
170. 

Consiiniers, policy of government towaM, in 
Turkey, ii. 827— influence of free trade on 
interests of, iii. 240 et neq . — and producers, 
collision of interests between, 366, iv. 61 — 
increased swisy of, in Great Britain, 1- -un- 
due influence given by the reform bill to I 
them, 76, vii 230— interests of, urge to re- 
peal of the com laws, vi. 382. 

Constantadini, inuider of Rossi by, viii. 108. 

Contineni, reaction on the, against France, i. 

1 — change of policy in Britain toward, 15 — 
strain on the money market, , 1819, 141 
— the first railway on, iv. 245 — impression 
produced by the suppression of the Char- 
tist jnsiirreeiion in England, vii. 299— ef- 
fects of the monetary crisis in England on, 
3 >3. 

Continental armies, composition of, compar- 
ed with the British, vii. 233. 

Continental policy, cliaiige in, since the re- 
form bill, Iv. 57. 

Continental powers. Brougham on the con- 
duct of the, toward Spain, ii. 27Q— how 
conciliated on beluilf of government of 
Louis Philipiic, iv. 352. 

Contributions, amount of, levied by the allies 
on France, i. 109. 

Convents, law regarding, in France, iii 84 — 
measures of the revolutionists regarding, 
in Switzerland, vii. 353. 

Conversion, removal of ci\ il forfeitures on, 
in India, vi. 204. 

Convicts, etfoi-ts for nineliorntion of, in 
France, ii. 79— -tlie ticket-of-leave system 
for, and its rasults, viii. 307. 

Convict labour, advaniiiges of, to infant col- 
onics, vL 122. 

Convict settlement, proixised French, in the 
Maniuesas, vi. 324. 

Convictions, difflculty of, in Ireland, vi. 374. 

Conyngham, the manpicss of, visit of George 

IV. to, ii. 190 — becomes ]iostma8ter-gene- 
ral, V. 64. 

Cooper, lieut., defeat of Akhtor Khan by, vi. 
246. 

Coord Cabul defile, the retreat through the, 
vi. 264— ascent of the plateau, ib. 

Coorg, rajah of, deposition of, vi. 205. 

Coote, lieut., at Hyderabad, viii. 62. 

Copenhagen, Nelson's attack on, as an illus- 
tration of naval attack on land defences, 

V. 358. 

Copley, Sir John, becomes I/ml Lyndhurst 
and Lord Chancellor, uL 314.-ni)e(! Lyud- 

hUTSt. 

Copons, general, appointed captain-general 
of Madrid, ii. 249 — compelled to resign, 
250. 

Copper, reduction in price of, on the peace, 
1. 47— reduction of duties on, 1825, iii 260. 


Coppons, M. de, ii. 296. 

Copyright, debate on the law of, in F'rance, 
1841, viL 143. 

Gopyright act, passing of the, vi. 302— re- 
flections oil it, 303. 

Corbibre, M. de, character of, i. 115, ii 221 
— in the Chamber of Depiitic.s of 1816, i 275 
— proposed as president, ib. - conferences 
of, with Richelieu for a union with the 
royalists, ii. 115— placed at the head of the 
eonimission for ]iublic instruction, US- 
appointed minister of public instruction, 
120— resignation of, 124 — minister of the 
interior in the Villele ministry, 125 — biii»- 
ports Villdde on the Spanish question, 266 
— resignation of, iii. 101. 

Corbin, colonel, at assault of Constantine, v. 
841. 

Corcelles, M de, violent language of, in tin- 
Deputies, ii. 109— leader of the conspir..ey 
in the army, iii. 112— one of the consiiiru- 
tors at Befort, 225. 

Cordon, baron, viii. 237. 

Cordova, general, defeats of, on the Ega, v. 
170 — reinforcements under, 174 — relieves 
Billiuo, 184 -and Puente de la Reyna, 185 
—defeated at Guevara, 193— plan of cam- 
paign, 194, 195— defeated at Arlaban, 196 
— suUsequent movements, 197 — renewed 
advance and retreat, 199— jealousies be- 
tween him and Espartero, ib —measures 
against Gomez, 200 >— Atrqcities of, 205- 
flight of, into France, 210; 

Cordova, reception of the French in, II. 290 
—atrocities of the moh In, v. 187— ^py of 
Gomez into, 202. 

Corfe Castle, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Corinth, capture of the citadel of, by the 
Greeks, il. 875— seat of government trans- 
ferred to, 881— Burrendcif of the citadel of, 
to the Turks, 389— opposition government 
at, 1831, V. 259. 

Cork, iiicinnrial of magistrates of, on the 
state of the county in 1K22, ii. 194 note — 
trials and sentences in, 194 — the famine of 
1823 in, 195 note- crimes in, 1823, iii. 275 
— operation of iusurretdionactni, 1824. 276 
note— anti-tithe meeting at, 1832, v. 11 — 
bill abolishing bishopric of, 23 note— pro- 
posed reform of ctorporat ion of, vi. 29— 
foimdiition of secular <*ollegi! of, 347 — gar- 
rihun required for, vii. 235 note — defense <• 
measures of government at, 1848, 801. 

ConniK'k’s house, defeat of Bmith O'Brien at, 
vii. 801. 

Cormeiiin, M. de, advocates a ropiihlic, iv. 
311 — heads the committee of the secret so- 
cieties, 373— letter by, on the treason trials, 
V. 293— pam]>lilet by, against the dotation 
of the Duke de Nemours, 376. 

Corn, dependence of Great Britain on foreign 
countries for, i. 5— supply of, companies 
for, 1825, iii. 253 note— bonded, letting out 
of, 1826, 288 — pruiioscd alteration in duties 
on, vi. 141. 

Corn law, modified, in 1822, ii. 199— bill of 
1828, the, lii. 880. 

Com laws, the, effects of the abolition of, on 
Russia, ii. 28 — statistics illustrating the 
effects of the abolition of, iii. 242 note — 
remote cause of the reiieal, 298 — due to 
national suffering, ib. — ^motion for repeal 
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of, 1826, soil et ee^.— temporary relaxation 
of, 1826, 807 — outciy for abolition, 1839, vi. 
188— Mr Villicrs’s motion on them, 189 — in- 
creased agitation on the subject, ib — ^mo- 
tion by Lord John Russell on, 1841, 141— 
declaration of Peel againsi: reiieal, 1841, 148 
—Peel’s change of view on, 272— ai-gumenta 
used by the League against, 287— excite- 
mertt against, 1842, 288— Sir R. Peel’s plan, 
and his speech in favour of it, th. et eeq — 
the sliding scale, 291— arguments against 
it, ib.— it is passed, 293— reiteption of it, 
294— Peel on the effect or total repeal, 290 
— ^increased agitation against, 316— new ef- 
forts and arguments of the League against, 
1845, 354— declarations in parliament on 
them, 355— further divisions on them, ib. 
—their abolition had become inevitable, 
356— increased efforts of the League against, 
on the appearance of the potato disease, 
358— Lord John Bussell's letter, 359 et scq. 
— announcement in Times of their repeal 
being resolved on, 361 — declaration in 
queen’s s])eech on, 362— Sir R. Peel’s ail- 
ment for the repeal, ib et seq — recejition 
of the measure in the country, 366— answer 
of Disraeli, ib.— arguments against bill, 367 
— result of debate, 370 — Wellington’s speech 
in the liords, tb.— was a return t.o Uiiun 
after the scarcity practicable? 380 — the 
danger of •Rcareity l>ast before the bill for 
their abolitioik was brought in, ib.— durable 
reasons for their repeal, 381— their repeal 
notice trade, but removal of jirotection 
from agriculture, 882— conduct of the Irish 
nieinbers on the question, 383— conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington regarding, 384 — 
and of Sir R. Peel, 385— their repeal inevi- 
table, 386— breaking up of the old Toiy 
party by the repeal, vii. 219— the demand 
for it caused by tlie currency laws, 220. 

Com tnulc, fall of houses engaged in the, 
1847, vii. 276. 

Curucgliano, the duke of, made a peer, i. 314 
— (SVe Moncey. 

Corneille, the dramas of, iv. 2(i6. 

Cornwall, additional nieinbers for, iv. 21 
note— election of 1831 for, 34. 

Cornwallis, lord, the Zoniiiidar sy.stcm as 
established by, \i, 160 — bis second admin- 
istration of India, 172— his death, 173. 

Coroii, castle of, relieved by the Turks, ii. 
398— evacuation of, by the French, v. 26J. 

Coronation oath, modiflcation of the, in 
Franco, lii. 85. 

Corporal punishment, iiniversalify of, in 
Russia, ii 19— abolition of, in tUo Indian 
anny, vi. 202— sentences of, in the amiy, 
183iM‘b vii. 231 — necessity for it in the 
field, 233. 

Corporate funds, administration of, under 
municipal reform bill, a i. 4, 5. 

Corporations, the, in Russia, ii. 14 — exclu- 
sion of dissenters iroin, by the test act, iii. 
331— the English, government report on, 
vi. 4 — bill for reform of, ib.— enactinents 
of municipal reform bill regarding, ib.— the 
Irish, state of, 18— government plan of re- 
form, and debate on it, 19 et seq. — bill car- 
ried in Coniiiions, 22— altered in Lords, 
and finally rejected, ib. 


Corporation reform, proposed by the Mel- 
bourne niinistry, vi. 3 — demand for, in 
Ireland, 376. 

Con el, M., signs the protest against tlie or- 
donnances, iii. 138. 

Connjition, universality of, in Russia, ii. 26 
—Irish, debate on, 1824, iii. 276— alleged 
prevalence of, in parliament, iv. 25— in- 
crease of, under the refunu bill, 74— which 
would still more increase under the ballot 
and extended suffrage, ib — prev.'ilence of, 
in Franco under Ijouis Philippe, 83- iini- 
vei'sal, in France, 140— foundation of the 
government of Louis Philippe on, 3.52— 
goveniment, increase of, under Louis Phi- 
lippe, 882— increase of, under the reform 
act, V. 12— alleged aceompUsbment of the 
Irish union by, 59— government patronage 
used as the means of, in France, 349— 
great mercasc of it, ib. — employment of, 
under the government of Loum Philipi>e, 
vii. 124— its universality, and causes of tins, 
125— gre-at extent of, among the ministerial 
majontym France, 164— general, in France, 
1847, 3(j2— in the French government de- 
partments, 366— events which brought it 
to light, 367. 

Corry, Hon. H. L., a lord of the admiralty, 
1841, vi. 280 note. 

Coraaire, suppression of the, iv. 334. 

Corsii'a, lauding and movcineiits of Murat in, 
i. 135. 

Coraiui, prince, a member of the provisional 
government at Rome, viii. 110. 

Corte, M., signs Iho protest against the or- 
donnonces, iii. 13a 

Cortes, the Bjmnisb, of 1812, composition, 
&c., of, i. 327—38 settled by that I'oii.stitu- 
lion, ib . — their nnpoimlarity, 328, 332— 
their iutluenee on Soutli America, 3>20 — re- 
ception of Ferdinand VII. by, 331— their 
proceeding,s annulled by the decree of Val- 
encia, 332— the siiniinoning of them pro- 
mised by that decree, 333— their dispersion, 
4re., 334- meeting and composition of, m 
1820, 353— opening of, 354— report on the 
state of the armj5 ib . — the ma.jonty, and 
Icadeis in, 355— suppression of the Jesuits, 
and nicasuies regarding entails, ib.— fin.an- 
cial mea.sures, ib — closing of the session, 
and rupture with the king, 356 — proposals 
for assembling, in Poilugul, 361— mode of 
doing so, 362— meeting of, in Spain, and 
the king’s speech, ii. 231— their conduct on 
the dismissal of the ministry, and ajipoint- 
ment of new one, ib.— revolution.iiy laws 
jinssed by, 232— conduct of, on the murder 
of Vinuesa, 233— their further procecding.s, 
234 — closingof the, 235— extraoi-di nary (M)ii 
vocation of, 238— contradictory rosohitions, 
239— composition of the new, 240— new 
laws against the prcTss, 4rc., ib.— disunion 
between, and the government, 241— their 
proceedings, 242— severe Jaws pn.ssed by, 
244— extraoi-dinary powers given the min- 
istry by, 245 — reply of, to the French mani- 
festo, 268— retu^ n-oin Madrid on the ad- 
vance of the Fi-ench, 289— proceedings of, 
and deposition of the king, 291— negotia- 
tions of, with the Fi’eiich, 297 — their disso- 
lution, ib —the Fortuguesc, insurrection 
against, 301— overthrown, tb. 
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Cortlandt, colonel, operations of, against the 
Bikha, vii. 00. 

Corunna, former importance of the trade of, 
i. 320~revolt of General Poilior at, 33ti— 
declared a free port, 341— insurrection at, 
848 — transportation of royalists from, ih 
232— the Conimuneros in, 230— revolt of 
Meria at, 238 — holds out for the revolu- 
tionists, 202— surrender of, 294. 

Corvee, the, in Russia, ii 16. 

Corv^es, disputes regarding the, in Oallicia, 

vii. 108— «bolition of, by Hungarian Diet, 

viii. 218, 

Corvette, M., i. 288— report by, on the 
flnances for 1818. 206 — retirement of, from 
the ministry, 306. 

Cossacks, organisation, &e., of the, ii. 23— 
abolition of torture among tlio, iii. 10— 
number of, in Russia, 18:11, iv, ISO note. 

Cote, Dr, a leader of the Canadian insur- 
gents, vl. 101. 

Cottenham, lord, decision of, on CConnell’s 
case, vi 300— lord chancellor, 1846, vii. 
220 . 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, see Combermere. 

Cotton, gencml, afterwards Sir W. , suppres- 
sion of the slave insurrection by, v. 45— 
victoiy of, before Rangoon, vi 188— fur- 
ther operations under. t&., 190— at battle 
of Milloon, 101— during the Affghonistan 
expedition, 231— created a knight, 237— 
left in chief command after Sir J. Keane 
retires, 238— retires from command at Ca- 
bul, 247— occupation of Khyrpore by, vil 
52. 


Cotton, fall in, 1818 to 1822, ii. 145 note, 201 
— Iiricea, as compared with curnmey in 
England, iii. 219 note— prices, in England, 
1822-5, 220 note— increased export from 
England, 1822, 222— prices, 1824 5, 251 note 
—consumption, 1822-5, i5. — fall in, 1825-6, 
262 note — prices, 1818-:12, as compared 
with currency, &c., 294 note — prices, 
1827-0, 373 not*)— imports, 1827-0, ^5,— raw, 
proposed duty on, iv. 15 note — prices, 1824- 
32, 63 note— reduction of duty on, 18,33, v. 
31 and note— fall in, in America, 1837, vi. 
58, 60— ]n-icca, 1835 to 1830, 60 note— fall 
in, 1782-1837, 70 note— neglect of India as 
a field for production of, 162 — imports, 
1830-44, 311 note— abolition of duty on, 344 
—slave-grown. Lord .lohn Kuasell on the 
admission of, vii. 222— failure of the crop, 
its alleged influence on the monetary crisis 
of 1847, 267— great rise in, from the I'.raBh 
of 1839 in America, 286— prices, 1845 to 
1861, ib. note. 

Cotton goods, increase in exports of, from 
Great Britain, 1. 210— their ‘ diminished 
value, {5.-><dticrea8ed duties on iniTiorta 
lion of, into ^mssia, iv. 255— exi'ort of, to 
India, v. 0«^ecline of exported, Irom iii- 
ditt, yU 1^ ' \ 

Cotton manufacture, progress of, in Great 
Britain, 1 ot In Germany, 

iv. 255 — of IndfA eflnmof our commercial 
code on, vl. 200— pri^sed reduction of 
duties on, 362—gwWOi0,'iriL 270— exports 

, of, 1840-56, ib. jmte. 

Cotton-spinners, depnHpd state of the, in 
Franco, 1831, iv. 303— mat strike of the, 
in Glasgow, 1837, and Its break-up, vi. 74 


I 


—indictment of the committee, ih.— their 
trial and sentence, 76. 

Cotton -spinners’ tiial at Edinburgh, the, iii. 
247 note. 

Cotton wool, imports of, 1841 to 1847, vii. 
207 note. - 

Cotton yam, fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 
70 note. 

Council of Public Credit, the, in Russia, ii. 32. 

Council of State, the Fretu'h, admission of 
liberals into, i. 309— debate on reform in, 

vii. 140— measures regarding, viiL 835 — 
vote ill, for dissolution of Assembly, 336. 

Counsel to prisoners, bill regarding, vi. 27. 

Counties, interests of the, at variance with 
those of the boroughs, iii. 366 — ^proposed 
elective franchise for, iv. 21— majority for 
the, 1831, in favour of the reform bill, 34 — 
the, strength of the reform feeling in, 64— 
comparative absence of bribery in, 74 — re- 
striction of time of polling in, under the 
reform act, v. 12— the elections of 1841 for, 

; vi. 147. 

I Country, universality of love of, vi. 152— 
crr)wding of population into towns from, 

I in France, iii. 175— fall |n the value of in- 
dustry in the, 379— mortality in, eompared 
with that in towns, vii. ^'271 Uote. 

Country bankers, over-issnes of. the, 1825, iii. 
253— pressure on the, 1826, an<| failures 
among them, 262— their stability, 264— al- 
leged over-issues of the, 1825, 288— alleged 
cause of the insecurity 0 ^ 2O0^antic{pntcd 
ofTect of the suppressiQU of small notes on 
the, 201— defence of tto, from the charge 
of over-speculation, iit— pressure on the, 
and its causes, 1823, ib . — alarm of the, on 
the bank act, vi. 328. 

Country banks, circnlatlon of, 1818-32, as 
compared with exports, &c.,iv. 294 note. 

Country districts, diflerence b<‘twecn the, 
and the towns in Spain, i. 324— compara- 
tive mortality of, vii. 31.3, viii. 302. 

County members, minority of the, against the 
reform bill, iv. 20— number of, under the 
new reform bill, 46, 57 — the reform bill 
cari'ied by tlie, 65. 

County and borough members, disproportion 
between, iv. 06. 

Couj) d’etat, arguments for a, in 1816, i 152 
— jircparatious for the, and its execution, 

viii. 354. 

Coups d’etat, repeated in France, i. 315— 
these nil on the populiir side, .316— Ire- 
quency and necessity of, in France, lii. 177 
— origin of this, 178. 

Cotiraiid, captain, desertion of Murat by, i 
136. 

Coiircclles, M , on reform, 1841, vii. 143. 

Courier, Paul, opiiosed to the ultramontane 
party, lii. 75— efforts of, against the Po- 
lignnc ministiy, 118— the woiks of, 207. 

Coui'land, cnfraiichiseinent ot the serfs of, ii. 
34— the acquisition of, by Russia, 348 

Courrier new8pa}>er, the organ of the Doc- 
trinaires, ii. 82. 

Courrier FranQuis, the, on Charles X , ill 7.3 
—prosecution of, 85— circulation of, 118 
note— supports the Duke of Orleans, iv 86 
—denunciations of (.'asiinlr Perier by, 144 
— suppression of it, 3:i4— its tmio, 1839, lii. 
363— supports Thiers, 1840, 378. 
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Goniriorde Oand, the, i. 86. 

Courrier de la Sorthe, prosecution of the, vii. 
148. 

Courtais, general, and the Compagnies 
d'Elite, viii. 28 — conduct of, on the revol|i' 
of March, 31, 32— irresolution of, on the re- 
volt of 15th May, 37 — dismissed from com- 
mand, 39. 

Courtarvel, M., motion by, regarding tlie cen- 
sorship of the press, ii. 123. 

Courts-martial, law passed in France estab- 
lishing, i. 120— proceedings of the, and 
tlieir dissolution, iv. 339. 

Courvoisier, M. de, in the Chamber of 1816, 
i. 275 — arguments of, in favour of the new 
laws regsi'diiig personal freedom and the 
liberty of the press, 280 — on a proprietary 
clergy, 287— for the new law of i-ecruitiiig, 
292— amendment on the new elotdoral law 
moved by, ii. 108— minister of justic^e, iii. 
109— clioi-acter of, 112— resignation of, 
131. 

Cousin, M , the writings of, iii 202— a leader 
of the liberals in the Peers, v. 344— iiiinis- 
tor of public instruction under Thiers, 376 
note — o])po8ition of, to the bill regaidiiig 
Jesuit schools, vil. 103— and to the .lesiiits, 
195— tlio last council of Louis Philippe, 
394. 

CouHBei{pi|Ba, Glausel de, charge brought 
against Becasei by, ii. 94- 

Cuvent Garden Theatre, the anti-eorn-law 
basaar in, vi. 358. 

Coventry, riots at, 1829, iii. 374 — reform riots 
at, iv. 45. 

Cowley, lord, and the Spanish marriage ques- 
tion, vii. 215. 

Cox, inspector, dispei-sion of Smith O'Brien's 
followers by, vii. 301. 

Crabbe, Rev. Geoige, the poems of, i. 226. 

Cracow, establishment of the republic of, ii. 
3— its population and revenue, 18:11, iv. 
190— insuri ection in, and its occupation by 
Russia, 255 — tlie occupation of, b> tlie 
allies, and negotiations of Fiance regard- 
ing it, V. 311 — disturbances at, and it.s 
abaudoiiiiient by the Austrians, vii. 2ul — 
its rei'upture, 203— and nnnexatioii, ih. et 
seq —formal incoiporation of, witli Austria, 
331 — Lamartine on the annexation of, 378 
— insuiTPction organised in, ^iii 206 

Cradoek, Sir John, rogiilutions of, regarding 
the sepoys, vi. 173— recalled, 174. 

Craigie, captain, defence of Khelat-i-GIiilzye 
by, vii. 35. 

Craiiidi, the Greek senate retires to, it. 402 

Credit, contraction of. by the. siip])rcssioii of 
small notes, and elTec.'t of it, in. 368— dt- 
pressed state of, in Franee, 1831, iv i:59 — 
effects of the revolution of IS-'l" on, 383— 
stoppage of, in Great Britain, 184o, vi bO — 
prostration of, in France, 1848, viii. 6. 

Creeds, variety of, in linlia, vi J04. 

Cr^mieux, M., opposes a regency, vii. .399 — 
nominated lUic of the provisional govern- 
ment, 400 note— votes for, 1848, viji. 34 
note— minister of justice, 1848, 36 note — 
motion by, on divorce, 55— utter the couji 
d’etat, .356. 

Cremona, revolt in, viii 74. 

Crete, insurrection in, ii. 365— operations in, 
VOL. VIU. 


during 1821, 377— and 1823, 391, 400 -Mb- 
heinet All confirmed in govei'ument of, v. 
255. — See also Candla. 

Creton, general, a member of tiie permanent 
commission, viii. 345— moves re]tcal of the 
laws against the Bourbons, 347, 349. 

Criers, law against, in Pans, iv. 369. 

Crimet proportion of, to education in various 
countries, i. 26— why education fails t.o ar- 
rest, 27— on the causes of the iiieren.se of, 
201— its i^rease with the relaxation of tho 
criminal code, 204 — true pilnciples willi 
regard to its treatment, 206— bicrcase of, 
caused by reduction of the duties on 
spirits, iii. 258 — coinmitments for, and 
spirits consumed, 1821-48, ib. note— statis- 
tics of, in Ireland, as compared with Scot- 
land and England, 1822-34, 2T8 note — preval- 
ence of, in Irehind, 1823, 279— increase of. 
in Ireland, 1831, iv. 48— statistics of, m 
relation to education, 221 — in Prussia, ib. 
— m Austria, 2:^2 — iiicrcase of, ia b'eland, 
18:12, V. 10, 15 — statistics of it, 16 note, 17— 
its diminution under the cocicion act, 22 
— Mr Attwood on the increase in, 29— in- 
crease of, in England, 1842, > i 69— 18.3.3 to 
1842, ib, note— ratio of, to population in 
Glasgow, 1822-88, 77 note — iiicrca.se of, 
in Ireland, 1837 9, 132— coniiiuttuls for, 
1825-40, lb. note— dcciease/>f, in Ireland, 
during the temperance movement, 305— 
again inc!ea8e.s, .306— fiom 18 59 to 1849, i5. 
n()te.s— diminiitioii oi, dunng the ladwny 
mania, 840— increase of, in In land, 1845, 
346— and 1844 5, 372 and note— and 1847, 
vh. 274 and note— its inciease, 1H47-8, 292 
— effects of tlie gold discovciies on, viii, 
328 and note. 

Crimes and punisliincnts, the act of, vi. 122. 

Crimea. last join ncy of the Emperor Alexan- 
der in the, II. 5.3 — the acquisition of, by 
Russia, 348— Ircqueiiey of flogging in the, 
vii. 233. 

Criincan war, causes of the, viii .358. 

Uiimiiml code, ii-laxutioiis of the, in Groat 
Britain, 1 . 183— inciease of erimc with iis 
relaxation, 204. 

Cnininnl committals, England, 1833 42, vi 
09 note. 

Criminal courts, Iri'-li, Bcenes at. iii 272. 

Criminul law, M:lclvlnto.^h's aignnieiits for 
reform in, i. ls.3 pt wy — rctlections and re- 
sults of experience on the .suited. 204— 
etlbi-ts of Sir J. Mackintosh to impnive the, 
ii 182 — ^motion by Sir Jumea Mackintosh 
on it, 1822, 198- continuation of I'ccl's re- 
forms of it, ,321 — further reforms of, vi 122 
—reel’s ameliorations of, 275. 

Criminal law commission ei-s, the rejioit of 
the, V 1. 122. V 

Criminal procedure, eoinmission on, in tlio 
Papal States, vii :4:49. 

Ciiiiiinal punishment, aniclioration in, in 
Great Britain, i. 172. 

Cniiiiiial trials, demamli of Estates of Pru.s- 
sia for reform in, iv. 254— law for disjunc- 
tion of, in FraiU'e. v. 824— its rejection, 
325 — publicity ol^ decreed in Piedmont, 
vil. 346. ■ * 

Criminals, release of, In Ireland under Lord 
Normunby, vi. 36— indiscnniimite libera* 
2 D 
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Criminals, continued. 

tion of, by him, 184— large proportion of 
partially educated, 814— proposed new re- 
gnlutluns regarding support of, 3<J3— sta- 
tistics of education aiiiong, vii. 274 note 
— introduetion of tickot-of-luave system 
for, viii. 307. 

Crispin, lieut, death of, vi. 244. 

Croatia, proposed union of, to Hungary, viii. 
207. 

Croats, the, hostility of, to the Magyars, viii. 
207, 212, 223— fidelity of, to the Austrian 
government, 209— prepare to oppoae^the 
revolutionists. 212. 

Ci'oi, the duke ac, resignation of, iv. 09. 

Croix-Bousse, meeting of the liyons work- 
men at, iv. 306— insuiTOctiou at the, 307— 
destruction of the, viii. 22. 

Croker, Mr, rejected from Dublin University, 
1880, iii. 894— and the details of the reform 
IMll, iv. 37. 

Croker, colonel, at the assault of Ghuznee, 
vi. 235. 

Croly, Dr, the works of, i. 255. 

Cromitton, Mr, solicitor-general for Ireland, 
1830, iv. 3 note. 

Cromwell, bupjiort given td the press bj% i. 
29 — the navigation laws originated by, iii. 
227. 

Cron.stadt, population of, ii. 11 note— the in- 
undation of Kuv. Ib24 at, 40— the Russian 
fleet at, 24. 

Crops, Uediiie of, in We.st Indies, from ex- 
haustion of the soil, V. 50— deficiency of 
tlie, in France, 1845 an<l 1840, vii. 304. 

Crosses, decree ordering removal of, from 
churches of Pans, iv. 142. 

Crown, tlio, power of, ns defined by the 
Spanish constitution of 1812, i. 327 — power 
given to, by the Tehinn iii Russia, ii. 13 — 
alleged danger to, fi’oni reform, iv. 25 — in- 
creased power of, in France, by the sup- 
pres.sion of the pcenige, 302— augmenta- 
tion of power of, under Louis Philippe, 
351— pow'cr of. ill llolland by constitution 
of 1848, viii. 148. 

Crown colonies, niombcrs proposed to be 
given to the, iv. 37 noi.<!. 

Crown dcbtoi's, aiiiiiesty to, in Prussia, iv. 
248. 

Crown domains, the, in Russia, ii. 25. 

Crown Innds, new systum regarding, vi. 125. 

Crown peasants, tlic, in Russia, ii. 14 

Crown serfs, enfruiicliisemciit of tiie, by 
Alexander, ii 31. 

Croydon, reform disturbances nt, iv. 44. 

Croz, prince of, fidelity of, to Charles X., iii. 
157. 

Crux, don Josd do la, miuister-at-war, ii. 300 
note. 

Csaryi, count, execution of, viii. 281. 

Csoiitch, general, defeat of, a iii. 259. 

Cuba, acceptance of the constitution in, i. 
354— niimbei of slaves in, v. 39— free nc.gro 
labour in, 48— iiic#eaHed exports of maim- 
faciures to, 58 and note— iiicreaaeil produc- 
tion of, since emancipation, 53 — increased 
importation of slaves into, 54, no— in- 
creased proihirdion, &c., of sugar in, sinee 
1847, vii. ‘227 and note— exports to, 1840 to 
185.5, 228 note— imiioi’te from. ih. 

Ciihihrcs, general, envoy to Rome, on the 


seizure of Ancona, Iv. 315— his defence of 
that step, 316 — ministcr-at-war, 1830, v. 
360 note, 876 note— the trial, &c., of, vii. 
368. 

CuflTey, the Chartist, trial and sentence of, 

• vii. 300. 

Cultivation^ rapid extension of, in the Unit- 
ed States, vi. 48. 

Cultivators, contrast between the, in Eng- 
land and Russia, ii. 16. 

Cumberland, the duke of, attack on, by the 
Jjondon mob, iv. 41— and the Orange 
lodges, vi. 12— accession of, to the tlirone 
of Hanover, 42. 

Guinbciiand, additional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

Cimin-Gridaine, M., minister of commerce 
under Souit, 1839, v. 36.3 note, 391 note. 

Ciinniiiglmine, Mr .1, solicitor -general for 
Ireland, 1835, v. 421 note. 

Curcton. brigadier, at Aliwal, viii. 91 — nt 
Sobraon, 93 — deatii of, at Ramnuggur, 
101 . 

Currants, reduction of duties on, vi. 327— in- 
creased consiiiuption of, during railway 
mania, 340 note— fall in price of, 1841-5, 
355 note— increased consumption of, 1843-6, 
vii. 2C0 note 

Currency, tlie, contrac.tion of, dangers to 
Great Rritnin from, i. 13— ofTects of an 
abundant, 17 — inlliiences of contraction 
and expansion of, 18— its expansion dur- 
ing the war, %b, — ed'ccis of the contraction, 
since the peace, 19— amount of the con- 
traction, i5.— contraction of, 1817, and its 
efl*e(5l.s, 162— Horner’s errors on, 172— in- 
creased, 1818, and its effects, 172, 180— in- 
suffic.iency of, to population, 196— deficient 
during the fall of the Roiunti empire, ii. 
135— great effects of vailution.s in, 137 — 
value of an inconvertible one, 188— fluctu- 
ation.s to which subject when based on the 
lirecions metals, ib . — danger of it wlieii 
thus circumstanced, 14U— true system of 
it, ih — oflects of extension of, in Engluiul 
in 1818, 142— conii action of, in England in 
1819, and its effects, 143— efltM-ts of tlie 
contraction in ludand, 193— motion of Mr 
W»*stern on, 1822, 199— Attwood on tlu! 
contraction of, 202 — conti action of, by 
bill of 1819, iii 217— causes which aug- 
mented it, in England, 1823, 218— the rise 
of ])riccs from its uugiiienlation not iinme- 
diatc, ih . — extension of, in England, 1824, 
and prosjicrily caused by it, 251— increased 
paper, authorised in 1826, 263 — true prin- 
ciples on which to be bused, 204— advan- 
tage which w'onld have, acciued to Irelaiul 
irum extension of, 273 — the distress of 182.5 
duo to system of, 288 — contraction of, the 
alleged cause of the distress of 1825, 291 — 
the fluctuations in, ns the cause of the 
crash of 1825, id.— invariable efl'eiit of con- 
traction of, on prices, 296— measures whicli 
should have been folbiwed with it, 296 — 
amounts of, 1818-32, as eomy»ared with ex- 
ports, Arc., 294 note — amount of, eompared 
with prices of wheat, 1818-26, 320 note — 
contraction of, its effects with regard to 
Catholic emaneiyiatioii, 357— and in stimu- 
lating the desire for reform, 366— state of, 
and pctilioiis for reform in relation to 
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Currency, continued. lation to the recent history of Great Brl- 

this, 182U-80, S66 note division among the tain, ii. 184 et seq 

Tories f^aused by the effects of its contrac- Currency system, the distress of 1842, &c. , due 
tion, 367-*dimiiiutioii of, by the suppres- to the, vi. 287— full of priurs fioin tlie, 368 — 
sion of small notes, and effect of it, 868 — the new, its action with regard to the com 
state of, alleged as the cause of the no- laws, 861— Mr Jiaiing, die., on the, as the 
tional distress, 1830, 376 — comparative cause of the crisis of 1847, vii. 202 et seq.— 
amount of, during the war and in 1830, 877 dangers of, combined with fiee trade, 804, 
note — examination of Wellington's state- 805, 809. 

ment regarding, 376— motion by Mr Att- Curtutone, storming of, by the Austrians, 
wood on, 381— contmetion of, the cause of viii. 93. 

the ahandoniiient of the sinking fund, 3S5 Curtis, Dr, letter to Wellington from, and his 
—and of the cry for i-efuriii, 380- contrac- reply, ii- 841. 

tion of, ingedori by the advocates of the Cutwen, Mr, speech of, on ogi'icultural dis- 
clieapeniiig system, iv. 61 — contrac.tion of, tress, ii. 184. 

the full of pi ices caused by it a-s inducing Custlne, the marquii, on the position of ilie 
the passion for reform, 62— contraction of, Russian serf, ii. 15 notl^— on the climate, 
its etlccts on the moneyed and ])i'uducing &c., of Russia, 18— on Ritssia, 29— aiiec- 
classes, 78 — Mr Attwood on the effects of dote of Nicholas by, 76 noti* 
the changes in, v. 29— reply of iiiinisterH Custom-house duties, the, in Russia, ii. 25. 
on it, 30 — influpiiee of change in, on pri<*e Cu.stoins, addition to the, 1839, vi. 136— re- 
nt sugar, 51— eflect of recent changes in, venue from, in India, 1C6— large produce 
1834, on iudustiy, 56— coriti actum of. its of, 1844, 327— comparative contributions 

ofl'ect wiRi regard to the poor-rates, 73— per head to, in Scotland and Ireland, vii. 

contraction of, its effect on the foreign le- 2.>4. 

lations of the country, 281- danger of one Customs Learae, the, fee ZoUverein. 

depending on retention of the preciou.s Cu-'itoza, battis of, viii. lOi. 

metals, 400— double danger of its being Cu\icr, M., supports the establishment cf 

dependent on flint of gold, i7j.— necessity courts imirtial, i. 120— made a councillor 

for a double, 402- motion on, 18-35, vi. 11 of state, 309— supports re-establishing the 

—motion for investigation into, 1836, 28— censorship, iii 94— the works ol, 205— 

effects of the distress in Great lintain on, death of, iv. 320 

1839, 65— conti action of, 1840, 66— contiac- Cjdoiiia, bloody conflict in, ii. 372 

tion of, its results, 1840, 138— deficiency Cypnani, one ol Napoleon’s attendants at St 

of, in India, 170— Peel's views <»n, 277— Helena, li. 129. 

contraction, the fall of prices caused by it Cyprus, the conquest of, by the Tiiiks, ii. 
made the new tarifl* necessary, 800 -results 3.T2— nia.ssac,rcs ^ii, 3».8— tortrcsscs of, re- 

which wouhl have ensued fiom it-s expan- victualled by the Turks, 384— opeiations 

sion' i5 — iiiipnived «tate of, fiom fine in, during 1823, 391— excluded fiom king- 

harvest of 1843, 310— amount of, 1844, 335 doin of Greece, in. 65— pioposed cession 

iniidequHcy of, in France, and its effects, of. to Eiiglaml, vi. 334. 

vii. 126— coiiti action of, 1840, and its effect Cyrille, the patriaicli, execution of, ii. 366 
on wages, &c., 135— the French, 1846-7, Czartoryski, Piiiu c Adam, n member of Ihn 
366 note. pi-ovi.sioiial government of Pulaiid, iv. 179, 

CiiiTcncy bill of 1819, effect of the, i. 3— IRO— ncgotiutions with Constantine, 179— 

causes which brought it about, ii. 139. appointed iiiomber of national (‘uniicil, 185 

CuiTCiicy laws, tlie, efl'ects of the ilu!Iea^cd —speech of, in the Diet, ISS, viii 164. 
stringency of, in Great Biitein, i. .5— great Czaitoiyski, Prince Constantine, iv. 196 
eflect dining the peace of the changes in, Creicky, religious niovcmcut headed by, iv. 
V. 399— tlicir leading evils, i5 — erroi-s 253 

from which these sfning, 4li0— effects of, Czernitz, coinniencement of the revolt in 
in inducing the prosperity of 1837, 404 — Wallachia at, li. "362 

their operation leads to coru-law repeal, Czeiiiy George, the lexolt of, nguiiist Tur- 
vii. 220. * key, ii. 333, 350. 

Cuixeucy question, discussion of the, in re- Czysto, struggle at bridge of, iv. 212. 


D 


D’Abisbal, see Abisbal. Prance, ih— and of the facility of revolu- 

Dacca, cotton manufacture in, vi. 201— bank, tion, 212. 

the, 171 note. Dame, general, Belgian forces under, iv. 

Dadiir, route of the Affghanistan expedition I.5.H. 

by, vi. 229. Dalhonsio, lord, declaration of, against the 

Dohlmanii, M.i vice-president of the Vor par- veto act in the Geiieial A.ssembly, vi. 86 — 

liainent, viii. 155— rejected for the general grants for public w»>rk'. ninler, 160— ap- 

Diet, ib. I»oin1ed governor gcneial of India, and hie 

Dally press, different class of writers for the, chni-aeter, vii. 97 — <li.*'lnrl»anres in the 

in France and Kiiglaiid, iil. 211— influence Punjab, 98— second riiUli wai. 99 et seq.— 

Of tlie destruction of jiropeity eu it m pacific improxemeuts and public woika 
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Dalhoasie, continued. 

under, 107— second Burmese war. 108— 
peace, 110— annexation of Oude, 111. 

Dalkeith palace, visit of Geoi^e IV. to, it 
208. 

Dainas, M. de, becomes minister of foreign 
affairs, ii. 310. 

Damas-Caux, the duke dc, resignation of, iv. 
99. 

Damascus, population of, ii. 331 note— ceS' 
Sion of, to Melioinet Ali, v. 253. 

Dambray, the viconiie, resigns under Louis 
Philippe, iv. 99. 

Damesno, general, during the inauncction of 
Juno, viii. 44, 46— wounded, 46, 49. 

Damietta, naval successes of the Greeks at, 

ii. 393. 

Damjatiics, general, at Tapio Biacko, viii. 252 
— at Isaszeg, 253— subsequent movements, 
254_op)iosed to declaration of independ- 
ence, 256— views of, 260 — wounded, 263 — 
execution of, 2S1. 

Darnreinont, general, appointed to coniiuand 
ill Algeria, v. 3.38— {ealousies between hiiii 
and Bugeaiid, ih. — views of, as conveyed 
to the hitter, ib — forces, &c., of, for siege 
of Gon.stantine, 3.39 — its siege, 34U — Ins 
death, 341— parsimony of the Deputies, 
342. 

Danby, the paintings of, i. 262. 

Danes, the, in England, i. 317. 

Danesi, M., the alliiii* of, ii. 378— his sentence 
ooinmnted to exile, 380. 

Danewirke, defeat of the Danes at, viii. 159 
—defeat of the Holstein insni'gonts at, J95. 

Danish states, railway from Prussia to the, 
iv. 251. . 

Daiineker, the works of, iv. 297. 

Dantzic, the duke of, m.ido a peer, i. 314. 

Dantzic, diminished export of wlieat from. 

iii. 301— average price of wheat at, vi. 292 
—prices of grain at, viii. 294. 

Danube, the, line of, as a frontier defence to 
Turkey, ii. 341 — passage of, by the Hus- 
sians, iii. 17 — the Russians withdrawn 
across, 29 — pa.ssnge of, by them, 1829, 62 — 
islands nt mouth of, ceded to Russia, 62 — 
fortresses on, tenns of the treaty of 
Adrianople regarding them, 63— society for 
promoting the navigation of, iv. 245 — 
stipulations of treaty with Austria regard- 
ing, V. 263— in Hungary, viii. 240. 

Daradis, defiles of, iii. 12. 

Darbniid do Joiupie, M., at Nlnies, i. 101. 

Dardnnelle.s, the, the Greek fleet in, ii. 372 — 
teiriiB of treaty of Adrianople regarding, 
iii. €2— and of Unkiar-Skefe-ssI, v. 256— 
stipulations of commercial treaty with 
England regarding, 262— terms of treaty 
with MehoinotAli regarding, 279— and of 
the wliole European power.s, ib —treaty of 
the allies regarding closing of, 396— reflee- 
tioiis on this, 397 et entered by the 
British fleet, viii. 318. 

Darfour, as.signed by treaty to Meheniet Ali, 
V. 279— treaty between Turkey and Me- 
homet Ali regarding, 396. 

Darg, institution of the, among colliers, &c., 
vi. 79. 

Dariel, pass of, ii. 345. 

Daring, the attempt of, to assassinate Tjouis 
Philippe, his tj'ial and seiiteuce, v. 383. 


Dartmouth prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 

Dam, views of, before the coup d’etat, viii. 
353. 

Daulis, defeat of Albanians near, ii. 424. 

Daumenil, general, repulse of the mob at 
Vincennes by, iv. 122 — reception of tlie 
ex-ministers by, 126. 

Daunou, M., elected to the Deputies, iL 80. 

David, M., heroism of, at Smyrna, ii. 368. 

Davidotr, colonel, condemned to Siberia, ii. 69. 

Davidson, one of the Cato Street omispira- 
tors, il. 158— execution of, 160. " 

Davila, the writings of, iv. 282. 

Davis, Mr, chief commissioner at Canton, 
vil. 9. 

Davix, general Moreno, appointed governor 
of Seville, ii. 238. 

Davoiist, marshal, strength of the army of 
the Ijoire under, i. 9.5— his submission, and 
proclamation to his troops, ih.— on the 
capitulation of Paiis as regarded Ney, 128. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, i. 233. 

Dawes, capt., at ChiUian wallah, vii. 102. 

Dawson, Mr, mission of, resolved on by the 
ministry, iii. 340 — his speech at London- 
derry, ib. — disavowed, and dismissed fretu 
office, 341. 

Dead weight, what, and equalisation of it in 
1822, ii. 206— conve.rsion pf It, iii. 223. 

Death, inoxpedicnce of punishing political 
offences with, i. 158— pnnishment of, mo- 
tion for abolition of, vi. 122— it abolished 
for political ottences in France, viii. 19. 60. 

Debates, publicity of, demands of the estates 
of Prussia for, iv. 254— it decreed in Pied- 
mont, vii, 346. 

Dcliiits, the, circulation of, iii. 118 note— on 
the appointment of Casiinir Pei ier, iv. 143. 

Debreezin, removal of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment to, viii. 243— capture of, by the 
Russians, 266 — battle of, 271 ft xeq 

Debts, increased weight of, from the cur- 
rency bill of 1819, i 3. 13. 

Decaen, general, i. 140. 

Deccan, settlement of Pindarrecs in the, vi. 
182. 

Decay, causes which led to, in Franco, i. 160 
— and in England, 161. 

Dccuzcs, M., at the entry of Louis XVI J I 
into Paris, i. 88 — solu'itntioiis of Fouchc 
to, 104— influence of, with Louis XVIII., 
105 — minister of police under Richelipu, 
ib. — biography and character of, 106 — in- 
troduces law suspending individual liber- 
ty, 119 — nflorts of, for the escape of the 
proscribed Napolconists, 123 — views of, ns 
to the electoral law, Idl—argnments of, 
for a coup d’etat, 152— raised to the peer- 
age, 273 — argiinients of, against the new 
law of elections, 277 — carries it in the 
Peers, 278— arguments of, in favour of the 
new laws reganling personal freedom, and 
the liberty of the press, 280 — memoir of 
the royalists against, Sul — the Emperor 
Alexander’s estimate of him, 304 — his 
views in 1818, .307 — tenders his resignation, 
ib. — his remuvul demanded by Richelieu, 
i&.— minister of interior, 308— first ineus- 
UTcs of, ib. — aiguiiieiits of, against change 
in the electoral law, 301— difficulties of his 
ministry, ii. 82— feelings of, on the elec- 
tions of 1819, 85— ordered to prepare a 
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Decazcs, continued. 

new electoral law, 86— becomes president 
of the council, ib. — attacks of the press on, 
87— general indignation against, after the 
death of the Duke de Burn, 94 — the king 
resolves on supporting him, 4b —his dis- 
mission resolvccf on, 9.'>— he resigns, 4b. — 
apjioinfed amhassador to London, 96 — 
character of, 97 — merits of his measures as 
a statesman, 98— effects of his full on the 
distillmtioii of parties, ib . — at the death- 
bed of Louis XVlIl., ai2-a leading Doc- 
trinaire, iii. 113. 

Dccazes, inadanie, i. 807. 

Decimal system of coinage, advantages of, 
iii. 280. 

Degerando, M., made a councillor of state, i. 
309. 

Dchunain, captain, vii. 42. 

Delatot, M., iii. 103— vote for, for the pre- 
sidency, 118. 

Dulavan, M., a leader of the Parti-pi-Otrc, iii. 
7.'i. 

Delaware, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 

l)(‘l Cai-utto, the Neaimlitan minister, viii. 
77. 

Delesscrt, M., iii. 140 note — returned to the 
Deputies in 1817, i. 289— majority for, us 
\ice-presidciit of Deputies, iv. 357— argu- 
ments of, against reduction of interest on 
debt, V. 800, 

Dellii, state of the country round, vi. 159— 
hank, the, 171 note. 

])(‘lille, the abbe, the works of, iii. 200. 

Dulonny, general, during the Three Days, iii. 
144. 

Dumarcay, general, named a member of Ber- 
ton’s provisional govurnment, ii 225. 

Dcmbewiulkie, defeat of tlie Uussiiins at, iv. 
19S. 

Denibinski, general, inaetion of, at Wilna, iv 
207— successful retreat of, *6.— u]»poiiited 
commander -in -chief, 209 — i«ositioii and 
forces of, 210— assault of Wursiiw, 211 — ^at 
battle of Kapolna, viii 247 ft ncq — dis- 
placed from the chief coiiimaml, 249 — 
forces under, 2(54— ilefeated at Tzombor, 
269— at Szegediii, 274— jealousy of Gcor- 
gey, and his retreat, 277— takes refuge in 
Turkey, 280— becomes Molmiumedaii, 318 

Dembrowski, general, services of Chlopicki 
under, iv 181. 

Dembrowski, Leon, a member of the nation- 
al council, iv. 18.5. 

Demerara, slave insurrection in, and death 
of Smith tlie missionarj', v. 44— decline of 
population in, and increase of piiiiisli- 
mciits, 47. 

Domir-Kaj)i, pas.s of, ii. 345, 

Democracy, tendeucy to, in the Spanish 
towns, i. 324- and in the army, ib — Cos- 
tlcreagh’s o}iposition to, 210-- Cniiiiing on 
the dangers of, iv. 20- -England now the 
leader of, 57- strength given to the Brit- 
ish govermiicnt by, 77 — connection be- 
tween Poland and the cause of, 174— influ- 
ence of, oil Poland and Jlussia, 214 — meas- 
ures of Austria and the Diet against, 220, 
227— strength of, in tlie country in the 
United State.s, vi. 51 — Guizot on the char- 
acteristics of, 303— purjioses answered by, 
viii. 3G5. 


Democrats, indignation among the. In France, 
iv. 139— extravagauces adojited by the, 4b. 
— arrest of leaders of, 338— disappointment 
of the, with the revolution of 1830, vii. 
362. 

Democratic ascendancy, results of, in Great 
Britain, i. 32— in the United States, 4b. — 
results of, in France, 100. 

Democratic Committee, efforts of the, to 
rouse Paris in 1820, ii. 108. 

Democratic feeling, rise, &c., of the. in Ger- 
many, iv. 255— progress of, in Switzerland, 
vii. 361. 

Democratic government, effects of establish- 
ment of. in Ganada, vL 107— its adaptation 
to new (‘oloiiies, 4b. 

Democratic institutions, expansive character 
of, vi. 323. 

Deinocmtic party, measures of the, against 
the lianks in the United States, vi. 52 ef seq. 
— ^Iheir enmity to their extension in the 
back settlements, 53. 

Democratic passion, persistence of, in 
France, i. 1— development of, during the 
peace, 2 — ^violence of, in towns, 34. 

Democratic press, treatment of the, under 
Louis Philippe, iv. 352. 

Democratic spirit, strength of the, in Flan- 
ders, iv. 110. 

Dciiison, Mr, motion by, on the Speakership, 
1835, iv. 410. 

Denman, Mr, afterwards lord, negotiation 
conducted by. on behalf of the queen, ii. 
176— at the trial of the queen, 177— his de- 
fence of the queen, 179— attoniey -general, 
1830, iv. 4 note— onthe Stockdnle cuso and 
privilege of Parliament, vi. 130— decision 

I of, oil O'Conneirs ease, 309. 

Denmark, cmitribiitions from France to, i. 
109 note— reciprocity treaty with, in. 231 
note— shipping employed in liade with, 
233 — expoits to, 184o-9, 234 note — votes of, 
in the Germanic Diet, iv 217 note— king 
of, refusal of eoiistitutum to Holstein by, 
233 — the iiicoiiic-tax in, vi SOI note- 
treaty with, regarding the slave trade, vii. 
138 — first encroachments of Geiiiiany in 
Schleswig If olstein, viii. 156— history of 
the question, ib — claiius of the Duchies, 
157 — their invasion by Prussia, 158 — vic- 
tory of the Danes, ib. — renewed invasion, 
and victories of the PniBsiaiia, 159— inter- 
vention of Sweden, &c., 160 — nvinistice, 
161— resolution of the Diet at Frankfort 
regarding, 173 — renewal of hostilities in 
the DiichieK, 191 et seq. — treaty W'itli Prus- 
sia, 192 — ^renewal of war, 193— final settle- 
ment, 195. 

Deiinie, colonel, at the assault of Ghuznee, 
vi 235— pursuit, &c . of Dost Maliommeil 
bv, 243— death of, before Jcllalabad, vii. 
65. 

Dennis, general, at Mnhnra.ipore, v ii. 69. 

Dent, Mr, case of, at Canton, vii. 10. 

Dentici, prince, viii 77. 

DeothnI, defeat of the Glioorkaa at, vi. 176. 

Departmeuts, colleges of, 1815, i. 90 — colleges 
of electors for, li. 104. 

Departmental municiiialities, law for the, iii. 
107. 

Deptford, preparations against the Chartists 
at, vii. 297. 
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Deputies, Chamber of, change in the mode of Deputies, Chamber of, continued. 
eluutiuii for the, i. 90— new constitution the interest of tlie national debt, 309— 

and inodo of cloetion of, lA. — ultra- royalist atrength of the Jesuit party in, iii. 74 — 

character of, 1813, 103— their violent tern- opening of, 1824, and strength of parties, 

per and disposition, 113 — their coniposi- 70 — settleinent on the crown, and restora- 
tion, and parties in, t6. — 1813, the piovin- tion of the Orleans estates, 77 — law of in- 

cial members, 114— the npjxisition and its denmity to the eniigi-ants, 78 et seg . — ^law 

leaders, 115 — opening of, and the king's ugainst sacrilege, 83 — and regarding rellgi- 

speech, 110 — their leception of it, 117 — ous societies of women, 64— measure lor 

dilHculties about the oath of tldelity, and reducing the delit, ib . — measures relative 

election of president, ib — their answer to to ISt Dotiiingo, 87— discussion on propos- 

the royal speech, US— law i^ainst seditious cd change in law of succession, 88 etseq . — 

cries, ib . — law suspending indi\ idual liber- it is thrown out, 91— discussion on the new 


ty, 119— reception of the proposed ammmly 
by, 141— new law of elections proposed in, 
142 — discussion on the two projected laws 
of election, 144— that of the royalist's cur- 
ried, ib. — the budget, ib. et sc//. — proposi- 
tion regarding the etorgy, 14G — discussion 
on the ciidowiiieut of the chiireh, 147 etsrg. 
— discussion on the law of divorce, 148 
— changes regunling, hy the ordinance of 
September 3111, 154— state of parties after 
tlio elections of 1818, 273— opening of, 
1816, and the king’s speech, 274— state of 
)>arties, 275— discussion on tlie new law of 
elections, ib. et 5 ^ 7 .— discussion on laws re- 
garding individual freedom, and the liberty 
of the press, 279 et seq — vote by, to relieve 
the sciin-ity of 1817, 281— debate on the law 
regarding bequests to the church, 286 H 
the elections of 1817, 289— discussion 
on the new law of recruiting, 291 et eeq — 
discussion on Inw regarding the liberty of 
the press, 1818, 291— the elections of 1S18, 
805— ascendancy of the liberals in, 1818, 
314— number of electors for, ii 78— iucieas- 
ing strength of the liberals, 80— new law 
regarding the press, ib. — debate on the re- 
turn of the jiroacrilied ])ursons, 81— the 
elections of 1819, 83 — king's speech on 
opening the session, 87— strength of par- 
ties ill, lb. — new electoral law decided on 
by goNcrnmeut for, 89— new distrilmtioii 
of parties after the fall of Decazes, 98— the 
goA'ernnient law of niTcst, and discussion 
on it, 99 €l sfvy.— discussion on the censor- 
ship of the press, 100— debate on the royal- 
ist coiiiiiiitt.ee and the scci et government, 
104 — discussion on the new electoral law, 
ib. et seq. — auieiidmcnt on it moved, 107 — 
and further one carried by ministers, 108— 
violent debates during tlie riots in Paris, 
109 — change in, by the elections of 1820, 
119— king’s speech on opening the session, 
and answer, 120 — law flxingthe boundaries 
of the electoral districts, 121— for provid- 
ing additional ecclesiastical cudowitionts, 
I'h— modi/ication of the com laws, 127 — 
law for indemnity to imiierial donatories, 
122 — new law regarding censorship of the 
press, ib. — discussion on it, 123— discus- 
sion on the new law regariling the firo.ss, 
223— meeting of, and the king's speech, 268 
— discussion on the Spanish qiiesiiori, 274 
ct seq. — Talleyrand on it, 27S— vote for car- 
rying on the war, 279— speech of Manuel, 
<6.— excitement caused by it, 2S0— his ex- 
pulsion, ib —scene on his ex))nlsinii, 281 — 
dissolution, 1823, and elections for 1824, 
306— opening of, and king's speech, 307 — 
law of scptouniulity, 308— law for reducing 


law regarding tlie censorship, 94— difllculty 
of govcinment with, 97 — a dissolution re- 
solved on, 98— dissolution, ib. — meeting of, 
1828, and address to the crown, 102— the 
king's answer, 103— exclusion of govern- 
ment employes from the sufl'rage, ib. — 
opening of, 1829, 106 -king’s Hjicech, ib. — 
state ot pariies in, 107 — law for depart- 
mental municipalities, tb. — ^meeting of, 
1830, 118— vote on the ]>residency, and ad- 
dress to t.he crown, ib -debate on the lat- 
ter, 1 19— vote on it, 122— prorogation 
— dissolution of, 131 — the elections, 132— 
ordonnance dissolving, 135 jamit at issue 
between them and Charles X., 159— the 
w’orking classes unrepresented in, 176— 
meeting of, in favour of the Duke of Or- 
leans, IV. 87— prpj)aration of the eoiistitu- 
tion, and offer the crown to Louis Pliilippe, 
98 — scene at his ncccptniiec of it, tb. — dnm- 
tion,&c., of, as fixed hy it, 99— age of mem- 
bers, as fixed l»y the constitution of 1830, 
ib —election of president, and first meu- 
snrea, 107— discussion on electoral law, ib. 
— financial nicasiires, ib. — proceedings 
against popular societies, ib. — decree the 
trial of the ex ministers of Charles X., 121 
— statement by Lalitte of the principles of 
his ministry, 124— their clisiiiissioii de- 
manded by Lafayette, 127— discredit into 
whieli fallen, 144— proscription of the 
Bonrbons, ib — Casiinir Perier’s stutcmeiit 
of his princi]>leB of govcniinent, 145— issue 
of the elections, 147— opening, and king's 
speech, i&. -defeat of goveriiiiieiit on elec- 
tion of lucsideni, &c , J4S— debate on fo- 
reign afl'airs, 1831, 766 ft seq — violence of 
the debate on Poland, 159— ilebate on jiro- 
jHised law against the Bourbons, 160 etseq. 
—and on the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage, 162 ct address on the Lyons 
insurrection, 310— motion for a republic, 
ih . — opposition to the civil list, 311—dcpu- 
lation to the king after the Hii)ipression of 
the revolt of St Meri, 337— now secured on 
behalf of government of Louis Philipi»c, 
3 ' 12 — opening of, 1832, and king’s speech. 

357 — election of president, and trials of 
strength, tft.— project for foitifying Paris, 

358— opposition to it, and its jiostpone- 
iiicnt, 359— large grants for public works, 
t5.— finances, 18.33, 360— opening of, 1834, 
and violence of parties, 368— law against 
public criers, and imposing stamp duty on 
pairqihlets, 369 — law against associations, 
ib —debates on it, 370 et seq —passing of 
these laws, 372— law against possession of 
nnns, and siqipleiiientary vote for the army, 
378— dissolution of, and result of the elec- 
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Deputies, Cliamber of, continued. 
tions, 381— meeting of, 1834, and king's 
speech, v. 2S3— declarations of ministers in 
faronr of economy, 284— <'ori vocation of, 285 
— flrstdelialoonthe address, 2S6 — aiiswerof 
M. Guizot, 46. —majority for ministers, 287 
— debate on the tieason trials, 204 — argu- 
ments of ministers for further measures of 
rc]>rcs8ion, 299 et ac^.— arguments against 
these, 301 et eeq.—lawa jiroposed for this 
purpose, 303— these passed, 46.— fall of de 
Broglie, 305— projioscd reduction of the in- 
terest of debt, 46.— vote of, on reduction of 
the interest, and fall of the Broglie niinis- 
try in consequeiuMi, 307 — first trial of 
strength of the Thiers ministry, 308— de- 
claration of Tliicrs, 309 — of Guizot, 46. — 
and of Odillon BaiToL, 310 — nullity of le- 
gislative measures from balance of parties, 
76.— financial statements, 311 — ilcbate on 
law for dii^junctioii of tiials, 324 ct seq . — 
allowaiK'e to the Duke of Oilean.s, and 
dowry to the Queen of the Belgians by, 
32(1— dissolution, 328— compositi(jn of G:e 
new, 329 and note— faults of, toward Africa 
after the Revolution. 3:10— unwillingness to 
grant Kn]iplies for Algeria, 334 — debate on 
it, 335 — king’s speech on Algeria, 1837, 337 
— supplies \oted for it, 338— jiaraimony of, 
with regard to Algeria, 341 — ministerial 
iiin^jority in, 1837, 343— king’s sjieech on 
oliening, 1837, 345— military foice voted, 
1838-39, 350— coalition against ministers 
in, their dissolution, and new Chambe.r, 
859 — votes of, on the presidency, &c., 1839, 
300— new division of parties, 303— vote on 
secret-serMee money, 1839, 306— discus- 
sions on railways, <6.— debate on atiairs of 
the East, ih. — Jiamai'tine’s speech on the 
subject, 307 et seq —arguments of Villcmnin 
on other side, 308 et seq — meeting of, 1840, 
and king’s speccli, 373— debate 011 address, 
and Thiers’ si»ecch on Kasttun (piestion, 46. 
— king’s an.sw'er to the address, 375— their 
temper, ib — refuse dotation to Duke de 
Nemours, 37(»— statement of Thiers, and | 
his majoiity, 377 — bill regarding infant la- 
bour, &e., 37s- njHiunig of, 1S40, ami king’s 
S|W(!ch, 392 — I ole on the fortilieation.s ofi 
Paris, 305 — speech of Guizot on the Tahiti 
afl'air, vi 320— siqiport <if Ltmis Philijija* 
by, vii. 117— grow mg discontent with them, 
1841, 120— trilling siibjei.ts in debate, 46. — 
debate on iiarliuiiientary reform, 129 etseq 
— discnssi<»ii on the labour question, 132 et 
«<Q.— railway scheme asautliorised by tlicm, 
13.5— debale 111, on slave-trade treaty, 130 — 
debate on jiarliairientary reform, 14.3 — and 
on literary proiierty, ib —movement in fa- 
vour of refonii, 1.50— dolinte on it, 46. et seq. 
— debate on riiihvay system, Ac., 154— 
close of session, and new elections, tb . — 
debate on llie regency question, 158— cor- 
TUjit state of the ministerial maiiority, 164 
—debate on the .Jesuits, 193 et seq.— on the 
Polish question, 204 — dissolution and new 
elections for, 207 — w’niit of confidence in 
members, 362 — excitement on the Tahiti 
affair, ib. — Guizot on it, 303— vote on it, 46. 
—authorise enlarged issues of notes, 365— 
meeting of, and king’s speech, 376— discus- 
sion on tliu addru.ss, 46. etseq. — last budget, 


.381— division on address, tb . — appearance 
of the Diichosse d Orleans before them, 
397, 398— lefjiiblic demanded, 398— provi- 
sional government nominated, 399. 

Deputies, ineciiiig and dissolution of the, at 
Naples, viii 78. 

Deputies, the Sardinian, urge renewal of tho 
war, viii. Ill— proceedings in, utter Novara, 
120— armistice concluded, 76.— they reject 
it, and are dissolved, 121— election of, 132. 

Dcrajat, the, included in tlie old Dourancu 
empire, vi. 210. 

Derbend, the pass of, ii. 345— capture of, by 
the Russians, 349— gates of, acquired by 
Russia, 31. 

Dei by, lord, arguments of, against repeal of 
navigation laws, viii. 289 et wqr.— speech of, 
on allhir of Don Paciflco, 319— the ininistiy 
of, 1852, 322 and note— his eliaracter as an 
orator, 46.— character of his cabinet, 323 — 

^defeated on the budglat, and resigns, 325.— 
See. also Stanley. 

Derby, riots in, 1819, ii. 152— reform riots at, 
iv. 42. 

Derbyshire, insurrection in, i. 105 — additional 
members for, iv. 21 note. 

Dcimoiieoni-t, general, iv. 325— capture of the 
Duchess dc Beni by, 32S. 

Dcscanii.sadus, secret society of the, in Spain, 
ii. 239. 

Descarga, defeat of Espartero at, v 179. 

Descliumps, M., proceedings of, at Rouen, 
1848, viii. 30. 

Dcsertci’s, annuiil number of, in the army, 
cost of recovering, Ae , vii. 231. 

Desew’fiy, geueial, execution of, viii. 281. 

Dcsicrlo, defeat of the Cliristiuos at, v. 
207. 

Desiiiichels, general, successes of, against 
Abd-el-Kader, and ficace concluded W'lth 
him, v. 332— defeated, tb. 

Dcsmousscaiix dc Givre, M., motion by, on 
the address, 1848, \ii. 370, 381. 

lies I^iqups, society called, iv. 373 note. 

Despotic countries, character staiiixicd on 
literature of, iv. 2()5. 

Despotism, siii»port given to the press by, i. 
29— re-estublislinu‘ut of, under Ferdinand 
ill Sfiaiii, 334— origin of secret societies 
under, 363 — uiiivcisulity of, in Russia, ii. 
18 — education adverse to, 167 — Castlc- 
reagh’s eHorts against, 209— eliaracter and 

’ iiillueiiec of, in Turkey, 324— introduction 
of, into France by the revolt of the troops, 
iii 262— established in France by universal 
Bulfruge, 166— strength and weakness given 
to Asia by, iv. 171— eliaracter of the diania 
under, 2(!5 — forai of, in China, vii. 5— 
checks on it there, 6. 

DoH.s:in, rc]>rc8entation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 
note— population and military contingent, 
219 note— accepts tlic Germiuiic constitu- 
tion of 1848, viii 181. 

Dessolcs, general, becomes premier in ISIS, 
i. 308— iirgumeiits of, against ehaiige in the 
electoral law, 312— view's of, 011 the electo- 
ral law, ii. 86— dismissed from tho ministry, 
ib. 

Destitution, ciTeefs of, in causing increase of 
population, \i 350. 

Detnjit, eflorls of ilw American ssmipathisers 
at, vi. 95. 
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DontRche Beobachter, suppression of ilie, iv. 
228. 

Deutz. oaroer of, and his treachery towards 
the Duchess de Bcrri, iv. 327. 

Deux Moulins, capture of the, by the insur- 
ponts, iii. 141. • 

Deux Pouts, society for liberty of press at, 
iv. 363. 

Deux-Sevres, department of, declared in state 
of siege, iv. .326. 

Deville, proscribed in 1815, 1. 93. 

Devilliers, general, i. 124. 

Devizes, defeat of ministerial candidate in, 
1835, vi. 13— Ciiarlist nut at, 18.39, 32. 

Devon, lord, motion by, on the corporate re- 
form bill, vi. 8. 

Devon Commission, report of the, on rail- 
ways in Ireland, vii. 253. 

Devonshire, duke of, lord chamberlain, iii. 
314 note— <leath of Canning at his house, 
324— lord c.haniberlain, 1830, iv. 3 note. 

Devonshire house, social influence of, I. 
268. 

Devonshire, state of, 1817, i. 166 note— elec- 
tion of 18.30 frir, iii. 303 — additional mem- 
bers for, iv. 21 note— defeat of Lord John 
Russell in, 1835, vi. 2. 

Dewitt, general, movements of, in Poland, 
iv. 192— at Orochow, ib. 

Dhiilcep Singh, proclaimed maharajah of the 
Puiiiab, vii. 67 — recejitioii of, by Lord 
Hardinge, 95. 

Dhurum-Kute, capture of, by the British, vii. 
90. 

Dhyan Singh, minister of Slierc Singh, vii. 
66— conspiracy under. 67. 

Diarbekir, population of, li. 331 note. 

Dick, General Sir Robert, at Subinun, vii. 92 
— slain, 94. 

Dick, intgor, at Mahamjpore, vii. 70. 

Dickens, Cliarles, the novels of, i. 252. 

Didicr, the outbreak of, at Grenoble, i. 1150 — 
his capture and execution, ih , — violence of, 
on liis trial for treason, v. 294. 

Diderot on the Russians, ii. 22. 

Dicbitcli, general count, ii. 53— forces under, 
for tlie war with Turkey, lii. 14 — operations 
of, at Scliumla, 22— appointed to the com- 
mand in 1829, 61— sketch of his career, ib. 
note — crosses the Danube and besieges Sil- 
istria, 53 et set/ — throws hiinsclf on the 
enemies’ coniinunications, .54 — Uattlc of 
Kouleftscha, 66— movements after the but-* 
tic, 57— surrender of Silistria, 58— prepara- 
tions for passing tlic Balkan by, 59— its 
passage, ib.— subsequent movements, 60 — 
danger of liis position, ih — defeats the 
Turks atSelirnno, ib.— captures Adrianople, 
61— his subsequent dis])usitions, ih. — mea- 
sures of. against the Paclia of Scodra, 63— 
appointed to command aminst Poland, iv. 
186— forces under, 191 —advance of, towards 
Warsaw, 192 — disposition, &c. , of ins forces, 
ib.— battle of Grochow, 193— battle ofPraga, 
ib. — ^refuses to negotiate, 1.96 — ^total defeat 
of, before Warsaw, 198 et seq —commences 
operations, 202 — advance of the Poles 
against bis right, 203 — ^he marches against 
their rear, 204 — victory at Ostrolenka, ib. 
et seq. — ^his death, 205. 

Diest, capture of, by the Dutch, iv. 153. 

Diet» new Germanic, proposed by Prussia, 


viii. 185 — eee Germanic— the Polish, convo- 
cation of, iv. 180. — iScf! Polish. 

Digeon, count, interim war-minister, 1823, 
ii. 286. 

Dijon, reform banquet at, vii. 131— red flag 
hoisted at, 1847, 375. 

Dillon, an Irish insurgent, vii. 806. 

Dinant, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
regaining, i. 301. 

Dino, general, successes of, in Spain, ii. 
291. 

Dino, marlemoiselle de, v. 351. 

Diplomatic sltiintions, large employment of 
otllcers in, in India, vi. 203. 

Direct taxation, the French franchise found- 
ed on, i. 272 — iiiieiiiial distribution of, in 
England, iv. 71— substitution of, for indi- 
n*ct, vi. 34C. . 

Direct taxes, inexpediency of, i 53 — statis- 
tics regarding, in France, 270— produce of, 
France, 1830, in. 124 — weight of them 
there, 174— additions to tlieiii, 1848, viii. 
1.5— indignat ion caused by tlie additions, 
16 — fulling off in tbern, 1848, 68. 

Disbanded suldieis, number and influence of, 
in Gallicia, vii. 199. 

Discount, low rates of, 1844 to 1846, vi. 336 
and note — rates of, during the crisis of 
1847. vii. 271. 

Discount banks, establislimcnt of, in France, 
viii. 14. 

Disfraiicliisement, ministerial i>lan of, by the 
reform bill, iv. 20. 

Dlsfranehislng eluuses, the, retained in new 
reform bill, iv. 46. 

Disraeli the elder, the works of, i 234. 

Disraeli, the novels of, i 261— on Sir Robert 
Peel, vi. 274— deidaration of, on corn laws, 
1845, 355-attack on Sir R. Peed by, 366— 
arguments of, against Ibc corn-law aboli- 
tion bill, 367— arguments of, .against Irish 
coercion bill, 376— liis nccoiml of the di- 
vision on the Irish coercion bill, 378 — 
arguments of, against the cliunge in 
the sugar duties, vii. 223— on tlie dis- 
franchisement of the colonies by the re- 
form bill, Ac., 230 note — on Lord 
George Bentinck, 257 — arguments of, 
against repeal of navigation laws, viii. 2K9 
ct svq — motion by, for relief to agricultu- 
rists, 293 — arguments against free trade, 
298 et eeq. — motion on it, #b.— chancellor 
of the exchequer, 1852, 322 note— as loader 
of the House of Cniiimons, ;5 l'. 3 — his budget, 
and defeat of ministers on it. 325. 

Di.s.sciit, increase of, from deficient church 
accoinmodatiun, i. 181 — obstacles iircscnt- 
ed by, to a system of national education, 
ii. 166. 

Dissenters, the, oppose Brougham's schcnie 
of education in 1820, ii. 164 — bearing of 
the test Hiid corporation a<*ta on, iii. 831, 
3.33— numbers of, in Irel.and, v. 23, vi 11 
notes— views and objects of, v. Gtl— bill re- 
garding marriages of, 414— bill regarding 
innrriagus of, passed, vi. 27— opposition of, 
to the factory and education bill, vi 313 — 
and to the education grants, vii. 273. 

Distances, effect of, in Russia, ii. 21. 

Di.straining, power of, in Ireland, iii. 266— 
its frequency there, ii. 193 — crimes result- 
ing from it, vi. 376, 377. 
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Distress, general, which ensued on the peace, 

i. 45— not due to the peace, 48 — ^influence 
of, in England, ii. 183— the prevalent, 1830, 
tlio royal speech on it, iii. 375— debate in 
the Peers on it, 376 et aeq. — universality of 
the, and cry for refonn caused by it, 886. 

Dittmar, baron de, viii. 15a. 

Divorce, law of, discussion on, in Franco, i. 
148 — rejoction of new law on, in France, 
1848, viii. 65. 

Djcham, defeat of the Persians on the, iii. 2 

Diicniillali, occupation of, by the French, iv. 
371. 

Djevan-Boulalc, battle of, iii. 11. 

Doab, neglect of public works in, and its re- 
sults, vi. 159 

Dobblhoff, M., viii. 229. 

Dobrogoyski, a Pole, transported to Siberia, 

ii. 46. 

Dockyard men, military organisation of the, 
vii. 236. 

Doc.trinaireH, the, feeling of, on the elections 
of 1817, i. 289— party of, ii. 82— suppoit 
the Deenzes ministry, 87— new clectonil 
law agreed to by, 88, 89— course followed 
by, after i-lie fall of Decazes, 98 — ^vote 
against re-establishing the censorship, lii2 
— course followed by, regarding the elec- 
toral law, 108— rupture of, with the minis- 
try, 114— their views, 115— vehemence of, 
against the llicliclieu ministry, 124— party 
of, iii. 113— in the Bniglie ministry, iv. 121 
— tlieir views, ih. — resignation of, 123 — 
ministry from, 341, 855— formerly oppose 
the law against nssoeiations, 369— general 
retirement of, 372— resignation of, v. 285— 
views of, on the eoiispiracy of Fiesehi, 304 
—ministry from, 816— removed from the 
ministry, 326— views of, on Algeria, 335— 
seliisiii between, and Count Alole, 349 — 
negotiation between Thiel’s and, ls.*)9, 360 
— excluded from the second Thiers minis- 
try, 377. 

Doherty, chief justice, trial of Smith O’Brien, 
&c , by, vii. 302 

Dolioiiy, an Irish iiisiirgciit, vii. 301. 

Dolgorowsky, jiriucc, ajijioiuted minister of 
justice, iii. 10. 

Dolma, storming of battery of, M issolonglii, 
ii. 418. 

Donicstic policy, change in, from the fall of 
the Wellington ministry, iv. 1. 

Doiiubew, first repulse of the British at, and 
its subsc(|ueiit cajiture, vi. 188. 

Donegal, outrages in, 1832, v. 10. 

Donnndieu, general, suppression of the out- 
break at Urenoblo by, i. 150— bis subse- 
quent severities, ib — returned as member 
to the Deputies, and Ins cbaraclcr, ii. 119. 

Doon, cession of, to the Biltisli, vi. 177. 

Doorjiiii Saul, usurpation of the throne of 
Bhurtiiore by, vi. 195 — Ih.. British declare 
against Inin, 196 — taken prisoner, 198 

Doraet, duke of, inastcr of the horse, 1835, 
vi 407 note. 

Dorchester, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Doi-setshire, elections for 1831 in, iv. ,34— 
wages in, 1839, vi. 69— distress in, 1841, 
vii. 284. 

Dost Mahommed, capture of Herat by, vi. 
216 — expelled from it, — seizes the 


throne of Affghanistan, ih. — true interest 
of the British to support him, 217 — mission 
of Sir Alex. Burncs to, 219 — policy }iur- 
sued by Lord Auckland toward him, ib.— 
liberal promises of theAussiaii agent, 220 
— detei’mination the British government 
to dethrone, 22a^error of tins, ib . — ^his 
ability and popularity, — idans, 4cc , of 
233 — effect of fall of Ghiiznee on, 2;M> — 
vain efforts to make a stand, and Ins flight, 
ih. — further jiursuit of, 237 — adventures 
and esi’apes of, 242— defeated at the Ba- 
mian Pass, j243 — his fresh efToris, t5.— liis 
threatening advance, 244 — victory, %b — 
and suiTcnder to the British, 245— eflects 
of his surrender, it.— teiiiis of tlie capitu- 
lation regarding, 259— injustice of the at- 
tack on, 267 — liberation and restoration 
of, vii. 48. 

Dounnes, loi dcs, in France, vii. 145. 

Doiideaiiv ille, M. , a leader of the Purti-pr5trc, 
lii. 75. 

Douglas, Mr Keith, on colonial representa- 
tion, iv. 38 note. 

Douglas, Sir Howard, opposes the limited 
service system, vii. 272. 

Douglas, Montcitli, vi. 267. 

Dourance empire, extent of the, in 1810, vi. 
210 —See Atlghainstan. 

D(»iimnees, iiisiirrectioii and defeat of, vi 247. 

Douro, defeat of the Portuguese royalists on 
the, ii. 301. 

Dover, reception of the quei*n at, ii. 175— 
emliarkiition of Louis Plnlipjie at. vi. 334 
—garrison required for, vii. 235 note. 

Dowlut Rao Scindia, death of, vii. 67. 

Downton, partially disfiaiichisod, iv 21 note. 

Dtiyle, Dr, on the state of Ireland, 1833, v. IS. 

Dragu.sclian, defeat of Ipsilaiiti at, ii. 370. 

Draguignaii, the Duke of Orleans at, iv. 354. 

Drainage act, benclils derived from the, vii. 
237 — cmi>loyment aflorded umler the, in 
Bcotlund, 251. 

Draining, general introduction of, into Great 
Britain, viii. 294 

Dinma-Ali, defeat of. by Nikctas, ii 396. 

Drama, decline of the, in England, and its 
cause, i. 296 — the modcni Ficiich, its cor- 
rupt character, iii. 181— decline of it m 
France, 2u7— causes of fins, 20S— character 
stumped on it In despotic states, iv. 265. 

Drnmantis. a Greek leader, ii. 104. 

Drapeau Blam’ iicwsiiapcr, jirosccution of 
Hie, lii. 85— its circulation, 118 note. 

Drapeau rouge, demand of tlie mob for the, 
and conduct of Laiiiurtinc n'gaiding it, 
Ain. 4 

Dravc river, the, viii 241. 

Dresden, rcvolutionaiv disturbances in, 1S.30, 
IV. 116— and 1831, 136-tlic cliina of, 220— 
the museum and jinhicM* of, 221— railway 
to, 250— outbreak at, 1848, viii 1S3. 

Dreux-Breze, M. de, a leader of the Legiti- 
mists, V. 344. 

Drcw% lieutenant, <*apture of the Caroline by, 
vi. 94. 

Drink, annual ex]icnditure by the working 
classes on, iv. 78 

Droits de rilouiine, Society of, atlicmarque’a 
funeral, iv. 330— report i»ii it, v. 290 note. 

Droitwieh, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 
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Droniore, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note. 

Brouet, general, i. 140— the arrest of, order- 
ed, 93. 

Brought, exceBsW^ in Great Britain, 1826, 

iii. 305— thesealRi of, in India, vi. 1.56. 

Broiiillard, M., trial of, fir bribery, vii. 367. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, M., foreign minister un- 
der Louis Napoleon, viii. 67 — ambassador 
to London, 3l9'-a member of Ijouis Napo- 
leon’s cabinet, 332— appointed foreign min- 
ister, 348. 

Droiiincau, lieutenant, v .364. 

Drouot, general, proscribed in' 1816, i. 93 — 
dismissed from service, iii. 76. 

Briiey, M., member of the Swiss Diet, vii. 
357. 

Drummond, lieutenant, iv. 46. 

Drummond, Mr, secretary to Sir H. Feel, 
murder of, vi. 316. 

Drunkenness, increase of, by cheapening 
spirits, iii. 268— mllueuce of, on cliolera, 

iv. 317 note. 

Drury Lane Theatre, banquet to Mr Hume in, 
vi. 31. 

Drusc.s, revolt of the, against Mchcmet Ali, 

v. 269. 

Dublin, the archbishop of, on the tithe sys- 
tem, V. 9. 

Dublin, rejoieings in, on the acquittal of the 
queen, ii. 179— reception of George TV. in, 
189— grants from Great Britiim to the cha- 
rities of, iii. 267— trials for not at theati’e 
of, 182.3, 274— distress in, 1826, 287— ravages 
of cholera in, v. 6— increase of, since the 
Union, 62 note— the corporation of, vi. 19 
—proposed reform of it, 20— the Irish po- 
lice placed under central office in, 132— 
speech of O'Cunnull at meeting ui, 1839, 
133— the election of 1841 for, 148. | 

Dublin Society, grunt to the, in. 267 note. 

Dublin University, election of 1830 fur, iii. 
394. I 

Dubouchaze, M., dismissed from the minis- 
try, i. 288. 

Dubourg, general, during the Three Days, iii. | 
148— mission of, from the iliqmlilicuns to 
the Orleanists, iv 86— reception of Louis 
Philippe at the Hotel dc Villc, 93. 

Dubreton, general, made a jieer, i. .314. 

1)11 Cayla, the countess, character, Are , of, ii. 
96— her introduction to Louis XVIJI., and 
iiilluence with him, 97, .311, .312. 

Duchaffant, M., iii. 140, 145 notes. 

Duch&tel, M., resignation of, v. 2S5— votes 
for, as vice-president of the Deputies, 309 
— becomes minister of finance, .316 note-r- 
removed from ministry of finunco, 326 — 
minister of interior, 1839, 362— and under 
8oult, 1840, 391 note— motion by, on re- 
form, 1841, vii. 143— character, Arc., of, 164 
— answer of, on the address, 1848, .379— 
proposals of, regarding the reform proces- 
sion, 384 — resignation of, S89— decree 
against, viii. 5. 

Duckworth, Sir John, liis attack on Con- 
stantinople, ii. 336. 

Duclerc, M., minister of finances, 1848, viii. 
36 note, 41— removal of, from the liuaiices, 
63. 

Ducos, M., minister of m.arine, viii. 348. 

Dudley, lord, ou the resumption of cabli pay- 


ments, ii. 144 note— on the disfranchise- 
meiit of Grumiiound, 168 note — on the 
queen, 175 note— picture of the state of the 
empire, 1825, iii 249— becomes foreign se- 
cretary, 314— at first retains office under 
Wellington, 327 — nfterwaTds resigns, 328. 
Dudley, member given to, iv. 21 note — riots 
at, 1842, vi. 284. 

Dudon, M., president of the mixed commis- 
sion in France, i 283— returned os member 
to the Deputies, ii 119. 

Dufaurc, M. , minister of public works under 
Soiilt, 18.39, V. 363 note. 

DulT, Captain Grant, on the character of the 
sepoys, vi. 195. 

Dnfland, imulaine, the.romances of, iii. 209 
Duffy, letter from, to Smith O’Brien, vii. 302 
and note. 

Dufoiir, general, appointed coinmandcr-in- 
cliief by the Swiss Diet, vii 8.‘>5— captures 
Fribourg and Lucerne, 358 
Dtilanrc, eflbrts of, against the Folignac mip- 
istry, iii. 118. 

Diilong, M., death of, in a duel, iv. 368 
Dumas, Alexandre, the rfumiiiccs of, iii. 209 
—a w’riter for the daily press, 211 — ^tlie Ca- 
ligula of, V. 348. 

Dumas, General Mathieu, iii 140 note— made 
a councillor of state, i. 309— the writings 
of, iii 199. 

Dumas, M de, p^leader of the Parti-pTfitro, 
iii. 7.5— fidelity ot, to Charles X.^ 1.57. 
Dumbarton, reform riots at, iv. 33— intended 
rising in, 1848,’ vii. 295. 

Dumolurd, M , attempt of, to fix tariff of 
wages at Lj’ons, iv. 305— attempts to draw 
back, 306 — dissension between him and the 
governor, i5.— etiorts ol, to bring about ac- 
commodation, bis iiricst and liberation, 807 
—further measures of, 309— censured and 
resigns, ih. 

Diimuiiliii, M., pioposes to proclaim the cin- 
l»ire in 1830, iv. 90 

Duncannon, lord, one of the committee for 
prejiaring the reform bill, iv. 1.5 — appoint- 
ed homo secretary, v. 71— O’UoiinelTs 
letters to, 79— cominissioiicr of woods and 
forests, 183.5, 420 note. 

Duiiconibe, Mr, the Cliartist petition pre- 
sented by, vi 316 — briiigK forward the let- 
ter-opuning charge against Graham, 352. 
Duiidnlk, lucreuso of, siucc the Union, v. 62 
note. 

Duiulas, intimacy of Hnskisson Avith, iii. 227 
note. 

Dundas, Mr B., struck off as commissioner 
of the navy, lii. 381. 

Dundas, colonel, defeat of the American 
sympathise! s by, vi. 102. 

Dinidas, Sir 1)., .solicitor general, 1846, viL 
221 note. 

Dundee, member given by reform bill to, iv. 

56— r.atio of mortality in, vii. 271 note. 

Dim ill, lieutenant, at 8icroczyn, iv. 195. 
Dimkennin, tithe murders at, vi. 24. 
Duiioyer, ca])tHin, invades the Chamber of 
Deputies, vii. 400. 

Duiiwicb, disfranchised, iv 20 note. 
Dupaiilou)), M., attends Talleyrand on his 
deathbed, v. 351. 

Diipcne, admiral, becomes minister of ma- 
rine, V. 285 — minister of marine under 
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Duperrd, admiral, emtiinuid. 

Thiera, 807 note—and under Soult, 1839, 
30.3, 390 notes. 

Dupetit-Tliouars, admiral, proceedings, &c., 
of, at Tahiti, vi. 324— takes possession of 
the island, ih. — outrage on Mr Priti*lianl, 
323— his seizure of the island disavowed, ih 
— excitement caused by the disavowal of 
his acts, vii. 191, 192. 

Dupin, M., id. 138, 140 note— the defence of 
Ney by, i. 127— defence of the liberal press 
by, iii. 83— on the natural children in 
France, 169- resignation of, iv. 124 — an- 
iiounces the dismissal of Lafayette, 12K — 
attack by the niob on, and his escape. 142 
—on the prevalence of physical dcfoniiity 
in the manufacturing districts, 304— ma- 
jority for, as president of Deputies, 337 — 
and again. 1834, v. 283-^8peech of, in fav- 
our of economy, 2S4— becomes minister of 
marine, 283— arguments of, against the law 
for disjunction of trials, 324— views of, on 
Algeria, 335, 337— majority for, as presi- 
dent, 18.39, 339— uecom panics the Duehesse 
d’Orlcans to the Deputies, vii. 397— an- 
nounces the king's abUnaition, 398 — retiim- 
ed to National Asscinhly, viii. 41— at Bu- 
gcaud's luiieral, 341— after the coup d’etat, 
330. 

Dupin nin^, M., in. 140 note— a member of 
l^uis Philippe’s first cabinet, iv. 99 — 
chosen lucsidunt of Legislative Assembly, 
viii. 338 

Duplcssis, M. , opposes the indemnity to tlie 
imperial donatories, u 122. 

Dupont de I'Kure, M , retmned to the De- 
puties in 1817, 1. 289 — returned for l*aris in 
1827, ill. 100— keeper of seals and minister 
of justice under Louis IMiiiippe, iv. 99 — 
violent language of, iii the <‘ouiicil, 103 — 
connected with the refugee liberals from 
Spain, 108 — party and views of, in the mi- 
nistry, 121— threatens to resign if Barrotis 
dismissed, 123— resignation of, 1 28— clioseii 
vice-pre.sidtjiit of chamber, 1831, 148 — ma- 
jority against, as vice-president of Depu- 
ties, 337 — letter of, on resigning his seat in 
the Deputies, 370 note — views of, 1837, v. 
345— demand of Tliiers regarding, 360 — 
views of, on the francliise, 1839, 372— re- 
turned to Deputies. 1842, vii. 155— iionii- 
nated one of the provisional goveiTiineiit, 
400 note- -votes for, 1848, viii. 34 note — at 
the iiiecting of the Assembly, 34. 

Dupoty, M., prosecution of, vii. 149. 

Du]>i)elii, battle of, viii 160. 

Dupiiytrien the surgeon, at the deatlibod of 
the Duke de Bern, ii. 92. 

Duquette, a Canadian insiugent, execution 
of, vi. 103. 

Durand, lieutenant, at the assault of Ghuz- 


Eiirthenwarc, reduction of duties on, 1825, 
iii. 200. 

Kartlupiake, destructive, in Asia, iii. 394. 

East, the, eharactcrof the wars of, ii. 316— the 
wars between it and the West, 317, iv. 170— 
its lasting cunquests over the West, ii. 317 


ncc, vi. 236 — chief engineer at Gabul, 
urges occupying the Bala-Hissar, 249 note. 

Durando, general, forces under, viii. 86— 
movements of, on the Piave, 90— forces 
under, at Vicenza, 9.3 — defeat and capitu- 
lation there, ih —at Novara, 118, 119. 

Durango decree, the, v 1S6. 

Doras, the duke de, i. 126. 

Dtirce Pass, the, vii. 40. 

Durham, earl of, lord privy seal, iv. 3 note — 
one of the committee for preparing the re- 
form bill, 13 — ad^ocateB the creation of 
iftcrs, 49 — one of the commission for giv- 
iig the royal assent to the liill, 36— views 
of, on the Irish coercion bill, v. 69— re- 
crimination between, and Lord Brougham, 
80— festival to, at Glasgow, ih —mission 
of, to Bt Petersburg, its objects, his re- 
ception, i:c , 254 — appointed governor of 
Canada, vi. 96 — its state on his arrival, 97 
— difficulties of, regarding the trial of the 
prisoners, ib — course followed by him, ih. 
— mistake in the ordinance fur their trans- 
portation, 98 — incflleicnt siifiport given 
him by the home goveinnient, 99— he re- 
signs, 100 — report by him on Canada, ib. 
— ftonipai-ison betw'een Canada and tlic 
United States by, 108— his letuin to Eng- 
land, and death, l(i9 note. 

Durham, lady, vi. 199 note. 

Dmhaiii, contmuance of military tnaining in, 
1820, ii. 160— additional meinVicrs for, iv. 
21 note— pressure in coal distiicts of, 1847, 
vii 277. 

Dinssehlorf, excitement in, 1848, viii. 150. 

Dnli'h loan, discussion on the, v. 6 . — See 
liolland. 

Duval, M. Maurice, at Lafitte’s, iv. 90— sup- 
]M-essioii of levolt at Toulouse by, \ii. 147. 

Duvergior dc Ilaurannc, M , vii 162 — re- 
tunu'd to l)e]uitics in 1831, iv. 147— joins 
the coalition against the government, am. 
.372— speech of, at tlie CInit(‘nu Kougc 
banquet, 373— one of the miriisti’y under 
Thiers, 393 — at the last council of Louis 
Philipiif, 394. 

Duvivier, general, at the Col de Mouzaia, 
vii. 177— ajipointed to command at Mc- 
dcah, 178 — eomniaiidcr of the Cunie Mo- 
bile, viii. 31— votes for, 1848, 34 note— 

j during the insurrection of June, 44— 
wounded, 47, 49. , 

Dw ‘rnicki, general, successes of, against 

I Ceisinar, iv. 194— further operations of, 
193 — nioveineiits assigned to, 197 — foices 
under, 198— invades Yulhynia, is defeated, 
and retreats, 201. 

Dynasties, the struggle between, in France, 
Hi. 159. 

Dysentery, sufferings of the British in Burmali 
from, vi. 186, 190. 


— its unity constitutes its strength, iv. 215 
— debate in tlie Deputies on the affairs of, 
1839, V. 366 — Jjunarline’s speech on the 
subject, 367 — and answer of Villemain, 
368 — measures of Boult in, 369 — threaten- 
ing a-sjiect of afiairs in, 1840, 384— Guizot’s 
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Enst, the, eontinutd. 

am>uiit of British policy there, 385— 
Thiers’ reply, i6.— the allied treaty, ih. — 
ineniorandum of the allies to France, 386 
—treaty of Feb. 13, 1841, regarding, 396— 
power of Russia in, vi. 29— permanence of 
the village system in, 161— obstacles to 
indirect taxation in, 163— increasing jeal- 
ousy of Russia in, 212— her rapid progress 
there, 213— effect of the raising of the siege 
of Herat on British influence in, 224— 
jealousy of France regaiding, 1840, vii. 
137. 

East India Company, the, shipping, Ac., em- 
ployed by, ii 168— expiry of chai-tcr of, 
and its modified renewal, v. 35 et wq . — 
public works of, vi. 158 — diflicultioB of, 
with regard to public works, 159— reve- 
nues of, 163 and note- management of tho 
China trade by, vii. 7 — revenue derived 
from opium, 9 — opjioscd to the Affghanis- 
tan expedition, 21— pacific improvements 
of, W9, Ac., 107 et SMI . — tiie pac.iflc policy 
of, fl 3— reflections on the fall of, 115.— Sec 
also India. 

East India directors, di.scred liable treaty 
with Sedndia and Holkur, vi. 172— tlie re- 
call of Ijonl Kllenborougli by, vii. 72— ai>- 
jtoint Sir H. Ilardiuge, 73— jiolicy recom- 
mended to him, i6.— letter of, on railways, 
75 note. 

East India question, the feeling of the coun- 
try on it, v. 35— government plan on the 
subject, 36 et injustice done to the 
inliabitants of India by it, SS. 

East India sugar, motion regarding, vi. 328 
—reduction of duty on, 1845, 343. 

East India trade, statistics of the, v. 37. 

East Indies, estimated supply of sugar from 
the, 1847, vii. 221 note. 

East Retford, conviction of, for bribery, and 
it..s disfranchisement, iii .322— resignatiun 
of Huskisson and his friends on the ques- 
tion, 327— importance of the division on it, 
iv. 67. 

Eastern Counties Railway, parliamentary 
expenses of, vi. 838 note. 

Easl(;m Europe, character of wars of, li. 318 

EiLstern Prussia, demands of Diet of, on ac- 
cession of the new king, iv. 248. 

Eastern question, diffl'iMilties of the, ii. 433 
— causes of jireseiit difllciiltics of the, in. 
65— eifects of trt?aty of Uiikiar-Skclessi on 
the, V. 256— causes of discord i-cinaiiiiiig 
in the, 183.3, 261— iealousy awakened on it 
ill the English cabinet, 262 — divergence of 
■view regarding it between France and 
England, ib . — increasing coldness between 
Turkey and France, 263— treaty of 15th 
July 1840 for settlement of the, 269 — 
speech of Thiers </n, 1840, .37.3 et re- 
flections on this debate, 37.5— iiieiiiorandum 
from Guizot to the Kritish Government on, 
3S8— views of the former on it, 389- speech 
of Thiers on, 1840, 3l»2 -answer of Guizot, 
393— escape of KuTOi)e from war on the, 
1840, 396— alienation of France from Eng- 
land by the, 1841, vi. 281. 

Eastern states, their decay brought about by 
revolt of distant provinces, v. 242. 

Enstlake, Sir Charles, the paintings of, i. 
260. 


Ebrington, lord, returned for Devonshire, 
1830, iii. 39.3 — moves the vote of confidence 
in the Whig ministry, iv. 40— his motion 
against the Wellington ministry, 53— ad- 
dress to Earl Grey got up by, v. 64— be- 
comes lord-lieutenant of Ireland, vi. S7. 

Ebro, passage of the, by Don Carlos, v. 216. 

EiMdesiastical affairs, ministry of, in France, 

ii. 311. 

Ecclesiastical endowments, law for provid- 
ing additional, in France, ii. 121. 

Eccdusiostical peers, great creation of, in 
France, iii. 99— motion against the, vi. 13. 

Ecclesiastical property, amount of, in Tur- 
key, iL 326. 

Ecclesiastical states, entrsmee of the 
Austrians into, viii. 107— anarchy in, 109— 
republic procluiiued, 110.-6'^ Rome, Ac. 

Ecliarri-Aranez, capture of, iff tho Cailists, 
v. 174. ' ' 

Echo Franoais, publication of tho alleged 
letters of IjouIb Philqipe by the, vii. 140. 

Echo de la FoVirique, tlie, a manufacturing 
journal, iv. 374. 

Ei'.keiiflorde, naval disasters of the Danes at , 
viii. 191— recaptured, 194— Willi.sen de- 
feated at, lo5. 

Eckmuhl, the prince of, made a ]>eer, i. 314 

Ecoles des Beaux Arts, grunt for, iv. 360 
note. 

Ecole Militaire, catastrophe at the, on the 
luaiTiage of the Duke of Oilcans, v. 3^. 

E(‘ole Polytechiiiime, re - estaldishmcnt of 
tho, i. 153 — diMdaraiion of the pupils of 
the, for republicaiiisin, iv 89. 

Economists, the, the school of, i. 232— argu- 
ments of, on mac'hinery, iv. 82. 

Economy, effects of, in Great Britain, i. 13 — 
cry for, on the jicace, 48— danger of Eng- 
land III 1841 from the iiassimi lor, v. 282 — 
dangers from undue, in the army, vi. 271. 

Edgeworth, Miss, tlie novels of, i. 249. 

Edict of Eantes, n>Yoculion of, the silk ma- 
nufacture in England due to, iii. 242. 

Ediriburgli, the architecture of, i. 258 — re- 
joicings in, on the acquittal of the queen, 
* 11 . 179— the king’s visit to, 207 et aegr.— mo- 
tion for reform in representation of, 1824, 

iii. 279— illiiiniTmtions and riots in, on the 
dissolution of parliament, 1831, iv. 33 — 
anii-refonn meeting at, 35— relonn meet- 
ing at, 41 — violent reform inecting at, 50 — 
two members given to, by relonn liill, 56— 
the Grey banquet at, v 80— ratio of mortal- 
ity in, vii. 271 note— disturbances in, 1848, 
290. 

Edinburgh Review, the, rise of, i. 2.35 — Hor- 
ner’s contributions to, 172— Horner on it, 
173 note— MiuMiitosh’s essays in, 186 — sup- 
ports the relonn bill, iv. 35 — on the posi- 
tion of the Melbourne ministry, 1835, vi. 14. 

Fidinbiirgli yeomanry squadron, the, in 1820, 
ii. 161. 

Edinburghshire, saving effected by consoli- 
dating the road tnists in, vi. 316 note. 

Edmonstone, Mr, opposes the Afl'ghunistan 
ex])edition, vi. 226 note. 

Ediicnted classes, the, views, Ac., of, in Rus- 
sia, ii. .30— difficulties connected with the 
disposal of, 166— Cntholie emancipation a 
triumph of, iii. 357— election of public 
functionaiies from, in China, vii. 6. 
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Education, relations of, to morality, i. 2A— 
causes why it fails to arrest <*rime, 27— 
statistics of, among criminals, 205 note — 
measures for, in Poland under Russia, il. 5 
— ^insufficient provision for, in Russia, 11 — 
measures of the Emperor Alexander for, 34 
—general, scheme of, for England, pro- 
posed l)y Brougham in 1820, 164 — statistics 
connected with it there, 165— inefficiency 
of the voluntary system, and necessity for 
endowments, ib. — difflcultics of the ques- 
tion, 166— way in which to be solved, ib . — 
effects of, in promoting the diH]iersiou of 
man, 167— spread of, in Greece, 357— law 
for removing it from the hands of the Je- 
suits, iil. 104— society for, Dublin, grant to 
the, 267 note— unrepresented under the re- 
form bill, iv. 73— univei-sttl ditTuHion of, in 
Qminany, 221 — anomalous results of, on 
crime, ib — stOtiotics of the two in Prussia, 
ib.- and in Austria, 222— efibr^ts of govern- 
ment for dlffiision of, in Pruisia, 237— ef- 
fect of the diffusion of, in increasing the 
passion for freedom in Germany, 257— mea- 
sures for, in Turkey, v. 268— the national 
board of, in Ireland, 417— factory, bill to 
regulate, vi. 312— im])crfect) .in manufac- 
turing districts, 314 — foundation, 4ic., of 
secular colleges in Ireland, 347— measures, 
&c., for, 1847, vii. 273— statisiies of, among 
criminals, 274 note— national, error in the 
system of, under Louis Philippe, 123— its 
irreligious character, ib.— neW bill regard- 
ing, HI Fraiie.e, 193— measures for promot- 
ing, in Tuscany, 340— state of, in China, 7 
—enactments of Frtmch Assembly regard- 
ing, 1848, vlii .55— general ditfusion of, in 
Germany, 141— provisions of Austrian eon- 
stitutiOTi regarding, 239 — iiieasurea pro- 
posed by French Assembly lor, 335 — ^new 
regulations of Louis Kapoleuii regarding, 
342. 

Edward VI., dcbaseiiieiit of the coin under, 
i 195. 

Edwardes, lieutenant, operations of, against 
the Bikhs, vii. 99— inajor, at siege of Mool- 
tan, 104. 

Edwards, betrayal of the Cato Street con- 
spirutoi'H by, ii 1.58, 16'». 

Ega, defeats of the Cliristiiios on the, v. 170, 
172. 

Egeiton, Lord Prnnci.s, v. 410— motion by, 
on Irish eorpovatimi bill, vi 22. 

Eglinton, earl of, lord-licutciiaiit of Ireland, 
1852, viii 322 note. 

Egoa, M., minister of irmrine, ii 249. 

lilgiiia, general, displaced by the revolution- 
ists at Granada, i. 3.51 — royalist insuirec- 
tion under, ii. 24.5 — iiutiicd coiiiniander-in- 
chief, V. 193— victory at Guevara, tb —de- 
feats Cordova, 196— succeeded by Villareal, 
200 — besieges Bilbao, 206 — disgraced, 229. 

^^gypt, the revolt of, against Turkey, ii. 333 
—pacha of, subjugation of Crete by, 401 — 
position, Ac., tft, under Mchuinet Ali. v. 
243— his system of civil goverument, ib. — 
origin of the war with Turkey, 244— sus- 
pected ilcsigns of France on, 2.52— interfer- 
ence of Jliissiu between lier and Turkey, ib. 
et sec/.— Hiirreriderof, to Mclieniet Ali agreed 
to by Turkey, 253— treaty between, and 
Turkey, 255— Meheiuet Ali couflriiied in. 


ib.— jealousy of England regarding French 
predominance in, 262— ultimate demands 
of the parties regai-ding, 269— conditions of 
treaty of the fixe powers regarding, ib. — 
importance of Syria in relation to, 273 — 
terms of treaty between Meheinet Ali and 
Turkey regarding, 279— Thiers’s policy to- 
ward, 384— treaty regarding, between Tur- 
key and Mehumet All, 396— pmxiosed ces- 
sion of, to England, vL 334. — .See idso Me- 
hemet Ali. 

Egyptian fleet. Junction of, with the Turk- 
ish, ii. 4U7. 

Egyptian troops, the, engaged for recuii- 
quest of Greece, ii. 404. 

Egyptians, race of the, ii 319. 

Eichhorn, M., a leader of the Puritan party 
in Prussia, iv. 253. 

Ejectments, commencement of, in Ireland, 
ii. 193— number of, in Ireland, vi. 376- en- 
actments regarding, 377. 

Elbe, regulations regarding the free naviga- 
tion of the, iv. 236— terms ot tieaty with 
Austria rcgaioling the, v. 263 % 

Ellioiuf, disorders at, 1848, viii 33. 

KUn iiz muuntam, the, li. 344 and note. 

Eldon, lonl ciianccllor, opposes the relaxa- 
tion of the criminal I'odc, i 183 — opposed 
to the i-esuinption of cash payments, li 144 
note — on the Manchester meeting, 149 note 
— on the comliiet of the magistrates theie. 
150 note — bill to prevent ])ost polling trial 
brought in by, lt53— anticipations of, re- 
gardnm the queen, 176— at the trial of the 
queen, i77 — on the admission of the Gren- 
villes into the iiiiiii.stry, 191— on the liberal 
tendencies of the cabinet in 1823, iii. 226— 
opposes the silk bill, 243— oiijmses the bills 
lor enfranchising the Kngli.sh Catholics, 279 
— bis alleged irideeisioii in Chancery, 2s0 — 
resignation of, on Uuimiiig's apxiointiiient, 
31.3 — on the bitterness of part) spiiit, 1827, 
314 note - rei'cptum of, on liis secession 
li'oin the Canning ininislry, 315— his re- 
tii'enieiit from ])iiblic life, and eliaiuetei', 
ib. et arguments of, Hgaiiisl repeal of 
the test and coi-poration aets, 334—339 — 
George IV. ’s aee.ount to, of the discussion 
with ministers on the Catholic qne^»tlon, 
343 note — (HI the bill for suj»i>n!ssiiig the 
Catholic Associuiion, 347 — iiitei vicxv of, 
xxith George IV. rcganling the Catholic 
biJi, 353 and note— bis judgnicnis on Siuteh 
cases, IV. 6. 

Elceiioii, mode of, changed by ordinance in 
France m 1815, i. 90. 

Elections, tcinjier of France during those of 
1815, i. 102— their ultra-royalist eliaiueter, 
ib.- projiosed new law of, 142 —debate 
on it.di.- change iii the law. and delects (»f 
it, 271— tho.se of 1816, 272— their result, 273 
— new law’ proposed, 275 — of 1819, piepara- 
tioiis for, ii. 83— tlu-ir re.sult, S3— of 1820, 
tludr results, 119—1821, 221t— 1827, iii. lOJ 
m Great Britain, eoiiiiuaud of tlieiu the 
object of the Catholic Association, 278 — 
1826, 306— iiiterlereiice ot the priests in 
those of Ireland, tb. — 1839. excitement dur- 
ing, and iiiHuence of the Freneli revolutiou 
on them, 392 — gam to the liberals by them, 
393 — those ol‘ Ireland, 394 — violence of 
those of 1831, iv. 32— lesults of them, 34 — 
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Eleotions, ermtiniied. 

)ictiti()ii8 Hgaiiiiit, for bribery, 1852, 74— tbe 
first, under Louis Philippe, unfavourable 
issue of, 147— the French, 1834, results of, 

381— the first, under the reform net, v. 13 
— the French, 1834, results of, 283— of 1837, 
in France, 329 note, 343 — the English, 1835, 
408— the Scottish, i6.— the Irish, i5.— Great 
Britain, 1841, vi. 147— of 1847, the, in Great 
Britain, vii. 275— the last in France under 
Louis Fhiliii^e, 2u7— the French, 1848. de- 
cree regulating, viii. lt>— postponed, 17— 
efforts of government to (soiiLrol them, 28 
— their results, 30, 33— June 1848, 41 — law 
of, by Priissiun constitution of 1848, 153— 
of 1852, in England, .324— for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in France, 1840, 338. 

Elective Irancliise, the pi-uiiosed, under the 
reform hill, iv. 20. 

Electoral <;ollcges, new constitution of the, 
in France, 1815, i. 00— proposeil new con- 
stitution of, 142 et. «<;</.— new constituiifm 
of, by ordinance of Bept. 6, 154— project 
regpHling, 276. 

Electoral corruption, increase of, under tlie 
reform act. v. 12. 

Electoral districts, law fixing the boundaries 
of, in France, ii. 121 — er|ual division of, 
one of the objects of the Jhulicals, v. 1. 

Electoral law, the preparations of govern- ! 
uiciit for a change in, 1 . 152— changes in, by 
the ordinance of Bept. 5, 151— inoveuiont 
in the Peers against, .SOU —arguments for 
change in it, 810— discussion m the Peers 
on, 311— the motion for change*iu it car- 
ried, 313— now, propo.sod in Prance, ii 88 — 
the iirojKiHed new, 104 et anumdiiient 
on it moved and carried, 107— furtlior one 
carried by ministcns, 108— eifects of the 
change in, 125 — ordonnaiicc changing the, 
iii- 135 — various changes in. by oVdon- 
iiancc, 177— discussion on, after accc.ssion 
of Louis Philippe, iv. 107— change in, 144 
—new, ill Belgium, viii. 146— new, Frussi.%, 
186. 

Electoral refinn in France, see Reform. 

Eiec.toriil right, extension of, in Hungary', 
viii. 207. 

Elect-oral rights, new law of, in France, viii. 
344. 

Electoml suffrage, exclusion of government 
em])loyeH from, iii. 103. 

Electoi-s, iiiiiiiber of, in France, i. 271, ii. 78 
— royal circular to, 1820, 118— the coiisti- 
tutiou of 1830 ill Franco regarding age. of, 
iv. 99— number of, iiiirlcr l^mis Philippe, 

382- -sy8teiu of n'gistcring, under tlio re- 
form bill, V. 12— jirojMihed qualification of, 
under iiinnicipal i clonn iict.vi. 5, 6 — Ledni 
Rollin’s circular to, 1848, viii 17 — and 
Carnot's, 18 — new circular Irom Ledru 
Rollin to, 25 et seq. 

Elec.tric telegraph, the, advantages and dnu 
gers of, i, 29 — in India, vii. 108 and note— 
luflnence of, viii. 364. 

Eleusis, priests of, in tlie Ilctairia, iL 357. 

Elgin, lord, on Canada, vi 107. 

Elgin marbles, the purclinse of the, i. 70. 

El Gueniiaoui, a Moorish chief, vii. 183. 

Elio, general, suppression of the insurrection 
in Valencia by, i. 3.39 — afresh revolt in Va- 
lencia suppressed by, 342— severities of, 


at Valencia, 345— called to defend Madrid. 
849— overthrow and iraprisoiinieiit of, 850 
— condemnation of, ii. 238— attack on, at 
Valeuciu, and his danger, 244 — second 
trial, and execution of, 2.50. 

Elio, a Carlist leader, disgraced, v. 229. 

Elipoo, Chinese coiumissioucr, negotiations 
with, vii. 18. 

Elizabeth, refonnation of tho (!oin under, i. 
195— Ireland during the reign of, v. 58. 

Elizabeth, einpress Russia, parentage, 
cliaracter, &c , 50— alienation of 

Alexander from her, ol'Hreconciliation be- 
tween them, 62— her itlQ^l at Taganrog, 
.53— during the cniperOf^ftJiMiitliuoss, tb.— 
her death and funeral, 

Elizabethpol, battle of, iL ^ 

Pursiiins near, lit 2. j 

Elizondo, establishment of we Carlist Junta 
at, y. 152— capture^^ the Carlists, 180. 

Ellcnborough, lord' chief 'justice, trial of 
Hwkd b efbie, 1. 169— death and character 
of.m. 

Ellenliorough, lordiy'lord privy seal, iii. 326 
iiote-^on the Ean India bill, v. 37— presi- 
dent of board oi,>dontrol, 1835, 407 note— 
oil the waiit of public works in Indi.i, vi. 
1.59— president of board of control under 
Peel, 279 -'«4i|)i>ointed go«'ernor - gcnerul 
of India, vIL'iamr— proclamation of, to gar- 
rison of Jalalabad, vii. 20— his character, 
ih ~ his preference of the military authori- . 
tics, 45.— his views regarding AHginiiiistan, 
45. -measures to reinforce Nott, 33 — aban- 
dons the idea of advance to Cabul, .35— 
agrees to it, 36 — oi-ders the removal of the 
gates of Soinnautii, 43— proclamation on 
ivtireinent from Afighanistun, 47, 48 note- 
object in restoring the gates of SoinnaU^, 
48- his conduct in it, 49— views of, as to 
Bcinde, 53 — his iiistnietiuns to Napier, 45. 
nml note — new treal.y propo.sed tQi tiic 
Ameers, 53— ami forced on them, 54-r<4l^- 
forcemeiits sent Napier by, 60— annexation 
of Kciiide, 45.— jirociamatioii of, ontanex- 
ing Sciiide, 64— flrat proceedings in'Bcinde, 
65 — ^th'* war with Gwalior, 67 et aei?.— re- 
sults of Ills administration, 71— pereonal 
credit due to him, 72— causes of his rec.nli, 
30, 72— preparations of, for tin*. Sikh ww, 
78— reflections on policy of, 11.3. 

Kllic.e, Mr, made imsuner by the Canadian 
insurgents, vi. 101. 

Elliot, lord, Irish secretary, 1841, vi 280 note 

Elliot, captain, a.ssistniit comniissiuiier at 
Canton, vii. 9— representations of, on t)m 
opium smuggling, ?7i. — surrender of tbe 
opium by, 10 — liirtlier proceedings of, at 
Cantfin, 45. — eoinineiices hostilities, 11 — 
treaty concluded, 12 — and disavowed, 46. 
reeallcd, 45. 13 — again negotiates, 13— 
terms agreed to, 14. 

Elliot convention, the, v. 175. 

Ellis, Mr Agar, cunimissionur of land reve- 
nue, iv. 4 note. 

£1 Oiiffia, tribe of, destroyed by the Freneh, 
V. 331. 

Elphm, bill abolishing bi.shopric of,v. 23 note. 

Elphinstone, general, suceeeds to command 
at Cabul, and his character, vi. 247— his 
defective defensive arrangements, 249— in- 
activity of, on the outbreak of the inr.ur- 
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Elphinstone, general, eoyainwd. 
rection, 250— and during the murder of 
Bumes, Ac., t6.— indecision of, during 
siege of Coinniissaiiat fort, 251— recom- 
inouds capitulation, 252— jealousy between 
liiin and Slielton, 253— Btoriiiiiig of the 
Rickabashee fort. t&.— liis continued inde- 
cision, 254— indecision of, as to removal 
into the Bala-Hissar, 250 — utteiiiptB to 
negotiate, 257— refuses to siippoi’t Shelton 
at iieli'Meru, 258— capitulation, 250 — faith- 
lessness of the Afft^ans, 2(30— last instruc- 
tions of Macnagwen to, 261— fresh treaty 
catered — the ictreat, 2(33 et seq. — 

Burrendeir 906— effect of his indecision, 

Ac., of bis appointment, 270. 

ElphiiuAone. lohd; governor of iJonibay, vi. 

fitndta^ . 

Elphinstone, 9on. Moufitstuart, treaty con- 
cluded with AfligiiianiiitaQ by, vi. 211— op- 
liosos the Affghaniatali expedition, 226. 

Elschiniadxine, fortress of* captured l>y the 
Russians, iii. 10-^tacked by the Petslaus, 

Elvas, Miguclite revdtf In, v. 115, 117. 

Ely, riots in, 1819, ii. 162. . 

Eiiiancipation, diffietilties in the way of, in 
Russia, ii. 17. 

Einnuu Ghui, expedition of Napier against, 
viii. 54— its capture apd dottruction, o5. 

Emigrants, proposed iudfi'lilnity to the 
hYcnch, iii. 78. 

Emigiauts, nuinbers of, 1820 to 1833, iii. 298 
and note— present number of, 299— influx 
of, 1837, into tlie United States, vi. 40— 
number of, to (Jaiuda, 1817 54, 107 ami 
note -Irish reiuittaiMies from, 1848 54, vii. 
250 and note. 

Binigration, mcrcased, from Git'at Britain 
caused by fiee timle, i 5— (roiii Ireland, 
1843 to 18 >2, 6 note— fiom Great Bnlaiii, 
1050 to 1852, ib — incic'ise of, to Anienra, 
86^— exclusively internal in Russia, ii. 27 — 
as a ineuiis of iclicving the di.stresscK of 
Ir^and, 192— lulluence uf the passion lor 
fr^oiii in proiiioting, 317 — fi<mi Great 
Britain, 1838 52, id. 242 note— of artisans, 
repeal of laws against, 214— public, ad\aii- 
tage wldch would liave aijerucd to Ireland 
from, 273 - iiiciiia.se of, in Ireland Iroin fiec 
trade, 3(32— vast increase of, from ICnglnnd, 
iv. 58— due to clnsnges produced by Ihe 
reform bill, ib. — its amount, 1825 32 and 
1840-53, lb iioLe- iiiuoiiiit troni Indaiid ns 
compared with price of wheat, ih— great 
increase of, since the rerorm bill, 72— cha- 
racteristics of the piissioii for, among the 
English and Germans, 216— its niiiouiit, ih 
note— uniouiit of. from Ireland, 1851-4, 27 
note— dls(■u^slon in jiarliimient on. 18.39, 

vi. 12 1 — necessity of, in Ireland, 135— 
amount of, from Ireland during the famine, 

vii. 246— table of, 18a to 1855,247 note— 
its effect on the population, 248 — extensive, 
from Scotland, after the famine, 252— in- 
crease of, from Great Britain, 292— table 
of, 1841 to 1852. ib. note — Irish, statistics 
of, 310, 319 iinie.s— small amount of, to 
Algeria, lOP— statistics of, 1846 to 18.52, 

viii. 286 note— influence of, 1849, Ac., 293 
effects of, on ceiisus of 1851,301 — effects 
of the gold discoveries on, 327, 323 note— 


what drives an established nation to, 360 
et MP —from Germany and England, 361— 
influence of steam navigation, Ac., on, 
364. 

Emigration fund, formation of, by sale of 
crown lands, vi. 125. 

Emigratiou question, commencement of the 
discussion of the, in. 298— debates on it, 
46.— reflections on tlie subject, niid its im- 
portance, 299. 

Eiiiine, wife of Ali Pacha, ii. 853 note. 

Etiipecmado, the. Ids execution, v. 96 

Empire, danger to the independence of Ger- 
many on tlie ilis.^()liit]on of tlie, IV 216. 

Employers, coiiibin.'itioii of workmen against, 
lii 240- and employed, growing irritation 
between, iv. 63 — coiniietitioii between, 
and war with employed in Prance, 3o3, 
383. 

Employment, want of, the great cause of 
Irish di.stre.s.s, in. 295 — want of, ior the 
educated classes m Germany, iv. 209 — 
goveriiinent, general passion ior, in France, 
vii. 104. • 

Emirs, the duke iV. made member of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i 93 

Encumbered Estates Commission, the, in 
lielaiid, ill. 3(33. 

Eiu'iiinbcrcd estates biU for Ireland, tlie, vii. 
3J5 et scq. 

Eiidowinents, necessity of, to national edu- 
cation, li 1(3.). 

Eiifaiitin, M , leader of the St Simonians, iv. 
305— trial of, 354. 

Enfrancbiseinciit, niinistuiial jilan of, by the 
lelorin bill, iv 20 

Kiigelhardt, gcncial, defeat of the Hungar- 
ians by, viii. 250. 

Enghieii, the duke (V, Chateaubriand's con- 
’’tliii'ton the murder of. lii. 1S2. 

Eiigiaiul, gcncial, force orgiiniscd under, vii. 
;3;{— his udvanee to the Kojuek, tind deleat, 
34 — i»asses the Kojuek Pass, aiul joins 
Nott, 38 ictiies tliniugh tlic Kfijiu-k, 42. 

Euglaiul, 1 educed jiroduce of wheat in, fiom 
free trade, i 0— jiropoilions of educated 
and uiicdui'atcd criminals in, 26— iniqui- 
ties iici'iioti'uted by jhiics in, 1.57 — the 
tiials for tieasoii in 1817 in, 109- want of 
tlie lairocliial seliool .system in, 1S2— sta- 
tisties of crime in, LOt note — piopo.scd in- 
troduction of the seliool system ol fcsiot- 
laiid into, ii. 1 (>4- statist les of cdueuiion 
in, 1(55 — ncwspajiera ])iibhshed in 1782, 
1790, and 1821, 197 note— eou^UlnptioIl of 
animal food and wheaten i«re«d in, eoni- 
]»jircd with France, iii. 172— average pro- 
diiee per acre in. 174— erime in. 1822, 1830, 
258 note— expen-c of tlie poor in, eoni- 
jKircd with Ireland, 205— grants fiom, at 
various tinie.s U> Irelami, 267 — cHcers of 
tlie conquest of Ireland by, 269 -eiiniMial 
coiiiinittals in, 1S22-3 1, 273 note— the eollee- 
tion, Ac., of tithes in, 2i0— bill lor cMitiau- 
cliising the (Jatholies in, thiown out, 276, 
279— bill prohilnting eireiilalion of Meotch 
notes in, .339 — great Protestant inertings 
in, 1828, 339— retiibution on, for Catholic 
emancipation, 3(31 —increase of poor-rates 
ill, 1823-30, 373 and note — majority of 
members for, against the reform bill, iv. 29 
note — cliauge lu rcpiesentatiou of, by the 
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England, eowtinu^d. 

refurm biU, 67 education in, 221— the 
early prose writers of, 282— result of the 
elections of 1836 in, v. 408— diminished 
consumption of 'beer in, 413— government 
report on corporations of, vi. Sr^ill for 
their reform, 4— immigration Irish 

bourars itito, 85— tithe bill for, and bill 
registration of births, Ac., 27— ratio of in^ 
crease of population in, 35 — pauperism 
and crime in, 1842, 69— the early struggles 
of Scotland with, 85— the elections of 1841 
for* 148 note— the supremacy of, destroyed 
by the reform bill, 150 — riots in, 1842, 284 
— bank act of 1844 for, 328— number of 
miles of railway comideted in, to 1850, 338 
note— diminution of crime in, during rail- 
way mania, 340 nofc— poor-rates and pau- 
pers, 1842 7, 343 note— proposed new turn- 
pike regulations for, 383 — emidoyment and 
relief affoidcd by railways in, vii. 252- re- 
lative amount of poor-iutc in, 260 — ^ratio of 
mortality in, 271 note — miles of railway in, 
290 note — pauperism and expenditure for 
it, 1847-8, 291 and note — committals for 
crime in, 1844 9, 292 note— town and coun- 
try rates of mortality in, 313 — average 
prices of wheat in. 1846-54, 317 note— pau- 
pers relieved in, 1848-56, 323 note . — See for 
tlin einjiirc, Great ilritain. 

English, nunilier-s of, in Paris, 1819, ii. 78. 

English bankers, the, oppose the circulation 
of Scotch notes in EnglaiKl, iii. 330. 

English and Irish Excliequei’s, consolidation 
of the, i. 67. 

English farmers, jealousy of, in Ireland, iii. 
271. I 

English Institutions, unfitness of, for the 
Irish, iii. 272— effects of the extension of, 
to Ireland, 335. 

English government, effects of Catholic eman- 
cipation on, iii. 860. 

English law, defect in, as regards treason, i. 
170. 

English Revolution, contrast between, and 
the Frendh, ill. 178. 

English and French silks, compai’ison be- 
tween, .iii, 242. 

English spirits, increase of duties on, iii. 383. 

English workmen, the exxjulsiun of, from 
France, viii. 11. 32. 

Eiigiic, surrendered to the Carlista, v. 180. 

Eiiiiis, violent speech of O’Connell at, i. 355. 

Enos, advance of tlie Itiissians to, id. 01. 

Enrique, don, one of tlic <‘aiuiic!ates for tlic 
hand of the Queen of Spain, vii. 216. 

Entail, law of, its ne('e.ssity, iii 88. 

Entails, measures of the Cortes of 1820 re- 
garding, i. 355. 

Eothen, remarks on, 1. 257. 

Epernny, prosperity of wine-merchants of, 
iv. 81 

F.pirus, intrigues of the Empress Catherine 
111, ii. 352— general insurrection in, 368 — 
Greek expedition into, .388— successes of 
Bozzaris in, 398— operations of Bozzaiis in, 
399— operations in, 1824, 408— ravages of 
brigands in, v. 261. 

Episcopalians, niimbeTS of, in Ireland, v. 23. 

Equality, passion for, in France, iii. 167 — 
practical establishment of, in Pokiiid, iv. 
173. 


Equestrian order, the, in the States-general 
of Prussia, iv. 255 note. 

Eraso, general, escape of Don Carlos planned 
by, V. 164— dcstniys com-ndlls at Bilbao, 
174— defeat of Espartoro by, 179— coin- 
inand»<before Bilbao, 184. 

Ercho, M., minister of commerce, viii. 168. 

Erekli, capture of, by the Egyptians, v. 
248. 

Erfurih, congress of princes summoned at, 
viii. 188. 

Eristoff, prince, operations of, against the 
Persians, iii. 12. 

Erivan, capture of, by the Rus'jians, ii 350— 
ceded to them, i5.— again taken by them, 
iiL 11— jiermanently surrendered to Rus- 
sia, 13— provinc.e of, ceded to RuJ|sia, ib. 

Erlon, the count d’, his arrest, Ac., ordered, 
i. 93. ' 

Ernest, the archduke, at Custozay^U. 101 — 
defeat of Garibaldi by, 180. 

Erolles, the biiron d', beads the tcyiBst in- 
surrection, ii. 242— a member of the re- 
gency at Urgcl, 251 — prnclaimlition by, t5. 
note— victory of, at Urgel, 261— *defeated, 
252 — retires to France, ib. 

Erolles, baron d’, secret head of insniTrec- 
tion in Catalonia, v. 97— a Carlist leader, 
168. 

Erzeroum, population of, ii. 331 note, 345 - 
forces under pacha of, 346— forces under 
him, 1822, 383-aiid 1828, lii. 16, 31— pre- 
parations for defence of, 88— capture of, 
by the Russiuns, 46 — retreat of Poske- 
witch to, 47. 

Escalante, general, v. 202— defeated by Gom- 
ez, 203. 

Esi'ovodo, political chief at Beville, ii. 237— 
elected to tlio Cortes of J 822, 240. 

Kskl-Ainautlar, coiiibals at, iii 53. 

Eski Stamboul, attack by the Turks on, iii. 
24, 25. 

Esjiara, the conde d’, suppression of insur- 
reclion in Cstalonia by, v. 98. 

Espartero, general, defeated at Gueinica, v. 
154 — and at Ouate, 161 — removed fnmi 
command, 177— supriso and defeat of, 179 
— ^relieves Biliiao, 184 — defeated at Arrigo- 
riiiga, 192 — movements of, 193 — move- 
ments in concei-t with Conlova, 1 96— forces 
under, 197— combat at Orduna, 197 — inove- 
ments to relieve Bilbao, 206, 207 — success- 
ful, 208— pursuit of Gomez by, 200, 201 — 
forces under, and nioveincnts, 213— ojiera- 
tions against Don Curios, 217 — efforts 
agaiubi the revolt of the troo])s, 218 — re- 
fuses tlie premiership, ih.— becomes wnr- 
ininistcr, ib —pursuit of Don Carlos, 220 — 
rciieves Baliiuu'eda, 222 — his subseipieiit 
retreat, 224— deieats Count Negri, 225 — 
furiJier operations, 226, 227— further suc- 
cesses of, 230— cupit.uhi lion of Marolto to, 
231 — retreat of Don Carlos before, i6.— 
subjugation of Cabrera, 232— becomes re- 
gent, 233— again overthrown, 234. 

Ebpelata, go\enior of PamTicluna, i. 350— 
i-elieves llilbao, v. 184— attempt of the 
mob on, 189— moveiiieuts of, 193— forces 
under, 197. 

Esjiihosa, Don Carlos, appointed ' captain- 
general of Old Castile, i. 358— defeat of 
Quesada by, ii. 252— v. 202. 
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EHpionage, attempt to introdace syatem of, 
in India, vi. 202. 

Eflscck, capture of, by the Austrians, viU. 
243. 

Essex, additional members for, iv. 21 note. 

Established Church, Lord John Bussell, &c., 
on an, v. 416--number8 belonging to the, 
in Ireland, vi. 11 note. 

Kstar, count d’, indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

“ Estates,” establislnnent of, in Hanover, 
Baden, &c. , iv. 224. 

Estates, meeting of the general, in Prussia, 
in 1842, iv. 251— the Hungarian, viii. 143— 
the Prussian, niPCling of, 1848, 153— decree 
convoking the, in Austria, 202. ^ 

Estates, hereditary, in Russia, it 12— sales 
of, in Ireland, under encumbered estates 
act, ^'iiir dl^ 

Estella,' repulse of the Crists at, v. 152. 

Esterha^, prince, viiL 2'IG. 

Esthonia, eidlunchisemant of the seifs of, ii. 
34. 

Estremadura, guerilla and robl»er bands in, i. 
.335--^Bturbances in, 1810, 842, ii. 238. 

Ettlingeu, defeat of the Baden insurgents at, 
viii. 184. 

Etriffa, defeat of the Arabs on the, vii. 177. 

Jiitriiiia, the queen of, treaty with Sitain re- 
garding, i, 340. 

Eli, Chateau d’, visit of Queen Victoria to 
Tiouis Philippe at, and confercnccH on the 
Hpaiiisli nuuTi.agt's, viv 211. 

Eiibcca, insurrection in, ii. 389— pacha of, 397 
— siicccsspH of the Greeks in, 898— the 
Turkish garrison in, relieved, 404— defeats, 
Ac , of the Greeks in, 423. 

Eugene, pnuco, victories of, over the Turks, 
li. 332. 

Eugene, prince, altjiclc on, before Seliunila, 
iii. 24, 26— deleat of, before Varna, 27. 

Eugene, prince, of Savoy, Mii 114. 

Europe, exhaustion of the goM'niinents of, 
by the war, i. 2 -effects of the alliance of 
France and England on, 4— calaniitous ef- 
fects of the re\olutiou of 1848 on, 9— in- 
jury done to the cause of freedom by it, 12 
— influence of increased sup])lies of gold 
on, 18— ratio of iiicrcJise of impulation m, 
21— rapidity of reaction in, after the revo- 
lution of 1848. 30 — general failure of repre- 
sentatne institutions in, ib. — eommeuco- 
ment of the wars of raci\« in, :’i4— increased 
emigration from, 36 increasing influence 
ol religion in, 41 increased influence of 
Russia in, ii 7-* sensation in, on the death 
of Napoleon, 132— simultaneous outbreak 
of the revolutionary spirit over, 1819 and 
1820, 211 — effects of the iSpanish revolution 
in, 2.54— character of the wars of, 316— in- 
fluence of the passion for freedom in, Sl7— 
wars of races in east of, 318— interest cre- 
ated in, by the defence of Mlssolonghi, 421 
— sensation caused by Nuvariiio through- 
out, 431 — ''haracter of the wars of, from 
1815 to 1830, iii. l-*excitemeiit in, on the 
passage of the Balkan, &c., 62 — annual 
number of emigrants from, 298— interest 
excited by the debate on Naviirino^in, 328 
—new policy of England in, since the re- 
form bill, iv. 67 — influence of the French 
revolution of 1830 iii, 119— change in atti- 
VOL. VUI. 


tude of France toward, 1830, 120— terrible 
wars between, and Asi4, 170— causes of 
this perpetual strife, 171— opposite .sources 
of their .strength and weakness, ib.— dis- 
astruiuf ^ects of the conquest of the By- 
xantine enwire, and the partition of Po- 
Bind on, 1^— importance of the restora- 
tton of Poland to, 215— sensation caused 
by the arbitrary decrees of tiie Gorinanic 
Diet in, 240— effect of the triumph of the 
Conservatives in 1815 on states of, 261 
—advantages of the German confederacy 
to the peace of, 262— hostility in, towaras 
Louis Philippe, S15— increased considera- 
tion of Franco after the suppression of 
the revolt of the cloister St Meri', 340— 
powers of, how conciliated on behalf of go- 
vernment of Louis Phili]i]>e, 352— excite- 
ment in, on the successes of Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, V. 251 — views of the ]iowers regarding 
Russia and Turkey in 1839, 268— excite- 
ment in, on the b(>mbardment of Bejnmt, 
274— escape of, from war on the Eastern 
question, 1840, 396— political feeling of 
landholders in, contrasted with the United 
States, VI. 50— effect of recent changes in, 
on power of Russia, 214— threatening as- 
pect of, 1841, 280 -Peel on increase of ex- 
ports to, 289— consumption of sugar per 
head in, 200 — sensation in, on the Affghnn- 
istari disaster, 302 -eflect of the Spanish 
maiTuigcs in, vii 217— alarm excited by the 
revolutionary policy of England, 359— for- 
mation of league against her, <6.— excite- 
ment caused by annexation of Cracow, 
203 -effects on civilisation of the revolu- 
tions in, viii. 360— operation of causes to 
arrest population, 364. 

EuiPpean ihscipline, &c., introduction of, by 
Melicinct Ali, v. 243— effects of Mahmoud'ii 
introduction of 266. 

European powers, treaty agreed to by tlie, 
regarding the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, 
V. 279, 

EuroiHian and Asiatic troops, right propor- 
tion of, in India, vi. 168. 

European Turkey, preparations for campaign 
of 1829 in, iii. 49. 

Europeans, characteristics of, iv. 171 — 
sources of their strength and weakness, 
lb 

Euxiiie, the, closing of, to all war-ships but 
Russian, v. 257 . — See Black Sea. 

Evans, colonel, returned for 'Westminster, v. 
32. 

Evans, general, the auxiliary legion iindor, 
V. 184— iiioveiiicnts of his legion, &c., 192, 
194— combat at Mendyur, and his snb.se- 
quent inactivity, 196— forces under, 197 — 
combat licforo St Sebastian, 199— opera- 
tions under, and attack on Foiitarabia, 205 
— defeat of, at Hemani, 212— resigns cem- 
niand, 213— capture, &c , of Iruu, 214, 

Evans, sheriff, and the privilege of parlia- 
ment, vi 131 — committal of, tb. 

Evans, Sir do Lacy, defeated in ’Westminster, 
1841, vi. 148 — ^arguments of, for the limited 
seivico system, vii. 272— opposes the em- 
bodving of the militia, viii. 323. 

Everett, Mr, on the emigration into thelfnit- 
ed States, i. 36 note. 

• 2 £ 
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Ev’esham, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Evoro, the archbishop of. v. 92— Miguelitc 
feeling in, 117. 

Ewart, Mr, bill introduced by, for giving 
counsel to prisoners, vi. 27— motion by, 
for abolition of punishment of death, 122. 

Exaltadus. thb, in Spain, ii. 241— views of, in 
Cadiz, 202. 

Examiner, the, on the ten-pound franchise, 
iv. 27— on the ministerial plan of reform, 
ib. note— suiijiorts the reforni bill, 35. 

Exccluiaiis, general, ettbi't.s of, to save Labe- 
doyere, i. 124- indemnity to, ii 122 note — 
reception oT, by Clnarles X., hi. 73— <lis- 
fnissed from service, 70 — revolutionary 
force nnder, 155. ' 

Exchequer bills, refu.sal of govi'mment to 
issue, 1825, iii, 2S7 — fall in value of, 1847, 
vii. 202, 270. 

Exchequers, the English and Irish, consuli- 
datlou of, i. 67. 

Excise, additions to the, 18.30, vi 136— com- 
parative oontrilmtions per head to, in Scot- 
land and Ireland, vii. 254 

E.vclii.sivt* system, spread of the, in England, 
i. 266— its elfect on society, 2(57. 

Excursion trains, first starting of, and bene- 
fits from them, vi. 341. 

Executions, diniiniitioii in number of, i 204 
— conduct of tlie Irish peasantry at, iii. 
272. 

Executive, weakness of the, in Turkey, ii. 327 
— increased power of the, in France, iv. 168 
—views of tlic French lilierals as to the 
government of the, v. 373. 

Executive coiiiiiiission, weakness of the, in 
France, viii. 41. 

Exeter, election of 1835 in, v. 400. 

Exiiioiitli, lord, sketch of the career of, I 73 
note— his first proceedings and deiiiaiids at 
Algiers, 74— his preparations for the attiu-k 
on Algiers, 75— the force under him, &c., 
76— his Inst demands, 77— the battle, Arc.,^ 
78— honours conferred on In in, 81— his at- 
tack on Algiers as an instance of naval at- 
tack on land defences, v. 358 — oli'er of, to 
Murat, i. 135. 

Export merchants, distress among the, on the 
Iicaee, i. 4.5 

Exports, ratio of, to shipping, 1820-1851, i. 1.5 
note— Jlritisli, 1792 aiici 1815, 44— large in- 
crease of, on the peace, 45— mcrea-se of, 
1817, 166— and 1818, 175— amount of, ISIS, 


180— falling off in. 1810, 188— diminished, 
to South America, 213— increase of, for 
France, 1816 to 1821, ii. 78— fall In British, 
1818 to 1821, 145— French, 1825-6, iii. 92— 
and 1822-30, 125 note — British, to South 
America, 1817-25, 218— British 1820-25, 221 
note— 1815-23, 222— failure of the recipro- 
city system to increase, 235— 1838'.53, 212 
note— excess of imports over, 1825, 251, 
25.3— falling off in, 1825. 262— Irish, 1793- 
1823, 268— British, 1818-32, as compared 
with currency, &c., 294 note— Irish, dinii- 
nuliou of, 370— British, leal and offici.al 
values of, 371— increase in, 1814 to 1825, 
378 note — comparative, to Fiance, Russia, 
and Australia, iv. 28 note— Fiench, fall in, 
after the Revolution, 139— British, 1830 to 
1833, v. 29 note— increase of, to India and 
China, 1827-49, 38 note— Irish, before and 
since the Union, 62 note — French, 1834-6, 
304—1837-41, 347 note— British, 1845 9, 401 
note — 1834 6, 405 note — United States, 
1S24-36, vi 48 imtc— Gicat Britain to Unit- 
ed States, 18.35-42, 61 note— British, excess 
of imports over, 1837-42, and its effects, 62 
— (kimtda, iucri*ase of, sini'c 1841, 106 — 
West Indies, belore and after ennincipa- 
fioii, 113 note— comp, nvison of navy with, 
1792 and 18.38, 138 uolc— India, 1.57 ami 
note— decline of, from India nnde.r Biitish 
rule, l(i4— India, 1849-.54, 171 note— Great 
Bntaiu, effects of tdisiress in 1841, Asc.,oii 
tliein, 282— ls.39-43, ih note— decrease of. 
to United Stati's, 18.35 to 1843, 287— Peel 
on the state of, as affected by the corn 
laws, 289—1830 44,311 nolo— lj»15and 1845, 
.333 note— increase in, 1842 to 1847, 342 ami 
note — great increase ol imiiorts over, to 
1847, vii. 260—1841} 0, 287 note— falling off 
in, 1847, 2IH— 1845-50, ib. note- great ex- 
cess of imports over, its causes and conae* 
quences, 305— increase of, by the gold dls- 
I’ovenea, 325 — 1853-6, ib note — France, in- 
crease of, 1841 to 1847, IIS and note— Al- 
geria, 170 — 18.50-55, 180 and note — France, 
1845-50, viii. 14 note— (ionnany, 140 note— 
England, 1846 to 1852, 286 and note — ef- 
fect of the gold discoveries on, 328. 

Exportation, duties on, iii Turkey, ii. 327— 
regulations regarding, in Germany, iv. 236. 

Eye, disiranchiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Eyre, lieutenant, operations of, at Cabul, vi. 
254 — account of the retreat from Cabul by, 
264, 205. 


F 


Fnbvicr, general, i 151— at tlie funeral of 
Lafayette, iv. 37S. 

Fabvier, colonel, clforts of, to sow disaffec- 
tion in the French nriny, ii. 282— at the. 
passage of tbo Bidassoa, 288- defeated 
near Missolonghi, 419 — force raised and 
operations under, 1825, 422 — successes of, 
near Atlien.s, 424— tiefeat of, in attempt on 
Chios, iii. 04— dismissed from Portugal, v. 
89. 

IRaotorybill, the, 1833. its provisions, &c.,v. 5.5. 

Factory and education bill, Sir James Gra- 
ham’s, vi. 313. ^ 


Factory bill, new, introduced by Sir James 
Graliam, and Loid Aslih'y’s ten hours’ 
{unendment, vi. 31.3. 


Factory children, state, &(* , of, in France, 
iv. ,304. 



ing, vii. 267 et snj. 

FViii, flaron, the work of, iii. 200. 

Falloux, M., viii 332. 

Faltchy, crossing of the I’ruth by the Rus- 
sians at, iii. 15. 

Famagusta, massacre of the Greeks in, ii. 3GS. 
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Families, la Soei<^t6 des, organisation, &c , — vm. 200— resignation of Mcttemich, 201 

of, V. 861— it is changed into tliat des 8ai- —concessions made, 202— flight of, from 

sons, ib. Vienna, 210— proclamation from Innspruck, 

Famine, outbreak of, in Ireland, 1823, ii. 195 and measures tliere, 2il — disavows the pro* 

—partial, in Ireland, 1830, iv. 13— the pro- ceedings of Jellttchich, 212- returns to 

tectionists on the dangers of, in Ireland, Vienna, 215— concessions of, during insur- 

Vi. 368, 369— difllculty oi retui-n to the com rection of Vienna, 229— retires to Olmutz, 

laws after the, 380— the danger of it had ib —abdication of, 238. 
passed, ib . — coimnencciiieut of the, in Ire- Fenllnand of Naples, instructions of, regard- 
hind, vii. 238— inefliciency of the poor-laws ing Murat, i. 138 note— breach of his pro- 
to meet it, 239— government jdniis of relief, mise of a constitution, 362— progressive rc- 

iO — extent of the distress, 240— mortality forms introduc-ed by him, 363— accepts the 

in Ireland from the, 245 — rellcctiona on it, constitution, 365— constitution granted by, 

2b \) — government provision against, in Chi- in 1848, vii. 348 — viii. 77 — ditticulties of, 

11 . 1 . 2. With tlie Chairiber. and defeat of the, insur- 


Faminea, Irish, 1823, &c., caused by potato 
disease, vi. 357— cessation of, in India un- 
der the Zeiiiitidar Kystciu, 160. 

Fuii.'iriot Greeks, the, ii. 335— murders of, 
366. 

Faiwourt, colonel, death of, during the mu- 
tiny at Vellore, vi. 173. 

Fane, Sir Henry, at first commands the AfT- 
ghanhltan expedition, vi. 22S. 

Farms,' splitting of, in Ireland for political 
purposes, ii 269 — small, multiplication of, 
m Ireland, 335. 

Farmers, tlie Irish, the agiarian outrages 
headed h>, ii. 194 and note— identily of in- 
terest between, and the iiiaiiulaetuier, iii. 
303 — desire for reform among the, 367— op- 
position to the sliding scale among them, 
vi. 291— their state, 1S45, 355. 

Farming, system ol, in Cliina, vii. 12. 

Faro, captured by l)on Tedro, v. 130. 

Farrington, captain, defeat of the Affghan 
insurgents by, \i. 216. 

Fashion, the anstocracy of, and its influence, 
i. 206. 

Fathers of the Faith, title of, assmn(‘d by the 
Jesuits, vii. 195. 

Fanbouigs, iusurreefion of the, 18.30, iii 141. 

Fiiuclier, Leon, ]»ioposul of, legarding unem- 
ployed workmen, viii. 42— new loan pro- 
posed by, ib. one of the committee on 
electoral rights, 344. 

Fuueit, Miss llelcti, the acting of, i. 265. 

Fcfleral miion, influence of the revolutionary 
war in iiuliiciiig the, in Germany, iv. 2.>7— 
influence of, in Gcriiiuiiy, 258— iilllueiiec of, 
on the interests of mankind, 262— futiiic 
possibilities of ii, tb. 

Federici, gencinl, at I’astn'iigo, viii 87. 

Felangicrs, general, appointed governor of 
Naples, i. 365. 

Felix, Don Kiinion, becomes minister of the 
TiariHiiiaririe provinces, ii. 2.‘il. 

Fellows, captain, at Navaniio, ir. 429. 

Felony, bill ior allowing counsel to persons 
accused of, rc.jccb'd, i'. 279 

Fcltre, the duke do, ministcr-at-war under 
Jtichclicu, i. 105— introduces law cstublish- 

•iiig conris-martial, 120 as iniiiistcr-at-war, 
274— changi's introduced into the army b\, 
1817, 2S1 — dismissed iroin the ministry, 28s. 

Females, exclusion of, from the Spanish 
throne, iv. IIS dcciec abolishing this, 119 
— act regarding the cnii>loyment- of, in 
mines, vi". 312 bill for limiting the factoiy 
labour of, vii. 267. 

Ferdinand, the emperor, accession of, and 
his communication to the Diet, iv. 244 


gents, 78 — dethroned in Sicily, ib — orders 
the uithdrawal of his troops from the seat 
ol war, 91— terms ottered the Sicilians by, 
125 

Fenllnand VII., the character of, i. .331— hin 
return to Spain, and ticatment by the 
Cortes, ib. the decree of Valemda annul- 
ling the constitution, 332— terms of tlie dc- 
crc(‘, and pUslgcs in fa\ our of liberty, 333 
— enthusiasm with which received during 
Ins journey to Madrid, and his arrival there, 
ib - courses op(*n to him, 334 — his despo- 
tic measures, ib. — re-ttitnbli.shes the inqiii- 
.sitioii. lb - further aibitrary iirocecdnigs 
of, 335 ct scfj —increasing tyranny of, .337 — 
diiliciilt](>.s of, and (diange of ministry, ih. 
- marriage of, to the daughter of the king 
of Poi 1 iigal, 338--trcaty regai ding the queen 
ol Klruiia, .340 marriage of, to the Prin- 
i‘es8 Maria of Saxony, 346— vaeillation of, 
LS20, 349— aeecjits the eoi.stitutioii, ib. — 
opening of the Cortes by, 354 - refuses his 
assent to the decree ag.iiiist the priests, 
but last yields, 350— illegal measures of, 
and his Kubuii.ssioii, 857- returns to Mad- 
rid, 358— humiliations to wdiicli subjeeted, 
ib — jiosition of, and attempt to resume 
Ills authority, ii 230— attack by him on his 
luniisteis in the Cortes, 231 — ^iiew ministry 
selected, ib. — ni)i>oint8 Murillo caxdain- 
geiieral at Madrid, 234 — vetoes the law re- 
garding the clubs, ib — closing of the Cortes, 
235— siieeeh of, on opening the extraordi- 
nary Cortes, 238 -liis inesoliite conduct, 
2,39— ri'ti res lioni Madnd to ifoledo, 242— 
danger of, at Arnnjue/, M4 — complete pro- 
stranon of his antliority, 249— retires to Bt 
IKlefoiiso, ib — comjiellcd to abandon Mad- 
rid on the advance of the French, 269— de- 
Xmsition of, by the Cories, 291 — position of, 
iiiCadu;, 292 — negolicilions with the French, 
2!»6 - delivernncc of, 297 scene at it, ib - 
his first acts, 29S— cruelt i(*s of, after his 
restoration, ib. — liis entry into Madrid, and 
new ministiy, 29!> -proclaimed by the Poi- 
tiigiicsc alwoliilisis king of I’oiiiigal, in. 
307 - Louis riiilipjie on, iv 108 marriage 
of, to Cliristimi, 118 deeveu altering the 
tnder of succession, 119 — iiltra-ioyabstcon- 
.siuraey against, v 93 — fibsolutist proceed- 
ings, 95 — sui»pression of reiolt, and cruel- 
ties after it, 96 ini i igiies against, 1825, 9S 
— death of his queen, and his marriage to 
Queen Christina, 101 intrigues regarding 
the succes.sion, 102 it sctj — the Progtmit^C 
Banetion, 103— birth of a daughter, 104^ 
liis irresolution, 105— his dcathf 109. 
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Ferdinand, the archduke, at the storming of 
Sidon, V. 270. 

Fergusson, Mr, arguments of, for repeal of 
the test and cnriioration acts, iii. .^3::. 

Fergusson, Mr Cntlar, opposes the Irish co- 
ercion bill, V. 2L — becomes judge-advocate, 
64— opposes Loid LonJlonderry’s appoint- 
ment, 413— judge-advocate, 1835, 421 note 
—on the depression of Indian industry by 
our commercial code, vi. 200. 

Fermanagh, conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants in, iii. S?.*}. 

Ferns, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v. 8. 

Ferozepore, meeting of the govenior-general 
and Runjeet Singh at, &c., vi. 228. 

Ferozeshah, retreat of the Sikhs and march 
of the llritisli to, viii. 84— battle of, 85 et 
seq . — second battle, 87 et seq. 

Ferrand, count, i. 132. 

Ferraudimers, secret society of the, iv. 

m. 

Ferrara, democratic insurrection in, 1830, iv. 
132- occu]iation of, 1847, by the Austrians, 

vii. 342— relief of citadel ot, viii. lOU— oc- 
cupied by the Austrians, 107, 124 

Ferrari, general, inovctnents of, \iH. 90. 

Fcrretti, (‘.anlinal, vii. 33d. 

Forrol, revolt at, i. 349— holds out for the 
revolutionists, 292 — surrender of, 294. 

Ferrurinays, the count dc la, made meinhcr 
of Chamber of Peers, i. 94 — represents 
Prance at the Congress of Verona, ii. 258— 
minister of foreign affairs, iii. 101— retires 
from office, 105. 

Fetes, ]iub1i(% de.crce of the Geimanic Diet 
regarding, iv. 239. 

Feuchhres, madanie de, connection of, with 
the Duke do Bourhon, iv. 105— his bequest 
to her, and repoits circulate.d in conse- 
quence, 106 — death of, vii. 140. 

Feuds, prevalence of, in Affghanisian, vi. 
209. 

Feudal exactions, number, &c., of, in Galli- 
cia, vii. 197. 

Feudal militia of Turkey, the, ii. 340. p 

Feudal phvileges, abolished in Prussia, viii. 
172. 

Feudal tenure, abolition of, in Hungary, viii. 
207. 

Feutrier, M., minister of i>ublic worship, iii. 
101 . 

Fever, ravages of, among the anny in Bur- 
mali, vi. 186, 189— in Ireland during the 
famine, vii. 24.5. 

Fever hospital, Dublin, grant to the, iii. 267 
note. 

Few, captain, vii. 58. 

Fichte, Ihe philosophy, &c., of, iv. 292. 

Fielden, Mr, on the now jioor-liiw, 1839, vi. 
72— bill brought in by, to limit factoiy la- 
bour, vii. 267. 

Fielding, the novels of, i. 249, 

Fielding, Copley, the ))aintirigs of, i. 2.09. 

Fioni, minister under Don Pedro, v. 132. 

Fleschi, attempt to assassinate Louis Phi- 
lippe b)', v. 297 — his arrest, ??).- sketch of 
his career, ib. note — his trial and execu- 
tion, 299— effects off the conspiracy of, on 
the position of the king, 304. 

Filanghieri, general, capture of Messina by, 

viii. 79— commands against the Sicilians, 
124— oparatious there, 126. 


Filibustering, origin of, in the United States, 
vi. 61. 

Financial year, proposed change In the, in 
France, i. 314. 

Finance, difficulties regarding, 1841, vi. 283. 

Finance committee, dissensions tn the Go- 
derich cabinet regarding the, iii. 327— ap- 
pointment of the, 829. 

Finances, Algeria, vii. 169. 

Finances, Belgium, 1848, viii. 147. 

Fiiiam'O.s, China, vii. 2. 

Finances, the French, desperate state of, in 
1815, i. 97—1816, 144, 273— difficulties re- 
garding, in 1817, 282—1817, 284—1818, 290 
— improvement in them, 1816 to 1820, ii. 
78—1819, 83—1820 and 1821, 110 — 1822, 
229— flourishing state of, on the accession 
of Charles X., iii. 77—1826-7, 92—1827, 97 
—1830, 124— under Louis Philippe, 1830, 
iv. 107 — 1831, 137 — comparison of them, 
1826-32, 138 note— indignation excited by 
the statement, 138—1832, 312 — improved 
condition of; after suTipression of revolt of 
St Meri, 341—1833, 1834, and 1835, 361— un- 
der Louis J»hilippe, statements regarding, 
V. 311—1836, 304-1837-41, 347 note— statu 
of, 1841, 396— increasing embarrassment 
of, 1841, vii. 119— disastrous state of, 1840, 
136—1841, and report on them, 145 — 1842, 
154 — increasing disorder of, under Louis 
Philippe, 160 — state of, 1847, 365— speech 
of Thiei-s on; 1848, 377— last budget of 
liouis Philix>pe, 381— state of, 1848, viii. 
14, 41— under Louis Napoleon, 67— disas- 
trous state of, 1848, 333-1848-9, 834. 

Finances, Great Britain, contrast between, 
1792 and 1815, i. 43— for 1815 and 1810, 55 
note— 1816 and 1817, 167— improvement in, 

1818, 174 — 1818, 180— discussion in parlia- 
ment on, 199 — 1819, ib. note— 1820, ii. 104 
—1822, 205—1823, lii. 222—1824, i6.— de- 
tailed statiunent of, 1823, 1824, 224 note 
—1825, 250—1820, 300-1826, 1827, 1828. 
321—1829, 369—1830, 382—1831, iv. 14, 47 
— distressed state of, 18.32, v. 5 — 1832 anti 
1833, 6 note— 1833, 30—1834, 150— 183.5, 
405—1836, vi. 12—1837, 28— deplorable 
state of, 1839, 13.5—1840-42, 282 note— dis- 
tre.ssed state of, 1842, 294 — ^iiro posed meuh- 
nres of Peel, »5.— 18.39-44, 311 note — fa- 
vourable asjiect of, 1844, 327— flourishing 
state of, 1842 to 1847, 342 and note — Peel s 
statement of, 1845, 34.3—1840, 371—1847, 
Vii. 259— depressed state of, 1848, 290 — 
1849 to 1852, viii. 300. 

Finnnees, de])lorablo state of, in Greece, 
1820, ii. 423. 

Finances, Irish, before and since the Union, 
V. 62 note. 

Finances, India, 1839-52, vi. 100 note— how 
raised, &c , 103 and note— items of the re- 
voime, 165 — embarrassed state of, 200 — 
1857, vii 114. • 

Finances, Poland, 1831, iv. 190 — Gallicia and 
Posen, lb —of Russian Poland, ib. 

Finances, powers of the IStates-general of 
Prussia regarding, iv. 255—1848, viii. 173. 

FiiinTiccB, the Russian, statistics of, ii. 25— 

1819, 34—1826, iii. 3—1831, iv. 189 note. 

Finances, tlie Spanish, state of, from the loss 

of South America, i. 326— in 1815, 337, 341 
—measures of the Cories rogai*ding, 855— 
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Financefl, the Spanish, continued. 
state of, and measures regarding them, ii. 
234—1822, 241 — deplorable slate of, 245. 

Finanoes, Turkish, ii. 331. 

Finances, United States, ofTects of the cru- 
sade against the banks on the, vi. 59. 

Fine Arts, recent pnigress of, in lOngland, L 
257 el set }. — in France, iii. 214 c< mi. 

Finland, the acquisition of, by Russia, ii. 2 
— population of, 1831, iv. 189 note. 

h’inlay, Mr, the affair of, viii. 318. 

Finlay, Mr Kirknmn, free-trade petition pre- 
sented by, ii. IGS. 

Finn, Mr, motion of, on Orange lodges, vi 

11 . 

Fisheries, companies for, 1825, iii. 253 note. 

Fit-zciarcnce, captain, at the arrest of the 
Cato Street conspirators, ii. 159. 

Fitzgerald, lord, motion by, on the Irish cor- 
poration bill, vi 22. 

l’’itzgerald, camel force in Scinde under, vii. 
GG. 

Fitzgerald, Mr Vescy, becomes president of 
heal'd of trade, iii. 328 — new corn-iaw in- 
troduced by, 1828, 330— defeat of, for the 
county of Clare, 33tt. 

Fitzhcrbert, Mrs, cbiuluct of George III. to- 
ward, ill. 390— death of, and her career, vi. 
42. 

I‘'it7;iamc8, the dnke de,i. 116— arguments of, 
for the govemment law of arrest, ii 100 — 
takes the oaths *to Ijouis PJiilippe, iv. 99— 
at Lamarquo’s funeral, 330— uerest of, 338. 

Fitzwilliam, i^arl, i. 179-^isiinssed from his 
lord-lieutenancy, ii. 152. 

Flume, prices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 
141 note. 

l-’ive per cents, proposed reduction of the, in 
France, y. 305 et scq. 

Fl.ihault, count, effoits of, to save Jjaliedo- 
y^re, i. 124 — cilorts of, 1o ictaiii Prussia 
neutral toward Poland, iv. 208, 

Flax, CUIIS 11 I 1 I]. 'lion of, in Fngland, 1S22-5, 
ill. 251 note— abolition of duty on, vi. 344 

Flaxman, the works of, i. 262 

Flcin jugs. Jealousies between, and the Dutch, 
iv. 110. 

Flfury de Chaboulon, M., i 124. 

Fliiiter, general, deleat of the Carlists by, v. 
224. 

Flocon, M., vii. 148— on the proposed reform 
banquet, &e., 380— urges insurrection, 390 
— appointed one of yirovisioual goveni- 
ment, 400 and note — votes lor, 1848, viii. 
34 note— minister of cuiiimcrce, 1848, 36 
note. 

Flogging, prevalence of. in Russia, ii. 19-^ 
abolition of, in the Indian army, vi. 202 — 
failure of this, vii 234 — discussion on, 
1846, 231 ei seq . — necessity of it in the 
field, 233. • 

Florence, proposed congress at, ii, 258— re- 
volutionary exciteiiient in, 1830, iv. 118 — 
reception of Lord Minto at, vu. 345— ex- 
citement in, on the fall of Milan, viii. 107 
— declares for a republic, 111— counter-re- 
volution at. 123. 

Floret, M., prefect of Toulouse, vii. 147. 

Florida, sale of, by Spain to tlic United 
States, i. 845. 

Fh)tte, M. de, elected for Paris, viii. 343 
note. 


Flour, fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note. 

Flushing, the bnmburdinent of, as an in- 
stance of naval attack on land defences, v. 
358. 

Fo, religious system of, in China, vll. 6. 

Folnrd, the military history of, iii. 197. 

Follett, Sir W., solicitor-general, 1835, v. 407 
note— solicitor*g(eneral, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Fontana d’Oro, the chib of the, ii. 237. 

Fontanes, M. do, defence of the law of arrest 
by, i. 121— arf^ments of, for change in the 
electoral law, 311. • 

Funblnnquc, statistics of poi>ulation from, 
viii. 301. 

Kontarabia, the British legion at, v. 205. 

Ftiiitenay, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

Foo-choo, ojiening of, vii. 20. 

Pood, inapplicability of free-trade principle 
to, in. 244— high price of, in Great Britain, 
1841, VI. 281— I*celon effects of reduction 
in jirice of, 289— rise in prices of, 1845, 
358— effects oi free trade on pi ices of, vii. 
317. 

Forbes, lieutenant, at the siege of Bhurtpore, 
vi 198. 

Forbin des Essarts, M., moves the expulsion 
of Manuel, li 2S0. 

Foreign cnlistinent bill, arguments in par- 
liament on the, i. 2o7 et seq.—M carried, 
210 . 

Foreign grain, effects of free trade on price 
of, viii. 294. 

Foicjgn inurket, coiiipaiibon of, with the 
home, iii. 240 

Foreign periodicals, decrees of the Germanic 
Dwit regarding, iv. 239. 

Foreign policy, change of, in England after 
1830, i. 4— change in British, and dangers 
fioin this, 15— clunige iii, from the full of 
the Wellington ministry, iv. 1 — change in, 
since the refoiin bill, 57 

Foreign shipping, proportion of, to British, 
1820 51, i. 15 note— discouragihnciit of, by 

^ the iiavigiilion laws, iii. 227 — effects of the 
reciprocity system on, 232- statistics of, 
1801-49. ib note — comparison of, with Brit- 
ish, 1842-56, \ii. 327 note— effects of repeal 
of navigat ion laws on, viii. 292.— Sei: Bhiii- 
ping. 

Foreign states, Lamartine's circular to, 1848, 
viii. 20. 

Foreign trade, value of, as comiiared with 
home, ii. 172. 

Foreign wTiteis, explanation by, of the con- 
duct of England in regard U) slaveiy, vii. 
229. 

Foreigners, prosperity caused in Paris hy ex- 
penditure of, iv, 81 — alien act for registra- 
tion of, vi. 354. 

Forests, comparative w'lint of, in Spain, i. 322 
—of Poland, value of the, iv. 173. 

Forli, captui-e of, by tlio Papal troops, iv. 
316. 

Fort Cox, siege of, by the Caffres, viii. 312. 

Fort Hare, CaffmriR, operations at, viii. 312. 

Forte, M. , votes for, as vice-president of tlie 
Deputies, v 309. 

Forte, marquis de la, viii. 50. 

Fortified places, mode of defence of, by the 
Turks, ii. 3.39. 

Fortune newspaper, advocates a republic, iv, 
311. 
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Forty-shilling franchise, unsuitability of, to 
the Irish, iii. 272. | 

Forty-shilUiig freeholders, influence of crea- 
tion of, in Ireland, iil. 2|99— facilities given 
by system of, to designs of Catliolic Asso- 
ciation In Ireland, 33d— command of them 
obtained by it, ib. —violent declaration of 
the Catholic Association regarding the, 
842— bill for disfranchising the, 353— the 
Irish, excluded by the reform bill. iv. 6(i. 

Foster, Mr Leslie, on the Irisli chnndi, iii. 277 
— opposes the Catholic emancipation bill of 
1825, 285. 

Foucault, M. de, arrest of Manuel by, ii. 
281. 

Fouche, discussions as to his appointment to 
the ministry, i. 86 — appointed minister of 
police, 87— opposes roaetioiiary measures, 
89— aiivocatcs restoring tiie freedom of 
the press, 92— lists tif the Napolconists for 
punishment prepared by, 93— cHbi-ts of, 
during the elections of 1815, 102 — dismiss- 
ed from tile ministry, 103— his fall and 
death, 104— efroils of, for the escape of 
the iiroscribcd Na]i()leonists, 121 — and to 
save Labedoybre, ib . — efforts of, for tlie 
escape of Ney, 126— .and to save Lavalette, 
132— tlie Meinoirs of, iii. 200. * 

Fouchcr, gencr.al, during the insurrection of 
June, viii. 40— wounded during insurrec- 
tion of July, 49. 

Fould, M., returned to national assembly, 
viii. 41. 

Foundlings, total number of, in France, iii. 
169 note — how managed wlicn young, 171 — 
number of, born in l*aris, 1829-31, iv. 140 
note— annual number of, in France, v. 
350. 

Foundling hospital, Dublin, grant to the, iii. 
267 note. 

Foundling hospitals, the, of France, iii. 170 — 
their management of the cliildicu, 171— 
defence of, hy Lamai-tino, v. 350. 

Four per cents, reduettnn of the, 1830, iiL 383 
— reduction of the, in 1-higland, v. 405. 

Fourvien*s, destruction of the, viii. 22. 

Fowey, di.sfrancliiscd, iv. 20 note. 

Fox, C. J., views of, with ivgani to tlie sink- 
ing fund, iii. 383— conduct of Geoi^ge IV. 
to, in reference to Mrs Fitzherbert, 390 — 
and Mrs Fitzherbert, vi. 42 

Foy, geiioral, i. 309— returned to the Depu- 
ties in 1819, ii. 84— his previous carcci and 
character, j».— on tlie licatli of the Duke de 
Bon*i, 94— argunienijj of, against the pio- 
posed law of arrest, 99— .arguments of, 
against the new electoral law, 104— named 
a member of Berton’s provisional govern- 
ment, 225— Jirotcsts against the cxpnlsinri 
of Manuel, 282— retunicd for Fans, 1824, 
307 — on tliO ordonnance i cganting the army, 
iii. 76— on tlie proiiosed iiideiniiity to the 
emigrants, 80, 82 note— death and charac- 
ter of, 86. 

Foy, Fernand, elected for Fan's, viii, 343 
note. 

Frane-Communeros, society of the, in Spain, 
i. 358. 

France, position and social state of, at the 
close of the war, i. 1— causes in, which pre- 
disposed to the revolution of 1830, 3 — the 
middle class elevated to power by the re- 


France, continued. 

volution of 1830, 4— the alliance with F.ng- 
land which followed, ib. — arrest of the re- 
volution of 1848, 11— restoration of mili- 
tary despotism by Louis NajHiIeon, 12— 
standing army of, tf5.— distress from con- 
traction of the currency, 19— jiroportion of 
crime to education^ 26— rapidity of reac- 
tion after 1848, 30 — effects of representa- 
tive institutions on, 31— increasing influ- 
ence of religion, 41— difficulties of the go- 
vernment after Waterloo, 83— difficulties 
from the changeable disposition of the peo- 
ple, ib. — elfeetsthia produced in 1815, 84— 
effects of the lii-sL restoration, ih . — humi- 
liation and sufferings after Waterloo, ib.- - 
j-eaction .agp.iiist l^iapoleon, &c., 85 — diffi- 
culties of Louis XVllI. in consequence, ib. 
— ^mini.slry of 1815, 87 —proclamation of 
Louis XVIll., i5.— entry of the king into 
Paris, 88— violence of the royalists, 89 — 
diftic.ulty reganling the Chambers, ih. — 
new electoral constitution, 90 ct seq. — roy- 
alist difficulties, 91— luirtial re.storation of 
the freedom of the press, 92— the punish- 
. nient of the Niijirdefinists resolved on, ih. 
— ordinance ri^garding* the Cliainber of 
Peers, 03— making the peerage hcr({ditar>’, 
94 — the allied troops in, “ift.—the army of 
the Lone, 95— reorganisation of the army, 
96- -restoration of the works of art from, 
ih. — desperate state of the ffnances, 97 - 
royalist reat'tiou in the south, 98— luas- 
sneres, &(• , there, 99 et seq —persecution of 
Protestants, 101— temper during tlie elec- 
tions, 102— thoir ultra-iiiyalist character, 
103- -fall of the Talleyrand Tninistr>', 104— 
that of the Duke do IlichcluMi, 105— dilll- 
cultieif of the negotiations A\ith tlic allies, 
107— deniMiids oi the allies, 108 — tlie treaty 
of Paris, ih. -moderation of the allies, 112— 
meeliiig and temper of the Chamber of De- 
luitios, 113— opening of the Cliambers, and 
the king’s speecli, 116 — difficulties about 
taking tlie oath of fidelity. 117— influences 
urging the government to tlie punislimeiit 
of Ney, ire , 123— considerations which 
weighed with the couit, ib — general am- 
nesty ])roclaimcd, 140- proposed new law 
of elections, 142 ft wq ■ tlic budget for 
1816, 144 ct srq — discussion on tlio 
entlowiuent of the cliurch, 146 et srq. 
—discussion on the law of divorce, 148 
— changc.s in the administiation, 149— 
conspiracy of tlie libcial party, ib. — 
outbreak of Didier at fJrenoble, 150— sub- 
sequent severitn's, ib. — imnspiracy in 
Pans, 151— and at Lyons, ih. — prepara- 
tions for a change in the- eleetoral law, ih. 
— ordinance of 5th Sept., Ii4 — feelings on 
it, effects of it, 155— reflections on the 
reaction of 1815, 156— it was forced on the 
government, 157 — iniquities perpetrated 
by juries in, i5.— illustration of human 
vicissitude from, 159— causes which led to 
the failure of the Revolution, 160— effects 
of the coup d’etat of 5th Sept., 271 — deino- 
.cratic basis on whudi the franchise was 
now founded, 272 — the elections of 1815, 
lb. — eflbrts of the royalists and liberals, ib, 

I —result of the elections of 1815, 273— iri- 
I ternal government after tlie coup d’etat. 
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Franco, continued. ' 

273— general distress in, 274— opening of 
the Chain biT of Deputies, ib. — state of 
parties in it, 275 et seq . — discussion on 
now law of election, 270 et seq. — projiGsed 
new laws regarding individual freedom and 
the liheity of tlie press, 279 et scq. — 
Bcandty in, and measures of government 
to relieve it, 281 — morn liberal system in 
the army, ib. — concordat between, and 
Rome, 2fi2— great difficulty regarding the 
finances, th . — efforts of Wellington and the 
Emperor Alexander with regard to the in- 
demnities, 2 k:J— (!O uvention regarding the 
army of occupation, 284— the budget for 
3817, ib. — law regarding iMjqueata to the 
church, 285— arguments for a proprietary 
clergy, 28d et aeq — clianges in the ministry, 
2S8 — the elections of 1817, 289 — state, of 
])ublic opinion, ift.— new law of recruiting, 
291 et seq —expiry of the laws regarding 
personal freedom and prevotal courts, 295 
— failure of that for CMtablishing the (‘on- 
pordat, 295— budget for 1S18, 296— arrange- 
ment concluded regarding the indemuities, 

297— reiircbeiitativea of, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 

298 — terms of the treaty of Aix-la-Chai>ellc 
regarding, 299 — secret treaty with the 
allies, i5.— and see.ret iirotocols, 300 — eva- 
cuation of, by the allied troojis, 302 — the 
elections of 1818, 305— financial crisis m, 
i6.— breaking up of the ministry, 300— 
new ministry formed, 30S— measures of 
the new ministers, 309— general promotion 
of the liberals, /5.— movement against the 
cluetorul law iii the Peeis, — disc'isKion 
on it, 310— exi'ilemeiit in, wdth regard to 
the law of elections, ih.— defeat of the 
ministry, 313— their measui-ea, 314 — great 
creation of peers, ib. — usee.udancy of the 
liheials m the Deputies, ib — results of the 
(‘haiige already iiiaile, 315 — repeated eoiijis' 
d'etat, lb. — those all on the jiopular side, 
316— flight of Sjiamsh liberals into, ,335— 
invasion of, liy the S]iaiuards in 1815, 337 
— ^population ]»er square mile, ii. 10 note — 
repiescutiitive of, at the Congress ofTrop- 
]»au. 30 — neiitriility of, at the Congress of 
Laybaeh, 37 — lirst symptom of alliance 
with England, 38— evils of, at the close ot 
1810, 77— lapid How of prosperity duiing 
the following year, ili.— exports, imports, 
and revenue,, 78 — tlinnmgh establishment 
of reiu-esentiitive institutions, ib. — increas- 
ing demands of the liberal party, 79— poji- 
iilar ae.ts of the new miiiistiy, ih! — re- 
turn of jinrties jiroseribed, 80 — iiiereib^ing 
strength of the liberals, ib. — law' regaidiiig 
the jiress, ib — debate on the relurn of the 
proscribed ])urlies, 81 — seiisation excited 
by this debate, 82— iiiereasiug violence of 
the press, ib — tbc budget for 1819, 83 — 
preparations for the clcidions of 1810, ib. — 
their results, ib — e.hange in tlie ministry, 
86 — attack by tlie ju-ess on the new one, 87 
—king’s sjieech at opening of session, ib — 
strength of jiarties in the Chaiiilier, ib. — de- 
signs of the liberals in Paris, 88— new elec- 
toral law proposed, ib. — and decided on by 
the government, 89 — opjiosition of the 
liberals to it, i6.— assassination of the 
Duke de Bern, 91— sensation caused by it, 


France, cor^inued. 

93 — indignation against the ministry, 94 
— fall of Decazes, and formation of a new 
ministry, 95— flrat measures of the session, 
and discussion on the law of arrest, 99 tt 
seq. — discussion on re-establishiiig the 
censorship, 100 et reflections on it, 
102 — alarming state of, and defensive mea- 
sures of goveiniiient, 103— dcmineintion of 
the secrat government, 104— proposed new 
electoral law, ih.— I’.iseussiou on it, ib. et 
sc//.— disturbances in Paris, 108 et seq . — the 
Imdgci for 1820 and 1821, llu— organisa- 
tion and objects of tlie consjariiey in 
the anny. 111 — its failure, 112 — prosecu- 
tions which followed, ib. birth of the 
Duke do Boi-deaux, IJ 3— rejoicings on it, 
lb . — eoiigratulalions and proniotions on 
the birth of the prince, 114 -inptiire with 
the Doctrinaires, i'5.— dtitiirbariees in the 
provint'es, and internal nieasiiies ot gov- 
ernment, 110 — changes in the royal housi'- 
liold, ib . — new ui'gaiiisatioii of the army, 
117— onlonnanee regarding public instruc- 
tion, 118 — the king's circular to the elee- 
tora, tb . — result oi the elections, llt>— ef- 
fect of the change in the Assembly, tb.— 
change in the ministry, 120 — speech of the 
king on opening tlie session, i5.— ineasurcs 
flxiiig the. electoral distiicts, 121 — law for 
aiklitional ecclesiastical endowments, i6. — 
modilieation of the coin law’s, ib . — law for 
indemnity to impenid doiiatoiieM, 122 — 
new’ law regarding censoisliip of press, tb. 
— iiiereasing irntation and ditticulties of 
the ininislry, 123 — tall of the Richelieu 
ministry, 124— 1 he new’ one, /6.— import- 
ance ot the accession of tlie loyalist min-, 
ifstry, 125— eflects of the change in tho 
electoral law, <5.— dcfe.ets of the represen- 
tative sjslem in, 120— undue ascendancy 
of the J’urti-prctrc, tb —cause of tho rcaie- 
tioii against liberal in.stit.ii1 ions, 127 — death 
ol Napoleon, ib. ct seq objects of the libe- 
rals 111 , as eonqaired with England, 13.3 — 
diflereiice in the causes which pi-ndueed 
discontent in the two, ib . — effects of over- 
issues of ]>aper in, during the Revolution, 
]3(* — monet-iry ciisis in, J819, 142— loans 
jaiseil in ]S17-18, ib note— number of 
children lecciving education, 165— exports 
from England iter head to, 173 note — 
number of cai>ita1 offences in the code ol, 
198— character of the revolutionuiy iit- 
tempts of 1819-20, 212— divergence from 
England on tlie SSpanish question, ib . — law 
regarding tlie jiress, 222 — rise of tlie Car- 
bonari and secret societies in, 224— con- 
spiracy at Beloit, 225— insurrection at 
Thouars, ib considrucy at La Kochellc, 
226- insurrections at Colmar, IMarseillcs, 
and Toulon, 228 — ^budget of 1S22, 229 — 
lavonrnble result of the elections to the 
loyalists, ih —state of jufldic oinnion, 230 
—declaration regarding South American 
independence, 200— nistnielions to herre- 
preseiitalives regarding Spain, 261— ques- 
tions proposed on tlie tjjianmh question, 
262— tlie results of the congie.s8 to her ad- 
vantage, 263- elleets of the Spanish revo- 
lution in, 253- necessity for the iiiterven- 
I tiou iu Spain, 254— views with which the 
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France, continued. • 

intervention is regarded in England, 255— 
danger of a renewal of the family compact, 
ilh— representatives of, at the Congress of 
Verona, 258— views of, at the eongresa, 259 
—the sla\"e trade carried on under flag of, 
and her resistance to its suppression, 290 
—division in the cjihinet on the Spanish 

S aestion, 266— continued warlike prepara- 
ons, 267— unanimity in favour of wai*. ib. 
— withdrawal of the anibassador from 
Spain, ib.— opening of the Chambers, and 
the royal speech, 268— reply of the Spanish 
government, ib.— discussion in the Depu- 
ties on the Spanish cpiestion, 274 et seq. — 
effect produced by (.'Imteaubriand’s Hi>oec*h, 
278~Talleyrand on the war, ib. — vote for 
(iarrying it on, 279— enthusiasm for the 
Spanish war, 282— efforts of the libei*ala to 
sow disaffection in the army, ih. — first 
difficulties in the Spanish campaign, 286 — 
forces, 287— the iiiva.sion of Spain, 288 ct 
«e2.— (leclines the intervention of Russia 
in Spain, 802 — elections of 1824, and 
strength of tlie royalists, 306— opening of 
the Chambers, 307— law of septenniality, 
ib.— law for reducing the interest of the 
national debt, 309— differouee between the 
funds of, and those of England, ih. — 
changes in the ministry, 310— statistic.^, 
ib. — death, Ac., of Louis XVI 11 , 312 — 
merit of the invasion of Spain in 1823, 314 
—it nearly established the throne of the 
restoration, ib, — ^it was justifiable, 315— 
efforts of, to avert a nipture between Rus- 
sia and Turkey in 1821, 380— and on behalf 
of the Principalities, 1823, 394 — views of, 
regarding Orcec.e, 421— the treaty of Oth 
July regarding Greece, 425 — naval prepa- 
rations to enforce it, 420— final note to 
Turkey, 427 — expedition from, against 
Ibraliim Pacha in Greece, iii. 64— position 
of, on the accession of Charles X., 70— his 
character, ib. et eeq. — the Duke d’Angou- 
16me declared daujihin, 71— secret cama- 
rilla of priests, 72— censorship of tlie press 
abolished, 73— dangers of'this, ib. — iiiemas- 
ing influence of the .lesuits, 74 — tlieir 
strength in the legislature and ministry, 
tb. — general iirosperity in, 76— injudicious 
measure r(*garding tlie army ib. — meet- 
ing of the Chambers, ib. — state of the 
finances, 77— civil list, and restoration of 
the Orleans estates, ib. — proT'osed indem- 
nity to the emigrants, 7S — difliiiultios of 
the government in connection with it, 80— 
iirgninents against it, ib. et effects of 
the indemnity fo the euugrantB, 82— law 
against sacrilege, 83— measures I'or the re- 
duction of the debt. 84— coronation of the 
kiiig, 85 — ^prosecutions of the liberal pri'ss, 
ib. — recognition of tlie independence of St 
Domingo, 87— proposed c.iiange in law of 
succession. So et seq. — finances, 1326 and 
1827, 92— measures of the Jesnits, ib.— 
jubilee in, ib.— Jesuit preceptor to the 
Duke de Bordeaux, tb.— re-esUiblishnient 
of the censorship, 93 et siy/.— indignation 
caused by this, 94— passing of the law, 95 
—disbanding of the National Guard of 
Paris, 96— results of this, tb —treaty of 
6th July regarding Greece, and convention 
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regarding the slave trade, 97 — financial 
projects and embarrassments of tho gov- 
ernment, ib . — a dissolution resolved on, 
98 — censorship re-established by o-^doii- 
nance, ib. — creation of peers, and diss' 'u- 
tion, tb.— preparations of the parties, 9o — 
elections and riots in Paris, 100— recrim 
illations between the ministry and l!ic 
Jesuits, ih. — dissolution of the Villclc 
inmistry, 101— the Martignac ministry, tb. 
—meeting of the ChamViers, 102— law ex- 
cluding governineut employi^s from tlie 
suffrage, 103 et seq. - -new law regarding tlie 
press. 104— law against tho Jesuits, ib. — 
jireparatious for change of ministry, 105 — 
tipening of the Chambers, 182Q, 106— state 
of ^lart.ics in tlic Deputies, 107 --accession 
of the Polignac ministiy, 108— imiiortaiicc 
of this, 109- attacks of the press on the 
ministry, 112— Lafajette in the south, ib. 
- retirement of I^a Bourdon miyo, 113 — 
l*oliguac*s memoir on the stato of, 115- 
infiiicnce of the iircss in, 117- tlieir hos- 
tility to the Polignac ministry, ib. — meet- 
ing of the Cliamliers, 118 — votes on tlie 
presidency, and address, ib.— prorogation 
of the (3iamber.s, and designs of the king, 
122 — ^jirosecutioris of tlie press, 123 report 
of finance minister, 124 ])opiilation, Ac , 
ih . — taxes and revenue, ih —public debt, 
ib. — ^general pnispcrlty, 125 — and discoii- 
Icnt, ib,— the expedition to Algiers, 126 el 
seq — negotiations with England on tlic 
suliject, lb.- agreement with Russia for 
extending the troiitier to tho Riiine, 131 — 
dissolution of the Cliambers, ib — result of 
the elections, 132— coup d’etat lesolved on, 
ib. — the onlonnances, 13;>— want of prepa- 
ration on the i>art of the goyernmoiit, 130 
— issuing of the ordonminccs, and their 
first effect, 137 — coinmciicement ol the in- 
surrection, 138 — comnicmiement of the 
conflict in Paris, 140— measures of the gov- 
ciTinient, 142— juoccedings of the liberals, 
and fonnation of provisional government, 
144 — state of affairs at St Cloud, and firm- 
ness f)f the king, 145— forers, Ac., on the 
29th, 146 — meeting of liberals at Lnlltte’s, 
ih. — and their resolution, 147 — continued 
successes of the insurgents, 148 et seq.— 
Paris evacuated by Maiinoiit, 150 — conces- 
sions resolved on, ih. et seq — attiunjit to 
form a new ministry, 151— comidction of 
the revolution at Paris, 152— last anempt 
at negotiation, ih — tho lieutenant-gcne- 
r.alcy refused by the Duke d’Orlcans, 153 — 
the king retires from !St Cloud, \b. —and ab- 
dicates, 154 -deimriuro of (fiiariesX., Ac., 
for England, 156 et seq . — reflections on the 
fall of the Restoration in, 158 -errors of 
the king in tlie eoiiflict, 159— difference in 
this respect in England, ih —secret objects 
of the liberal opposition, 160 — error of the 
king in his ground of resistance, ib.- want 
of preparation by the government, 161 — 
error of the government in not ariesting 
tho liberal lenders, tb. — effects of tho 
treachery of tlie troops, 162— results of 
tiiis to the cause of freedom in, fb.— error 
of the military commanders, 103 — cause of 
this in the composition of the army, tb. — 
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inilitiiry cm>rs committcdt 164 — influence 
of the Parti-jiretre on government, 165— 
\eli..inence of the opposition to the resto- 
latioii, the constitution as popular us 
the country could bear, 166 — the Bourbons 
idenLified with the national disastei's, ih. — 
pflcct of the continuance of peace, 167 — 
Pauses of the expeditions to Spain and Al- 
giers, ih.— political reasons fur these, 168 
■ -effects of the destruction of the aristo- 
cracy, ih— absonc.e of religious restraint 
in the towns, 169 — number of natural 
children in these, ih— political effect (d‘ 
this, 170 — these as coinhatants in I'arn, 
ih — cimuiij stance which mitigated these 
tv]Js, 171 — decline in the comforts of the 
v-'rking classes, ih— causes of this, 172— 
effects of the division <»f land on industry, 
J -burdens on the land in, 174— crowding 
of fhe inhaliitanis into towns, 175— cflccts 
of J '^fruction of commercial wealth dur- 
ing tlit, revolution, tb - general competi- 
1i V’i and misery of working idasses, 176 - 
wtkiit -jf leiuescntatioii of them, /h- - were 
the ordnniiauccs illegal, 177 - previous ones 
not objected to, ih-- necessity for coups 
d’etat in, 178 - conduet of the king, ib . — 
sketch of tlic lili'iature of, during and 
after tin* restoration, 179 et se<j — reeipro- 
cjfcy treaty with, 2U1 note — exports to, 
1S40-9, 230 note - exports of silks from 
England to, 243 note- preponderance of 
ngncullnral popnlation in, 303 origin of 
the ditfcrencus between, and Portugal, 
1826, 307 - disavoiis tlic proceedings tliere, 
3"9 ■ tendency of, toward military con- 
quest, IV. 57— oxiiorts to, compared with 
Australia, 58 note— effects ot uniform n* 
presentation in, 79— objects of the revolu- 
tion in, SO -its failure, S-l— prosperity of 
the bourgeois class, ib —their interests ad- 
verse to those of labour, 82— effects of 
spread of macljiiicry, A:c , (h— increased 
strength of government, ih —dangers to 
which this led, 83 -the Republicans, <h — 
the Napoleonists, 84 -the Oilcanists, ib - 
the duke remains in Telircineut, tb lie 
proposed as king, 85— the duke proposed 
as lieutenant general for the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, first i»lncards in the Orleans 
interest, 86 -his situation, ib. — interMcw 
betw'een Thiers and the duchess, 87 ---irrc- 
soli’te conduct of the duke, ih — iiieetiiigs 
of the Deputies and Peers, ih iiicutiiigut 
till* Chamber of Peers, 88— meeting of re- 
publicans, ih- scene at the Hotel dc 
Ville, 89— defeat of the Naptileoiiists, 90 - 
]ianic oi the Orleaiiists, ib. — arrival of the 
duke at Paris, tb —he accepts the lii uteii- 
aiit-generalship, 91 — Guizot’s proclamation 
of the piinciiiles of the governinent, 92— 
visit tif the duke to the Hotel de Ville, ih. 
— efforts of liis partisans to poimlarise Ids 
dynasty, 94 — conversation between liiiii 
ami the republicans, ib — speech of Cha- 
teaubriand, ib —acceptance of the crown 
by Louis Philippe, 98— specehoa on his ac- 
cepting the constitution, ih— changes in 
the constitution after the rcA^olution, 99— 
resignation of peers and ministers wlio 
were appointed, ih— disti'ess in Paris, 100 
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—reception of the revolution at Lyon.s 
Bordeaux, and in the provinces, 100— re- 
cognition of Louis Philippe by the English 
goveniment, 101— lecejition of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s accession on the Continent, i6.— he 
recognised by Austria, 102— and Viy Prus- 
sia, ih— his character, ih et seq —dissen- 
sions in the council, and violence of depu- 
tation of National Guard, 105— death and 
will of the Duke de Uouibnn, ih— reports 
spread on the bequest of his property to 
the Duke d’Aiiniale, 100— attitude- of La- 
layette, and its dangers, t5.— arrest of the 
e\-^uiiiist“ra, and dijiurbanccs in Paris, 
ib — first legislative in- f.''>urcs, 107— discus- 
sion on electoral law', ih — financial mea- 
sures, ib. — proceedings against impular 
societies, ih. — attemjit to revolutioni.se 
Spain from Paris, lOS— this secretly fax our- 
etl by Louis Philippe and his ministers, ih. 
— its failuie, 109— influence of the revolu- 
tion in Gcirnany, 115— m Switzerland, 117 
— and in Italy, ih.— resume of the influence 
of the revolution in, 119 — change in her 
attitude toward the continental poxx'ers, 
120 — cabinet divisions, and fall of the 
iiiinistiy, 121— trial of the ex-ministers of 
Cliarles X,, ib ct sr^.— dissolution of the 
mniistry, 123- La ti He’s ministry, 124 ct 
neq —sentence on the ex-minisfers, 126— 
disafle(‘tion of the National Gunid, and 
misery in Paris, 127— demands of Lafay- 
ette, th.— liis dismissal from (‘oinmand of 
Guard, 12S— changes in the cabinet, ih — 
faxoiirnble accounts fiom Algiers, 129 — 
great additional expenditure for the army, 
ih — croxvn of Belgium offered to Duke de 
Nemours, 130— views on its refusal, 131— a* 
]»aily to convention for separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, 1:50— at first declares 
against Austrian intervention in Italy, 133 
— violenec ol parties, and misery in Pans, 
137— budget ot 1831. and its effects, ih.— 
indignation it exciiccl, 138— state of coin- 
ineiee and credit, 139— indignation of the 
democrats, ih — cxtiavaguiit ideas afloat, 
ib. — corruption resulting from the system 
of centralisation, 140— moral statistics of 
Pans, ih. — tumult m church of St Gei- 
inain rAuxenois, 1^1 — distuibances in 
Paris, and w’cakness of govcriimciit, 142— 
fall of Latitte, and ajtpointmcnt of Casimir 
Perier,143— v.ews ol parties on this change 
of mimsiry, ib — change in electoral law, 
144 — proscription of the Bourbons, ib . — 
opjiositiori ol the liberal journals to Perier, 
and formation ol National Association, ib. — 
Pericr’s statement of the principles of his 
gox'ernmcnt, 145— efforts of the king to 
conciliate the electois, 146— ilistui bailees in 
Paris, ib — the king’s progresses into Nor- 
mandy and Cham]»agne, /h —unfavourable 
issue of the electiinis,147— the king’sspeech, 
ib. — defeat of government in choice of 
president, Ac., 148 views of, regaidiiig 
Holland and Belgium, l49~rcnBons which 
led her to support the Belgians, ib . — sup- 
ports the election of Priin’e Leopold, 150— 
change in her langmige regarding Luxem- 
iMMirg, 151— pnigrcss of negotiation, and 
secret treaty with England, 162-interveii- 
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tion of her troops in Belgium, 1.54-’annis* 
tice, and withdrawal of them, ih.— ncqiii- 
eaceuce of the northern powen in jier set- 
tlement of Belgium, forcible mtei^'eii- 
tion off in Jjisbon, 155— (‘omjxds the sub- 
mission of'Portiignl, lyfi— excitement on 
the nIJairs of Belgium, ih.- arguments of 
the opposition on foreign atlaira, 157 —an- 
swer of ministers, 158 — violence in the 
Chamber on the debate on r«ilan(J, 159 — 
excitement on the full of Warsaw, 160 — law 
ngaiuht the Bourbons, ib. -proposed aboli- 
tion of the hereditary jieerage, 102— debate 
on it, lb et wvy -it is carried, HiT — isdlee- 
tions on it, ih. - i)rcvious degradation td* the. 
peerage, IGS- .s»*iMct views regiiiding Po- 
land, 184— etfoits to retain Pmssia neutral 
toward P«ilimd, 20S— moderation disidayed 
by Germany iowjiiil, on the peace., 210 — 
education in, 221 -statistics of crime, and 
education compared w’ltli Prubsia, th.— 
dread of, awahened in Germany by the re.- 
voliition of 1880, 287— and by the alliaiu'c 
between her and England, 288 - feeling in, 
on the arbitrary incasurcs of the Gennanie. 
diet, 240— iiillucnce on Germany of the war 
with, 256 -gicat increase of llie power of 
the ci-own fiom imcvumis changes, 302 - 
social dangers of tlic goveninieut, t5.— pic- 
ture of the wbi king classes at this time, 
803 vt s«/.— these evils aggravated by the 
revolution, 30 1 — commeneeiiient of the] 
Lyons iiisurreetion, and eoudilioii of the 
• workincu there, 805 -attempt to tlx a tariff 
IVip wages, ib - the insurrection at Lyons, 
306 et measures of tlie government 
ftgaiiibt it, 308- its suppiession, 309— \ icws 
on it entertained, *5.— renewe.d ellbrt.s of 
the rcpuVil leans, and sketidies of their 
1e.uder.s, 310 el — strength of the, i'ci>ub- 
lican ]>ress, and extravugaiiec of the court, 

311 — the. civil list, ih.—ihereasc in the gen- 
eral expenditure., and budget for the year, 

312— conspiracy of Notre Dame and the 
line Prouvaircs, 318— eonspiraey at Greno- 
ble, ih - remonstrates against the Austrian 
intervention in Romagna, 814— expedition 
to Aneona resolved on, and ii'iisons lor it, 
i5.— oeeupation of Aneoiia, 816 effects of 
tliis, ib. — first appenrarie.e of cholera in 
Paris, lb. — commissions on it, .818- its 
ravages, ib. — fortitude ami bencvolcnei* 
shown, 319— death of Casimir Perier and 
of Cuvier, .'520— attempt of llie Duclie.ss de 
Bern in the west, :521 ef — clisipijctude 
and measures of the royalists, 324— A’uin 
attempt at insurrection, 32.5 — the duchess 
resolves on a rising, which fads, ib — ad- 
ventures of the duchess, and extinction <»f 
the revolt, 326— the duchess in Nantes, ih. 
— ^forbearance of the govemmeut towards 
the adherents of the duchess, 327 — her 
betrayal by Deutz, capture, mid imprison- 
ment,' ib €t srq — discontent and democra- 
tic movement in Paris, .829 — death of 
Lamarque, ib. — his funeral, and com- 
meiiccniciit of the insurrection, 330— pre- 
Iiarations of the government, i6.— the in- 
siirroction, ib. efseq.— vigorous measures of 
government, 332— mysterious meeting at 
Laflttc’s, *5.— progrejis of the insurrection. 


883 -moral chances on both sides, ib.— 
measures and forces of government, ib . — 
Smilt’s militaiy measures, 334 — successes 
of the insurgents, and constoniationofmil- 
itary chiefs, 3.35— forces ou both sides, and 
scene of the struggle, i5.— successes of tlio 
troops, 336 — storming of St Mcri, ib. — con- 
duct of the king, and results of the, conflict, 
387— deputation fnnii the. Chamber, ib. — 
answer of the king, and Paris declaTe.d in a 
state of siege, i6,— resistance to this, and 
legal decision regarding it, 338— arrest of 
royalist leaders, ib. — iiroceediiigs of the 
eourts-maitinl, 339- -war with the press, 
340— increased consideration of the goveni- 
meiit from the KUj)pre.‘-sion of therre.volt, 
ib. -improved condition of tlie country ami 
revenue, 841 — ('orinectioii by marriage of 
Leopold with, th . — changes in ministry, 
and new creations of jicers, '/5— prepara- 
tions for war with Holland, 342 — conven- 
tion with JOngland for cession of Antwciq) 
to Belgium, /ft.— negotiations on the sub- 
ject, 313 — preiniratioTiB for war, 347— pre- 
])arations lor siege of Antwerp, ib. — ^the 
siege of Antwerp, 345— ellects of its captui o 
in, 347— abaiidoniiicnt of 1 he barrier treaty, 
349— additions thus made to her power, ih. 
— vindication of Polignac’s coup d’etat, 350 
— results of the double victory over tho 
royalists and lopublicans, 351— force and 
corruption, tlie principle of the govern- 
ment, 352 — its general policy, ib. — its 
<hinger in the end, 353 — liberation of 
Duchess de Berri, <ft.— journey of Duke of 
Orleans through the south, ift. — liceiitious- 
ne.ss of romances and theatres, 354— trial 
of the ISt Simoiiians, ib. — changes in minis- 
try, and creation of ]>cers, 355— Sonlt’s cir- 
cular to the prefects, ?ft. — state and view’s 
of the 1 (‘publicans, 350 — death of Napo- 
leon’s son, lb. — oiiemiig of Chambers, and 
king's si»eech, 357 — ^trials of strength in 
the Chambers, ib — ])rqject for fortifleatiou 
of Palis, 358— ojqiobitioii to it, 359 — largo 
gi-ants for i>nblie woiks, and their distribii- 
lioii, ift.— income and expenditure, 1833, 
300— king’s journey to Normandy, and an- 
Bwera to udclrcssi'K, 301— new spirit of pro- 
pagaiidism, 302— remoiistraiices of Russia, 
&c,, against Polish committee, ib. — propa- 
gandist organisation in Germany, 363— ef- 
forts of ju-opngaiidists in iSwitzerland and 
Italy, ib. — atfairs of Algeria, 365 et seg. — 
violenci* of the jircss in Paris, 1883 and 
18.14, 307 — opening of Chambers, 1834, and 
violence of ‘partie.s, 30S — eorresiiondcnce 
wilb th(^ allies on a general disarming, ih. 
— discussion on, at Congress of Muntz- 
Giaeiz, 304 — laws ngaiiist })ul)lic eriera, 
and imposing stamp duty on pamphlets, 
309— law against asHoe-ialion, ib. — violent 
debates on it, 370 et xeq — passing of the re- 
pressive mcasuics, and changes in cabinet, 
.872— resistance to the law against secret 
societi(JS, ift.— their organisation and ob- 
jects, 373 — insurrection resolved on at 
Lyons, 374— its causes, ift.— -outbreak of 
the revolt, ift. — desperate struggle, and 
final success of the troo))s, 375 — insun-ec- 
tiouary movements over the country, 37G — 
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and in PnriB, :}76— defensive measures of 
government, 877— their viet-ory, and mas- 
sacre in the Hue Traiisnonaine, 378 — ^their 
measures after vitjtory, ib. — death of La- 
fayette, t&.— rise of Lamartine, and liis 
character, 379 -dissolution of the Cham- 
l)cr, an»l njsults of the chuitioiis, 3S1 — re- 
sults of the revolution of July, ih . — change 
for the vrorse it had induced:, 382— error of 
the liberal explanation of these changes, ih. 
— how the revolution failed, -ift.— schism 
between proprietors and prolctaircs, 888— 
etiect of her intervention in 1823 in Simiii, 
V. 85 et recognises the absolutist re- 
volution in Portugal, 69— sympathy with 
the reactionists in'Spain, 91— support given 
the Queen's party in Spain by, 108— recog- 
nises Queen Isubclln, 1U9— condu<‘t of, on 
Don Aliglid’s usurpation, 1J9— a party to 
the Quadruple Alliance, 184— lier jxilicy in 
it, 13.5— ettccls of her support to the hhe- 
riils in Spain, 141— further interference in 
Spain, 100— deinaiid by Simin for iiuxiJiniy 
force, 184— reasons against Tuikcy apjdy- 
ing for aid lo, 252 — intervention of, be- 
tween Turkey and Fgyjit, 2.53— acquiesces 
in the Ilussiaii iiiterx'eiitioii, 254— renion- 
strauecs of, against treaty of Unkiar-Ske- 
lessi, 257— view's and juilicy of, regarding 
Greece, 258 — evacuation of Gnscee by 
troops of, 88 — coldness bet ween, and llus- 
sia, 2fil— alliance with Melieni(‘t Ali, ih. — 
jealousy ill England regarding tins, 20*2 — 
divergence between them on the Eastern 
question, tVi.— causes of the eohliiess be- 
tween them, ib . — increasing eoI<liu‘ss be- 
tween Turkey and, 203— cdlorta of, to nviTt 
hostilities between Turkey and Mehemet 
Ali, 2G4— policy of, in the Eastern qiu'stion, 
1839, 268— excluded frou« treaty lor settle- 
ment of the Kast, 269— conciliatory note of 
the allies to, 270— extreme irritation in, 
271— danger of rupture bel.wecn her and 
Great Britain, ib — exeitcineiit in, on the 
bombardment of Beyrcmt, die , 274— views 
of JjOiiis Philijipe at this crisis, i&.— eoii- 
lerence between him and Guizot, and its 
results, 275— eliuiige in views and policy 
of, 276— note from M. Thiers to the alliell 
])Ower8, 7 b . — fall of Thiers and accessitm of 
Guizot, 276 — ^terms of treaty bctw'een Me- 
heinet Ali and Turkey arranged by, 279 — 
a party to the treaty repii-diiig the Dardan- 
elles and Busjihonis, ih. — danger of Eng- 
land from, in 1810, 282 — rejieated defeats of 
the republicans, 283— opening of the Ghain- 
ber, 1834, and great majority for ministers, 
ib — ministerial changes. 284 — declaration 
of the new’ ministers in favour of economy, 
ib. — further changes, and Gount Alole pre- 
mier, 285 — fall of new niinistiy, and re- 
storation of old one, i?t . — flourishing state 
of Algiers, ih —first debate on address, 286 
— ^majority for ministers in the Chamber, 
287 — Mortier sueiteeded by de Broglie as 
premier, ib —cause of the long iiiiTiisterinl 
crisis, 288 — diveigenecofTliieraand Guizot, 
ib. — character of de Broglie, 289 — settle- 
ment of question with the United States, 
289— eomuieneeinent of the trials for trea- 
son, 290— effect of mode of trial resolved 
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on, 290— contest with the bar, 291— contest 
about the choice of counsel, 292 — coin- 
mencniiicnt of the proceedings, «6.— refusal 
of the accused to plead, i/>. — progress ol the 
trial, 293 — e,ontiiiued disorders, ib. — pro- 
ceedings in Deputies on the subject, 294 
— the trials disjoined, and ese^iiie of the 
Poi’isian leaders, d>. — eoiielusion of the 
trials, i95 — relleetions on them, ib. et mj. 
— ffete ol July, and conspiracy against the 
king, 29(5 — ex]»h)sioii ot the infcnial uia- 
cliiiie, 297 — arrest of the assassin, &c , ih. 
— cftci’t produced by this in Pans, 298 — 
funeral of Mortier and the other \if*tinis, 
ib. — execution of the murderers, 299— luo- 
proposed new* law of repressioii, ib. et setj. 
— ^answer of the oj)position, 301 ct seq — 
laws proposed fur this imrjiose, 303 — im- 
proved position of government in 183(5, ih. 
— increased iirosperity, and begiiiiiiiig of 
railway mania, 304 — fall of the duke de 
Broglie, 305 — laojiosed reduction of the 
interest of the debt, ib. — \iews of minis- 
ters on the subject, and their resignation, 
307— Thiers becomes premier, i6. — post- 
ponement of the quchtion of the reduction 
of the interest, and first trial of strength 
ill the Clianibers, 30S— Thiers's iirol’essiou 
of fnilh, 309— deihiration of Guizot, ib — 
and t»l Odilloii Bari'ot, 310 — legislative 
me.isuivs, ib.— iini»oitaiit tiiiaiieial state- 
ments, 811— iiegoliations regarding oceu 
of Cracow', ib — other diplomatic 
tie.ifies, 312— journeys of the Duk(*s of Or- 
leans and Nemours to Btuliii and Vienna, 
lb — Alihaud’s atleijii»t to assassinute the 
king, 313 — his seclusion in his jialaee, »b — 
file secret soeiities in Sw’itzerland, 314 — 
measures against them, ib.— the Siiaiush 
question and its daubers, .310— change of 
ministry, and accession of Count Mole, ih. 
— liberalion of J’olignac, ifcc., 517 — death 
of Chniles X., 318— l..onis Napoleon’s at- 
t<’iiipt at Stinsbonrg, 319 et conduct 
of the goveninmii towaid him, 322— trnl 
and acquittal of liis fellow 'conspirators, th 
— law tor disiunetiou of trials, which is 
rejcctefl, 321 tt »eq . — rnodilleation of iniiiis- 
tiy, 325— alliance arranged tor Duke of Or- 
leans, 326 — i>repnrations for it, and gcneial 
ajiiiiesty, 3*27 — the marriage, and subse- 
quent catastrojOie, ib. — inangurntioii of 
Ver.sailles as a palace of the arts, tb. — 
fresh politu-al societies, 3*28 — dissolution 
of the Chaniber, ib.— affairs of Atnea, 329 
et Fpq . — faults of the govenimcnt in Afiiea, 
after tlie Revolution, 330— iiicieascil ellbrts 
of, in Algeria, 333 — Mews ot ji.irties on 
Algeria, 335 — reeriininatioiis on the disas- 
ter before Coiistantiiie, — nuligiiatioii 
in, on the treaty of La T.ifna, 3:i9— iieees- 
.«ary rigour of the go\ eminent of Louis 
Philippe in, 342— joy in, on the storiniiig 
of Constantine, 343 — ficsli cication of 
j»eers, i6. — leiulers of opjio.s’itiou, 344 et 
»vq . — opening of Cliainhei-s, 345— grow'th of 
j-aiiway companie.s, 346— M. Arago'a report 
on rai'lw'ay lines, %b —general luxisperity, 
347— fevei of speculation, xb. — frauds on 
,tlio public, 348 — iiiflueiiee of ]iassUm for 
I gam on literature and the pi;ess, ib. — 
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change Indncod on ayatem of government, 
349— great increaae of corru])tion, ih.— 
position of Count Mol6, and hia attention 
ho the court, 850— atalistics of, the army, 
and social concerns, ib. — dcatri and char- 
acter of Talleyrand, ib. et ac*/.— conspfnwjy 
of Huhert, 352 — Louis Napoleon expelled 
from Switzerland, ib. — evacuation of An- 
cona, 353— views of, on the liel(^an ques- 
tion, 1338, 355— warlike preparations of, 
356-^ilferencca with Mexico, 357 — coali- 
tion against government, and dissolution 
of Chambers, 359— miiiiatcriol crisis, and 
attempt to form a liberal administration, 
it.— attempts to form a ministry. 360— or- 
ganisation of la Soci«5t6 des Families, 361— 
insurrection of Tith May, 362 — second 
ministry of Soult, ih. — state of parties af- 
ter this change, 363— trial of Barbas and the 
conspirators, 364— their views in the eoii- 
Bpiracy,3G5— progress of ilieNapoleon party, 
ift.— inereased strength of tlie government, 
366— debate on affaii'S of the East, ib. et set). 
— Soult’s measures there, 869— JoufTwy’s 
exposition of the system of government, 
.".70— affiiirs of Africa, ib. — the insurrection 
there, 371— successes against it, ib —death 
of Princess Marie, 372— creation of peers, 
ift.— commeneement of agitation for lower- 
ing the suffrage, ib —views of liberals os 
to government of executive, 373— opening 
of session of 1840, and king’s speech, ib . — 
speech of Tliiers on tl>o Eastern question, 
ib. et reflections on this debat«<, 375 
—marriage of the Duke de Nemours and 
Princess of Saxe-Coburg, ih. — dotation to 
Duke de Nemours refused by the Deputies, 
376 — second ministry of Thiers, ib. — it 
supported by first division, 377 — early 
iTieoBurcs of the ministry, ib — state of the 
press, 878— bill reganling infant labour, ib 
— projoef for removing the bones of Napo- 
leon to Paris, 379— pillar to Insurrection 
on the Phice of the Bastile, 380 — expedi- 
tion of Louis Napoleon to Boulogne, ih. et 
Ae 7 .— Darnihs’s attempt to assassinate the 
king, 382 — reinterment of Napoleon’s re- 
mains, 383 et 869 .— affairs in the East, 384 
— Guizot's account of British policy there, 
lueniornndujn of the allies, 386— in- 
dignation on the treaty of 15th July, ib.— 
vigorous measures of the cabinet, 387— dif- 
ferent views as to the fortifying of Pans, 
ib. — gi'cat preparations, 388 — inemoi'an- 
diim to English government, i6.— Guizot’s 
views on the Eastern question, 880— with- 
drawal of the fleet from the Levant, ib.— 
cause of the downfall of Wiiers, 391— new 
ministry, ih.— king’s speech at opening the 
Chamber, 392— debate on the address, ih. 
et seq. —division in favour of government, 
394— fortifications of Paris continued, ib. 
—Soult’s view with regard to these, 395— 
state of the finances, ib — treaty of Febru- 
ary 13 regarrling the East, 396— danger of 
England fmin, vi. 45 — commenu'al panic 
in, 1838, 68— cause of the decay of her co- 
lonies, 107— danger from war with, 1839, 
136— her navy, 1840, contrasted with the 
British. 137— restrictive system of, 145— 
proportion of army to population, 107— iii- 


France, contmmd. 

trigues with Zemann Shah for invasion of 
India, 210-r-alliance with Persia, 1808, 211— 
effect of the revolution in augmenting the 
danger from Russia in the East, 214 — 
alienation from England, 1841, 281— in- 
creased irritation oJ', by the Tahiti affair, 
283— consumption of sugar per head, 290— 
oiigin of the dispute regarding Tahiti, 323 
—interference of the French missionaries 
there, 324— the island taken possession of 
by her, i5.— affair of Mr PritcJiard, 825— 
aii,iustment of the matter, ib. — negotia- 
tions with England 4)n the Spanish mar- 
riugcB, 326 — prosperous condition of, 1841, 
vii. 117— great material prosperity, i6. — 
thirst for gain, 118— in creasing discontent 
among the working classes, ih. — the de- 
ficits in the revenue, 120— increasing dis- 
content, t5.— trifling subjects of debate in 
the Chambers, and serious objects of 
Thiers, ib. — objects of general thought 
and interest, 121— eausps of this diverg- 
ence, i6.— Chamber of Peers afforded no 
remedy for the evils, 122— danger of this 
state of things, 76.— mistake committed in 
the national education . 123— its irreligious 
clinractcr induced socialism, i6.— blindness 
of the government, &c., to this, 124 — cor- 
ruption the great engine of govemment, 
ib. — efforts of the liberals to discredit the 
government, Louis Blanc’s picture of 
t he country, 125— spread of socialist prin- 
ci]ilca, 126— want of an adequate currency, 
i5.— general demand for reform, ib. — feel- 
ing regarding subserviency to England, 127 
—different objects on which 4he attention 
of govemment was set, fb— position and 
movements of the clergy, ih. — speech of 
Arago on reform, ib. — answer of Thiers, 
129 — succession of reform banquets, 130— 
Uanquet at Cluitillon, 131— growing ira^ 
portance of the question of wages, ib. — 
speech of Arago on it, 132 et seq.-com- 
menremeut of combination and riot in 
Paris, 133— riots in 1840, ?&.— measures of 
government to suppress them, 134— their 
causes, ih. — effect of the general nionet.iiry 
crisis, 135— failure of the attempt to form 
private railway lines, ib.— the government 
bikes them, ib.— state of the rninnces in 
consequence, 136 et seq —untoward com- 
niencemcut of the Guizot ministry, 137 — 
treaties with ]<liiglaiid regarding the slave 
trade, ib.— treaty of Dec. 1841 with the 
allied powers, 138 — indignation excited by 
this treaty. 139— interdiction of the Polish 
banquet, 140— publication of letters as- 
cribed to Louis Philippe, ib.— prosecutions 
against the imblishcrs of these, 141— ambi- 
guity regarding their authorship, 142— de- 
bate on reform, and its refusal, 143— law 
on literary jiroperty, ib.— first step in fa- 
vour of free trade, 144— disastrous state of 
the finances, 145— proposed new valuation, 
146 — discontent excited by it, ib. — trou- 
bles at Toulouse, 147 — death of Gamier 
Pagh.s, and election of Ledru-Rollin, 148— 
his trial and acquittal, ib.— attempted as- 
sassination of the Duke of Orleans, Ac., 
ib. — doctrine of moral complicity, 149 
— debate on reform in the eouncil of 
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state, 149— movement in its favour in 
the Chamber, 160 — debate on it, ih. et 
extension of the railway system, 164 
— close of the session and new elections, 
i&.— death of the Due d’Orleans, 166— divi- 
sion of parties on the regency'qiiestion, 166 
—debate on it, ib. et ser/.— sketches of lead- 
ing men, 169 et seq. — corruption of ministe- 
rial majority, 164 et 8Kq . — demoralisation 
of the National Guard, 165— resume of 
state at this time, 166 — the war in Algmia, 
1840 8, 167 et eeg.— differences and rupture 
with Marocco, 182— treaty, 1S7— true value 
of Algeria to, 189 — her occupation of it, and 
the British of India, 190— change in external 
policy of, during the last years of Louis 
Philippe's reign, ib. — excitement on affair 
of Otaheite, 191— pacific views of the king 
and Guizot, iA— violence of the public 
journals, 192 — affkir of the university, 193 
et seq . — decision of the Chamber, lO^ne- 
gotiations with Rome, and ordounance 
against the Jestiits, 195— effect of these 
measures, ih. — ^treaty regarding right of 
search for slaves, 196— exciteinent in, on 
annexation of Cracow, 203— enibarrass- 
iiieiit of the goveinment on the Polish 
question, 204- -renewed attempt to assas- 
sinate the king, 206— escape of Louis Na- 
poleon from Ham, 206 — marriage of the 
Due de Bordeaux, 207— last election under 
Louis Philippe, i6.— the Spanish mar- 
riages, 208 et seq.— danger to England of 
alliance with Bpain, 209 — proposals foi 
double marriage from Bpniu, 210— further 
conferences, 211 et scg.— the marriages con- 
tracted, 2Mfc-coldueHS in consequence with 
Great Bnwnn, ib. — ^its effects, 217 — who 
was to hlame in them ? 218— efiects of this 
disunion on Poland, 331— class from which 
the army is drawn in, 233— army of, 1846, 
234— navy, 236— details of her aniiy, ^6 
note — expansion of her paper currency, 283 
—miles of railway in, 290 note— elfccts of 
the monetary crisis in England on, 303 — 
change in distribution of population, 315— 
increased protective system, 324 — exjioiis 
and imports with, 324 note— couiiiamlive 
exports of, and those of England, ‘&c., 326 
note— differences on treaty of Utrecht, 332 — 
cordiality before the marriages, 333- disac- 
cord with England regJiV'Ung Greece, 334 — 
disunion with England regai'ding Portugal 
and La Plato, 336 — measures and policy of, 
in the Papal States, 342— policy toward 
Switzerland, 861— supports the Swiss con- 
Ber\'atives, 356— a'party to the projiosed 
league against England, 360— causes of her 
different policy and that of England in 
1847, S61 — the completeness of the revolu- 
tion In, ib —internal state in end of 1847, 
362— the Prince de Joinville’s letter, ib. — 
vievfs of the king, 863 — deficient crops of 
1845 and 1846, 364— potato failure, 1846, 
and monetaiy crisis, ib — flnincial state of, 
1847, and great loan, 365— eiilaiged issues 
of Iwnk notes, ib. — currency, 1846-7, 366 
note— corruption in the government de- 
partments, 366— events which brought it to 
fight, 367— further scandals, trials of Teste, 
&c., 363— the murder of the Duchess de 


France, continued. 

Praslin, 309— use made of these abuses by 
the revolutionists, 370— cry for reform, ib. 
— di^.ontent of the National Guard, 371 — 
coalition against^ government, and meas- 
ures agi'eed on, ib.— commencement, Ac., 
of the banquet agitation, 873— efforts of the 
liberals to keep back the socialists, 374— 
Lamartine's views, 375— decline of the ban- 
quet agitation, ib.— meeting of Chaiubei-s, 
and kinjg's speech, 376— discussion on ad- 
dress, ib. et seq. — last budget of Louis 
Philippe, 381— division on address, ib. — 
opposition resolve on a banquet, 382— agi- 
tation in Paris, 383— death of the Princess 
Adelaide, ib.— preparations forbanouct, ib. 
—and for the procession, 384 — diflicultie.s 
Togardiirg it, ib.— decision of the liberal 
chiefs against it, 386— strength of the re- 
publicans, 386— Ibrces and measures of g(i- 
vemment, ib.— aspect of tlie people, 387 — 
policy of the National Guard, ib. — ^Ihey in 
efi'ect join the insurgents, 388— coiistenia- 
tion at the palace, 389— Guizot resigns, ib. 
— its reception, 390— catastrophe in front 
of his house, 391 — the dead bodies paraded, 
ih. — Thiers sent for, ib. — agitation during 
the night, 392 — suc(‘cks of Marshal Bu- 
geaud, ib. — the troops withdrawn, 393 — 
effects of this concession, ib.— abandon- 
ment of the Palais Royal, 394— last hours 
of tiic monarchy, ib.— the king abdicates, 
305— his flight, and proceedings of the gene- 
ral.**, 396— escape of tbe royal family, 397— 
heroism of the Duchesse d’Orlcaus, ib — 
opinion in the Chamber, 398— treschery of 
Lamartino, ib. — entry of tlie Duchesse 
d’Orlcans into the Chamber, ib. — she is re- 
fused a hearing, and compelled to retire, 
*399 — nomination of provisional goveni- 
ment, 400— and of another, and proclama- 
tion of republic, tb. — portrait of tlie revo- 
lutionists, 401 — escape of the DuchBB^>e 
d’Orlcans, Ac. , ib. — causes of the revolution , 
402 et seq. — analogy between the n' volu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848, viiL 1— discontent 
with rule of middle clas.s, ib.— first acts of 
}>rovisional government, 2— disorders roun d 
P.aris, 3— confusion, Ac , at the Hotel de 
Ville, ih. — cares of the goveniinent, ib.— di.- - 
orders in Parts, 4 — conduct of Lamartine 
with regard to the Drapeau Rouge, 5— in- 
stitution of Garde Mobile and volunteers, 
ib. — decrees against ex-ministers, ib — re- 
opening of clubs, Ac., 6— ]iro8trat,ion of 
credit, and fonnation of Ateliers Nation - 
mix, ib —their origin, 7— principles of the 
Socialists, 8— absence of religious jealousy, 

10 — socialist demands of working classes, 

11— acts against free trade, and expulsion 
of English workmen, ih — financial crisis, 
and resignation of the finance minister, 12 
— state of the bank, ib. — suspension of 
cash iiayments, 13 et seq . —state of finances, 
14 — indirect taxes taken off', and additions 
to direct, 16 — ^indignation at this, 16— de- 
cree convoking the Assembly, ih. — ^it post- 
])oned, 17 — Ledru Rollin's circular to 
electors, ib.— and Carnot’s, IS — ^ft^sh meas- 
ures of intimidation, 19 — abolition of pun- 
ishment of death for iiolitical offences, ib. 
—Lamartine’s foreign circular, 20— his au< 
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ewer to Irish deputation. 21~dlsoTdeTB In 
Lyon8..&c.. 22oreceptlon of revolution in 
Algeria. 23^ttempt to revolutionise Bel- 
gium, i6.— declara^n ^ Poles. i&.— mili- 
tary preparations. '2ii*jjtsii8penBion of cash 
payments by saving hralkB.t& — recognition 
of the republic by United States and 
Great Britain, ih.— n^ blrcular of Ledru 
Rollin, 25— efforts to control the elections, 
26— dissolution of flank cumpuiiius of the 
National Guard, 27— republican demonstra- 
tion, 28 Atieq . — repulse of requisitionists, 
29— elections, 30— prejiaratioiis for revolt, 
ib.— consTiiracy against Ledru Rollin, ib — 
insurrection at Fans, and its suppression, 
31 et «£(/.- disorders at Rouen, Ac., 32 — 
great review iii Paris, ib. — ^the ele<;tions, ib. 
— first meeting of the Assembly, 34— ap- 
pointment of executive commiiiiiDU, 35 — 
discontent of the Socialists, Sfl^ivision 
between them and the Asseml^, ib.— in-* 
Burrection of May 15, 37 et s^^i-Hmeasurcs 
winch followed its suppression, 89 — subse- 
quent procueUings of Assembly, 40— agita- 
tion in favour of Louis Napoleon, ib. — in- 
c.rcHsing conservatism of electors, and 
weakness of govei’ninent, 41 — state of iiii- 
ances, ib —insurrection of Juno, 42 etseg. 
— Cavaiguac dictator, 45— toriiiination of 
insurrection, 43— its results, 49— disturb- 
ances in provinces, 50— first measures of 
Cavaigfiae^s government, 61 — the revolu- 
tionists imnislied each other, 52— enibar- 
ittssinent of flic finances, 53— inquiry on 
the revolts, ib.— violence of Proudhon, 54 
— I'epressive inensurcs, 65— proposed ns- 
sesHiiieut of income, ib.— discussion on cun- 
stilution, 66 et constitution adopted, 
60— rcnewe<l club agitation, 61— return of 
Louis Napoleon, and his entry into the As- 
scmhly, lb.— renewed banquet agitation, 62 
—contest f»)r the presideiicy, ib.— ciiibai-- 
rassnient from events at Home, 66— election 
of president, ib -ministry, 67— state of 
fi nances, ib. — failure of indirect taxes and 
imposts, ib. — efiects of revolution on uni- 
versal suffrage, 68— elfects of the revolution 
upon Italy, 70 — revolutionary attempt on 
Savoy from, 83— protest by, against the 
Austrian occupation of Bologna, 107 — ^thc 
minister of, opposes resumption of hostili- 
ties by Sardinia, 111 — negotiates the ar- 
mistice, 120— intervention of, at Leglrorn, 
123-^si8tance to the Sicilians from, 124 
—the government resolve to attack Rome, 
127 et aeq. — intervention of, in favour of 
the Italian revolutionists, 133— invasion of 
Bidgiiim ftxiin, and its defeat, 146— sides 
with England regarding the Hungarian re- 
fugees, 318— rmrt taken by, in the af- 
fair of Don Pacifleo, ib. — danger of war 
with, 319— naval stienttli of, 1850, 320- the 
representative of, at Wellington’s funeral, 
329— state of government after the election 
of the presidoDt, 331 — ^formation of army of 
the Alps, ib.— divisions and changc.s in cab- 
inet, 332— appointment of vice-president, 
ib.— state of finances, and debate on salt 
duties, 333— increased duty on successinns, 
ib. — financial state, 1848 and 1849, 334 — 
laws regarding prison labour, ib.— meas- 


France, continued. 

ures on primary education and the conn- 
cll of state, 885— reaction against the re- 
volution and the Assembly, ib.— proposed 
dissolution of the latter, 336— conspi- 
racy of January 29, 337 — the general 
election in May, 338 — meeting of the 
Assembly, ib. — insurrectiou of June, 389 
et eeg.— flight of the Radicals, and repres- 
sive measures of government, 340 — re- 
volt in Lyons, ib. — cliange of minlstei's, 

t il— impression made by this, ib.— meas- 
res of Louis Napoleon, 842 — election in 
Paris, 343 — its eflects, tb. — meeting of 
Louis Napoleon with the electors, tb. — ^new 
law on electoral rights, 844— etfect of it, 
ib.— hostile spirit of the Assembly, 345— 
jiresident’s tour in the provinces, ib.— par-' 
liainehtaiy coalition against him. 340 — 
rnptwe between president and Changar- 
nier, 347— opening of new se.i8ion of As- 
seibbly, ib. —rujitiire between it and the 
president, 348— violent proceedings in it, 
%b. — hostile vote against him, 349 — change 
of ministiy and exhuuKtiim of parties, ib. — 
new iiiinistry, 350— revision of constitu- 
tion, ib.— the president and Cavaignac on 
it, 351— vote against revision of constitu- 
tion, and prorogation of Assembly, ib.— 
state of paitics and change of ministry, ib. 
—opening of session, 352— motion on quses- 
toi-s, ib.— it rejected, 353— views of lead- 
ers, ib. — military meeting, 354— conspi- 
racy in Assembly, ib. — preparations lor 
coup d’btat, ib. — president’s proclama- 
tion, 355— dispersion of National Assem- 
bly, 356 — combat in Paris, ib. — major- 
ity for Louis Napoleon, S5|^flnal results 
of the great convulsion iV; 358 ct aeq. 
— diminished increase in population of, 
861. 

France, Isle of, residence, &c., of ViUile in, 
•ii. 220 note. 

Franchise, peculiar, established in France 
and England by the revolution of 1830, i 
4— the, change in, in Fraiiec, and efTccts of 
it, 271— its deiiioc.ratic basis, 272 — os de- 
fined by the Spanish constitution of 1812, 
327— in France under the Restoration, iii. 
166, 176— influence of tlie low, in Ireland, 

. 269— terms of, as arranged for the reform 
bill, iv. 15— admission of tenants-at-will 
to, 38 -settlement of, in Ireland by the re- 
form bill, 56— as regulated by constitution 
of 1830 in France, 99— deinuiids of Lafay- 
ette regarding, 127 — lowering of, under 
Jjouis Philippe, 144— eflects of this, 882— 
commencenient of agitation for lowering 
Uie, in France, v. 872— proposed reduction 
of, in Ireland, vi. 141 — extension of, in 
Belgium, 1848, viii. 140— Holland, by con- 
stitution of 1848, 148— the Prussian, by 
constitution of 1848. 153, 172— new form 
of, in Prussia, 186— in Hungary, 207— the 
proposed, in Austria, ib. — bill lowering 
the, in Ireland, 320. 

Francis If., the emperor, a party to the Holy 
Alliance, i. Ill— arrival of, at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 298— at the Congress of Troppau, ii. 
36— at that of Lnybncili, 37— measures of, 
against the Piedmontese insui^nts, 41 — 
recogiiitidn of Louis Philippe by, Iv. 102— 
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Francis II., the emperor, continved. 
at the Congress of Muntz-Graetz, 864— 
death of, 244. 

Francis Joseph, accession of, viii. 288 — pro- 
clamation 'by^ <6.— declared Viceroy of Bo- 
hemia, 204" joins the army, 206. 

Francis, Sir Philip, death and character of, 
i. 185. 

Francisco, don, marriage of, to the Queen of 
Spain, vii. 210— alienation of the queen 
from, 336. 

Francois, general, during the insurrection'of 
June, viii. 46. 

Fiunkfort-on-tlie-Maine, contributions from 
France to, i 109 note— population of, iv. 258 
— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note — 
fixed as the mecting-placo of the Germanic*. 
Diet, iv. 217 — representation of, in the 
I)ict^ 46. note— jMipulatioii and mjOitary 
contingent, 216 note— jirogi-eas of, since 
the peace, 220— suppression of newspaper 
in, 239— riot in, and its occiqiation by the 
Austrians, 210— u member of the Zollve- 
rein, 242— fresh riot in, and placed under 
martial law, 243— society for liberty of the 
press at, 363— outbreak at, *6.— statistics 
of, viii. 140 note — excitement in, on the 
French revolution or 1848, 149— meeting of 
the Germanic Diet at, 1. 'if)— outbreak in, 

^ 174— accepts the Germanic constitution of 
1848, 181 — removal of National Assembly 
from, 182- -meeting of the old Diet at", 191. 

Franklin, Dr, intimacy of Huskisson with, 
iii. 227 note — and the Maine boundary 
question, vi. 319. 

Franks, colonel, at Goojer t, vii. 105. 

Fraser, captain, wounded at Purwanduriah, 
vi. 244. • 

Frazer’s Magazine, i. 236— opposes the reform 
bill, iv. 36. 

Fraud, universality of, among functionaries 
in Russia, ii. 27 et 

Frauds, extension of facilities for, during 
railway mania, vi. 338 

Frayssenous, count, ni)pointe.d to ministry 
of ecclesiastical ntfairs, ii. 311, iii. 75. 

Frederick VII., accession of, in Denmark, 
viii. 156 — ^liis views on the {Schleswig ques- 
tion, 46. — jirutcsts against ilie Pinssiun 
invasion, 158— armistice, 161. 

Frederick, prince, at Vicenza, viii. 96. 

Froderick, prince, receives the command 
against Brussels, iv. 113— his attack on it, 
46.— defeated, and retreats to Autwerj), 114. 

Frederick, j»rincc, heads the Schleswig re- 
volt, viii. 167. 

Frederick, general, wounded during the re- 
volt at St Petersburg, ii 62. 

Frederick William, King of the Netherlands, 
negotiations of the insurgents with, iv. 112 
—his speech on opening llie Chunibers, 46. 
— his dethronement declared in Brussels, 
114— resolution of, to withstand the ces- 
sion of Luxembourg, 150— protests again.st 
its cession, 151— declares war, 162— forces 
under, 153— successes of, 46.— armistice 
concluded on tlie intervention of the 
Fi-ench, 164— advantages gained by him, 
155.— Sfg Holland. 

Froderick William^ II. and Chateaubriand, 

' anecdote of, ii. 217 note. 

Frederick William III., a party to the Holy 


Alliance, 1. Ill— arrival of, at Alx-la-Cha- 
pelle, 298— interview between, and Alex- 
ander, ii. S3— recognition of Louis Philippe 
by, iv. 102 — at Congress of Munsehengmtz, 
241 — death of, 248— hAa testament, 46. note. 

Frederick William IV,., accession of, and his 
fimt acts, iv. 248-fbis answer to the de- 
mand for a coifstitutioii, 249— speech of. 
on the inauguration of the cutticdral of 
Cologne, 251— at the general meeting of 
estates, 46. — his speech on dismissing 
them, 252— concessions of, 46 —declines to 
interfere against the puritan party, 253— 
visit of Queen Victoria to, 2.54 and note- 
measures of, to (^alm tiic religious excite- 
ment of 1846, 254— speech of, on opening 
tlio*8tates-general, i6,— at the Congress of 
Miintz-Gnietz, 364— procta'mation by, 1848, 
viii 169— yields to the demands of the 
liboralB/451— new constitution, 153 et scg. 
— chan^ in views of, 163— jiroclamation re- 
garding #oaen, and insnrrectidn there, 164 
— measifrea to arrest the revolution, 166 
— appoints Wrnngcl to command of the 
troops, 46. — ciiangc of ministry, 167 — 
fuitlier measures, 168— dissolves the As- 
sembly, 170— his victoiy, 371— new consti- 
tution, 172 — address to the troops, 46. — 
the im])cri:il crown ofleied to, 179 — ^he re- 
fuses it, 180— note from Austria to, tb. — 
the smaller states urge him to accept the 
imperial crown, ISl — dissolves the new 
Chamber, 186 — new electoral law, 46. — 
speech to new Chamber, 187— attempt to 
assassin.ate, 188— views of, at the Warsaw 
conference, 189. 

Frederick William, iirincc, at the Congress 
of Tropjuiu, ii. 36 

JFrederick William of Hes.se-Cnasel, made co- 
regent with his brother, iv. 136. 

Frcdericia, defeats of tJic Prussians at, viii. 
192. 

Frederickstadt, bombardment of, viii. 195. 

Free Bauds, attack on Lucerne by the, vii. 
8.53. 

Free cities, the, effect of the act of the Gcr- 
inanic Diet on, iv. 233. 

Free corps, the, in tlie Tyrol, viii 85— their 
defeat, 46. 

Free countries, character stamped on litera- 
ture of, iv. 266. 

Free Kirk movement, the, in Scotland, vl 85 
et eflects of it, 86 etiipti. 

Free -labour sugar, proposed reduction of 
duties on, vi. 328— reduction of duty on, 
1845, 343. 

Free jiress; alleged danger to the crown from, 
Iv. 25. 

Free trade, the tnie authors of, i. 28 — 
Brougham on, 171 — doctrine of, lirst 
broached in parliament, ii. 168— applica- 
tions of, to raw material, iii. 244 — further 
measures toward, 1825, 260 — I’cmote cause 
of, 293— arguments for tlie axipliention of, 
to corn, 301— eflects of reform in inducing, 
362— its effects on Irolaml, 46.— influence 
of, on the Toiy landholders, 367— motion 
by Mr Hunt against, iv. 47 — establish- 
ment of, among the states of Germany, 236 
— internal, established in Prussia, 237 — 
effrets of establishment of, on Canada, vl 

' 106— declaration of Peel a^ns^ 1841, 142 
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Free trade, eontinutd. 

—and o| Palmerston in favour of, 144—ex- 
citement in favour ^ 1641, 147-— Fed's 
cliange of view on, 27^,fl]»t steps to, as 
regards sugar, 328— argumsttia of the sup- 
porters of 1845, 854— atAlieation of, to i 
grain inevitable, 356— con^ct of the Irish 
members In supporting, and its effects on | 
Ireland, 883— its adoption inevitable, 386 
— ^vast results of introduction of, vii. 219 — 
alleged effect of, in iiroduciug the crisis of 
1847, 283— and fettered currency, dangers 
of, 304, 305— the , monetary crisis of 1847 
due to them, 304, 809— taltimate effects of, 
irrespective of the (mrren<*y, 311— com- 
mendament of national dedine with, 315— 
at first induces chea]) and ultimately dear 
food, ib. f— was forced upon Sir U. Peel, 
821— effects of it on national progress and 
independence, 322— its dfeds to ne Judged 
iiefore 1852, 325 — first step towaird, in 
Franco, f44— Hjiproaches to, itt Tuscany, 
340— acts of the provisional government of 
France against, viii. 11— necessity for its 
universal extension, 284 — effects of, on 
prices and iinports of grain, 287 — t‘ffects of, 
on price of foreign giaiii, 204 — motion in 
parliament on, 297 rt aeq. — its effects, how 
moditled, 300— cry for, induced by rise of 
prices, 362.— »Sfe also Com laws. 

Free-trade measures, influence of the, as re- 
gards the depopulation of Ireland, vii. 249. 

Free-trade policy, results, of the iutroduciiuu 
of, in Great Britain, i. 5. 

Free-trade system, danger arising from the, 
in Great Britain, i. 15— -effects of the intro- 
duction of, on lluBsia, ii. 28— ooiumeiice- 
ment of the, iil. 237— arguments in its 
favour, ib. ef aeq. — indication thus afiorded 
of growth of commercial jjlass, 239— argu- 
ments Against it, ih . — its results as shown 
by experienee, 211— introdueed wilh refe- 
Tcnco to silk trade, 242 — influence of, 
in leading to repeal of the corn laws, vi. 
381— influence of the, on British shipping, 
viii. 292 and note. 

Free-traders, the, arguments of, on the agri- 
cultural distress question, 11. 171 et aeq — 
advocate the abandonment of the colonies, 
K 72 — exultation of, on Sir R. reel’s 
xneasure, vi. 366 — o]>pose the Irish eot*r- 
clon bill, $77— oppose Mr Fiulden’s factory 
bill, vii. 269— attitude of, 1852, viii. 296— 
tlieir arguments, 297. 

Freedom, disastrous eflbcts of the revolution 
of 1848 on, i. 12— sympathy in England 
with aU struggles for, ii. 254— iiitluchce of 
the passion for, in promoting the disper- 
sion of man, 317— eflccts of the treason 6t 
the .French tmops to Charles X. on the 
cause of, iii. 162— amount of, in France 
under the restoration, 165— the desire of, 
not the spring of the revolution, 167— in- 
fluence of religion on, in England, 169— 
effects of the murder of Kotzebue on, iv. 
229— effect of the act of the Gcimaiijc con- 
federacy on, 233 — ultimate effect of the 
Prussian refbrms on, 237 — effect of the 
French revolution in checking it in Ger- 
many, t&.— effect of the revolutionary war 
in increasing the passion for, in Germany, 
257— and of general education, i5.— effects 


of the Germanic confederacy on the pro- 
gress of, 263— causes which stiipwrecked it 
m Germany, 264— class government de- 
stroctive of, 382— effects of long-continued, 
in England, v. 33— cauaes of the failure of 
the efforts of, in Germany, 1848, viii. 197 et 
sp 7 .— final results of French revolution to, 
358 et ser/.— over-estimate of capacity of 
nations iur, 867.<<ip£ee also Liberty. 

Freedom of corporAtloiis, abolition of, vl. 4. 

Freedom of tlie press, partial restoration of 
the, in France, i. 92— demands of the es- 
tates of Prussia for, iv. 253— society for 
establishing, in France, 873 — establish- 
ment of, in India, vi. 206— reflections on 
It, ib.—See also Press. 

Fn^dom of thought, passion for, in France, 

^P^holda, number and value of, in Ireland, 
lit. 269 and note— multiplication of small, 
there, 335. 

Freeinantle, Sir T., Secretary of Treasury, 
1841, vi. 2S0 note. 

Freemasons, democratic tendency of the, in 
Spain, i. 368 — conspiracy hi‘adod in Poland 
by the, iii, 10— cruelties against, in Spain, 
V. 99. 

Fn^emaBon.H* societies, suppression of, in 
Russia, ii. 46. 

Freemen, proposed extinction of the, vi. 6— 
aigumcnts against it, ib.— it prevented by 
the Lords, viii. 

Freili^th, the poems of, iv. 279. 

Frendi, the, changeable disposition, Ac., of, 
i. 83 — their systeni of government in 
Egs'pt, v. 243— their Hiatiunary condition 
in Lower Conoda, vi. 323. 

French drama, character of, ift 296. 

French legion, the, in Spain, v. 192. 

French missionaries, proceedings and inter- 
ference of, Taliiti, vi 324. 

Freiicli nobility, contrast between their con- 
duct and that of the English, v. 3. 

French officers, large employment of, by 
Runjeot Singh, vi. 218. 

French party, majority obtained by the, in 
the Canadian Assumbly, vi. 106. 

Fi’cnch and German philosophy, contrast be- 
tween, iv. 291. 

French physicians, heroism of, during the 
yellow fever at Bnreeluna, ii. 237. 

French propagandists, efforts of the, in 
Switzerland and Italy, iv. 363. 

French Revolution, the, completion of its 
first drama, i. 1— opening of the second, 
ib.— the true authors of, 28— Earl Grey's 
defence of, iv. 4— its influence on the reform 
question, 26 — the reform bill a result of 
it, 57— objects to which directed, 80— its 
failure, 81— results of its infidelity, v. 342 
-its final results, viii. 358 et aeq. 

French Revolution of 1830, causes which 
pi-edisposed to, i. 3— its influence on Great 
Britain, ih -influence of It on the elec- 
tions of 1830 in England, iii. 388, 393— the 
royal speech on it, 399— impetus to the re- 
form passion given by ii, iv. 65— objects 
to which directed, 81— Influence of it in 
Belgium, 110— and in Germany, 115— re- 
view of its influence, 419— its influence on 
the revenue, 137— Casiniir Perier on it, 145 
influence of It on the nobility, 167-Hind in 
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French Revolution of 1830, continwd. Froe'bel, M., vili 232. 

Poland, 176— groat effect of, in checking Frollet, a t<!ierilla ladder, y. 07. ‘ 
fteedom in Germany, 237— its disastrona Frome, member giv4n to, iv. 21 note, 
effects there, 260— its effects on the'^ondi* Frondeville, 1|]w marquis do, on the law 
tion and morals of the working classes. against sedltims cries, i. 121. 

804— its results to, 1834, 881— change fir Frost. Mr JohlLjhe leader of the Chartists at 
the worst it had induted, 382— error of the IJewport, vl 88— his trial and sentence, ib. 
liberal explanation of this, ib. — how it — his conduct on returning iruiu transpor 
failed, ib.— schism indued between pro- tation, 84 note. 

prietors and proletaireB,l88— its effect in Frost, severity of the, in Great Britain, 183& 
Portugal, V. 125 et seq. — influence of it in vi. 63. 

Switzerland, vii. 851— disappointment from Fullerton, lord, supports right of able-bodied 
it, 862— analogy between, and 1848, viii. 1. poor to relief, vl .851 ncffe. 

French Revolution of 1848, the, i. 9 ef seq.— Pulton, first appliOl^n of steam to naviga- 
its effects in Europe, 9.— effects of it on tion by, i. 215 not®. 

Great Britain, in aggravating the monetary Funds, the, rise of, in 1817 and 1818, i. 174— 
crisis, vii. 2S7 — diminished exportg^to,, fall in, on the resumption of cash pay- 
1846-9, ib. note— on the Glasgow oufSbraOC inents, it 145— redu(3tiuii of the five per 
of 1848, 294— and in Germany, viii. 137, J46, ^ cents, 29(h-prlce of, 1824, iii. 223— rcduc- 
148— effects of the news of, in Vienna, 199 tion of the four per cents, ib.— high price 

— ill Hungary and Boliomiu, 203 et seq. of, 169^'S^ — fall in, 1825, 204— reduction 

French Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, increase of the font per cents, 1830. 383— transfers 

of Russia from, i. 7. in, proposed duty on, iv. 15 note— the 

French silks, cheapness, &e . , of, iii. 242. French, fall in, after the revolution of 

French wines, reduction of duties on, 1825, 1830, 129, 139— rise in, after suppression 

iii. 257. of revolt of St Mori, 341<*-and in 1836, v. 

Frere, ensign, at the assault of Ohuznoe, vi. 304 — ^x'otes of Chambers on reduction of 

236 note. interest on, 1837, 345— rise in. 1838, 847— 

Freyre, general, measures of, against the in- 1837-41, 348 note— fall of, during the East- 

suigents at Cadiz, i. 347— proceedings of, ern crisis, 388— the English, rise in, 1834, 

at Cadiz, 351— conspiracy under, in Portu- 405— reduction of the four per cents, ib. — 

gal in 1817, 359. rise in, on announcement of the income 

Fnbouig, society for liberty of the press at, tax, vi. 297— liigli rate of tlie British, 1844, 

iv. 363— protest by, against the suppres- and conversion of the three and a half per 

'Sion of the convents, vii. 353— a member cents, 326— fall in, 1847, vii. 261— iiivest- 

of the Sunderbund, 354— capture of, by the ments of the em)»eror of Russia in, 275— 

revolutionists, 358. continued fall, 1847, 276— lossen on, during 

Fridriebs, colonel, operations under, iii. 42. crisis of 1847, 286— fall of, in Pans, 1848, 

Friends of the Constitution, society of the, viii. 6. 

in Spain, ii 2.39. Fundholdera, Mr Attwood on the position 

Friends of Ireland, tlie society of, iii. 394 — of the, v. 29. 

put down iiy iiroclaiiiathm, ib. Fusseli, a Chartist, trial and sentence of, vU. 

Frlmont, general, operations of, against the 300. 
revolution at Naples, ii.' 40— suppression Futteli Jung, accession of, in Affghanistan, 
of insurrection in Bologna by, iv. 133. vii. 36— his dethronement and fliglit to the 

Frioce, M- do, the writings of, i. 275. English, 39 note— brief sovereignty of, 45. 

Frith, niqior, in battle before Proiiie, vi. 190 Futteh Khun, treachery and death of, vL 
—at battle of MiUoon, 191. 216. 


G 

Gaeta, flight of the Pope to, viii. 109. Gallois, general, operations under, in AfHcOy 

Gage, Sir W., a lord of the admiralty, 1841, v. 371. 

vi. 280 note. Galiaiio, a member of the Cortes of 1822, ii. 

Gagem, M. von, viii. 165— president of tlic 240 — moves the deposition of the king, 

Diet, 161, 103 — ministry of, 176 — conduct 291. 

towards Austria, 178. Galicia, insurrection in, i. 848 — ^royalist re- 

‘Gagem, general von, murder of, viii. 161. volt in, 1820, 353, ii. 2.39, 243— reception of 

Gain, passion for, in France, 1838, vi. 847, Uie decroeoguinstthc priests in, i. 357— cxin- 

vii. 118 — its effects on literature and tlie tmued civil war in, li. 293— Carlist revolt 

press, 348— absorbing passion for, dunug in, v. 108- expedition of Gomez into, 299. 

railway mania, vi. 336. Galicia (Austrian Poland), ses Oallicio. 

Galata, the suburb of, ii. 335 — great lire at, Oalletti, a Roman revolutionist, viii. 109. 
305— school for Franks established at, v. Gal]ey-BlvoB> liboratioii of, by the Palermo 
268. revolutfonists, i. 366— revolt of, at Givita 

Galatz, exports of grain from, ii. 327— revolt Vecchia, 369. 

of the Greeks and massacre of the Turks at, Gallicia, defensive preparatinns of A nstria in, 
363— defeat of the Greek insurgeiits at, 370 iv. 134— spread of the secret societies to, 

— captuie of, by the Russians, ill 15. 176— preparations of Austria in. 1831, 183 

VOL. VIII. 2 F 
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Gallicia, continued. 

-ostatlsticB of. IdO— retreat of Dwenlckl 
into. 202— and of the Fodollan insurgents, 
ttieir disarming there. 212— state of, 
under Austria, 1846. vli. 107— disputes 
about the corv^es, 108— spread of sociiwni, 
ih— injurious influence of the Jews. Wd— 
and of the disbanded eoldiers, tb.— tlie in- 
surrection in, 200 et «ea.— its horrors, 201. 

Gallipoli, population of, il. 3S1 note. 

Gallitsin, rrince Alexander, ii. 67. 

Galloway, major-general, at the siege of 
Bhurtpore, vi. 197. 

Galway, the famine of 1823 in, ii. 195 note- 
disturbances in, 1831, iv. 36 — increase of, 
since the Union, V. 62 note— proposed nm- 
niclpal refornji of, vi. 20— proclaimed in 
1848, vil. SOI. 

Gambaloita, combat at, viii. 105. 

Gambolo, defeat of the Sardinians at. viii. 

110 . 

Game laws, the, as a source of crime, 1. 201. 

Gamelle, secret society (jailed, iv. 373 note. 

Gand^ia, capture of, by the Itussians, ii. 340. 

Ganges Canal, the, vii. 108 note. 

Gantheaunio, admiral, made member of 
Chamber of Teers, i. 94. 

Garabats, the. in Algeria, iv. 3G7. 

Garay, Don Martin do, heads revolt in Na- 
varre, i. S40. 

Garcia, Don Basilio, Carliat expedition un- 
der, v. 205 — successes of, 224 — defeated 
and his forces dispersed, ib.— captures Al- 
maden, 225— execution of, 230. 

Garde Mobile, institution of the, viii. 5— on 
the revolt of March, 81— during the revolt 
of 15th May, 87— during tho insurrection of 
June, 44-2.cruelty of the insurgents of Juno 
to, 49— di.scuntent of, 337. 

Garibaldi, forces under, viii. 105— incursion 
of, into Lombardy, and its defeat, 107 — ^re- 
turn of, to Borne, 110— heads the insur- 
gents at Borne, 126— moves against the I 
Neapolitans, 128— defensive preimrations, 
129— his flight, 130 note— dispersion of his 
bands, and his escape, 130. 

GaiTiicr Pages, see Pughs. 

Gurotti, Don Nicolas, becomes minister of 
justice, ii. 241. 

Garter, investiture of Louis Philippe with 
the, vi. 333. 

Gas, joint-stock companies for. 1825, iii. 253 
note. 

Gasco, a leader in tho Cortes of 1820, i. 355— 
becomes minister of the interior,, ii. 249. 

Gascoiguo, general, vote of, on the address, 
1830, iii. 377— returned for Liverpool, 1830, 
893— motion by, against the reform bill, iv. 
29 — ^thrown out for Liveipool, 1831, 38— his 
amendment introduced into new reform 
bill, 46. 

Gaskill. J. M.. a lord of the Treasury. 1841. 
vi. 280 note. 

Gasparin, M. de, becomes minister of inte- 
rior. V. 816 note — ^removed from that office, 
826— o^'n minister of the IntoiioT. 1839. 
860 note. 

Gasser, captain, viii. 83. 

Gossicourt, M., views of, in 1819, ii. 88. 

Gates of Derbend, pass of the, ii. 845. 

Gateshead, member given to, iv. 21 note, 

Gatton. disfranchised, iv. 20 note. J’* 


Gaugieux. M.. on the labour question, vii. 
182. 

Gaul, persistent character of the, i. 33. 

Gautier. M.. liuance minister. 1839, v. 860 
note. 

Gazan, general, dismissed from service, iii. 

Gazette de4 Cultcs, circulation of the, iii 118 
note. 

Gazette de France, the, circulation of, iii. IIS 
note— extension of sulfr'age advocated by, 
V. 372— publication of alleged letters by 
Louis Philippe in, vii. 140— prosecution of 
it for this, 141— suppression of. viii 56. 

Gazette de Prusse. the, iv. 252. 

Qefloni frigate, caxttuje of the, viii 101— re- 
jcaptercd, 105. 

Geisrtmr, general, forces and operations un- 
der, 1828, iii 22— defeat of, by Pucha of 
Widdiii, 29— defeats him and takes Kolofat, 
fb.— forces under, 1820, 50— measures of, 
against the Pucha of Scudra, 63— o])eratlona 
of, in Poland, iv. 192— defeats of, by Dwer- 
nicki, 194— d(?fcat of, before Warsaw, 198. 

General Association, formation of the, in Ire- 
land, vi. 25. 

Geneva, vote of, on the Jesuit question and 
the Sunderbund, vii. 354. 

Geneva, increased eonsumpt of, during rail- 
way mania, vl 340 note— proposed reduc- 
tion of duties on, 303. 

Genoa, the duke de, elected king of Sicily, 
viii 71— declines, tb.— frti’ces under, &c., 
81— besieges Pescliiera, 92— at Goito, 93-- 
operations under, 102— ut Novara. 117, 
118. 

Genoa, strength of the revolutionary spirit in, 
il 42— death of O’Connell at, vi. 310— re- 
ception of. Lord Minto at, vii. 345— demo- 
cratic excitbment in, 1848, viii, 70— insur- 
rection in, 121 — its suppression, tb. — sys- 
tem of jirison labour in, 335. 

Genoa, the, at Navanno, ii. 428, 429. 

Gentz M.. at the Congress of Troppau, ii. 
36 . 

Gentleman’s Magazine, the, i, 235. 

Geoiffeux, colonel, murder of, ji. 250. 

Gcoflr(‘y, circumstances couuectud with trial 
of, iv. 839. 

Geology, recent progress of, i. 234. 

George 111., death of, ii. 155— impression 
innde by it on the country, ib.— library of, 
presented to the nation, iii. 225. 

George IV., while prince regent, opening of 
X>aiiiaiacnt in 1817 by, i. 164— attack on 
him by the mob, 164— on Lord Sidmouth, 
ii. 152— accession of, 155— alarming illness 
of, 156— the circumstances of his marriage 
to Queen Caroline, 173— her after life, 174 
ct «C7.— he ])reBse8 for a divorce, ib. — con-* 
ditions demanded by, with regard to'tlie 
queen, 176— her trial, 177— increasing po- 
I)ularity of. and his coronation, 188— his 
appearance on the occasion, 189— visit of, 
to Ireland, ib.— visit of, to Hcotland. 1822, 
207 et seq . — speech of, on opening parlia- 
luent, 1823, 266— views of, on the Spanish 
war. 285— presentation of tho library of 
George III. to the nation by, iii. 225— his 
personal dislike to Canning, ib.— speech 
of, July 1825, 261— speech of. in parlia- 
ment, 1826, 288— opening of parliament. 
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George IV., continued. ing the Three Daye, iii. 144— the command 

and his speech, SOS— message regarding of Paris offered to, 147— appointed miniS' 

Portugal, 307— his dislike to Canning, hut ter-at-war^ 161 — secretary-at-war under 

appoints him pi’cmior, 813— new ministry, Louis Philippe, dv. 90— marshal, Secretly 

814— Goderich appointed preuiier after favours the atten^t to revolutionise Spain, 

Canning’s death, 325— the royal speech on lO^resiguation of, 124— intervention of, 

Navarino, 328 — urges decided measures In Belmum, 163, 154— force for the coer- 

against the Catholics, 839— his firmness on cion of Holland under, 843 — ^forces for the 

the subject, 340— difficulties of the minis- siege of Antwerj), 844— commencement of 

try with, on tlie Catholic question, 343 — it, .345 — its surrender, 346— becomes minis- 

nt last gives in, i6.— account of the discus- ter-at-war, v. 284— speech of, in favour of 

Hion to Lord Eldon, ib. note— his speech on ccr)noray, i6.— advocates a general amnesty, 

opening parliament, 348— reluctance of, to 285— resigns, i6.— at the last coqncil of 

the Calliolic bill after it is passed, 858— Louis Philippe, vii. 394. 

circumstauces of his consent to bring in Gerard, violence of, on his trial before the 


the hill, ib. note— royal speech of, a{; meet- 
ing of parliaihent, 1830, 375— last Aess 
and death of, 388 — his character, 389' 

— ^tho nian'iage of, to Mrs Fit;slicrbert^ vi 
42. 

George XI IL, prince of Georgia, bequest of 
his dominions to Russia by, ii. 343. 

George, a Moldavian lender, ii. 371. 

George, an American sympathiser, execution 
of, vi. 103. 

George Sand, the romances of, iii. 209. i 

Geoiges, madeniuiselle, the actress, iii. 213. 

Georges, Polignau engaged in the conspiracy 
of, iii. no. 

Gcoiges, general, forces under, 1831, iv. 153 
— successes of, ib. 

Ceoigey, general, character of, viiT 217 rt seq. 
— execution of Count Zicliy by, 224 — at 
Schweehat, 235— views of, on the prospects 
of Hungary, 240 — forces under, 241— his 
first iiiovciucnts, 242— ability of his retreat, 
243— able iiioveinents of, 244— diillcultuis 
of his retreat, 245— battle of Kapolua, 247 
etseq. — (lef'c-ats Schlick, 251 — plans and’ 
movements, — battle of'Tapio-Biscke, 
252— and of isa.sxeg, ib. et aeq . — ^inovements 
after it, 253— generous conduct of, 254 — 
division between him and Kossuth, 255 — 
his views, i6.— opposed to declaraiiou of 
indcpcndcriec, 256— relieves Komorn, and 
further successes, 258— views of, after cap- 
ture of Pesth, 26VJ— capture of 13uda, 260 - 
further successes, 261 etseq . — total forces 
of, 263, 264— op])oscd to dciiiucratic party, 
and causes of delay in opening the cam- 
paign, 264#-battle of Fered, 265— battle of 
Aez, and wounded, 207— battle of Komorn, 
268— throws Kliipka into it, and retreats, 
ib. — batile of Waitzen, ib. — proposals to 
him to capitulate, 270 — dismissed from the 
command, but restored, ib. — results of the 
campaign. i6.— ability of his movements, 
271— combat at Uorozlo, t5.— again defeat- 
ed, 277 — declared dictator, ib. — interview 
with Bern, 278— his cajiitulation, 279— par- 
doned, 281. 

Geoighakl, a leader of the insurgent Molda- 
vians, ii. 370. 

Geoigia, inteivcntion ot Peter the Great in, 
ii. 348— bequeathed to Russia, ib.— acqui- 
sition of, by Russia, iii. 2— routes from, 
into Asia Minor, 81. 

Georgia (United States), statistics of banks 
in, vi. 49 note— majonty against Van Bu- 
ren in, 59. 

Gerard, M., iU. 140, 145 notes. 

Oeraid, general, views of, in 1815, L 05— dur- 


Peers, v. 294. 

Germnus, war not natural to the, iv. 215— 
numher of, in Austrian empire, viiL 133 
note. 

German fitontier, proposed railway from Paris 
to the, vii. 154. 

German literature, Madame de Btael's criti- 
cisms on, iii. 186 — sketch of, iv. 265 et aeq. 

German tribune, suppressiou of llic, iv. 2.39. 

Gennan unity, declaration of Frederick Wil- 
liam on, iv. 251. 

Gt'rmauic Confederacy, sage constitution and 
immense strength of the, iv. 217— its inili- 
iary forces, 218— pledge of representative 
goveminents to the, 224— advuntages of, to 
the peace of Europe, 262 — its clfects on do- 
mestic peace and ti»e progress of freedom, 
263— statistics of forces of, 365 note. 

Gennanic Diet, resolution of the, regarding 
Luxemburg, iv. 134— constitution, votes, 
Arc. , ill tlie, 217 and notes— resolution of 
the, regarding iuteiiial affairs of tlie con- 
federacy, 225 — its effect in suppressing 
liberty, 226— letter of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria to, ib. — ^resolutions adopted in conse- 
quence, 227— final act of the, regaiding coii- 
Btitiitioual governments, 232— its effect, 233 
—refuses to sanction a constitution in Hol- 
stein, ih. — ^measures of, 1832, against the 
press, 239 — decree of July 5th on the sub- 
ject, \h . — various decrees of the, 1835, 244 
—death of the Emperor Francis, and cxiin- 
mnuication of his successor to, ib. — refusal 
of the, to restore the constitution of Han- 
over, 245 — influence of the constitution of 
tlie, 258 — additional restrictions on the 
press by the, 1833, 363— first proceedings 
of, on revolution of 1848, viii. 148— recon- 
struction of the old, 101. 

Germanos, the Archbishop, blockades Patrafi, 
ii. 375. 

Germany, violence of the revolution of 1848 
in, i. 9 — inerensed emigration fi-oni, 36, ii. 
28— cliaracter of the democratic attemjits 
of 1820 in, 212— sympathy with Greece in, 
421— prices of wheat in, iii. 301— state of 
political feeling in, 1830, iv. 115— disturb- 
ances in Cologne, Ac., 116 — convulsions 
over all the north, ib.— in Dresden, Leipsic, 
&C., ib.— and in Brunswick, 117— affairs of, 
1830, and precautionary measures, 134— 
defensive measures in Austria, ib.— state 
of feeling in Prussia, 135— fermentation in 
tlio lesser states, ib. — troubles in Saxony 
and Hesse -Cassel, 136 — insurrection in 
Hanover, ib.— peace necessary to, after the 
efliftB of the war, 216— inudeiation of de- 
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Germany, continued. 

manda on the peace, 216— dangers to her 
Independence on the dissolution of the 
empire, ib.— constMdon and strength of 
the confederacy, 217^1t8 military forces, 

218— peace and prosperity thus secured to, 

219— statistics, 226— splendour of capitals 
and chief cities, tb.— universal education, 
221— relations between this general educa- 
tion and crime, ib.— seeds of discontent 
arising from the general prosperity, 223— 
way in which this came about, tb.— expec- 
tatlop of liberal institutions after the peace, 
tb.— evidence from public acta regarding 
this, 224— delay in the governments in per- 

' forming these engagements, ib. — ^represen- 
tative assemblies established in Hanover, 
WUrtoniberg, and Baden, ib.— tardy pro- 
mises of the Pmssian government, 225— 
resolution of the Diet regarding internal 
affairs of the confederacy, effects of 
this, 226— effect of the Spanish and Italian 
revolutions, ib. — ^resolution of the Diet on 
the propositions of Austria, 227— supreme 
Austrcgal court, ib.— assassination of Kotze- 
bue, 228 — sensation excited by the execu- 
tion of Sand, 229— results of 'tliis to frc;e- 
dom, ib.— circular of cabinet of Berlin, ib. 
et aeq. — reflections on this picture of Ger- 
many, 231— circular of Metteniinh on the 
effects of th'e repressive measures, ib. — and 
on the Neapolitan revolution, ib.— final act 
of the confederation regarding constitu- 
tional governments, 232 — effect of this on 
the liberty of, 233— illusory edict of Pnis- 
sia regnrding provincial Diets, ib.— refusal 
of the Diet to sanction the demand of Hol- 
stein fora constitution, ib.— the constitu- 
tion of the provincial estates of Prussia by * 
edict of June 6th 1823, 234— circular on it, 
ib. — proceedings of Prussia against the 
secret societies, 235— the real value of the 
provincial estates, ib.— causes which pre- 
vented an outbreak, 236— wisdom of inter- 
nal government of Fiussia, ib. et eeq.—clSwX 
of the French revolution of 1830 in check- 
ing freedom, 237— and of the Belgian and ; 
Polish revolutions, 238 — effect of the siege 
of Antwerp, ib. — incnsures of the Diet 
a^lnst the press, 230 — decree against for- 
eign publications, ib. — sensation caused by 
these measures, 240 — ^riot in Frankfort, and 
its occupation by the Austrians, ib. — con- 
gress of sovereigns at Mimcliengratz, 241— 
establishment of the Zollverein, ib. et aeg,— 
flresh riot in Frankfort, and placing of it 
under martial law, 243— decrees of 1835 in 
the Diet, 244— death of the Emperor Fran- 
cis, and his successor's communication to 
the Diet, ib.— c-hange in public mind to- 
ward material objects, 245— the Diet re- 
fiises to restore tlie constitution of Han- 
over, tb. — dispute of Prussia with the Pope, 

246— seqipation excited by it, ib. — internal 
regulations of the Prussian government, 

247 — amnesty in Prussia, and reciprocity 
treaty with Holland, 248 — death of the 
King of Prussia, and revival of the consti- 
tution question, tb.— answer of King of 
Prussia to demand for a feonstitution, 249— 
excitement on meeting of estates of Prussia, 
ib.— extension of Zollverein, 250— great 


Germany, continued. 

system of railways in Northera, 250— pro- 
gress of constitutional ideas, 262 et aeq.— 
great religious movement in 1845, 253 — con- 
Htitutionsl progress ml845,ib.— and in 1846, 
254— increased demand forreform, 255— ses- 
sion of tiie Prussian States-general, tb.— ex- 
traordinary political state of, 266— effect 
of the revolutionary war on the two par- 
ties which divided it, ib.— increasing pas- 
sion for freedom, 257— effect of general 
education, ib.— dlfflcultles from the want 
of foreign commercial colonies, 258 — 
causes which held her together, the Diet 
and federal nnlon, ib . — effect of the pre- 
ponderance of Catholics, tb.— the army the 
expression of general opinion, 259— influ- 
ence of Russia on Prussia and the lesser 
states, tb.— influence of want of employ- 
ment In forcing men to* become govern- 
ment employes, 260— effects of the revolu- 
tions of 182i> and 1830, tb. — counteracting 
influence of these causes, 261— influence 
of these causes on literature of, 262 — 
advantages of confedemi^ to ])cace of 
Jiiuvope, tb.— effect of it on domestic peace 
and the progress of freedom, 263— causes 
which shipwrecked liberty, 264— sketch of 
litemture of, during first half of 19th cen- 
tury, 265 et aeq . — religious character of, 
and itaotigin, 263— reaction to rationalism, 
ib.— sketch of the flne arts In, 207 et eeq.— 
sculpture in, tb.— painting, 298— architec- 
ture, tb.— music, 299 et se^.— effect of re' 
cent disasters on the mind of, SOI— pro- 
gress of the cholera over, 316— increasing 
influence of Russia in, 850— memoir by 
Prussia' on state of, 1832, 362— efforts of 
the Fiencb propagandists, and revolution- 
ary ergantsiiion in, 363— class from which 
the army is drawn in, vii. 233— exports to, 
1846-9, 287 note — miles of Tiiilway in, 200 
note— agitated state of, 1848, viii. 187 — 
passions of religion and race in, tb. — differ- 
ent races in Austria, 138— prosperity in, 
during the peace, 139 — great extent of 
education in, 141 — effect of the military 
system, ib. — division of parties on the 
represmtative system in, 142 — demand 
for unity in, 144 — the Zollverein, tb. et 
«e(7.— prevalence of visionary ^Ideas in, 145 
— effects of the French revolution on, 
146— progress of revolution of 1848 in, 
148— the lesser sovereigns yield, 149— dis- 
turbances, Ac., in Prussia, 150— submis- 
sion of the king there, 151— revolution in 
Bavaria, 152— dispute between Prussia and 
the General Diet, 154 — elections for the 
latter, 155— attack on Schleswig-Holstein, 
156 et se?.— armistice there, 161— meeting 
of the Diet, and revolt in tlio south, ib.— 
new constitution, and Anihdiike John 
chosen regent, 162— composition of the 
Diet, ib. note^issatisfaction of Prussia, 
163 — Installation of the regent, tb. — 
dianges effected by the National Assem- 
bly, tb.— declaration of the Assembly on 
Prussia, 171— proceedings of the Diet and 
the regent, 173— outbreak at Frankfort, 
174— revolt in Baden, 175— debate on the 
prosecution of those implicatied, 176— in- 
creasing Jealousy of Austria, fb.— execution 
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Oermany, continued. 

of Blum, 177— breach with Austria, 178— 
influence of the clubs, I7fl— the crown of- 
fered to the King of Prussia, ib. — he de- 
clines it. 180 — views of Austria, d>. — the 
constitution accepted by the lessAr states, 
181 — its character, ib. — breach between 
the Assembly and Piussia, 182 — violent 
proceedings of the Assembly, and its dis- 
solution, ib.— insurroction in Saxony and 
Hanover, 183— and in Baden and the Pala- 
tinate, ib. — constitution agreed to by Prus- 
sia, Ac. ,185— further changes in Prussia, 186 
et tteq . — final aiTongenient of Diet and con- 
stitution, 187— state of Hesse-Cassel, and 
threatened war, 188 — intervention of Rus- 
sia, 189— the Olmutz convention, 190— final 
arrangement, 191— renewal of hostilities in 
Bchluswig-Hu^tein, ib. — final settlement 
of the question, 195— muses of the failure 
of the libeinl jnovement in, 197 — effects of 
the loyalty of the army, 198— and of the 
Prussian representation of classes, ib. — 
emigration from, 861 .— .Sm also Austria, 
Prussia, and tlie other Statoa 

Geviiudeau, views of, in 1819, ii, 88. 

Ohebel, colonel, arrest of the Mouravieflb by, 
ii. 68— his death*, ib. 

Ghent, the court, Ac., of Louis XVIII. at, 
i. 86— democratic spirit in, iv. Ill — out- 
break of the insurrection in, ib. — disonlers 
and pillage in, 113— succours to Brussels 
from, 114— Dutch party iu, 149. 

Ghilzies, insurrection of the, in AfTglianistan, 

vi. 242— defeat of the, at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, 
246— defeat of, by Col. Chambers, 247. 

Ghiresk, defeat of iiisui^eut Affghans at, vi. 
246. . , 

Gholab Singh, intrigues of,'^% Tjihore, vii. 
80— terms of treaty regarding,^, 95— resist- 
ance by the Sikhs to him, 06. 

Gliourkos, first collision with the, vi. 174 — 
the war with, ib. — their character, 176 — 
early. disasters, fb.— successes of Ochter- 
loiiy, 176 — ^further successes, and conclu- 
sion of pence, ib., 177 — destruction of regi- 
ment of, in Kohistoii, 256— at Sobraon, vii. 
94. 

Ghouras, defence of the Acropolis by, il. 398 
— slmt up there, 404— victory of, at Mara- 
thon, 408— ^'xecution of Odysseus by, 409 
--operations assigned to, in 1825, 411— be- 
sieged in the Acropolis, 1626, 424— killc.d, 
ib. 

Ohuinicolo-Kune, captured by the Russians, 
iii 47. 

Ghuznee, description of, vi. 234 — tragedy be- 
fore it, ib. — its assault and capturo, 235 et 
sc^.— results of this, 236— foix!e to occupy, 
038— the fall of, vii. 84 — rec4iptare of, by 
Nott, 42. 

Giannone, the prose of, iv. 282. 

Gibbon, the works of, prohibited in Spain, 
il 339— Guizot’s edition of his Rome, iii. 
188— the autobiogmidiy of, iv. 287. 

Gibbs, general, monument to, i. 69. 

Giberti, the abbd, influence of tlie works of, 

vii. 838. 

Gibson the sculptor, the works of, i. 262. 

Gideon, general, viii. 250. 

Gielgud, general, forces under, Iv. 197 — 
operations of, 198— at Ostroleuka, 204— 


cut off fW>m the main body, 205— throww 
himself into Lithuania, 206— defeat of, at 
Wilna, 207— retreats into Prussia, and his 
murder, tb. 

Gifford, Sir Robert, his speech in the Queen’s 
CBsd, ii. 179. - 

Gifford, Mr, editor of the Antijacohin Re- 
view, ii. 214 note. 

Gilbert, Graham, the paintings of, i 260. 

Gilbert, general, afterwards Sir 'Walter, at 
Moudkee, vii. 84 — at Ferozeshab, 85 — at 
Bubraon, 92, 93— operations of, against tbe 
Sikhs, 101 — at Chilianwallnh, 102— at Goo- 
Jerat, 105— overthrow of the AfighauB and 
capture of Attock by, 106. 

Gillespie, general, monument to, i.'69. 

Gillespie, colonel, suppression of the mutiny 
at Vellore by, a i. 173— fon'es under, against 
the Ghoorkss, 176— repulse and death of, 
ib. 

Gniy, general, i. 140— proscribed in 1815, 93 
—indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

Ginguen4, M., the works of, iii. 203. 

Girardin, Emile de, mission of, to the king, 
iii. 148— charges against the ministry by, 
vii. 868— urges the abdication of Louis Phi- 
lippic, 395— imprisomiient of, \iii. 51. 

Girarclol, lieutenant, \ in. .326 note. 

Uiigento, surrender of, to the Neapolitans, 
viil 126. 

Girod, a leader of the Canadiai^ insurgents, 
death of, vi. 91. 

Girod lie I’Ain, M., president of the Cham- 
ber, 1831, iv. 148— report hy, on the secret 
societies, v. 290— minister of Justice, 1839, 
V. 860 note. 

Gironde, dejiressed state of the vine-growers 
pf the, 1831, iv. 803. 

Gisquet, M., advocates holding the Tuileries 
in 1832, iv. 335 — measures of, after the re- 
volt of St Meri, 338, 339— disclosures on 
trial of, v. 349. 

Giuigevo, terms of treaty of Adrignople xe- 
gurding, ill 63. 

Ghulstone, Mr, on the inijiorts into Liver- 
pool, I 194— arguments of, aguiiist the Ja- 
inuica bill, vi. 115. 

Ghulstone, W. E , master of ^int, 1841, vi. 
280 note- becomes colonial secreta^, 361 
— argument-s of, for repieal of navigation 
laws, viil. 288 et sri;.— arguments of, in fa- 
vour of tree trade, 297— on Sir R Peel, 320. 

Glaiulbves, M , conversation between, and 
Lafltte, on the Duke of Orleans, iv. 85. 

Clunicre, the, a iiiauufactunng journal, iv. 
374. 

Glasgow, insurrection planned in, i. 164— 
secret society in, 165 — great meeting of 
Radicals in, i819, li. 147— fall of wages in, 
1819, 153 note — continuance of military 
training near, 1820, 160 — attempted insure 
rection in, 1820, 161— its suppression, ib. — 
effect of the repeal of the qombination 
laws in, iii. 245— distress in, 1826, 287 — pe- 
tition for government assistauee from, 
1826, 296— reform meeting at, iv. 41— vio- 
lent reform mooting at, 50 — two members 
given by refortn bill to, 56— statistics of 
voters registered in, 66 note — ratio of in- 
fant mortality in, 304 note— peculiarities 
of' cholera in, 317 note— ravages of cho- 
lera in, Y. 6 — importance of the slave) 
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Glasgow, eontinued. 

trade to, 30— the Dnrham festival at, 80— 
the elections of 1885 in, 400— addi-ess of 
the working classes of, against the Ldrds, 
vi. 13 note— banquet to Sir R. Feel at, 81 
— the great cotton-B])innera’ strike in,‘ 1837, 
74— population, crime, &c., in, 1822-86, 77 
note— anti-corn -law association formed at, 
84— results of Free Kirk movement in, 87 
note— departure of first emigrants for New 
Zealand flt}m, 125— danger of, 1842, from 
the rioters, 285— and Greenock Railway, 
parliamentary expenses of, 838 note — an- 
nual increase of ijopulation in, 341— Irish 
immigration into, during the famine, vii. 
247— the subscription for the relief of the 
Highlands in, 1847, 251— ratio of niortality 
in, 271 and note— the bankruptcies in, dur- 
ing 1847, 285— vast influx of destitute Irish 
into, 288— extreme suffering in, 1848, 293— 
outbreak in March, 294- further riots, afld 
their suppression, 295 — effects of this suc- 
cess, %h —abortive attempt at insurrection 
in, on the 10th April, 298— fabneution of 
Bi^atures to Chartist petition at, 299— 
high rate of infant mortality in, 313. 

Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, free-tmde 
petition ftoiri the, ii. 108. 

Glasgow iinfvorsity. Sir R. Feel elected lord 
rector of, vi. 31. 

Glasgow, the, at the battle of Algiers, i. 78| 
79. 

Glass, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 260— 
proposed rodnetion of duties on, iv. 15 
note— redu(‘tion of duties on, vi. 827— abo- 
lition of duty on, 344. 

Oleneig, lord, vl. 2— course followed by, re- 
garding the Canadian prisoners, 99— meas- 
ures of, at tlie Cape, viii. 311.— .See also 
Grant, G. 

Globe, le, circulation of, iii. 118 note— prose- 
cution of, 123— the advocate of the views 
of the St Slinonians, iv. 140, 305. 

Gloucesterf county prison, dcstipction of the, 
by tbe Bristol rioters, iv. 43. 

Gloucestershire, additional niemhers for, iv. 
21 note. 

Gloves, reductwn of duties on, 1825, iii. 200 
— ^proposed reduction of duties on, vi. 303. 

Gliick, the works of, iv. 301. 

Glyptothek, the, at Munich, iv. 221, 298. 

Godby, brigadier, at Aliwal, vii. 91— at Chil- 
ianwallali, 102. 

Goderich, viscuiint, becomes colonial secre- 
tary, iii. 114— appointed premier after Can- 
ning’s death, 825— weakness of hi.s cabinet, 
526— its dissolution, 827— colonial secre- 
tary, 1830, iv. 3 note. 

Godefroi, M., v. 292. 

Godwin, colonel, afterwards general, rapture 
of Mai*taban by, vl. 186— operations of, in 
Burmah, vii. lOS— storming of Bassein, 109 
— capturaof Frome and Fegu, 110. 

Goethe, parallel between Wordsworth and, i. 
224 — Madame de Stael’s criticism on, iii. 
186— the works of, iv. 269 et wj.— parallel 
between him and Schiller, 271— the auto- 
biography of, 288— influence of his Werter, 
<5.— his novels, 289— on the popular ora- 
tor, vi. 803. 

Gohud, surrender of, to Sclndla, vi. 172. 

Goito, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 84— 


passage of the Minclo by the Sardinians at, 
87— repulse of the Austrians at, 03. 

Ookla, a Mahratta chief, death or, vi. 180. 

Gold, influence of the supply of, on sbeiety, 
i. 18 — diminished produce of, in South 
Amerila, and increased in Russia, 19— ef- 
fects of the discoveries of, in California, 21 
—their effects in promoting emigration, 30 
—increased price, and diminished supply 
of, 48— return of, to Great Britain, and full 
in its price, 49— variations in the jirice of, 
65, 66— prices of, at various times, 196 — 
dangers of its rise abroad, 198— views ctf 
Adam Smith on, ii. 134— deliciont su])plies 
of, during the fall of the Roman empire, 
186— varying value of, at the present time, 
137 — liability of, to be drained away, 138 — 
causes and efl’ects of influx of, into the 
country, 140— paper as thf representative 

' of or substitute for, iii. 216 — coinage and 
circulation of, 1822, Ac., 2S9— exportation 
of, in 1825, and its effects, 295— withdrawal 
of, to the Continent, &o., 878— foundation 
of the currency system of England on, v. 

. 390 — danger of a currency based on its 
retention, 400 — causes of drain of, 403— 
terror caused by the export from England 
of, vi. 67— tlie efteefs of it, 68— drain of, 
from England to Indi.a, 171— drain of, from 
England, 1839, &c., 282— the distress of 
1842, Ac., due to export of, 287 — cessation 
of drain of, ll:oiu fine harvest of 1843. 31U 
—Peel on, ai the standard of value, 329 — 
proportion of pui>er circulation to be based 
on, under act of 1644, 8.30— Mr Hawes on 
its alleged depreciation, 381 — increased 
supplies of, from South America and Rus< 
Bio, 835— Su Baring on the exports of, vii. 
262-rincrottCd produce of, in Russia, 275 
— alleged^Cot of issue of paper on, 282 — 
constant dr||ii of, to inc(‘t tlie excess of 
imports, 806— effects of increased supply 
of it, ih. — argument of the biillionists us to 
export of, 807— danger of its merely pass- 
ing through the richer states, 808— errors 
of the bmlionists on this, 45. —variations 
■in quantity held by tbe Bank since the act 
of 1844, 310— supply of, from Russia to 
France during the monetary crisis, 364 — 
increased supply of, and its effects, viii. 
327 ef neq. 

Gold currency, liability of, to be withdrawn, 
iii. 295. 

Gold discoveries in California, &;c., the effects 
of, i. 16, viii. 327 et seq. — due to the mone- 
tary crisis in England, vii. 303— effects of, 
in modifying tliose of tiee trade, viii. 285— 
their effects on prices, 291— their influence 
on the cause of protection, 294— and on 
emigration, 864. 

Gold mines, government revenue from, in 
Russia, ii. 25. 

Golden Horn, the, li. 334, 83.5. 

Golding, lieutenaut, treacherous attack on, 
vii. 81. 

Goldoni, the comedies of^ iv. 277. 

Golownm, general, commands the covering 
force at Varna, iii. 25— forces, and posi- 
tion of, in the Polish war, iv. 208— defeat 
of, 210. 

Gomez, general, success of, on the Ego, v. 
172 — defeats the Cliristinos at Hemoni, 
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Oomez, general, eontinued. 

192— first expedition of, 200— second, 201 
et so;.— disenused, 229. 

Gomez, don J. M. Pamidonn, v. 89. 

Gontaut, madome de, ii. 92, iii. 92— fidelity 
of, to Charles X., 167. 

Gousalvi, cardinal, negotiates the concordat 
of 1817 with France, i. 282. 

Gooch, Mr, motion hy, on agricultural dis- 
tress, 1821, ii. 184. 

Goojerat, vii. 104 — battle of, 106. 

GoolaJ, capture and destruction of, vii. 39. 

Gora, cheek of the llussians at, iv. 196. 

Gordon, hon. captain, a lord of the Admiral- 
ty, 1841, Vi. 280 note. 

Goirion, Sir John Watson, tlie portraits of, L 

200 . 

Gordon, Sir Robert, English ambassador to 
Turkey, iii. 62. 

Gordon, inadenioiselle, a pariisan of Louis 
Napoleon’s, v. .S23. 

Gordon. M., v. 96. 

Gore, general, monument to, i. 69. 

Gore, colonel, check of, at St Denis, vi. 90 — 
captures it, 91. 

Gorjakowski, count, preparations of, at Man- 
tua, viil. 84. 

Gortschokoff, general, viii. 271. 

Gosford, lord, sent as governor to Canada, 
vi. 17 — his measures there, i6.— i)roceed- 
ings of, iu Lower Canada, 1836, 80— at the 
coiiimeiiceineut of the insurrection, 90— on 
its suppression, 91— resimation of, 96. 

Gossett, major, at the baltle of Algiers, i. 
79. 

Goths, the, conquests of, ii. 817— descend- 
ants of, in Austria, viii. 138— settlement 
of, in rrussia, ib. * 

Gothic architecture, revival In Great Bri- 
tain, I 258. 'J'. 

Gottingen, insurrection in, iv. ISC. 

Gotz, general, viii. 254— del|at and death of, 
ib. 

Gouben, trial and execution of, for the Ro- 
chelle conspiracy, ii. 227. 

Goudehoux, M., a member of provisional 
government, vii. 400 note— resignation of, 
viii. 12— finance minister under Cavaigiiac, 
51 note— first financial measures, 63 — pn>- 
poscs taxation of income, 65 — duty on suc- 
cessions proi)f)Scd by, 333. 

Gough, 8ir H., afterwairis lord, takes the 
cotiimand in China, vii. 13 — measures of, 
against the Canton forts, 14— storiiiiiig of 
Amoy, 1.5— of Chusaii, 16— of Chinghae, ib. 
— and of Ningpo, ih. — victories tliere, 17 — 
capture of Chapoo, f6.— of Chin-kiang-foo, 
19— advance to Nankin, ib. — becomes com- 
mander-in -chief in India, 69— forces for 
war with Gwalior, ib.— victory at Mahnraj- 
pore, ib.— character of, 78— urges the con- 
centration of the troGi>s, 80 — battle of 
Moodkee, 83— march to Ferozeshah, 84 — 
junction with Littler, 85— battle of Ferozc- 
Hhab, 85 et seg.— heroic conduct of, 87— 
renewed battle, ib. — subsequeut opera- 
tions, 89— battle of Aliwol, 91— position, 
92— forces and preparations, ib.— battle of 
Bobraon, ib. et seq. — conduct, Ajd., of, at 
Bobraon, 96— advance to Lahore, ib. — trea- 
ty, ib.— honours bestowed on liim, 96— re- 
sumes command on the second Sikh w'ar, 


100— battle of Ramnngger, fb.— ftirther 
operations, 101— battle of Chilianwallah, 
102 et condnet of, at Chilianwallah, 
103 — his forces, 104— battle of Goojerat, 

' 105 — at Wellington's funeral, 880 and note. 

Gou^b, brigadier, at Moodkee, vii. 84. 

Gouin, M., motion by, for reduction of Inte- 
rest on national debt, v. 306— aigunteuts 
for it, ib . — minister of commerce under 
Tillers, 876 note. 

Goulbum, Mr, becomes secretary for Ireland, 
ii. 192— tithe composition act introduced 
by, iiL 275— bill for suppression of the Ca- 
tholic Association brought in by, 281— his 
arguments against it, ib.— becomes chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 327— arguments of, 
against the church bill, v. 23 et seq . — 
home secretary, 1835, 407 note— proposed 
as Speaker, vi. 118— (diancOllor of the ex- 
chequer under Peel, 279— bill for reducing 
tlie three and a half per cents, 326— budget 
for 1844, 327— taxes reduced, ib.— reduc- 
tion of duties on sugar, ib . — on the protec- 
tion still retained to manufactures, 382 
note— memorandum of. on the dangers of 
corn-law repeal, 385 note. 

Gourgnud, general, at Bt Helena, iL 129— 
Napoleon’s memoirs dictated to, iii. 197— 
at the reintennent of Napoleon, v. 384. 

Government, absolute necessity for, i. 28— 
four the unive.rBal element of, in Russia, ii 
18 — weakness of the central, in Turkey, 326 
—mildness of its theory, 329— increased 
strength given by the reform bill to, iv. 77 
— strangth given to, in France by the sup- 
port of the bourgeoisie, 82— indifi’ereuee of, 
to strikes, vi. 78— foiin of, in China, vii. 6 
— checks on it, 6. 

Governments, exhaustion of the, by the war, 
i. 2— their difficulties now with their sub- 
jects, lb. 

Goveniiiient employes, number, &c., of, iu 
Germany, iv. 260. 

Government employment, competition for, 
in France, iii. 176, iv. 83— distribution of, 
ill France, 352, 353. 

Government functionaries, corruption among, 
in France, vii. 366. 

Goveniment offices, multiplication of, in 
France, iii. 103. 

Goveniment patronage, f^cat amount of, iu 
France under Louis Philippe, v. 849. 

Govemolo, check of the Austrians at, viii. 

100 . 

Gower, Nephews, & Co., bankruptcy of, 
1847, vii. 276. 

Gnibbe, general, forces under, viii. 262. 

Grabowsky, general, occupation of Bologna 
by, iv. 315. 

Graham, Sir James, on the small notes bill, 
ii 206— moves for committee on circula- 
tion of Scotch notes in England, iii. 330 
—his speech on the subject, 331 note— mo- 
tion by, fur reducing the salaries of public 
officers, 379 — his speech, ib. note— motion 
by, on the treasurership of the navy, 881— 
firat lord of the admiralty, 1830, iv. 3 note 
— administrative powers of, 10— his incon- 
sistencies, 11— one of the committee for 
praparing the reiorm bill, 16— views of, on 
the creation of peers, 49— resignation of, v. 
64— declines to join Sir R. Peel's ministry, 
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Graham, BIr James, continued. 

407— argnments of, against the Irish church 
motion, 418 et se^.— arguments of, against 
the municipai reform bill, vi. 7— opposes 
Lord Chatidos*B motion on agricultural diS' 
tress, 1886, 28~home secretary uiidt^r Feel, 
279— his factory and education bill, 312 — 
nefw factory bill introduced by, 313— on the 
Chartist petli^on, 1843, 316— bill for estab- 
lishing secular colleges in Ireland brought I 
in by, 847 — charge of opening letters 
against, 352— declaration of, on com laws, ] 
1845, 855— on the results of the netv tariff, 
t&. — brings in tn^rllfo preservation bill for 
Ireland, 873— arguments for it, 374 — anti- ! 
cipations of, regarding the potato distiose, 
vii. 238— ar^ments of, against Mr Field- 
6n*s factory bill,' ^0— aiguiiicnts of, for re- 
peal of navlntinn laws, viii. 2S8 et nq. 

Graham, Lord William, attack by the reform 
rioters on, Iv. 33. 

Grain, dependence of England on foreign 
countries for, i. 15— power of the old and 
new state as to production of, 23— fall 
in prices of, on the peace, 46— impoi-tation 
of, 1818, 175— doflciency of, in France in 
1816, 274— exportation of, fn)m Busaia, ii. 
28 note — consumption, importation, &c., of, 
In Fmnce, 121 — price of, and pressure of 
taxation, Iluskisson on, 200— exports of, 
from Turkey, and supplies to Constanfin- 
ople, 327— prohibition of export of, from 
Russia, 23— price of, in Prance, 1824, 77— 
average produce of, per acre in France, 173 
—imports of, into Great Britain, 1838-53, 
242 note— foreign, bill for admission of, 
1826, 804— temporary relaxation of duties 
on, 1826, 307— cxjiort of, from Germany, 
Iv. 220— commencoment of the agitation for 
free trade in, vi. 84— sec Auti-com-law— 
large Importations of, into England, 1842, 
282— Peel on the average import of, 290— 
rise in i)rices of, 1845, 858— Sir R. Peel’s 
new tariff regarding, 363— facilities for im- 
port of, into Ireland during the famine, 
vii. 243 — importations of, into Ireland, 
1847, 244— table of im]>OTtatioii8 of, 1845 to 
1S5U, 240 note — iiii]tortations of, cause<l by 
the Irish famine, and their effect in bringing 
on the monetary crisis, 261— table of, 1843- 
60, ih. note — ^importations and fall of price 
of, 1847, 276 — expenditure for purchase of, 
alleged as the cause of the crisis of 1847, 
282— value of, imported in 1818, 290— im- 
portations of, into England since frae' 
trade, 315 — suspension of duties on, in 
France, 1846, 364— increased imyiortations 
of, ih.— imports of, 1846-7, 365 note— adul- 
terations of, for the French navy, 367 — 
payment of Chinese revenue in, 2— low 
prices of, in England, 1843 to 1852, viii, 
287— foreign, effects of free trade on iirice 
of, 294— diminished production of, in Ire- 
land, 295. 

Grain riots, prevalence of, in France, 1817, i. 
281. 

Graromont, the duke de, i. 116. 

Grampotind, disfranchisement of, il 167. 

Granada, proceedings of the revolutionists 
at, iL 851— violence during the elections 
at, ii. 241. 

Granby, marquess of, opposes the Irish coer- 


cion bill, vL 877— on Lord Oeoige Ben- 
tinck's railway scheme, vii 255— his argu- 
ments against free trade, viii. 298. 

Grand jury law, demand for modification of, 
in Ireland, vi. 876. 

Grand Juries, unsuitable to Ireland, iii. 272. 
Gi andscha, see Georgia. 

Grandvillc, arrest of Folignac at, iv. 106. 
Granger, M., v. 292. 

Grant, Mr C., at first retains office under 
Wellington, iii. 827— afterwards resigns, 
828— vote of, on the address, 1830, 877— 
president of board of conti'ol, 1630, iv. 3 
note— colonial secretary in Melbourne min- 
istry, V. 420 and note— created Lord Glen- 
elg, which see, vi. 2. 

Grant, Francis, the portraits of, i. 260. 

Grant, Mr R., appointed governor of Bom- 
bay, V. 64. 

Grant, Bir Wm., on the state of the criminal 
law, i. 201. 

Grant, captain, abMahara,,ip(p'e, vU. 70. 
Grant, Dr, death of, vi. 256. 

Grantham, the election for 1831 in, iv. 34. 
Granville, loi'd, succeeds Lord Palmerston, 
viii 321. 

Grattan, Mr, death and character of, ii. 162 
—his cliaracter as a statesman and orator, 

ih. 

Orat% death of Charles X. at, v. 318. 
Gravenstein, defeat of the Prussians at, viiL 
160. 

Gravia, defeat oUhe Turks at, iii. 408. 
Qravin, attcnlpt by, on the Duchess de Berri, 

ii. 116. 

Grazing districts, alann at the new tariff in 
tlic, vf. 

Great BiibulL jKeition of, at the close of the 
war, i.^%^auBcs which made her share in 
the FremlHwvulution of 1330, 3— the mid- 
dle class elevated to power by the changes 
of 1830, 4— (ihcrnlliarice witli France which 
followed, i5.— and consequent change in 
her foreign policy, ib.— its effects on her 
colonial em])ire, 5— results of the change 
in her cuminercinl policy, ib. -^emigration 
fnun, 1350 52, 6 note— reduceii produce of 
wheat iu,tb.— great recent advances of, in 
Indio, 8— the stand against revolution in, 
1848, 10 — dangers to, from the revolution- 
ary movements of 1848, 18— causes which 
have rendered its condition so precarious. 
ib. — defenceless state of, in 1851, 14 — di- 
minution of the warlike spirit in, ib.— dan- 
gers arising from the free-trade system in, 
15— and from change in her foreign policy, 
tb.— distress in, from contraction of the 
currency, 19— contraction of the paper cir- 
culation of, ib. — its effects on industry in, 
20— effect of representative institutions on, 
31 — commanding position of, at the close 
of the war, 43— statistics showing her gene- 
ral prosperity, ib. — anticipation of pros- 
perity in. 44 — distress which ensued on 
the peace, 45— scarcity in, 1816, 46— eon- 
traction of the paxier currency, and effects 
of this, 49— debates on property tax, 50— 
I on the budget for 1816, 56— land forces, 
i 1816, 59— debates on a^cultural distress 
i in, ib. et seq — consolidation of the Irish 
I exchequer with its, 67— pew silver coinage, 

I 71— reflections on the parliamentary hiB- 
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Great Britain, epnlimiiBd. 
tory for 1816, t6.— etforts of the factious to 
stir up sedition, {6.— the Spafield riots, <72 
—the expedition to Algiers, 73 it mo.— ft 
party to the convention of the 20th Nov. 

1816, 109— declines being a party to the 
Holy Alliance, 1 12— subsidy to Russia from, 
1.6.— the charge of Napoleon committed to, 
i6. — illustration of human vicissitude from, 
169— results of democratic ascendancy in, 
161— continued distress and discontent in, 

1817, 163— plan' of a general insurrection 

in, t6.— meeting of iHiiiiatnent, and attack 
on the prince regent, ih — measures of gov- 
eniment against the discontent in 1817, 
164 — suspension of habeas corpus, and. se- 
ditious meetings act, ib.— insurrectionary 
inovoments and their suppression, 165— 
effect of the measures of government, and 
improved prosnects, 166— llnances, 167— 
state of Ireland, ib. — debate in parliament 
on the ti^e and manufactures, 170— gene- 
ral establishment of savings banks, 171— 
amei I orations in criminal punishment, ib. 
— sensation caused by the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, 173— improved condi- 
tion of the conntry, 174— and its canses, 
46.— debates on the resumption of casii 
payments, 175 et distmssion on bill of 
inddbmlty, 179— military and naval forces, 
and revenue, 1818, tb . — commerce and 
shipping, 180 — giant for building new 
churches, 181— treaty with Spain lor the 
abolition of the slave trade, 182— the alien 
act continued, ib.— committee on charities, 
ib. — relaxf^iou of the criminal, code, 183 — 
opeiiiug and close of the vesk 1819, 187— 
debates on the currency 1^8 

S07.— Mr Vansittart’s llnancftv.i^olntions, 
199 — finances for 1819, ib. note — discus- 
sions on criminal law reform, 200 et seq — 
statistics of criminals in; 204 note— clan- 
destine succours sent to the South Ameri- 
can insurgents, 207— discussion in pniiia- 
ipent on this, t6.— continued suc.courH to 
the South American insurgents, 210 — ulti- 
mate results of this, 211— losses sustained 
by her intercourse with South Atiieiica, 
212 — decline in her exports tliither, 213— 
expoits from, to Brazil, ih. — and to Ante 
rica, ib. note — progress of literature, sci- 
ence, &(!., ill, after the war, 214— progress 
of steam navigation, 215— and of tlie cot- 
ton manufacture, ib.— and in other iiiunu- 
factures, 216— rise of the Bevie^ys, 235 — 
the modern historians, 240— the new R(‘hool 
of novelists, 249— recent proprcssoif archi-' 
tecturo, 257 — of painting, 258 et «e</.— de- 
cline of the drama, and causes of this, 266 
— spread of the exclusive system, and its 
effects, ib. — increasing liberalism of the 
higher rajiks, 267— influence on society of 
the great Whig houses, 268— and want of 
this on the Conservative side, ib.— rise and 
influence of the newspaper press, 269— it 
all on the poiuilar side, ib. -representa- 
tives of, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 298— analogy 
of her early history to that of Spain, 317 — 
advantages of her colonies to, 318 — her ex- 
poits to them, SI 9— total exports to her 
colonies, 320 note — influence of, in Portu- 
gal, 830— treaty with Spain for limitation 


Great Britain, eontinutd. 
of the slave trade, 840— influence of, on 
JPortugal, 859 — trades unions and secret 
societies in, 363-— proportion of agricultural 
population in, ii. 8 — ^i>npulation per square 
mile in, 10 note— position of her cultiva- 
tors, and those of liussia, 16— danger from 
the Russian fleet t«), 24 — emigration from, 
28— impetus given to agrleultiirc in Russia 
by fi-ee trade in, tb. —decline of the produc- 
tion of wheat, ib.— representative of, at 
the Congress of Troppau, 36— neutrality 
of, at the Congress of Layhech, Ac., 37, 
89— first symptom of olliancewith France, 
3S— the conduct of, with regard to the cap- 
tivity of Napoleon, 128— exaggerations re- 
garding his treatment, ib.— the instructions 
from government rcgai'dlng Napoleon at 
St Hdena, 130— tlieir instructions on in- 
telligence of his illness, 131 — sensation 
caused by liis death in, 132— objects of the 
liberals in, ns compared with France, 133 — 
diflerence in the causes whicli produced 
discontent in the two, ib.. effects of the 
change m the monotaiy laws, 134— influ- 
ence of the gold discoveries on, 139 — causes 
which brought about the currency bill of 
1S19, ib.— effects of extension of the cur- 
rency in 1818 and 1819, 142 — grefit in- 
ienial proRi»erity, 143 — (‘ontraction of 
the currency in 1819 and its effects, 
ib — total circulation, &c., of, 1818-22, 
144 and note — effects of the contrac- 
tion of the currency on prices, 145— In- 
ertasing disaflection in, from tlie distress 
in 1819, &c., 146— the Pi'terloo meeting, 
A'c., 147 et gcf/ —other seditious meetings, 
151 — dulicient military force In, during 
the disturbances of 1819, 152— meeting of 
parliament in 1819, 153— Lord Sidmouth’s 
six acts, ib — death of the Duke of Kent, 
154— and of Geoige III., 155— impression 
tlie death of the latter made, ib.— illness of 
George IV., 156— meeting of iiarliament, 
and discussion on the queiui, 157— the Cato 
Street coii.s)>iracy , ib. — disturbiinccs in Scot- 
land and the north of England, 160— meet- 
ing of the new pniiiaiiieiit, 1820, 162 — in- 
crease of the ycr)inanry, 163— the finances, 
ib. — })roceedings of the parliamentary ses- 
sion of 1820, 164— committee appointed on 
agricultural distress, ITO- rate of exports 
per head to different countries, 173 note— 
comtiicnecnieiit of tlie troubles about the 
queen, 173— her return, 174— and enthusi- 
astic reception, 175— the trial of the queen, 
177 cf SC7.— feelings in, on the queen’s ac- 
quittal, 179 — firmness of the mini.stry, 180 
— return of popularity to tlieiii, 181— meet- 
ing of parliament, 1821, ib. — debates on 
foreign affairs, ib. — reforms of the criiniunl 
law, 182— continued agricultural distress, 
and new committee of inquiry, 184— de- 
mands for reduction of taxation, 1S6 — 
military force. 1792 ami 18*21, 186 note — 
the report of the Agricultiirnl Distress 
Committee, 166— changes in the ministry, 
191 — Bubseriptiou for the Irish famine, 
1823, 196— crime in, as compared witli 
France, and its alleged causes, 198 — con- 
tinued fall of prices m, ib.— measures for 
relief of agricultural daises, 190— repeated 
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Great Britain, continued. Great Britain, continued. 

defeats of ministers, 204 — ^reduction of not immediate but gradual, 45.— effect of 
taxation, 1822, ib.~the budget, 205— re- the expanded currency on them in 1823 and 

duction of the five per cents, ih. — cguoli- 1824, 210— general prosperity in 1823-24, 

sation of the dead-nreight, and naval and 220— Bympton)S of increased prosperity, ih. 

military pensions, 206 — small notes bill, — picture of state of country fhim 1815 to 

46.— the king’s visit to Scotland. 207 ei seg. 1823, 221— budget of 1823, 222— and 1824, 


— effect of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, 210 et seg.— Cnstloreagh, the last of 
the true* of, 211— character of the 
demoolki^ outbreaks of 1819-20 in, 212— 
divergmee of, from France on the Spanish 
revolunon, 254— views in, regaiding the 
Spanish revolution, and French interven- 
tion there, 46.— danger to, from the family 
compact between them, 255— influence of 
the South American revolution and the 
Spanish, bondholders, 250— views of the 
cabinet on the subject of Spain, 257— and 
of Mr Canning, 45.— representatives of, at 
the Congress of Verona, 258 — ^\'iewH of, 250 
—note of, at the congress regarding South 
American independence, 260— instructions 
to her representatives at the congress re- 
garding Spain, 261 — the results of the con- 
gress to her disadvantage, 263 — king's 
speech on opening parliament, 1823, 268 — 
debate on the Siianisli question, 270— the 
government resolve on non-intervention 
in Spain, 273— feelings in, fin the French 
invasion, 283— maintains neutrality, 291— 
opposes the iuterventiou of Uussia, 302— 
recognition of the South American repub- 
lics by, 303 et seg.— effects of this, 305— and 
France, difference between the funds in, 
309— her intervention in South America 
unjustiflable, 315— its ultimate disastrous 
effects, 816— Parga garrisoned by, 859— its 
surrender and evacuation, 45. — debates in 
porllamunt on it, 360— efforts of, on behalf 
of the Principalities, 1823, 394— increas- 
ing sympathy with Greece in, 402— the 
Greek biocide recognised by, 403 — 
views of, regaidlng Greece, 421— protycol 
regarding Greece agreed to, 422— the treaty 
of 6lh July regarding Greece, 425— naval 
preparations to enforce it, 426— llnal note 
to Turkey, 427 — ^views on the battle of Ka- 
varino, 432— efforts to bring about accom- 
modation between Russia and Turkey, iii. 
62 — concurs in French expedition to Greece 
in 1828, 64— effects of primogenituTO in, 91 
— convention with France regarding the 
slave trade, 07— agricultural progress in, 
compared with France, 125— negotiations 
with France regarding the exiiedition to 
Algiers, 126— embarkation of Charles X. 
for, 158— difference between, and France, 
as regards the selection of ministers, 159 — 
position of the crown in, as compared with 
that of CharleB X. in France, 160— intended 
coalition against, 167— association of reli- 
gion and order in, 169— contrast between, 
and France as regards their revolution, 178 
—class of newspaper writers in, compared 
with France, 211— advantages and evils of 
paper currency in, 216— contraction of cur- 
rency by bill of 1819, 217— effect of the 
South American revolutions on its cur- 
rency, 45. — exports to South America, 1817- 
25, 218 note— cause which augmented the 
euirency in 1823, 218— change of prices 


46.— conversion of dead-weight, 223— re- 
duction of four percents, 45. — arrange- 
ments regarding national debt, 45.--grants 
for new churches, Windsor Castle, and Na- 
tional Gallery, 224 — prosperous slate of 
the cnuntiy, 225— ministerial changes, 1822 
to 1825, 45.— liberal measures of the cabi- 
net, 226— the navigation law’S, 227 — Mr 
Wallace’s five free-trade bills, 1822, 228— 
retaliatory measures threatened by Prus- 
sia, 229— debate on the reciprocity system, 
45. et seg . — effect of it on her shipping, 2.32 
—increase of colonial trade, 235— statistics 
of shipping employed with her colonies, 
234 note— failure of reciprocity system to 
increase her exports, 235— causes of this, 
236— commencement of the free-trade sys- 
tem, 237 — indication thus afforded of the 
growth of the commercial class, 289 — re- 
sults of this system, 241— state of the silk 
trade, 242— introduction of free trade in 
reference to it, 243 — comparative impoit- 
unce of a^culture and manufactures in, 
239— the home and foreign markets, 240— 
reduction of duties on wools, 243— effects 
of these changes, 244— repeal of laws against 
emigration of artisans and eombinatihns 
among workmen, 245-— effects of this change, 
45.— cause of frequency of #tiikes, 247— af- 
fairs in the West Indies and Ireland, 248— 
picture of the state of the emipre in 1825, 
249 et M^.-rrpound condition of trade and 
manufactures to end of 1824, 250 — this 
owing to extended currency, 251— causes 
of danger, 252 — excess of imports over ex- 
ports, 253 — drain of specie produced by 
South American speculations, 254 — budget 
for 1825, 256— reductions of taxation, and 
public accounts, 257— reduction of duty on 
spirits, 45.— consequent increase of crime, 
258— spirits consumed, and criminal com- 
mitments, 1821-48, 259 note— temperance 
leagues, 260— renewed measures in favour 
of free trade, 45.— change in laws regarding 
colonial shipping, 45.— its effects, 261— ap- 
proach of the monetary crisis, 46. — severity 
of the crash, 202 — increased circulation 
forced on government, 263— causes of it, 
264 — immigration from Ireland into, 266— 
grants from, to Ireland, 45.— exports from 
Ireland to, 45.— renewal of alien act, 279— 
act for uniformity of weights and measures, 
280— chancery reform, 45.— act to suppress 
the Catholic Association, 281 — Gathollc 
emancipation bill, 285— it rmected by the 
Lords, 286— impression produced by the 
Duke of York's declaration, 286— gloomy 
state of, in opening of 1826, 287— riots in 
various places, 45.— king’s speech, and let- 
ting out of bonded grain, 288— roal causes 
of the distress, and its remedy, 45.— debate 
on the suppression of small notes, 45. et aeg. 
—hill for It carried, 292 — importance of 
this decision, 293— its effects, 45. et »eq.— 
passion for political change, 45.— error in 
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Great Dritain, conthved. 
the debates on it, ib. et wy.— meaBures of 
relief prujiosecl, 2Pd— the banking system 
in Bcotladd and Ireland, ib. et aeq.—ihe 
emigration question, 298— appointment of 
committee on it, ib.— debates on It, ib . — 
importance of the subject, 299— finances, 
300— debate on repeal of the com laws, ib. 
et seq . — ^interim admission of foreign grain, 
304 — ^hent and drought in 1826, 306— disso- 
lution of parliament, and elections, 306— 
opening of the new one, ib . — temporary re- 
laxation of the corn laws, 307 — king’s mes- 
sage regarding Portugal, ih . — causes of the 
difference, ib^debates on the subject, ib. 

sailing of expedition for Lisbon, 309 
— inijimved state of the country in 1827, 310 
—death of the Duke of York, ib.— retiio- 
ment of Lord Liveri»ool, 812 — appointment 
of Mr Canning as his successor, 313— com- 
position of new cabinet, 314— importance 
of these events, ib.— reception of the change 
in parliament, 316— the Catholic bill re- 
jected, 817— ministerial measure on the 
com laws, 319— finances of 1826, 1827, 1828, 
821— proceedings in Tiarliament rngurding 
silk-weavers and shipowners, 322— com- 
uieucenient of the reform question, ib. — 
death of Canning, 323— sensation caii.sed 
by it, 324 et seq. — reconstruction of the 
cabinet, 825— reduction of the yeomanry, 
326 — dissolution of the Goderich ministry, 

827— Wellington becomes premier, ib.— re- 
signation of 'lluskissou and his friends, ib. 
—reconstruction of eahmet by Wellington, 

828— notice^f Navarino in king’s 8i)eeeh, 
«b.— grant to Canning’s family, 329— finance 
committee and Catholic question, ib.— com 
law bill, 330— bill for suppresAion of small 
notes, ib.— repeal of test and corporation 
acts, 331 — increase Of disturbances hi Ire- 
land, 334— iulluence of the Catholic Asso- 
ciatinn tl#'e, 335— election of O’Connell 
for Clare, 339— results of this trinniph, ib. 
—proclamation against the meetings, 338 
— Piotestant meeting at Fenendiui Heath, 
339— the king urges proceedings against 
the Catholics, ib.— difficulties of the ques- 
tion, lb.— commencement of the yielding 
in the cabinet, 340— Mr Dawson’s speech, 
ih. — letters of the Duke of Wellington and 
lord-lieutenant, 341 — increased violence of 
the Catholic leaders, 342— difficulties with 
the king, 343— the king’s speech, 344 — sen- 
satioii caused by it, ib.— Mr Peel’s argu- 
ment in favour of the Catholics, 345 et seq. 
—answer of the anti-Catholics, 348 et seq — 
division, and resistance to the bill in the 
couutiy, 351— speech of WelHngtou in the 
Lords, 852 — bill carried in the Peers, ib. — 
reluctance of the king to it, ib. — bill for dis- 
franchising the forty-shilling freeholders, 
863— decision a^mii^Bt O’Connell’s sitting, 
854— his re-election, ib. — the results of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, 357 et seq. — effects of 
emancipation on govemiiient of, 360— the 
reform bill induced by it, 361 — effects of 
reform in inducing trade, 302— effects 
of these changes on Ireland, ib.— and on 
the empire, 363— reaction against Catholi- 
cism, ib.— interval between emancipation 
and the reform bill occupied by reform, 305 
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—want of representation for the commer- 
cial towns, ib. — interests of boroughs now 
at variance with those of the country, 366 
—effects of the conti-action of the cmrency 
on the desire for reform, ib.— effect of Ca- 
tholic agitation in stimulating the desire 
for reform, 367 — division among the Tories 
from the effects of the contraction of the 
currency, ib.— the desire for lefonn aided 
by Catholic ^manciT)ation, 4(h-4^ect of the 
suppression of small notes, 868— motion on 
the distress of the silk-weavers, ih. — the 
budget for 1829, ib.— Attwoodoii the causes 
of Irish distress and agitation, 370— efleet 
of tl'.e monetary system on manufactures. 

371— refusal of government to Interfere in 
Portugal, 371— the expedition to Terseira, 

372— distress during 1829, ib.— riots, 373 
— agitation for lepeal of the union in li-e- 
laiid, 374— riots there, 375— meeting of par- 
liament, 1830, ib.— debate on the public* 
distress in the Peers, 376— declared changes 
in Parliament, 877— position of Wellington, 
ib. — motion for reducing the salaries of 
public officers, 379— for reduction of the 
anny and navy, 380— for a revision of the 
system of taxation, ib.— defeat of ministers, 
381— Mr Attwood’s motion on the cun*ency, 
ib. — financial measures; and great reduc- 
tions by government, 382— taxes remitted, 
ib. — failure of the budget to relieve tl.c* 
distress, .383— Mr Baring on the abandon- 
ment of the sinking fund, ib.— reflections 
on this, 384— it arose from the repeal of in- 
direct taxes, 385— and this from contrac- 
tion of the ciUTency, 386 — which caused 

. the cry for reform, ib.— disinclination of 
the Whigs to refonn, ib. — various motions 
on it during session of 1830, 387— rise of 
the political unions, and their influence, 
388 — illness and death of 6eoi*ge IV., ib. — 
the events of his reign, 389— aceession of 
William IV., and his character, 390 — po»'- 
tion of ministers after his aecessiuii, 391 
— debate on a regency, 892 — prosecu- 
tions of the press, and West India ques- 
tion, ib.— dissolution of parliament, ib.— 
result of the elections, 393— state of Ireland, 
894 — the elections there, ib. — opening of 
Manchester and Livei*pool Railway, 395— 
death of Huskisson, ih. — reflections on the 
railway system, and its rapid growth, ib. 
et seq. — disturbances and incendiarism in 
the south, 899— til e king’s speech, ib. — 
Lord Grey’s declaration on i-efonn, 400— 
Wellington’s against it, ib. —effect produced 
by it, 401 — Brougham’s plan of refonn, ib. 
— postponement of king’s visit to the city, 
402— ministers in a minority, and their re- 
signation, 403— reflections on the fall of the 
Wellington ministry, iv. 1— causes which 
rendered the change so decisive, ib.— ori- 
gin of these, 2— importance of the Duke’s 

' declaration against reform, ib.— difficulty 
ill fixing the ministry, and Mr Brougham’s 
claims, 3— character of the leading mem- 
bers of the ministry, 4 et seq. — distracted 
state of the county during the winter, 12 
—agitation, ire., in Ireland, ib.— agita- 
tion for repeal of the Union, and illusive 
jtrosecution of O’Connell, 13— the budget. 
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and itti defeat, 14— deecrlptifm of taxes to 
lie taken off andJaid on, ib. — cnmniittee on 
the reform bill, 15— feeling In the country, 
and petitions, 10— introduction of tiie bill, 
ib. et ae9 —exposition of the ministerial 
plan, 20 et aeq. — its reception in the House, 
22— arguments OMdsat it, 23 et se?.— leave 
granted to bcjpg^lj^ bill, and division of 
Conservatives mfortn^l* In the coun- 
try, 20— agitation in th5 country, 27— peti- 
tion from tlie inerchaiits aud bankers of 
London against the bill, 28— division on 
the second reading, ib. — General Gas- 
coigne's motion against ininistera, 29— 
dangers on both sides in ulterior measures, 
ib. — settlement on royal family, 30— efforts 
of the ministry ,to win the king, ib . — 
means by which lie is induced to dissolve 
parliament, ib. — violent scene in the 
Ilouse, 32— and in the House of Ijoids on 
the dissolution, ib.— violence at tlio elec- 
tions, ib. — riots in Scotland, 33— results of 
the elections, 34— preparations for insur- 
rection by the political unions, ib. — delu- 
sions among the people, 35— parties oppos- 
ed to the reform bill, ib. — ^king’s speech on 
opening parliuinerit, 80— majority for the 
bill, ib. — discussion on particular boroughs, 
ib. — motion to give iiiembcrs to the colo- 
nies, 37— motion on £50 tenants, S8-4,hird 
reading of the bill, ib.— efforts to intimi- 
date tlie Peers, 39 — Earl Grey's speech in 
the House of Lords, ib.— bill thrown ouiin 
the House of Lords, 40— vote of confidence 
can’icd in the Commons, ib.— disorders in 
liondon and tlie country, 41— meeting of 
political unions at Birmingham, ib.— riots 
at Derby and Nottingham. 42— and at Bris- 
tol, ib. et fieq — eflects of these scenes, 44— 
disturbances in other quarters, ib — procla- 
mation against the unions, 45— introduc- 
tion of the new reform bill, ib.t— its in- 
creased democratic character, 46— division 
on it, ib. — ^majority on third reading, 47 — 
general distress, and motion regarding it, 
ib.— declining state of the rcveiiuc, ib. — 
state of Ireland, 48— resolution to ci-caie. 
eers, 49— agitation and relucbmce of tjic 
ing, ib,— negotiations with the waverera, 
60— revolutionary meetings td coerce the 
Peers, ib.— majority for aecond reading iii 
Peers, 51— and for Lord Lyndhurst’a 
amendment, 61 — ministers resign, ib. — 
Wellington sent for, ib. — excitement in the 
country, 52— Wellington fails in forming a 
ministry, 53— Lord Ebringtnn’s motion car- 
ried, ib.— the king gives authority to create 
peers, 54— his circular to the opposition 
peers, ib.— tlie bill passed, and receives the 
royal assent, 55— tlie Scotch and Irish bills 
lassed, 60 — vast effects of them, ib — ^losi- 
ng ami important effects at the bill, ib. — 
its results on the imperial parliament, 57 — 
effects of this change on 'our extenial relu' 
tions, ib. — and on internal and social state,. 
68— the great emigration due to changes 
caused by it, ib. — principle of the old con- 
stitution, 59— this proved by the acts of the 
House of Commons, 60— equal distribution 
of public burdens, ib. — causes of diffitml- 
ties of representative system, 61— what 


first broke up the old constitution, ib.— the 
reform bill an effect of the increase of re- 
alised wealth, 62 — and of fall of prices 
caused by contraction of cunency, ib.— 
how this fall caused the passion for reform, 
ib.— prices in, from 1824-32, 63 note— cause 
of the hostility to tlie close boroughs, ib. — 
this increased by the talent which got in 
through them, 64— changes of opinion dur- 
ing the reform movement, tb.— the new 
constituencies some time of discovering 
their power, 65— mistake in the estimates 
as to the reform bill, ib. — command of the 
Commons given by the bill to the shop- 
kcepers, 66— errors on both sides dunng 
the contest, ib.— groat and early fault of 
the Conservatives, 67- what they should 
have done, ib.— their error in throwing out 
the Wellington ministry, 68— the Duke’s 
declaration against reform, tb.— error of 
the liberals in forcing on reform at this 
time, 69 —error in the uniform representa- 
tion of tile borouglis, ib.— mistake of the 
Wliigs as to the influence in the borou^s, 
70 — practical disfranchisement of the col- 
onial and Bh{]»ping interests, ib.— subjec- 
tion of these to adverse interest!, .71 — con- 
sequent exemption of the urban interests 
from direct taxation, ib. —prospective 
abandonment of the colonies, tb. — this 
defended by the government and Free- 
trfiders, 72— laliour was unrepresented, ib. 
— want of representation of intelligence 
and education, 73— danger from this, ib. — 
talent dnven to the press, 04 — increase of 
corrqjition, ib.— tlie ballot and extended 
suffrage would furtlicr increase this, ib.-*— 
fault of the liberals in the way the bill was 
carried, 75— danger of coercing the House 
of Peers, ib. — wisdom of the withdrawal of 
tlie i)cers, 76— summary of the faults on 
both sides, ib.— the prodiieii^ classes still 
a majority in numlMir and value, ib. — tlie 
bill has strengthened government, 77 — 
where the risk now lies, ib — way in whicli 
the moneyed classes had got the command 
of the iiniducing, 78— aniiis sjient by work- 
ing classes on drink, ib —political trutli 
evolved by the bill, 79— effects of uniform 
representation in, ib.— recognition of Louis 
Philippe, by the government of, 101— re- 
ception of the Duke of Brunswick in, 117 
—jealousy in, as to the revolution in Bel- 
gium, 120— a party to convention for sepa- 
ration of Belgium and Holland, 129, 130 — 
feeling on Ijouis Fhilii>pe’s refusal of the 
crown of Belgium for his son, 130— views 
regarding Holland and Belgium, 140— rea- 
sons which l(>d her to support the Belgians, 

150— change in her policy toward Belgium, 

151 — change J| her language regarding 
Luxembourg, fo. — progress of negotiation, 
and secret treaty with, 152— concurs in the 
French intervention in Belgium, 154— sail- 
ing of her fleet for the Scheldt, tb. — acqui- 
escence of the northern powers in her inter- 
ference, ib.— assents to the French inter- 
vention in Portugal, 155— experience as to 
the advantages of a hereditary peerage, 169 
— causes of the superiority of the aristo- 
cracy as statesmen, ib.— importance of 
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their interests being identified with those 
of production, 169— declines to inteiwene 
with France in Poland, 164— Imports of 
grain from Germany into, 220— effect of the 
liberal movement on Germany, 226— effect 
In Germany of her alliance with France, 238 
—feeling in, on the arbitrary measures of 
the Germanic Diet, 240— commercial treaty 
of Prussia with, 1841, 250— opposes tlie 
Austrian inten’ention in Italy, 315— pre- 
parations with France for war with Hol- 
land, 342— convention between them for 
ceding Antwerp to Belgium, t6.— want of 
proparation in, 844— preparations for the 
siege, ib . — feeling on the cajiture of Ant- 
werp, 347— influence of these events on her 
power, 350— danger of, on the passing of 
the reform bill, v. 1 — assaults on the Duke 
of Wellington and the king, 2-^ower at 
the disposal of ministers, ib.— influence of 
the practical turn of the English mind at 
this crisis, S-^the nobility were at the head 
of the moveinent, ib.— effect of the Coiiser- 
vativea remaining at their posts, ib. — mo- 
deration of government, 4— heiieflcial in- 
fluence in Ireland of the See of Home at 
this time, ib. — influence of the cholera in 
checking the reform mania, 5— distrc-ssed 
state 01 the finances, 6^ the Russo-Belgiun 
loan, ib.— state of Ireland, and resistance 
to tithes, 7— declaration of government on 
the subject, and recommendations of the 
committee, ib.— facts brought out in the 
evidence and the debate, 8— government 
ilan, which is oppo.sed by O'Connell, 9— 
ncreased agitation and violence in Ireland, 
ib.— murders and burnings there, 10— in- 
effectual efforts of the govenimciit, ib.— 
renewed efforts of the agitators, and their 
falsehoods, 11— small amount of the indi- 
vidual arrears, ib.— king’s speech on pro- 
roguing parliament, ib. — success of the 
repstratioB of electors law, 12— system 
of requiring pledges from candidates, 
ib. — result of the new elections, 13— 
opening of parliament, 14 — wordiness 
of the new House, and ifgulations in 
consequence, 15 — regulations for fore- 
noon hours in it, ib. — coercion bill for 
Ireland, ib.— its wisdom and necessity, 22— 
bill for reduction of Irish church establish- 
ment, 23— new ministerial project regard- 
ing tithes, 26 — general distress in the 
country, 28— Mr Attwood's picture of state 
of country, 29— answer of ministers, 30— 
the budget for 1833, tb.— ministers defeated 
on malt tax, 81— and this vote rescinded, 
ib. — results of these votes on public opin- 
ion, 32— decline in popularity of ininistei's, 
ib — patriotic conduct of government and 
the Conservatives, 33— renewal of the bank 
charter, ib.— feeling of U||| country on the 
East India question, 35-^overnment plan 
on it, 36— injustice done to India by it, 38 
—the West India question, 39— sketch of 
Its history, ib. et se^.— what government 
should have done, 42— progressive emanci- 
pation rejected by the plantera, 43— refusal 
of the colonics to act on the resolutions 
of parliament, ib. — Orders in Council ou 
slavexy, slave insurrection, and its sup- 
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pi-ession, 44— resistance of the colonists to 
Orders in Council, 45— feeling in favour of 
immediate emancipation, ib.— result of de- 
bate, 48— counter resolution of the West 
India proprietors, 49— grant of £20,000,000 
to them, io. — reasons which induced them to 
acquiesce in the airangemeut, 50, 51— large 
and iiiiJuBt taxes to^ which their produce 
was exposed, dO^r-caiises, which .rendered 
these besMblfr duringr tlie war, 61— ulti- 
mate effem of^he measure on the West 
India Islands, 52— its effects to the ne- 
groes, ib.— effects of emancipation on the 
slave trade, 58— causes of its failure, &c , 
and abandonment of the apprenticeship 
system, 54— bill regarding shortening in- 
fant labour in factories, 65— close of ses- 
sion, and review of its proceedings, ib.— 
improved state of commercial interests, 
and continued depression of land, 56— ef- 
fect of changes in currency in stinmiqtiiig 
industry, ib.— difficulties of ministers from 
the Irish members and Radicals, 57— com- 
mencement of agitation for ropeal of the 
union, ib.— attack on Baron Smith, ib. — 
O’Conneirs argument for repeal, 58 el eeq. 
—answer of go\crninent, 60 et *67.— result 
of debate, 61 — increased agitation, 63— its 
chances of success, ib.— divisions of gov- 
ernment on Irish church question, 64 — re- 
signation of Stanley, GranHin, Ac., ib.— 
effect of this secession on the government, 
ib — king's declaration on Irish church, 65 
—effect of this speech, ib.— the movement 
party resolve to force on Mr Ward's mo- 
tion, 66— question brought before House of 
Lords, ib.— effect of these declarations on 
the part of government, 67— tithe bill, ib. 
— ^It opposed by all parties, 68— division in 
cabinet on Irish coercion hill, ib.— negotia- 
tiiin of Lyttleton witli O'Connell, 69— re- 
signation of Lyttleton, Althorpe, and Grey, 
ib. — Ijurd Melbourne premier, and changes 
in cabinet, 70 — modifled coercion bill, 71 — 
fate of Irish church bill, 72— poor-law 
aniendineiit bill, ib.— effect of the contrac- 
tion of Uie currency on this matter, 78— 
rc]H)it of poor-law commissioners recom- 
mending a change, >74— debate on the 19111, 
ib. et jte*?.- it is carried, 75 — its further pro- 
gress, 76— its ultimate effect, 77— proroga- 
tion of ]}arliament, 78— financial state, ib. 
— weakness of goveniment, and disturb- 
nnces in Ireland, ib.— riot at Rathcormack, 
79— hostility of the press io the ministry, 
ib.— their dismissal, and Wellington ap- 
plied to, 80— recognition of the re.actionist 
government in' Portugal by, 90 — her po- 
sition toward that kingdom, ib.— effect of 
her sympathy with the liberals in the Pen- 
insula, 91, 94, et syiiiiiathy with the 
Spanish liberals in, 100— support given 
the queen’s party by, 108 — recognises 
Queen Isabella, 109— reasons for doing so, 
110 — expedition to Portugal in 1828, 115— 
reception of Don Miguel in, 116— conduct 
of, on Don Miguels nsiiroation, 119 — 
changed position of, toward Don Mignel, 
136-%ostility of the latter towai'd her sub- 
jeets, 127— reception of Donna Maria de 
Gloria in, 123— a party to the quadruple 
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alliance, 133, 134— 4ier policy in it, 136— 
effects or her suppoi't to the liberals in 
Spain, 141— further interventions in Spain,* 
IfiO— conduct of, in the case of the Isabella 
Ann, 171— the Elliot convention in Spain, 
175— formation of the auxiliary legion, 184 
— ^feeling^xcited by the Durango decree in, 
18G— anwu^on of Turkey to, after battle 
of K(ijjfiln.^hiiad its redeutkm, 251— acqui- 
esces ik tn6''BuB4dn inten'ention, 254 — 
misstok df LQB|M>WhsMn to St Petersburg, 
ih.—TOinibSMlce^' against treaty of Un- 
kiar-SkeleSsl, 267— *^s^.and policy re- 

S ng Greece. 258— .JealQuay regarding 
t, 202— dlvcrgeneo of yiow on the 
jm question hctween'herand Prance, 
ib.— causes of the coldness bctwocu them, 
ib.— commercial treaty with Turkey, 263— 
and with Austria, ih. — efforts to avert hos- 
tilities between Turkey and Mehemet Ali, 
264 — views of, regarding Russia, &e., 205 
note— a party to treaty for settlement of 
the East, 269— military i)reparatioiis to en- 
force it, 270— irritation of France against 
her, 271— danger of a rupture between 
them, ih. — ^naval forces for the operations 
in Syria, 272— violence of the French press 
against, 274— anxiety of, for accommoda- 
tion with Mehemet Ali, 278— a party to 
tlie treaty of March 1841 regarding the 
Dardanelles, &c., 279— rcjoic.ings on it, 280 
— and on the successes at Acre, , ih — 
the advantage to her more apjiaierit than 
real, '/b.— fatal effects of her refusal of aid 
to Turkey, 281— this arose from the reform 
l»ill and the contraction of the currency, 
ih. — danger in 1841 from the mania for re- 
duction, 282— remonstrance against occu- 
pation of Cracow, 312— inadequacy ofbnli- 
tary force, 1838, 350— Louis Napoleon takes 
refuse in, 353— views of government on 
the Belgian question, 1838, 356— applica- 
tion from France to, for the remains of 
Napoleon. 379' — Guizot’s account of her 
policy on the lilastem question, SS5— Tliiers 
on this, kc.f ih. — memorandum of Guizot 
to, on thd Eastern question. 388— position 
of, on the Eastern crisis, 389— great effect 
of the changes in the currency laws during 
the peace, 399— their leading evils, ib.— 
error from which they sprang, ib.— danger 
of R currency based on retention of hullion, 
406— partial recognition of these principlt^ 
ih. — double danger of currency based bh 
retention of gold, fb.— remedy for these 
evils, 402— cAuse of rise of interest, ib . — 
argument of the biillicfnists for their sys- 
tem, 403— answer to it, ?b.— currency to be 
Imsed on the national Hccuritjr, 404— effect 
of the monetary laws in inducing the f)roB- 
perlty of 1835, «*.— growing pmaperity of 
1835 and 1836, 405— ioint-stock mania, ib. 
—burning of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 406— Sir R. Peel’s cabinet, ib . — 
peaceable manner in which the change of 
ministry was received, 408— rasnlt of elec- 
tions in England, ib. — in Scotland, 409— 
the Irish elections, and junction of Liberals 
and Catholl(» there, tb.— division on choice 
of a Speaker, 410— division on the address, 
411— ue king’s reception of It, 412— indig- 


nation of the Whigs at Feel’s not resign- 
ing, ib.— motion for repeal of malt tax, ib. 
— dimintrtlon i^4K>n8umption of beer, 413— 
debate on Ijord Londonderry’s appoint- 
ment as ambassador to St Petersburg, ib. 
—Sir R. Peel's remedial measures, ib.— de- 
bate on Irish church question, 416 et seg. — 
division on it, and resignation of ministers, 
420— new ministry, ib.— importance of Sir 
It. Peel's administration, 421 — it averted 
the danger of revolution, ib. — restoration 
of House of Peel’S to its functions, 422 
—its effects on Ireland, ib.— liberal mea- 
Biires forced on govelttnient, 423 — Lord 
Melboume’s announcoitt^t of his princi- 
ples of government, vi. 1— defeats of min- 
isters at new ejections, 2— ministerial 
measures of Tefonu, 3- Scotch buigh re- 
form bill, ih —government report on the 
English corT>OTaiions, 4 — the ministerial 
corporate reform bill, ib.— political features 
of the bill, 5— debate oa!,jw bill, tb.— its 
fate in the Commons andlj^eers, 8— minis- 
terial bill for chtirch refoiik, 10— motions 
on the currency, agri(’,ultural distress, and 
Orange lodges, ] 1— the budget, and extinc- 
tion of the 8iiri»lu8, 12— CConneU’s cru- 
sade against the Peers, ib.— spread of these 
views, 13 — apprehensions of the ministe- 
rialists, 14— creation of Whig peers, ib. — 
state of West Indies, 15— commencement 
of troubles in Canada, 10 et sw/.— opening 
of parliament, and king’s speech, 1836, 18 
— state of Irish corporations, ib.— govern- 
incut ])lan, and abuses complained of, 19- - 
debate on the bill, 20 et eeq . — it is altered 
ill the Lords and Anally rejected, 22 — 
Irish church bill again carried in the Com- 
mons and rejected in the Lords, 23— perils 
of those collisions, ib. — picreas^ agitation 
against the House of Lords, ib —effects of 
this in Ireland, 24 — re-establishmont of 
Catholic Association, 25— recommendation 
of x»oor law for Ireland, ib. — Mr Nicholl's 
report on it, 26— English tithe bill, and bill 
for registration of births drc., 27 — Agricul- 
tural Distftss Committee, and refusal of 
currency investigation, 28 — the budget, ib. 
— weakness of army and navy, 29— Lord D. 
Stuart on the Russian fiower in the ]l^t, 
ib. — increasing discontent in Ganad%:ailid 
settlement 6f the iqiiier province, flO — 
violence of the Assembly in the lower 
province, ib. — public meetings on both 
sides, 31 — the Glasgow banquet to Sir R. 
Peel, ib.— (ipening of parliament, 32— Irish 
coriiorations bill, ib.— Irish poor-law bill, 
83 — statistics of Irish destitution, S4 
—establishment of poor-law there, 35— 
ministerial plan for abolishing church 
rates, 36 — Lord No^rmonby’s adminis^- 
tion in Irelaj||L ib. — compromise on the 
appi-opTiatinn^lanse and the municipal 
bill, 37— settlement of Irish municipal bill, 
38— affair of the Vixen, 89 et wij.— pro- 
ceedings ii^ parliament on it, 40 — death 
of the king, 41 — accession of Queen Vic- 
toria, ib.— her speech to the privy council, 
ib.— separation of Hanover f^ni, 42— char- 
acter of William IV., 43 et ac 7 .— beneAcial 
effect of the change of ministry and disso- 
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lution, 44— extent and prosperity of em- 
pire on accession of Victoria* 45 — ita 
sources of 'weakness, ib.— :general discon- 
‘tent in, 46— exports to the United States, 
51, 61, note — effect of the banking crisis in 
the United States, 61— excess of imports 
over exports, 62— bad seasons from 1836 to 
1841, ib.— calamitous harvests of 1838 and j 
1839, 63— bad crop- of 1839, ib.— those of 
1840 and 1841, 64— distress during these 
years, 65 — effect of these changes on the 
cun-ency, ib. — contraction of currency, 
rise of Interest, and stoppage of credit, 66 
— general terror at export of gold from, 67 
—effects of it, 1J8— panic in Belgium and 
France from it, ib.— distress in the country, 
69— decline of prices the cause of this suf- 
fering, 70^effects of these disasters on new 
l)oordawact, 71- -dissatisfaction with it, and 
its practical abrogation by the distress of 
1839, ib.— debate on it in the House of 
Commons, 7%!4rades unions and strikes, 
chartism anambbonism, 73 — origin of 
trades union^ ib. — ^increase of strikes from 
1834 to 1837, ib. — great cotton-Hpinners’ 
strike in 1837, and its break up, 74— trial 
of the leaders for conspiiticy and murder, 
ib. — its results, 76— beiicfldal results of 
the trial, ib. —importance of subject of 
strikes, and reflfM*-tioiis on it, 77 et scq. — 
remedy against them, 79— rise of chartism, 

80— ita popularity, ib.— real objects of it, 

81— process of the movement, ib. —Chart- 
ist riot at Birmingham, 82 — moral effect 
of this outbreak, tb.— the Newport riots, 
83— origin of the Anti-corn-law League, 84 | 
—causes of its success, ib.— first proceed- j 
ings in parliament on the subject, 85— Free 
Kirk movement in Scotland, ib. ct seq. — 
effects of the schism, 86— the affairs of 
Can.ada, 88 et geq. — the insurrection there, 
90— that in Upper Canada, 92 et ex- 
citement on the outbreak in Caimd.a, and 
measures of government, 96— course fol- 
lowed by government regarding the Cana- 
dian prisoners, 99— state of jiarties, and 
weakness of government, ib.— resignation 
of ^rd Durham, 100— fresh outbreak of 
the rebellion in Canada, 101 et seq . — ex- 
ports from, to Canada, 105— clamour for 
^ abolition of the a7)prenticc.s1iip system 
in the West Indies, 111— its abolition, ib, 
— ^falling off in exports to West Indies, IIS* 
note— position of the ministry, 113— de^** 
bate on measure suspending constitution 
of Jamaica, 114 ct seg.— small majority for 
ministers, and their resignation, IIG— Sir 
R. Teel is sent for, 117— ditllciilty reganl- 
ing the liouseliold appointments, and' fail- 
ure of the negotiation, ib.— observations of 
Peel, Melbounie, and Wellington on this, 
118— ele(;tion of si)eaker||snd second Ja- 
maica bill, ib. — populaiWy of the queen 
after her accession, 119— her coronation, 
tb. — her marriage, 120-7roforms in criminal 
law, 122— reflections on this, and the ne- 
glect of secondary punishments, ib.— mode 
in which this was brought about, ib.— re- 
solution of parliament regarding colonisa- 
tion, 123— facts brought out in this debate, 
124 -r maladministration -of her colonial 
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lands, 124— new colonial aystem, 125— first 
settlement in New Zealand, ib. — ^post-office 
reform, Mr Hill’s plan, 127— its results, 
128— causes of its failure as a source of 
revenue, 130— Btockdale’s cose, and the 
privilege 4)f parliament^ ib.— committal of 
the sheriffs, 131-rinurder of L014 Norbnry, 
and statistics of crime in Ireland, 132 — 
alliance of government with ^Connell, 
133— Lord Normanb^p liberotion of pris- 
onero, 134— inadiqQiDl^-.tif leTnedies ap- 
plied to Irish mfsery,f i5.--^it Idle battlc- 
neld of pajrti6P,'J85-*state of the finances, 
Ib.— increaiad;^ntj|U of thO country in ^ nri- 
ous qi«IIW,W- injustice of general 
opinion ati this, Ib. — increase of army in 
1839, 137— weakness of navy, ib.— ciy for 
abolition of corn-laws, 138 — motion for it 
lost, 139— increased agitation on it, ib. — 
Oxfoiri’s attack on the queen, 140— diffi- 
culties of ministers, ib.— new reform bill 
for Ireland and its fate, 141— budget, 1841, 
ib. — vote of want of confidence, 146— dis- 
solution of parliament, 147— excitement in 
the country, ih . — result of the elections in 
favour of the Tories, ib.— defeats of niinis- 
ters, ami their resignation, 149 — reflections 
on their fall, ib.— her supremacy destroyed 
by tlio reform bill, 150— causes to which 
this w.ns owing, 151 — the umpire of, in In- 
dia, 152 — advantages of her government 
there, 153— and its evils, ib.— extent of its 
enii»ire tlu^re, 154— groat payments drawn 
to, ib. — injuiy to industry from the con- 
nection with, 155— difficulties as regards 
public, works in India, 159— drain of preci- 
ous metals to India, 171 — energetic pre- 
• imrations again.st the Burmese, 186— treaty 
with Persia, 1814, 212— Jealousy of Russia 
in the Kast, ib. — effect of the political 
changes with regard to Russia, 214 — effect 
of her iiitcrfci’cnco at Herat on her influ- 
ence in tlie Ku.st, 224— honours conferred 
on the leaders of the Aflghani.stnn cxjtedi- 
tion, 237 — injustice of the Affghanistan ex- 
pedition, 207 — clioracter of Sir R. Peel, 
and its influence on the destinies of the 
country, 272 et seq. — formation of Peel 
iiiiiiiKtry, 279 — difflc.ultics in foreign affairs, 
280— aspei’t of internal affairs, 281— statis- 
tical details showing general distre8.s, 282 
—difficulties in riiiancc, and from inade- 
quate national urniaiiientR, 288— distress in 
'manufacturing districts, 284— riots in Eng- 
land, 1842, ib. — and in Scotland. 285 — 
measures of repression, Ib.— their efl'cets, 
286 — use made of the general distress 
against the Peel ministry, ib.— agitation 
by the Anti -corn -law League, and real 
causes of the distress, 287— se.ssion of 1841, 
16.— o]iening of parliament of 1842, 288— 
Sir R. Peel’s plan, ib. et seq. — ^proposed 
sliding scale, 290— answer of opjiositioii, 
ib. et bill carried, 293— reception of 
it, 294— financial difficulties of the piinis- 
tiy, ib. — finaiK'ial measures proposed, ib.— 
reception of the plan by the opposition 
and the country, 297— argument against 
the ineomo tax, ib. — passing of the bill, 
299— reflections on the tariff, and reasons 
for it» 300— advantages which would have 
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enaoed firom extension of ^he cuTreney, 
—the Ihoome ta^,A,— itS'uartiolity, I , 
801— reasons of ilip lBQustiiy, tb.— intelli- 
(rence of ^ghaiMai disaster, 8025-copy- 
right act,#. S^4i#fe:^3et#sion of dangers 
of literatirih, ipg fae^tl^perance move-t 
nient l^ lrelannOI— A# progress and de- 
cline, 805 — tM>jpbeneement of the repeal 
adtatioiu monster meetings, 806 — 
their chKrahter, and .language used, ib.— 
measures of dovenmient, and arms bUl, 807 
—arrest, triaj, ImVof O'C^nell, tb.— effect 
of 'these prooeSWiga, 900— fine harvesi|Of 

1842, and imt»rorement in the countix^ 

1843, 310— ljnrd.Ashley’s bill for infant la- 
bour, 312— Sir' James Orahani’s faeto^ and 
education bill, tb. — ^new factory 4)111, and 
ten hours amendment, 313— Rebecca riots, 
814 — bill removing their cause, 315 — the 
Chartist and anti-com-law movements, 316 
—differences with America, 3l7~quostion 
of right of search, ib.— its Kettlcnicnt, 318 

— dispute about the Maine boundary, 
310 et — treaty for its settlement, 
320 — ^the Oregon question, 321— its settlc- 
ineiit, 322 — reflections on these treaties, 
323— the Tahiti disiiute witli Franco, tb. ei 
ae».— adjustment of it, 325 — negotiations 
with Frunc.e on the Spanish marriages, 326 

— reduction of the threc-and-a-half per 
cents, ib.— favourable financial statement 
of 1844, 827— reduction of taxes, ib.— and 
of sugar duties, ib.-^ bank charter act, 328 
—similar bills for Scotland and Ireland, 

832— population, commerce, Ac , 1816 and 
1845, 833 note— visit of Louis Philippe to, 

833— and of the Emperor Nicholas, 8.34— 
its political objects, fb.— proposed share 
of, in partition of Turkey, ib. - public, pros- 
perity, and the railway mania, 8.35 — its 
effect on society, 336— its immediate bene- 
fits to some classes, 337— effect of 
these speculations, 338 — division in the 
lauded interest occasioned by it, 339— its 
good eflTocts on the labouring classes, tb.-- 
cffect of railway system ou commerce and 
manufactures, 349— benetleial effect of rail* 
ways on working classes, 341— bill reduc- 
ing deposits to a half,' 342— effect of this, 
ib.— flourishing state of trade and revenue, 
ib.— financial statement, 343 — income tax 
continued, and indirect taxes repealed, ib^ 
— ini'jrease in Irish crime, 346 — grant 
secular colleges, 347— enlarged grant # 
Maynooth, tb.— its failure, and causes of 
this, 848— Scotch poor-law bill, 349 et sen. 

— charge of opening letters against Sir 
James Graham, .352— the alien act, *854— 
progress of Anli-corn-law League, ib — 
division on Mr Miles’ motion, 3.’>5 — further 
divisions on com laws, and close of ses- 
sion, tb —extension of free trade unavoid- 
able, 356— first aprearance of the potato 
disease in, 357— increased eft'orta of Aiiti- 
corndaw Lea^e, 358— general alarm, and 
mrmitoius of change, tb. — Lord John 
ll^eirs letter, 859 — approach to re- 
fieal of cqm laws, and resignation of 
Sir' R Peel, 360 — failure of Russell to 
form R ministry, and restoration of Peel, 
ib.— announcement of the rex>oal in the 
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Times, 861 — QuoiAi’s 'speech, 362— the 
debate on repeal of tbe cbm laws, ib. 
et. egg.— rgggp qso ' of the measure in the 
country, sMUnr Disraeli's attack on Peel, 
tb.— buc1|« Tor 1846, 871— determination 
of the Protectionists to drive Peel iVoin 
power, 872— increased agrariaD outrages in 
Irelaud, ib.— act for their suppression, 873 
—coalition against government, ib.— debate 
on bill, ib. et seq. —defeat of ministers on, ib. 
377— Sir B. Peel resolves to resign, 878— 
his concluding address, 879 et reflec- 
tions on his free-trade measures, 880— was 
a ratum to the corn J[|wt practicable? ib.— 
tbe danger of scardlK'pAt before the bill 
was bronght forward, ib.— durable reasons 
for repeal of the com laws, 882— real free- 
trade not introduced, but protection taken 
from agriculture, ib.— conduct of the Irish 
members on tbe question, 883— adoption of 
free trade inevitable, 386— first brought 
into collision with ChiEAi^ii. 1— origin 
aud history of the war wiffip^ina^ 7 et seq. 
—treaty concluded with Cfflj^i^Jfi^danger 
of, ill India after the Aifghanistan retreat, 
21— retirement from Aflghanistau, 48— her 
conduct in the war, 49— the coq|uest and 
annexation of Bcinde, 50 et honours 
conferred, Ac., on conquest of Sclnde, 64— 
the war with Gwalior, 67 et se^.— recall of 
Lord Ellenborough, 72 — appointment of 
Sir H. Hardlnge, 73— the Sish war, 76 et 
aeo.— alliance of Riinjeet Singh, 77— treaty 
with the Sikhs, 95— joy on the successes in 
the Punjab, 96— second Sikh war, 98 et eeq. 
--excitement on the battle of Chilian wal- 
lah, 103— contrast between national charac- 
ter of, and that of li*rance, 127— feeling in 
France on the subservience to, ib.— jeal- 
ousy of, in France, 1840, 137— efforts of, 
for suppression of the slave trade, ib.— 
treaties of 1831 end 1338 with France re- 
garding it, ib.— and that of 1841, 138— Its 
provisions, ib , — parallel between her posi- 
tion in India and the French in Algeria, 
190— the early alliance with Louis Philippe 
and its causes, ib.— excitement caused by 
the Tahiti affair, 191— treaty with Franco 
regarding right of search for 
excitement on annexation of Ci#^,’208 — 
embarrassment of the goverpm^ on the 
Polish question, 204— dang^to,'rix>m alli- 
^ anee of France and Spain,' 208— effects on 
her interests of the abrogation of the Salic 
law, 209— views of government on the Spa*i- 
isli imirringes, 21 1— eonfereiices on the sub- 
ject at the Chateau d’Eu and Windsor, 212 
— further history of the marriages, ib. et seq. 
— coldness between France and, 216— effects 
of this, 217— vast efiTects of introduction of 
fi-ee trade, 219— the Whigs and Tories de- 
sli-oyed by tlmir own leaders, ib.— causes 
which led to these changes, 220— formation 
of new cabinet, tb.— meeting of parliament, 
and government plan for sugar duties, 221 
et sf^.— its results to the West Indies, 227 
—explanation of the feeling of the country 
on the slave sugar bill, tb.— proof of ^e 
disfranchisement of the colonies by the re- 
form bill, 230— discussion on flogging in 
the army, 231— composition of the army. 
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Great Britain, eon(iateMt 
23S— necesaity of oonond panlahment In 
the field, xb *"ljord ralmmtoQV minute 
on the defenees of the <mni|nu|||^-enrol‘ 
ment of pemiianenL S86-*dtfdHilH umy, 
230 note— anqa bill finrlNland* 28S— mea- 
Burea for relief of the Buflbnng yi Iielandf 
287— cQiniuenoement of the famm^ 288— 
deplorable state of the conntiy, 28B-»^goy- 
emment plans, 1b —extent of the dutrMS, 
240— uomloil scenes in the country, 241— 
queen'fl speech, t6— ministen^ plan fbr 
relief of lieland, 242 — Lord Brougham’s 
picture of the oounfirsu^ —amended poor 
and teuporaiy reiisf #1;, 248— its results, 
244 it uq — mortali^ of the penod* 245— 
pecuniary efforts made, 240— great extent 
of emigration, 247— effects of this exodus, 
248— this due to ftee trade, 249— small 
amount of voluntaiy relief, 250 — reftec 
tions on the famine, 1b —potato famine in 
Scotland, 251— means taken to combat it, 
tb —Lord Gei|ami'<J|tentihck's project for 
Insh railsmyMHIp^iB railway s< heme, 263 
—Sir n Peoraapeech against it, 255— di 
\iBion on it, ih —budget of 1847, 259— 
causes whmh led to the monetary cnais, 
200— effect of the Irish famine, 201— pro 

S eas of the panic, ib — diffeience between 
18 and former cnses, 282— debates on it 
in pailiument, tb et ua —debate on navi- 
gation laws, 267— Mr rielden’s bill to limit 
factory laboui, t5 —difference of mortality 
lu manufacturing towns and m the coun 
try, 271— introduction of limited servue 
svbtem, 272— public education, 273— Irish 
coercion bill. 274— piorogation and disso 
lution of parlmment, 275— commercial em 
barrassments, ib — increased monetary 
pressure. 276— bankruptcies, suspen 

Sion of bank charter act, 277— its great 
and immediate efihct, 280— meeting of par 
liament and queens speech, tb —Feel’s 
statement on iNtnk charter act, 281 et scq 
—answer of Lord Geoige Bentiuck, At , 
282 et aeg —result of the debate, and le 
ports of the committees on the bank char 
ter act, 284 — distress fiom the monetary 
crisis, -rr' details of the railway and 
commerctiinQBseB, ih — nse in cotton, 286 
—great vfaution in the price of provisions, 
ih — effetftof thnl^ench revolution of 1848, 
287— influx of deil^te Irish, tb -pressure 
on middle classes, x8S— immediate benefits 
of tlie railwi^ expenditure, 289— mognl 
tude and pei lection of the system, J90— 
fall In the exports and revenue, t6 — in- 
crease of paupers and criminals, 291 -emi 
giation and decline of population, 202 — 
extreme suffering in Glas^w and the manu 
factwing distncts, 298— outbroak in Glas- 
gow, 294^ffects of the suppression of the 
Glasgow outbreak, 296— commencement of 
the CharUst outbreak, 296— their prepara* 
tions, th —and those of the government, 
tb —defeat of the Chartists, 297— attempt 
at insurrection in Glasgow, 298— detection 
of the fiauds in the Chartist petition, 299— 
renewed agitation by them, its suppression, 
and their vials, 800— rebellion in Ireland, 
t6 —trial of 0*Bnen, and revealmg of the 
VOL. VIU, 


Qfefll Britain, eonhnued 
ddbigpis ot the coBroiratonL 802— effootf of 
monetary crlsiBSkf f84£3i08 — lesson it 
taught, 804— it due to a flat- 
tered currency, of jK»e, 805 

—they keep the mon^sttm^y on the 
verge of a monetfly orffiAlltO — eflUets of 
increased ratoly of gold,liHl-i- argument 
as to exports gold, 8u7— aigumMta of the 
bulllonnitB, 80b— to what the ghms was 
4un» 809«-Peels oblttt^ln4ihe aot of 1844, 
ib —the oppoSOe^eiBOts hsiB followed, 310 
— hnjWthe monetaiyiawwililiukied apei nla 
tibo, ib — ttltuuate effecU of fit^tiade, 811 
•^mpxkd faollitatea manufaftures more 
than agnOnlture, tb —greater mortality in 
citiea man in the country', 818— liow these 
oiicumetanoes affect population, 314- effect 
of these laws combined, 815— effects of free 
trade on puces, 816— it foiced on Sir R 
Peel, 821— effects of it on national in-ogresa 
and independence, 822— its effects to be 
Judged otuefofe 1852, 325— necessity of mari- 
time auperionty, tb -effects of the disunion 
of France and, on Poland, 831— differences 
regarding treaty of Utrecht, 832— coidiallty 
between them before the marrlsges, 833— 
disunion regaidiiig Greece, tb — incieasing 
coldness between them on it, 835— disunion 
regardmg Portugal and La Plata, 836— 
pmicy ol the government of, m Italy, 1847, 
844 — the Swiss Radicals supported by, 355 
— poll! y pursued toward Switzerland, and 
its results, 856 et eeq —alarm excited by 
her support of the revolutionists, 359— foi< 
mation ot league against her, tb -her weak- 
ness at sea and land, 866— dispro])oriion of 
tjie danger and her means of resistance, tb 
— causes of her policy, 361— the incom- 
pleteness of the revolutitm the cause of it, 
tb —the Pi nice de Joinville on the altsua 
tion of, 863— escape of Louis Philippe to, 
402— financial and commercial state. 1858, 
till 15 note— Lamartine s answer to the 
Irish levolutionistb 21— acknowled^ent 
of the French republic, 25— piobable re 
suits of universal suffrage, 6b— mediation 
between Boidiiua aii4 Austria, 106- her 
ainbasbador opposes rosumption of hostili 
ties by Sardinia, 111— negotiates tlie armis- 


tice, 120— assistance to the Sicilians from, 
liM— urges the sepaiatfon of Loniliardy, 182 
( onduct during the crisis m Italy, 183 
Zollverein dlrectedagamst, 144— error 
in dealing with the commeniol cnsis of 
1848, 147— mediates on the Schleswl); ques- 


tion, 161, 192- flight of Metternich to, ..02— 
position of, with regard to Hungarian war, 
283— extension of free trade, 284— import- 
ance of penod from 184b to 1852, tb 
temper of the people, 286— and real suffer- 
ings, 286— prices of giain, 287— cry for re- 
peal of navigation laws, tb —debates on it, 
288 et eeq — reaults of repeal of nsvigatfon 
laws, 291 et eeq —motion for relief to am- 
cultunsts, 298— circumstances which we» 
ened the cause of protection, ib —rise a 
foreign gram, 294— iinprovementa in agrl- ** 
culture, tb— effect of the railway aiatem. 
295 et eeq — outcry among a^ulturai 
classes, 296— attitude of the Freemdeia, 
2q 
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ib. — tlieir arguments^ 297 et seg. —reflec- 
tions on finances from 1849 to 1852, SOO— 
—census for 1861, 801— mortality of town 
and cx>untiy districts, 302— increase in vio* 
lent crimes, 803 — ^relinquishment of trans- 
portation system, and its elfeets, 304 et uq. 
—measures of government regarding cri- 
minals, and introduction of the ticket-of- 
leave system, 8u7— f’oncession of self-go- 
vernment to the colonies, 308— difficultlca 
of their direct representation, 300— discon- 
ttmt produced in them by the reform bill, 
ih . — new colonial a,^8teiii, 310 — affairs of 
the Ga])e, 311— the Catfre war, ih. — subse- 
quent transactions, .313— renewed predial 
outrages in Ireland, 314— the Irish encuni- 
lifM-cd estates bill, 315 — differences with 
Russia regal ding tbe Hungarian refugees, 

317- quarrel with the Greek government, 

318— danger of war witli France, 319— pro- 
ceedings in parliament on the subject, ih. 
— naval and military strength at the time, 
320— death of Sir R. Peel, i?).— bill lower- 
ing the franchise in Ireland, ib. — removal 
of Palmerston from office, 321— defeat of 
ministers on the militia bill, their resigna- 
tion, and accession of Lord Derby, ib et 
hcg — militia enibodicAl, and increase of tbe 
•artny. dissolution of parliament, 324 
— defeat of Lord Derby, and return of the 
■WhigH to office, 82.5— loss of the Ama 2 on 
ttiid Birl«Miliead steamers, id— effects of the 
gold discoveries on, 327— death of the Duke 
of Wellington, and his funeral, 328 et seq 
—final results of the French Revolution to, 
369— emigration from, 361. 

Great Fisli Hiv^er, tlie British frontier with- 
drawn to, viii 311, 

Great towns, infiuence of the railway system 
on, iii. 897. | 

Great Trunk Road, the, in /ndin, vii. lOS. j 

Great Westeni Railway, parliamentary ex- j 
penses of, vi. 338 note— full in, 1846-52, vii. ' 
289 note. 

Greece, discussion at the Congress of Verona 
on the state of, ii 259— tlie conquest of, 
by the Turks, 332— statistics of, 354- de- 
fensible iiutiire of the country, ib . — Clarke's 
description of, id.— elements remaining of 
insurrection in, .355 — recent favourable 
uircunistniiccs in tier condition, 356 — 
E])read of information, and jisssion for in- 
dependence, id.— society of the iletairists, 
857— de]>eiideiice on Russia, 3.58*— effects of 
the Spanish revolution on, 360— commence- 
ment of tlie insurrection, 36.5 — it spreads 
over the whole countrj’, ib.. 368— formation 
of a constitution, and independcrice pro- 
claimed, 381— increasing interest in, 402— 
arrival and efforts of Ltird Bynm, 403 — 
continued dissensions m, id.— loan con- 
tracted on behalf of, in Jondon, ib —de- 
vastations of the war to 1824, 408— renewed 
dissensions, 409 — prospects of, in the 
opening of 1825, 410— influence of the de- 
fence of Mfssoloiighi, 421— defiloiable con- 
dition of, 1826, id., 423 — commencement of 
the negotiations for her independence, 421 
— flret protocol in favourof, 422 — the treaty 
betwiAn France, England, and Russia re- 
garding, 425— its provisions, id.— reply of 


the Turkish government, id, a sfj?.— CaT>o 
d'lstrias appointed president, 430— rejoic- 
ings in, oh the battle of Navariuo, 431— 
the war one of religion and race, 432— 
prosperity of, since the revolution, 434— 
affairs of, 1828, iii. 63 — convention fixing 
limits, 4tc., of, 64— errors -in this conven- 
tion, 65 et seq.— what should have been the 
limits of, id.— France a party to treaty of 
Cth July regarding, 97— reciprocity treaty 
with, 231 note— justification of Canning's 
interference on behalf of, 324— the affairs 
of, oftef treaty of 1829, v. 257— first settle- 
ment under presidency of Capo d’Istrias, 
2.58— it is overturned, and his assassination, 
ill. — Otho elected king, 259— succosses of 
the popular opposition, and overthrow of 
the government, 260 — arrival of Otlin, and 
joy of the inhabitants, id.— institutions, 
and militaiy force, 261— cause of the decay 
of the colonies of, vi. 107— affairs of, and 
disunion between France and England re- 
garding, vii. 333 — the constitutionalists 
disowned by Russia, 334 — increasing cold- 
ness lietween Franc.e and England regard- 
ing, 3.S5— civil war in, id.— the affairs of 
Don Pacifico, Ac., viii. 318— part taken by 
Franco and Russia, id.— proceedings in 
parliament, and settleincnt, 819. 

Greek church, clergy of the, in Russia, ii. 12 
note— synod of the, v. 261— number be- 
longing to the, in Austria, viii 140 note. 

Greek committee m London, their address, 
ii. 402 note— misniauagement of the loan 
by them, 410. 

Greek insurrection, commencement of the, 
in Wallachia, ii. 362— spreads to Moldavia, 
and its progress there, id. et seq. — See 
Greece. 

Greek islands, prosperity, Ac., of the, before 
the revolution, ii. 366. 

Greek loan, the first, ii. 408— mismanagement 
of it in London, 410 — ^now, guaranteed by 
the allies, v. 269— payment of her share of, 
by Fiance, 312. 

Greek war, su]>eriority of the Egyptian 
troops in, v. 243. 

Greeks, the, support refused by Alexander 
to, ii 4^— rnee of, 319— position of, in the 
civil administration of Turkey, 321 — of the 
Fan.ir, 335 — number of, in Constantinople, 
336 note — rvalue of, as sailors to Turkey, 
336— repeated iiisuri-eptioim of, 361 — exas- 
peration between, and tlie Turks before tho 
revolt, 352— massacres of, ut Coiistaiitin- 
ople, 366— naval successes of, 871— defeats 
of, in the Mores, 1821, 372— defeats of, at 
Na])oli de Romania, Ac., 376— maval suc- 
ce.sses of, in 1823, 392— results of campaign 
of 1823, 393 — application of, to tbe Ckin- 
gress of Verona, 304 — divisions amo^, 896 
— plans and preparations of, for campaign 
of 1823, 397— increasing divisions, 809, 401— 
preparations of, for campaign of 1825, 410 
—successes of, 1829, iii. 64. 

Green crops, failure of, in Great Britain, 
1826, iii. 30.5— increased produce of, in Ire- 
land, ]84i)-53, viJ. 360 note— incraased pro- 
duction of, viii. 296. 

Greenock, ratio of mortality in, vii. 271 note 
— intended rising in, 1848, 29-5. 

Greenwich, members given to, iv. 21 note. 
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Greffoire, the ahhe, returned to the Deputies 
in 1819, ii. 84— sketch of his previous 
career, i6.— on the accession of Louis 
Philippe, iv. 93. 

Gregory XVI., Pope, accession of, iv. 118— 
death and character of, vii. 837. 

Gregory, the patriarch, iiiin-der of, ii. 366, 

Gregory', bishop of Modun, cruel treatment 
and death of, ii. 412. 

Greig, ndmiral, iii. 21, 61— operations against 
Varna, 23— fleet under, 1820, 62— repulse 
of the Turkish fleet by, ih — naval for^e un- 
der, offered by liussiu to Turkey against 
Kgypt, V. 252. 

Grejidva, Spnni.sh niinlstcr, v. 102, 10.3. 

tlrenada, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note. 

Grenoble, the outbreak of Didier at, and its 
repression, i 150— reception of Lafayette in, 
iii. 112 — ontbre/ikat, 1832, iv 313 — insurrec- 
tion at, 1834, 376— reform l)aiiquetat,vii.l31 
— resistance to the new valuation in, 146 

Grenville, lord, aceessions to the ministry 
from friends of, ii. 101. 

Greppe, M., arrested, ‘viii. 355. 

Greuben, count, vii, 86 note. 

Gicy, carl, on the distress, &rc., in 1817, i. 
164- at the trial of the queen, ii. 177 — mo- 
thm by, on tlie Congress ol Ijiiybaeh, &c., 
ISl— attack 1)11 Canning by, iii. 314— nicep- 
t ioii of it, 315— niutioii by, on the regency, 
1830, 392 -declaration of, on reform, 1830, 
400- Wellington’s answer, ;6.— enlled to 
form a 11111115117 , and difficulties regarding 
Jiixnighani, iv. 3— premier, lO. note— cha- 
racter of, 4 d frq — amiounceinciit of his 
jirineiples of government by, 11— and the 
prosociition of O'Connell, 13 note ' fran- 
chise first proposed by, 15— first intention 
of, regarding reform, 16 note— means by 
wJiieiriie induces the king to diSMilve par- 
liament, 31 — his speech oe llic n*fonn bill 
in the Peers, 89— deputations from tlie po- 
litical unions to'^ 45 — on tlie new reform 
bill, 46— opposed to the creation of peers, 
40 — mdnees the king to consent to it, ib . — 
(HI Loni Lyndliurst’b nmendineut, 51— re- 
signs, tb . — receives ]ierim.ssiou. to create 
jieers, 54— closing speech of, in the pceis 
oil the bill,,.%— one of the (‘oniiiiission for 
giving it the royal assent, 56— views of, as 
to the borough menibcr.s under the bill, .37 
and note— his course eumjmred with Pitt’s, 
60— error of, us to predominating in- 
fluence in the boroughs, 70— views of, on 
tithes in Irelninl, v. 7— brings in Irish co- 
eicion bill, 16— arguments for it, ib et seq. 
— argumenls of, for Irish church bill, 24 — 
tlie Kluiugtoii addr<‘ss to, and his answer, 
64-dcclaiution of, 011 Iri.sli church, 66— 
views of, on the Irish coercion bill, 60— re- 
signs, ib . — his jmiling address as ininisU'r, 
ib. — banquet to, at Kdinlmrgh, 80 — re- 
flections on his fall, 81- - his merit in resist- 
ing the movement after the bill was pass- 
ed, ib —review of Ins administration, ib.-^ 
error of, as txi the effects of the refonn bill, 
vi. 150 -ell'but of Ills coercion bill iu Ire- 
land, 375. 

Grey ministry, the, iv. 3 note — defeat of, on 
General GuMCoigiic's motion, 20— measures 
of, to conciliate the king, 30 — imuins by 
which ^ey induce liim to dissolve parlia- 


ment, ih. et SC 9 .— vote of confidence In, 40 
— proclamation by, against the political 
unions, 45— resolution of, to create peers, 
49 — ^induce the king to consent to it, ih . — 
resign on Lyiidhiirst’s amendment being 
carried, 51— return to of!U;e, and permis- 
sion given them for creation of ]teers, 54— 
oppose the restoration of the forty-shilling 
freeholders In Ireland, 56- power at tlioir 
disposal, V. 2— their moderation after the 
jiassing of the bill, and its effects, 4— dis- 
icat of, on the malt tax, 31— ra]>id decline 
in tlieir popularity, 32— tlieir jmtriotic con- 



condiict of the session, ib - divided state 
of, on the Irish church, 64— lesignation of 
Stanley, Graham, 4rc., i6.— pflcct Oi this 
secession on, ib — motion b>, on the Irish 
church, 66 — division in, on the renewal of 
the Irish coercion bill, 68 — resignation of 
Althorpe, Grey, drc., 60— poor-law rcfoim 
begun by, 72 — ajipoiiitmeiit of committee 
of inquiry by, and tlicir rcpoi-t, 74. 

Grey, earl (.son of above), refuses to fake 
office along with Palmerston, vi. 361 — 
colonial scirotarj^ 1846, vii. 220- on the 
limited service system, 272 note— tlie new 
colonial system due to, viii. 310 — ^V■c aUo 
llowick, lord. 

Grey, earl dc, first lord of tlie Admiralty, 
183.3, VI, 407 note— lord-lieutetaant of lie- 
land, 1S41, 280 note. 

Grcj% Sir George, arguments of, for the .Ta- 
jiiaicii bill, V. 114- home secretaiy, 1846, 
vii. 220— liish coeicion bill introduced by, 
274 — moves contunicd suspension of ha- 
lloas corjius act in Ireland, viii 314. 

Grey, general, invasion of Gw'abor b 3 ,vii. 
69— victory of, at Mango re, 70. 

Grey, lieutenant, during the Chartist rising 
at Newport, vi 83, 

Griffin, eaptain, ileicnt of Akhtar Khan by, 
vi. 247. 

Griffiths, major, moved up fiom Coord-Cabul 
to Cabul, VI. 2.30. 

Grillparzer, the works of, iv\ 276. 

Grimsby, }>artially disframdiised, iv. 20 note. 

Giinstead.parfi.'illycbsfranchisedjiv. 20 noft*. 

Groeliovv, position and forces of parties at, 
iv. 192-battle of, 193. 

Grogan, colonel, seizure of, os hostage for 
Mr M’Leod, vi. 317. 

Gronville, Laure, an accomplice of Hubert’s, 
V. 3.32. 

Gro.s, M., a partisan of Louis Napoleon, v. 322. 

Grosboi.s. M., character of, i 11,3. 

Giossochcn, defeat of Gio Baden insurgents 
at, viii. 184. 

Grote, the liistory of Greece by, i 247— mo- 
tion by, 111 favour of the ballot, vi 14 — 
liudicnl views of, at the Huine lianqnct, 31. 

Grottenhelm, general, operations of, against 
Bern, viii. 272. 

Grouchy, marshal, proscribed in 1815, i. 93 — 
reception of, by Charles X , iii 73— dis- 
missed from active service, 76. 

Grudzinska, Jeanne, wile of the Grand-duke 
Constantine, ii. 57. 

Guard, fidelity of the, during the Tliree 
Daye, iii. 162— parting between Charles ^ 
and the, 156, 157. 
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Onards, National, see National Guard. 

Gtiardaniiiio, surrender of, to tlie Christinos, 
V. 229. 

Giiastalla, treaty regardiiif; duchy of, 1. 340. 

Giiebourg, inadeinoiselle de. iv. 328. 

Giinrguc, $;eiiera1, invasion tk Catalonia by, v. 
191, 192 — defeats the Frcncli legion, 194— 
execution of, 230. 

Gueneva, Don Alphonso, a lender of the to.- 
publican conspiracy at Cndi:2, ii. 249. 

Guerilla life, natural tendency of the Span- 
iard to a, i. 325. 

Guerilla wniTare, sy.stcm of, in Simiii, and 
ndo})tcd by Zuinnlacarrcgui, v. 145. 

Guerillas, ravages of, in Spam, 1821, ii. 235. 

Guernica, tlie IVco of, v. 150— defeats of the 
Christinos at, 154, 178. J 

Guernon de Ilaiiville, M., joins the Polignac 
ministry, iii. 113— opposes all concession 
by tlie king, 150— arrest of, iv. 107— de- 
meanour ol, before trial, 122 -aenteiitic of, 
126, V. 296 note— liberation of, 318. 

Guerrnzzi, movement of, at Leghorn, viii. 70, 
107— defeat of, at Florcne.e, 123. 

Guerre aux Oliateaux, secret society called, 
IV. 373 note. 

(luerrea, a Chri.stirto general, v. 214. 

G net ana, stormed by tlie Carlists, v. 194 

Guevara, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 193. 

Guihert, the military history of, iii. 197. 

Guicciardini, the jirose of, iv. 282. 

Guiche, tlie duke de, made nieniber of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 94, ii. 302— fidelity of, to 
Charles X„ iii. 157. • 

Guildhall, Soult at the banquet at, vi. 120. 

Guilds, the, in Russia, ii. 14— want of repre- 
sentation of, under municipal lefomi bill, 
Vi 5. 

Guildford, partially disfranchised, iv. 20 note 

Giiillemmot, general, on the eapitiilation of 
Paris us regarded Noy, i. 128 — chief of tlic 
Stair in Spam, ii. 287. 

Guinard, M , v. 292. 

(iiiisona, combat iit, v. 215 

Guizot, M , aiqiointed iiimistor of justice, i. 
91 - retirement of, from the liicbelieu 
mini.stry, 149— made a councillor of state, 
309 — US a leader of the Doctrinaires, ii. 
82 — supports the Doeazes ministry, 87 

— new electoral law agreed to by, 88 

— course followed by, after the fall of 

Deeozes, 98— dismissed fnmi the council of 
state, 115— i»aiuphlet by, against the Uiche- 
lieu mini.stry, 124 - joins the royalists 
against Martigiiac, iii. 107 — nttaciks of, 
on the Polignac nimistry, 112 — biography 
of, 113 — his character as a writer and 
statesman, lb. — efforts of, against the Po- 
lignac ministry, US— course counselled by, 
144—140, 145 notes— -.at the meeting at 
Laflttc's. 147 — effort s of, to arrest the revo- 
lution, 151— early rise of, 187— his charac- 
ter and W'orks, ib. et writer for the 

daily pres.s, 211— employment of corrup- 
tion by, in France, iv. 83— supports the 
Orloamsts. 84— proclamation drawn up. by, 
of the principles of the Orleans govern- 
ment, 92— efforts of, to popularise the new 
dynasty, 94 — secretary for the interior 
under Louis Philippe, 99 — favours the 
attempt to revolutionise Spain, 108, 109— 
party uud views of, in the ministry', 121— 


Guizot, M., continued. 
his resignation, 124 — defence of the foreign 
policy of ministers by, 158 et argu- 
ments of, against the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, 164— on the system of guv- 
ernment under Louis Philippe, 352— be- 
comes minister of ))ublic instruction, 342, 
355— formerly opposed the law against as- 
sociations, 369 — urgunients fur it, 371— liis 
jealousy of Thiers, 372— views of, on the 
crisis of 1840, v. 274 note— conference with 
Louis Philippe at the Chateau li’Ku, and 
its results, 275— succeeds Thiers as pre- 
mier, 270— arranges treaty between Mehe- 
inct Ali and Turkey, 279— resignation of, 
28.5— resumes otfice, tb — answer of, on tho 
address, 286— divergence of views between, 
and Thiers, 288— intrigues of, against do 
Broglie, 305— declaration of, in the Depu- 
ties after the ac(‘es.si(ui of Thiers, 309— tie- 
cnines minister of public instmction under 
Mole, 316 note -removed Iroui ministry of 
' public instruction, 320— articles by, on the 
state of society in France, 1838, 348— de- 
fence of the system of corruption in France 
by, 349— negotiations luilweeii, and Thiers, 
1839, 300 — excluded from the Soult minis- 
try, 362— party heachal by, 363— appointed 
ambassador to London, 377 -account of 
the jiolicy of TCnglcand on the Easteni ques- 
tion, 385— Thiers’s rejily to, <5.— memoriin- 
dum to tlio British government on the 
Eastern question, 388— his vi/'ws on it, .389 
— cmiiference with the king at the Chateau 
d’Eu, ib. — comniiuiicution from Thiers to, 
390 note— becomes minister of foreign af- 
fairs, 891 and note— speech of, on the ad- 
dress, .393— majority for him, 394— aneecloto 
of Sir R. Peel by, vi. 277 note— ac{!ount of 
Peel by him, 279 note — on the tendencies 
of democracy, 303 — settlement of tho 
Tahiti affair by, 325— blindness, of, to tho 
prevalent socialism, vii. 124 — his princi- 
ples of government, i5. —unpopularity of 
his ministry fioin its siibservieiice to Eng- 
land, 127— its untoward commencement, 
137 — efforts of, for suppression of tlie slai e 
trade, ib. — treaty willi the allies concluded 
by, regarding tho slave trade, 138— inter- 
dicts the Polish baiupiet, 140 arguments 
of, against reform, 1841, 143- views of, on 
reform, 149 — argmiieiils again.st it, 1.50 el 
serf - Ilia error in these, 1.53 — extension of 
railway system, 154— lo.s.se.s of his ministry 
by elections of 1842, ib.— aiguments of, for 
the regency bill, 1.56 et seq. position taken 
up by, 158— os a statesman, 159— as an orator, 
ib.— inadequate pari larneni ary sup])ort of, 
164 — difficulties of, finm the character of 
the Cliairibers, Ac., ib.— answer of, on tho 
case of the Jesuits, 194— treaty with Eng- 
land regarding riglit of search for slaves, 
196— speech of, on the Polish question, 204 
—increased maiority for, 1846, 208 — ar- 
rangements regarding the Siianish mar- 
riages, 212— subsequent negotiations, Ac., 
213 et the doiiblje marriage arranged, 
215 — announcement of the doublo mar- 
riage by, 216 — his breach of faith on it, 
218— measures and policy of, in tho Papal 
States, 342, 343— on the Swiss constitu- 
tion, 351 note— policy of, toward? Switzer- 
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Guizot, M., continued. 
land, 355, 350— note on Swifczerlaftd, 357— 
nef^Dtiations for league against England, 
SfiO— causes of the conservative policy of, 
301— charges against his ministry, 367— 
dissatistactiuii caused by his foreign po- 
licy, 370— answer on the address, 1848, 379— 
coniprorriisp regarding tl>e reform banquet, 
383— pi-oliibita the procession, 384— forces 
and preparations, 387— resignation of, 389 
— (catastrophe before his house, 891 — ad- 
vises the sending for Mol4, 391. 

Gulina, eonibat at, v. ] 55 
Gulistan, treaty of. ii, 349. 

(luinput Rao, mutiny against, vi, 181. 
Gundaniuck, arrival of the Gabul fugitives 
at, vi. 200 — advanceof Pollot'k to, vii 39 — 
retirement of the British by, 47. 
Gunpowder, early knowledge of, in China, 
vii. 7. 


Guriel, province of, submits to the Russians, 
iii. 37— icoinbats in, 1829, 47. 

Gurney, Mr, arguments of, against the re- 
sumption of (JOsh payments, i. 196 et mj.— 
arguments of, against the suppression of 
small notes, iii.^,291, 202. 

Gurney, baron, trial of the Ucbccca rioters 
before, vi. 315. 

Gnrwood, colonel, and the Elliot convention, 
V. 176. 

Guyon. count, at Scliwechat, viii. 235— move- 
ments of, 245— successes of, near Komorn, 
258. 

Gwalicr, surrender of, to Scindia, vi. 172— 
nflairs of, vii. 07— its condition, ib — rup- 
ture with Britain, 08 — its invasion, 09 — 
victories of tho British, ib. et setf. — treaty 
concluded, 71 — reflections on the war in, 113. 

Gypsies, numbers of, iu Austrian eini>ire, via. 
138 note. 


II 


Habeas Corpus Art, suspension of the, 1817, 
i. 104 — ^tension of this, 10(i— advantages 
and ]n'im'i]>1c of the suspension ot the, 170 
suspension expires, 179— lis suspension 
in Ireland, 1823, ii, 190— its siispoiiMoii in 
Indaiid in 1828 urged by the king, iii 339 
~ -difficulties ill Ihc way of this, SlO-sns- 
pended m Ireland, 1848, vii. 301— this con- 
tinued, viii 314 

Ilabez, llie baron d’, agent of Don Carlos, v. 
226. 

TTabitaiis. the Canadinu, vicaws, A^e, , of, vi. 
89— stationary condition of tlie, 323. 

Haelicnis, deleat of the, by the French, vii. 
180 

Iliiddiiigton, earl of, supiKu-ts Peel against 
the retoriii bill, iv. 20— lord-lieiiteiiaiit oi 
ireluiul, 1835, v. 407 note — lirst lord of the 
Adiiiirulty, vi. 279. 

Haddington, VII iileiice of cholera in, v. 5. 

Jladgi-ilassan-lar, defeat of Turks at, iii 26. 

lladgi Paella, torees, Arc , under, 1829, iii. 41 
— })ositionof, in the Saganlugh, i5 — opeia- 
tious against him, 42 — at battle of Kainly, 
43— dcleaied lit MilU Duz, 44— taken pii- 
soiier, 45. 

Hadgi'8aleli, Pacha of Maidan, iii. 38. 

liadjcc Klian, betrayal of Dost Muliomuicd 
by, vi. 237. 

Iladjoutes, hostility of the, in Algeria, iv. 
307. 

Haeliiig, defence of Cliin-Kiaiig-foo by, vii. 
19— his death, ib. 

Hafiz Pachm defeat of, at Nezib, v. 265, 

Haft-Kotul, ftee Iluft KotuJ. 

Jlagkiii Pacha ot iSiraz, lii. SS. 

Haliii-Ilidiu, the countess, the novels of, iv. 
289. 

naklander, the woiks of, iv 289. 

llalal-Effendi.cxecul.ioii of, deniandcd, ii. 380 
— overthrow and exec.utioii of, 395. 

Half-batbi (picstioii, the, vi. 201. 

Hulib, population ot, li. 331 note. 

Halifax, incnibi^r given to, iv. 21 note— elec- 
tions of 1835 111 , Y. 4US. 

Halil Pacha, di-graced, iii. 38— tenns agreed 
to toward Meheiiiet Ali, v. 253. 


Hallam, the historical works of, i 240. 

Ualyburton, Mr Justice, on the neglect of tho 
coloni(;s, vii 231 note. 

Hnin, inipriHonnieiit of the ex-niiiiisfcrs of 
Charles X. in, iv. 120— imnditioii ot Prince 
Poligiiac, &e., in, and his release, v. 317 — 
iiiipn.sonmcril of J<oms Naiwleon at, 382— 
Ins life there, ib.—his escape, vii. 205 et 
seq. 

Hamburg, contributions from France to, i. 
109 note— reciprocity treaty w’lth, iii. 231 
not«> — represent iitioii oi, in tbe Diet, iv. 
217 note— poimlation and military contin- 
gent, 219 note — progres.s ot, since tho 
I»eace. 220 railway to, 251— railways ex- 
t(>nded to Trieste li-oin, 252— pojuilfitionof, 
258— statistics ol, viii. 140 ii(»te— aceept.s 
the Gerinaiiie constitution of ISIS, 181. 

Hammer, order of the, msUtnted at Madrid, 
u. 233. 

naniclcn, madame, i 93 note. 

Hameliii, admiral, fleet under, 1829, iii 52. 

Hamilton, colonel, at Mahara.ipoiv, vii 70, 

llannlton, Bir George, ambassador at Flor- 
ence, vii 350 

Hamilton, Bir William, the works of, i. 229. 

Hamilton, liUdy Anne, neeompuiiies tlie 
queen the coronation, ii. 1S9. 

Hamilton, intended rising in, 1848, \ii. 295. 

Hainpde.n chibs of 1817, tlie, i. 164. 

ilumpsbire, dihtnrbaiiees in, 1830, iii .‘100 — 
aiiditioiial nienibers for, iv. 21 note— elec- 
tions of 1835 in, V 409. 

Hams, iini»orted, jiroposed new tariff on, vi. 
296 note. 

Handel as a composer, iv. 300. 

Haiinehen, defeat ol tlie Baden in.siiigents at, 
viii. 184. 

Haiiyvcr, position, of the OTces of. in France, 
i. 98 — eontribulions fiom France to, 109 
note — visit of George IV to, ii. 190— de- 
signs of France on, in. 131— intended spo- 
liation of, 167— reciprocity treaty with, 231 
note— revolutionary moAomeiits in, 1831, 
iv. 136— votes of, in the Germaine Diet, 217 
note — population and military contingent, 
219 note — Cblablishnif;^it of lepreseiitative 
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Ilanovor, continued. 

uRscnibly in, 224— the king of, abrogation 
of the constitution by, 245— refusal of the 
Diet to restore it, ib.— reciprocity treaty 
of, with Holland, 248— separation of, from 
Great Britain, vi. 42— sta|istics of, viiL 140 
note— the king protests against the pro- 
ceedings of the Nutiuniil Assembly at 
Frankfort, 164 — rejects the Germanic con- 
stitutiem of 1848, 180— revolutionary out- 
break in, 1848, 188— Gurnmnic constitution 
agreed to by, 185. 

Hau.sard, Messrs, and the Stockdalc case, vi. 
130. 

Hunse Towns, 'treaty with, regarding the 
slave trade, vii. i;i8. 

Harden berg, prince, at Aix-la Chapelle, i. 
298— at the Congress of Troppau, ii. 36— 
represents Prussia at the Congress of Ve- 
rona, 2.08— the ineiiiuirs of, iii. 200— cliarae- 
ter of, as a statesman, iv. 236. 

Ilai-dinge, Sir Henry, afterwards lord, be- 
(‘.omes secretary-at-war, lii 328— Welling- 
ton’s second in his duel with Lord Winehel- 
sea, 368 note— challenge to 0‘Coiinell from, 
394 note — Irish secretary, 1835, v. 407 note 
— secretary at-war, 1841, vi. 280 note— on 
the defencelessness of London, 1841, 284 — 
rc-cstablishmeiit of flogging in the Indian 
army by, vii. 234 --results of Ids liniited- 
sorvioe system, 272 note -nppoiuted gover- 
nor-general of Indio, and his character, 73, 
78— poli<*y recommended to him, 73 -his 
arrival, and early paciflo incasurcs, 74— 
measures for establishing railways, 76 — 
])oaition of the troops, &c., 79— resists 
their concentration, 80— his views, i6. note 
—hostile movements, 83— battle off Mood- 
kce, iA.— serves us sec.ond in command, 84 
—battle of Ferozeshah, 85— heroic conduct 
of, 87— renewed battle, ib.~ farther pre- 
parations, 89 — battle of Aliwal, 91 — posi- 
tions, lb. battle of Sobvaon, 92 el mi — 
coiiduet, &c., of, at Sobraon, 94— advance 
to Lahore, 95- treaty concluded, ib.— re- 
cefition of the Mahuiajah, and proclama- 
tion, tb.— honours bestowed on him, 96— 
his resignation, 97 — the ])aciflc policy of, 
113— muster-general of ordnance, 1852, 322 
note— measures of, for increasing the artil- 
lery, 324 -at Wellington’s funeral, 330. 

Ilardinge, Mr, vii. 87. 

llardwickc, the earl of, proceedings of, at 
Genoa, viii. 122 ojid note— postmaster ge- 
neral, 1852, viii. 322 note. 

Hardware, increased export of, from Eng- 
land, 1822, iii. 222. 

llarewood, lord, motion by, on behalf of 
the West India proprietors, v. 46. 

llarispe, general, dismissed from .service, iii. 
76— v. 163. 

Harris, Mr, defence of the monetary system 
by, iii. 382 note 

Ilarniwby, earl of, plan for the ninrdec of 
the ministers while assembled at house of, 
ii 158— lord president, iii. 314— resignation 
of, 326— speech of, against tlie reform bill, 
iv. 40— negotiations with, to withdraw his 
opposition to the hill, 50 — amendment by, 
on free trade, viii. 299. 

Hart, Sir A., vice-chancellor, liL 814 note — 
becomes chancello^of Ireland, S26. 


Harting, general, defeat of, near Varna, iii. 26. 

Hartmanft, takes part with the Viennese in- 
surgents, viii. 282. 

Harvest, deficient, in France In 1816, i. 274— 
the early, of 1826, iii. 305— the Britisli, 
from 1836 to 1841, vi. 62— the bad, of 1838 
and 1839. 63— those of 1840 and 1841, 64- - 
that of 1842 in England, 816— of 1845, char- 
acter of, 354—1847 to 1856, 362— dcilcicn- 
cy of, in France, 1845, vii. 364. 

Harvey, Sir John, on the state of the Irish 
clergy in 1832, v. 9. 

Harvey, brigadier, at Goojerat, vii. 105. 

Harwich, embarkation of tlie body of the 
queen from, ii. 190. 

HaBford, general, defeated at IQcrmansUdt, 
viii. 273. 

Haslenicrc, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Haspinger, Joseph, viii. 83. 

Hassan-Kale, jircparations of the Turks at. 

I iii. 38— position of the Turks at, 40 — cap- 
ture of, by the iiiissians, 45. 

Hassan Khun, defeat of, on tlie Araxes, iii 10. 

Hassan Pacha, defeat of, near Arta, li. 376 - 
attempt to arrest All Pa<*ha by, 382. 

Ilassel, elassifl cation of the population of 

I Turkey by, ii. 324 note 

Hasscit, defeat of the Belgians at, fv. 153. 

Ilassonpflug, M., viii. 188. 

Hastings, marquess of, governor -general of 
India, vi. 174~the Ghooi ka war’ ih —fur- 
ther operations against the Ghoorkos, 176 
— the Pindarree war, 178 et my.— victory of, 
and termination of the war, 181— close of 
his administration, 182 -refuses to expel 
the Mughs from Arracan, 183. 

Hastings, Warren, death of, i. 185. 

Hastings, Captain Frank Abney, ii. 386. 

Hats, prox>osed reduction of duties on, vi. 
363. 

Hatherton, lord, Mr Lyttleton created, vi. 2 

Hatzcii Plotz, cession of, to Prussia, vii. 
332. 

Hiingliton, lieutenant, escape of, from Chare- 
knr, vi. 255. 

Haurcau, M., trial and sentence of, vii. 
148. 

Haiissey, M. d’, minister of marine, in. 109 — 
character of, 1 12 

Haute Vente, the, at Paris, iv. 376— instigate 
the revolt of 1831, 877. 

Hautpuul, general, dismissal of, viii. 347. 

Havaiinah, embarkation of ))art of the anny 
at Cadiz for the, I 344 — slavers belonging 
to, &c., vi. 110. 

Havelock, captain, at Jcllalabad, vii. 28 — 
wounded at Ranmuggur, 101. 

Havre, jircparations at, for the expedition to 
Algid'S, lii. 127— ^Loiiis Philippe at, iv. 146 
— jiroposed railway from Paris to, v. 846— 
line of steamers from, to New York, vii. 
ISO— suspension of cosh payments by bank 
of, viii. 13. 

Hawes, Mr, arguments of, against the bank 
charter act, vi. 331. 

Hawick, reform riots at, iv. 33 — election 
riots, 1835, v. 409. 

Hawkins, lieut., at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, vi. 246. 

Haxo, general, views of, in 1815, i. 95— sup- 
pression of a revolt in Saragossa by, 853. 

Haxthausen, M , on the Russian serfs and 
their cnfrunuliisenieiit, ii. 17. 
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Hay, lord Jolin, v. 171 » aids in defence of 
Bilbao, 180 — ordered to co-operate with 
the Christiiios, 198, 199. 

Hny, general, monument to, i. G9. 

Hay, Mr Brutiimond, consul at Tangiers, vii. 
184. 

Hay harvest, failure of the, in Great Britain, 
1S20, iii. 305. 

Tlaydn, as a compoaer, iv. 300. 

Hayes, commodore, operations under, in 
Bunnah, vi. IS!). 

Hayiiait, iiinnihal, vili. 101 — the regiment of, 
at the Sonima Campagnn, 102— besieges 
Peschiera, 104— at Brescia, 121— siege and 
capture of Venice by, 131— appointed to 
chief command, 262— sketch of his career, 
263 -addition to forces of, 264 — battle of 
Pored, 265 — operations on the Woag, 266— 
battle of Aez, 'i5.— and of Komom, 267 — 
advances t<i Szcgeiiiu, 274— victory there, 
ib . — relief of Tcinesvar, 275 et battle 
of Teinesvar, ih. proclamation to his 
troops after the close of the war, 282. 

Ilnzlitt, William, the works of, i- 255. 

Head, Sir Francis, proceedings of, in Upper 
Canada, 18:16, vi. 30— governor of Ujiper 
Canada, 89— his confidence with rcgartl to 
it, 90- measures of, on the insurreetion, 92 
— resignation of, 96— account of tlie armies 
of Eumiie b)% 1846, vn. 236 note. 

Healy, trial and sentence of, for sedition, ii. 
149. 

Hearsay, major, defeated by the Ghoorkas, 
vi. 176. 

Ilcnt, excessive, in Great Britain, 1826, iii. 
305. 

Heher on the increase of British iiianufuc- 
tures in India, v. 38. 

Ileckcr, revolt under, viii. 161, 

Hedemann, general, defeat of, viii. 159— bat- 
tle of Diippeln, 160. 

ITcilon disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Heera 8ing4i, vii. 67. 

Heei-cn, the works of, iv. 2S3 

Heidelberg, the htndents ol, at Sand’s execu- 
tion, IV, 229~revolutionaTy proceedings at, 
1848, viii. 149— great meeting of bberiUs at, 
154. 

Heiden, admiral, iii. 61, 62 -naval force un- 
der, ii. 426 —forces under, at Navarino, 42S 
— the battle, ih. et fcq. 

Heine, Theodore, iv. 363. 

Helen- Louisa, the jirinccss, marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans to, v. 326— lier recei>tion 
in France, and cutaBtru]ihu at tlic marriage, 
827. 

Helicon, monnt, victory of the Giteks at, ii. 
398. 

Hellas frigate, the, ii. 424. 

Helston, partially disfranchised, iv. ?1 note. 

Heinans, Mrs, the poems of, i. 226. 

Hemp, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 257 
note— imports of, 1839-44, vl 311 note— 

, abolition of dutj^ on, 344. 

Hcnderaori, captain, at Meanec, vii. 57 — at 
Hyderabad, 62. • 

Henley, Mr, president of board of trade, 
1852, viii. 322 note. 

llcnniiigseu, <‘a]>tain, anecdotes of Zmnala- 
carregui and the Carlists by, v. 144, 145. 

Henry 11., the conquest of Ireland by, iii. 
268 note. 


Henry VIII., debasement of the coin under, 
i. 105. 

Hentzi, general, garrisons Buda, viii. 269— 
siege and capture of it, 260— his death. 
261. 

Herat, route to India from the north by, vi. 
208— iiiiportahc-c ol fortress of, 216— trea- 
cherous seizure of, by Dost Mahoinmed, 
216— recaptui-ed by Kamrani, ih. Uuasian 
designs on, 217— treaty for the sniTcndcr 
of, to Russia and Persia, 220— description 
of it, 221— the siege, ib. et stq —distress of 
the besieged, 223 -interference of tne Eng- 
lish, and raising of the siege, 224 -ehects 
of tins, ib — treachery of the vizier of, 241 
—junction of vizier w'ith the Pei-sinns, 246. 

He-rbert, cajitain, capture of Howqun fort 
by, vii. 13— at the storming of Chiiighae, 
16. 

Herbert, Hon. Sidney, secretary to Admiral- 
ty, 1841, vi. 280 note — introduction of 
limited-service, system by, vii. 272 note- 
motion by, on tlie army and navy, viiL 
320. 

Herder, the works of, iv. 284. 

Hereditary xieerage, views of Tjouis Fliilippe 
on the, IV. 94 — question of tlie abolition of 
the, in France, 162 — arguments for the 
alxilition, ih et m/,— and against it, 164 et 
seq — It carried in the Deputies, 166 —and 
forced through the upper house by a crea- 
tion of peciH, 167— renectiuiiH on this, ih.— 
its previous degradation, ]68|— experience 
of England in regaitl to a, ib —increase of 
the pow'cr of the crown in France by its 
alKilition, 302 — effect of its destruction, 
vii. 122. 

Hereditary right, not recognised In Turkey, 
li. 326. 

Heritable property, insecurity of tenure of, 
in Turkey, ii. ;J20. 

Heritors, the., and the old Scotch popr-luw, 
VI. 349— under the now, 350. 

Hermann, M., becomes minister of finance, 
iv. 342, SSG—resigiiation of, v. 285— jiro- 
])bses reduction of interest on debt, and 
resigns, 305 — fiimnre minister under Soult, 
1840, 301 note— on the state of the finan- 
ces, 395. 

Hcmianstadt, comVats at, viii. 249— defeat 
of the Russians at, 260— taken by tlic 
Hungarians, xb. — taken by llie Russians, 
272— final defeat of Beiii at, 273. 

Hermes, Dr, dispute lietween Pnissia and 
the Pope regarding, iv. 246. 

Heimopolis, the bishop of, defence of the 
Jesuits by, lii. 93. 

Ucmatii, defeats of the Cliristiiios at, v. 102, 
212 . 

Herrera, Don Manuel, minister of the inte- 
rior, v. 190. 

Herreras, Sefkir Garcia, arbitral puni.sh- 
ment of, i. 337— minister of justice in 1820, 
351. 

Hemes, Mr. becomes chaneellor of the ex- 
chequer, iii. 326- tenders Iiis resignation, 
327— at first retains oftic.e under Welling- 
ington, ih.—a. niembcr of the finance com- 
mittee, 329— motion by, on the Russo- 
Belgian loan, v. 7— war secretary, 1835, 40T 
note — a iiiRiiiber of the committee on the 
bank cliaitor act, vii. 284— «zgaineuta d)r. 
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Ilorrins, Mr, continued. 
against repeal of navigation lavs, viii. 289 
ft president of board of control, 1852, 
.S22 note. 

Herrings, imported, proposed new tariff on, 
vi. 29ti note. 

Ilcrsehci, tlie discoveries of, i. 234. 

Hertford prison, education among criminals 
in, vii. 274 note. 

lleitwitz, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
33. 

Hess, jgeneral, character of, viii. 72— plans 
of, m. 

Hesse, general, forces under, 1828, iii 31. 

Hesse, army of, iv. 3fi5 note — a niuiiibur of 
the Zollverein, iv. 242— viii 44. 

Hesse-Ca.ssel, coiitrihiitions from France to, 
i 1U9 note — cliaraetcr of the elector of, and 
revolutionuiy disturbances in, 1830. iv. 116 
— revolutionary inoveinerfi in. 1831, 136 — 
votes of, in the Germanic Diet, 217 note -- 
population and military contingent, 219 
note — dissolution of tlie Chantber in, 240 — 
statistics of, viii. 140 note— nfrair.s in, and 
dissensions between Austria and Prussia 
roganling, ISS— inter^'ention of Ru.ssia, 189 
— flnal sctlilcriicnt of alTairs, 190 

Hi'sso-Darmstadt, contriluitions from France 
to, i. 109 note— votes of, in the Germanic 
Diet; iv. 217 note— population and mili- 
tary contingent, 219 note — statistics of, viii. 
140 note— accepts the Oormanic constitu- 
tion of 1848, 181. 

Hesse Oldenburg, accepts the Germanic con- 
stitution of 1848, vill. 181. 

Hiitairlsts, formation of the society of the, 
in Greece, ii. 857— its oi*ganisation, i5. — 
secrecy maintained regaining its affairs, 
.'{'jS — begin the insurrection in Wallachia, 
.‘162 -headed by Alexander Ipsilaiiti, ih. 
note. 

Ilevgato, alilcrman, arguments of, again.st 
the resumption, of cash payments, i. 190 H 
geq -speech of, on the budget, 1820, il. 1G3 
— arguments of, against the suppression bif 
Hiiiall notes, iii. 291. 

Heynifes, coloiud, iv. 90. 

Hoytesbury, lonl, vi 207. 

llcytesbnry, disfruncliised, iv. 20 note. 

iii icks, lirigadier, at Ali^al, vii. 91. | 

Hides, proposed reduction of duties on, vi. 
363 

Higgins, Dr, declaration of, for repeal, vi. 
307. 

High Church party, indignation of the, at 
Catholic, cmiiiicipation, in 368 — objects of 
the, 111 desiring reform, 401. 

High treason, imni.shrnent of death abolished 
for, in France, viii 19. 

TIigliam Ferrers, disfnnchised, iv. 26 note. 

Higher classes, spread of hbernlism among 
the, in England, i. 267— civilisation con- 
ilncd to the, in Iliissi.-i, ii. 21— proportion 
of taxation paid by the, iv. 71. 

ilighlands, tlic, tlio potato disease and 
famine m, 1846, vii. 238, 351— means taken 
for their relief, 2.'>2. 

Hill, major, defen<‘c of Pegu by, vii. 110. 

II ill, Howland, his plan of imst-offlce reform, 
vi. 127. 

Hindia, surrender of, to the British, vi. 173. 

flindon, disfrauuhised, iv. 20 note. 


Hindoo Coosh, advance of the British to the, 
vi. 239. 

Hindostan, non-progressive state of, i. 37— 
jiroposed opening of trade to, v, 37— ne- 
glect of manufactures of, by act of 1833, 
38— repeated conquests of, vi. 163. — 
India. 

Hirchova, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
20 — passage of the Danube by the Rus- 
sians at, 63. 

Histoirc Naturelle, Museum d’, grant for, iv. 
360 note, • 

History, special character of present, L 42. 

Hoaiigdio river, the, vii. 3. 

Hobet^ a guerilla le^er, v. 07. 

Hobhoiise, Mr, afterwards Sir John Cam, iiL 
404— resignation of, and thrown out for 
Westminster, v. 32— ajiiiointed to woods 
and forests, 71— i>resident of horinl of con- 
trol, 1835, 420 note— arguments of, for cor- 
porate reform bill, vi. 6— on tlic British 
interference at Herat, 22.5 — president of 
hoard of control, 1846, vii. 221 note. * 

Hodde, Lucien dc la, on the republican forces 
in 1848, vii. 386. 

Uodorynski, a Gallician noble, death of, vii. 

201 . 

Hoffman, dennneiations of the ultramontaiio 
party by, iii. 75. 

Hofriiuiu, general, defeat of Struve by, viii. 
175. 

llnhenlohe, prince, created a peer, iii. 09— 
corjiH under, for invasion of Spain, ii. 287. 

Hohenzollern, rc])rcsentation of, in tli(> Diet, 
iv. 217 note— population and military con- 
tingent, 219 note— accejits the Germanic 
constitution of 1848, viii. 181. 

Hohcmsollcrn-irecliiiigen, reiirescntatlon of, 
ill the Diet, iv. 217 note 

nolb(M>.k, rates of mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 
note. 

Ilolkar, the treaty with, vi. 172— its dis- 
creditable terms, ih. — defeat and final sub- 
iiii.sKion of, 181 

Holland, lord, on the bill for detaining Napo- 
leon at St Helena, i 68— arguments of, 
nguinst the foreign enlistment bill, 209 et 
m/.— on the treatment of Na])o]eon at St 
Helena, ii. 128 — chancellor of duchy of 
Lancaster, 1830, iv. 3 note — one ot the 
comniihsioii for giving the royal assent to 
the relorin bill, 56— clmiicellor of duchy of 
Ijancaster, 1835, v. 420 note. 

Holland House, social inllncnce of, i. 268. 

ilollniid, number of children receiving edu- 
cation in, ii. 165 — designs tif France re- 
ganlmg* iii. 131 -the navigation Jaws di- 
locted against, 228— Mr Wallace’s act re- 
garding, ih. — dissensions between, and 
Belgium, iv. 110— final separation of Bel- 
gium from, 120— protocol fixing its limits, 
130 — warlike preparations of, 1.31 — the 
king of, application of, to the Geiinanic 
Diet, 134 — warlike preparations in, 148-* 
whnt tlic Ijondon congress should have done 
regarding, 149- views of France and Eng- 
land, ib ' reason which led tliem to snp- 
]iort the Belgians, ih. — change the election 
of Prince Leopold made on views of, 150 — 
change in ptdicy of Great Britain, ib — 
change in language of France and England 
regarding Luxembourg, 151— furtiiur negu- 
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Ilolland, continued. 

tiationa, anil secret treaty between France 
and England, 152— the live powers deviate 
from a(‘t of separation, and she declares 
wjir, ib. — commeilcernent of hostilities, and 
forces on both sides, 153— defeat of the 
Uelgiuns, i6,— intervention of the French, 
151- nrinistice, and withdrawal of the 
French, ib. — acquiescence of the northern 
now (JI B in the intervention of France and 
England, f5.— advantages gained by her by 
the hostilities, 155 - final tenns jiroposed 
by the five j lowers, ib. — reciprocity treaty 
of rrussia, A:c., with, 248— preparations of 
Englnml and Franco for war' with, 34*2 — 
convention regarding Antwerp, ib. — nego- 
tiations on the snbjei't, 343— military pi*e- 
jinrations of, 345— siege and cajiture of 
Antwerp, ib et seg. — reasons of, for de- 
siring accoinniodation, 348 - treaty witli 
Belgium, ib. - resolution of the Congress 
of Muntz-Graetz regarding, 3d4— Linibourg 
and Ijuxcnibourg ahsigiied by the treaty 
to, V. 354— fresh protocol regarding llel- 
gium accejitcd by, 356— the Indian posses- 
sions of, ceded to the Knglisli, \i. 10I» — 
iiiereaKC of cxpoils to, 1837-40, 289 — award 
by king of, on the Maine hoiindaiy, 319 - 
changes in constitution of, 1848, viiL 143^ 
systcin of prison labour in, 335. 

Ilolnics, Mr, at the o].iiMiitig of tlie Manches- 
ter and Liverpool Hallway, lii. 395. 

Holsfciii, voles of, in the Germanic Diet, iv. 
217 note — population and military con- 
tingent, 219 note -refusal of the Diet to 
sanction a constitution in, 234 — statiBtics 
of, viii, 140 note - See also Schlcswig- 
llolstcin. 

Holy Alliance, the, motion regarding, i. 68 — 
causes whii-h led to, 110 -its terms. 111 — 
and the Congress of TMoipau, ii. 3(5— share 
of, in the congresses of Trop^au and Lay- 
bach, 39. 

Holy coat of Treves, the, and religious 
movement caused by it, iv. 253. 

Holy Cross, mountain oftlio, ii 345. 

Holy Tniniy, stoniiiiig of convent of, Mis.so- 
loiighi, ii. 418. 

Holyrood, arrival of Charles X. at, iii. 158- - 
his court at, iv, 3‘2l— Ins deimrturc, v. 31K 

Home and lorcign markets, eoniparutive 
value of, in Kiigland, iii. 240. 

Home trade, value of, as compared with for- 
eign, ii. 172 — the total value of British, 
173 note — importance of, iii. 172. 

Homs, battle of, v. 247. 

llondia, Don Narcisso de, minister of justice, 
ii. 300 note. 

Hone, trials and acquittal of, for libel, i. 
169. 

Hong Kong, proposed cession of, to the Brit- 
ish, viii. 1*2 — its cession, 20. 

Honiton, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Hood, lord and lady, accompany the queen 
to the coronation, ii. 189. 

Hooker, the prose of, iv. 282. 

Hope, G. W., colonial under-secretary, 1841, 
vi. 280 note. 

Hope, the banker, at Aix-la-CIinpellc, i. 298. 

Hope and Baring, Messrs, i. 306. 

llopetoun House, embarkation of George IV. 
ftom, ii. 208. 


Hops, foreign, proposed reduction of duty 
on, vi. 363. 

Hornbostl, M., viii. 229. 

Home, Sir W., solicitor general, 1830, iv. 4 
note. 

Homer, Mr, arguments of, 1816, for the re- 
8um])tioti of cash payments, i. 64 — reflec- 
tions on Ills views, 66- death of, 172 — 
sketch of his career and character, ib. — his 
character as an orator and political philos- 
opher, <5.— Peel a follower of, vi. ‘274. 

Horriiiuck, surrenderor tlic Sikhs at, vii 106. 

Horses, iinpoitation of, into Fiance, iii 174. 

liort, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. *251. 

Horteiise, queen, influence of, with Lubedo- 
yfcie, i. 124. 

Horticultuie, improvement of, in France, ii. 
78. 

Horton, Mr Wilinot, his propo.snls on emi- 
gration, and how received, il 193— on the 
emigration question, ill. 298. 

Hospitals, deutlis in, in Paris, iii. 176— the 
Parisian, siatistics of admissions to, dm., 
iv. 141— decree for establisliing, in the Pa- 
pal States, vii. 3.39. 

.Hospitality, i>revaleuce of, in AfTghanistan, 
vi. 209 

llospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, the, 

ii. 350. 

Hotel de Ville, the, capture of, by the insur- 
gents, 1830, Ui. 141— recaptured, 142— pro- 
^ isioiial government at, tlieir reception of 
the concessions of the king, 151— import- 
ance of its capture, 161— scene at, betwetm 
the Oilennists ami Hepnblic*aiw, Iv. 89— 
visit of the Duke of Oilcans to, 92— his re- 
ception, 93 — cajitutc of, by Uie insurgents 
of 12th May 1839, v 362— uiiiioiritiiieiit of 
]irovisiona1 goveniment at, 1848, vii. 400— 
llr.st pnicccdings of the provisional govern- 
ment, viii. 3 — <*on fusion, &c , at, ib — de- 
nionstration of March 17 at, 28 - prepa- 
rations for defence at, 30— insuiTectioiiaiy 
lirovibiomd gtivcniincnt at, 39. 

Hotel Bourbon, inA'ting of the Orlcanist de- 
puties and peers at tlie, iv. 87. 

Hottentots, cflccls of the emancipation of 
the, at the Cape, viii. 311 — their desertion, 
312. 

Houdetot, general d*, at the Col dc Mouzain, 

vii 177. 

Houses, increased valuff of, in France, iii. 
124. 

House tax, the, its inequality, iv. 71— mo- 
tion for rcpi'al of it, v. 32~pi'oposals of 
Mr Disraeli regarding it, viii. 325. 

Household siiflrsgc. Brougham’s jiioposal of, 

iii. 401 note— establislieil in Prussia, 1848, 

viii 153. 

Howiml, monument erected by Alexander to, 
ii. 33. * 

Howick, lord, declaration by, on refonii, 
1829, iii. 387 note — motion by, on it, 1830, 
387- arguments of, on the lush church, v. 
416“ secretary-at war, 18:15, 420 nott! — on 
the emigration Irom Ireland, 1837, vi. 34 — 
new system of liiml sales intioduccd by, in 
South Australia, 1*24 -votes against Mr 
Villiers* motion on the corn laws, 139 — 
motion by, on the liish franchise, 141 — 
thrown out for Northuinbcrlund, 1841, 148. 
—.See afterwards Grey, carl 
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Howlett, m^or, in battle before rroine, vi 
100 . 

llowqoa fort, capture of, by the British, vii. 

Ilrabovski, commandant of Buda, viii. 224 
lluber, liberation of, vui. G— a leader of the 
revolt of May 15, 38. 

Hubert, the conspiracy of, his trial and sen* 
tence, v. 352. 

Iliickscher, M., viii. 163, 17:1. 

Huddcrsliold, seditious nssciiiblaf'o at, ii. 160 
— maniifncturinf* distress in, 1829, iii. 373— 
member given to, iv. 21 note 
Hudson’s Bay Company, tuniis of Oregon 
treaty regarding, vi 323. 
llnesca, defeat ofllje Cliristinos at, v. 21.5, 
Iluft Kotnl, the retreat down the, vL 265— 
forcing of it by the British, vii. 41. 

Hugo. Victor, the romances of, iii. 209— a 
writer for the daily pre.ss, 211— La Tour da 
Nesle by, iv. 854-i-olected for National As- 
sembly, viii. 41— speoeli of, against the Ate- 
liers Nationaui^, 42— opposes the constitu- 
tion of 1848, 60. 

Iluish, captain, at Gliilianwallah, vii 103. 
Hulks, prisoners in tlic, viii. 307 note. 

Hull, mercantile losses in, on the peace, i. 
45— election of 1835 in, v. 409— non-regis- 
tration of foreigners at, vi. 3641 
Hullin, general, iademnltv to,'1i 2^ note. 
Hulot, general, suppression of Otlibieak at 
Grenoble by, iv. 314. 

Humann, H., report on the finances by, 1841, 
vii. 145— new valuation proposed by, 146. 
Humbffidt, Ale:)(ander de, at Aix-]a*Cha]tolIe, 
1. 298— the works of, iii. 205— his energy, 
206 — chaiacter of, as a statesman, iv. 
236. 

Uuino, David, the autobiography of, iv. 287 
— religious intlucnee of, in Germany, 294 — 
on colonial government, v, 50. 

Hume, lord, on the right of tlie ablo-bo'died 
poor to relief, vi. 352 note. 

Hume, Dr, murder of, by the 'American sym- 
pathisers, VI. 102. * 

Hume, Jose])h, discussion on the queen ori- 
ginated by, ii 157 — motion by, for reduc- 
tion of taxation, 1821, 185— moves the re- 
peal of the combination laws, iii. 244 — 
motion by, on the Irish church, 277— on 
tlie emigration question, 209— opposes the 
cx]>edition to Portugal, 309— oppo.ses the 
grant to Canning's family, 329— vote of, on 
the address, 1830, .377— motion hy, f<»r re- 
duction of the anny and navy, 380— motion 
by, forgiving luSiiibers to the colonies, iv. 
37— on the opposition of the Peers to the 
bill, 52 note — motion by, on the addreR.s, v. 
14— arguments of, against the coercion act, 
19 et tteq —on the reductions .of taxation, 
1833, 31— coalition of, with the Irish mein- 
bors, 57— motion by, gainst the Lords, vi. 
13— opposes the addition to the navy, 1836, 
28— and moves tlie reduction of the army, 
i6.— banquet to, in Drury Lane Theatre, 
31— moves the stoppage of the supplies, 
1837, 33— motion by, on the allegiranco to 
Prince Allierti 120— opposes addition to the 
army, 18:J9, 137 — urges reduction of the 
army and navy, 327— arguments of, against 
Mr Pieldon’s factory bill, vii. 269— opposes 
increase of the army, viii. 325. 


Hun. persistent character of the, i. 33. 

Hungarians, the struggle of the, against the 
Turks, iv. 172— fidelity of the, in Italy, viii. 
113. 

Hungarian refugees, differences between Great 
Britain and Russia regarding, viii. 317. 

Hungary, the revolt of, in 1848, 1. 10 — its 
suppression, 11— the conquest of, by the 
Turks, ii. 332 — excitement in, 18.30, and 
measures of the government, iv. 134— en- 
thusiasm in, in favour of the Poles, 208 — 
the insurrection in, viii. 99— its effects in 
Italy, 111— sncecssive invasions of, 138 — 
the constitution of, 143— exclusive privi- 
leges in, ib. — i‘oninienccment of troubles 
in, 203 — demands of the liberals, t 6.— con- 
stitution for, 204 — commencement of the 
revolt, 206 — ('onstftution granted, ih. — ^hos- 
tility in, to the Austrian rule, 208 — conci- 
liatory measures of Austria, 209 -prepara- 
tions of J ellacliich against, 212— meeting of 

[ the Deputies, — first acts of the parlia- 

mGnt, and internal reforms, 213— first dif- 
ferences between, and Austria, 215— state 
of parties in, 216— the democrats, 217 — 
character of the leaders, i6. et tpq —revolt 
of the Raxen, 220— preparations for war, 
221 — plan of the campaign by the Aiislri- 

“ans, 222— by the Hungarians, ib —efforts 
of the latter, 223 — proclamation of the 
Diet, ib. — murder of Lauibcrg, 224 — Die.t 
dissolved, and declared in a state of sie^c, 
22.5— reception of constitution of 1849 in, 
240 — military deseriptiuii of, ib. — forces 
and plans of Austrians, 241— their advance 
to Komom, 4 mj.. 242— Tnovenients of Geor- 
gey. 243— and of Bern, ih.- difficulties, &c., 
of Georgey, 245— efforts of Kossuth, Ac.. 
46.— execution of Bathiany, 246— discord 
among the chiefs, and displacement of Dein- 
binski, 249 — operations in Transylvania, 
tb. et seij. -‘•renewed advance of the insur- 
gents toward Pesth, 251— battle of Tapio- 
Biseke, 252 — and of Isaszeg, ib. et eeq. — 
further successes of Gcoi-gey, 254 et seq. — 
division among the leadera, 255 et uq. — 
declaration ot independence, 256— prepara- 
tions, and government declared rovolutioii- 
nry, 257 — ^retreat of the Austrians from, 
259— divided opinion as to the courae to 
be followed, ? 6. —storm of Buda, 260— fur- 
ther successes, 201— plan of Austrians and 
Russians, 262 — forces of Hungarians, ib. 264 
— and of their op^mnents, 264— causes of 
delay in opening the campaign, 265— entry 
of the Russians, 266— operations oa tlio 
Woag, 46.— battle of Aez, 267— and of Ko- 
mom, 46.— proposals for capitulatii^,270 
—results of campaign hither.ta),>4|^«MM^le 
of Dobreezin, 271— disasters '‘^IfflUiaylva- 
nia, 272— suppression of the' lUjipiTection 
there, 273— continued disasters,’ ^4 ei seq. 
— cajiitulation of Georgey, and close of the 
war, 279 ri seq. —executions of leaders, 281 
—interest of the war in, 282— the insurrec- 
tion uD,iustifiab1e, t6.— results to freedom 
bad it succeeded, 283. 

Htmingen, terms of the treaty of Paris re- 
garding, i.JOS. 

Huns, the conquests of the, ii. 317. 

Hiibt, Henry, and the Spafleld riots, 1. 72— 
insurrectionary efforts of, 1817, 163— at the 
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niint, Henry, eontinwd. 

Petorloo meeting, 148>-hlR arrest, ifc. — 
trial and seutciifc of, 140— pusillanimity 
of, 154— motion by, on the generfd distress, 
iv. 47. 

Huntingdonshire, tlie election of 1826 for, 
iii. 306. 

Huntington, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
mite. 

Husband and w'ifo, proposed separation of, 
under new ]M»or-law, v. 76. 

Huakis.son, Mr, on •the resumption of cash 
payments in 1818, i. 177, 178 note — 8i>eech 
of, on the agricultural distress question, ii 
171 note— resolutions on the agricultuml 
distress proposed by, 109— speech of, 1822, 
on the currency question, 200 tt aeg. — ^be- 
comes president of board of trade, iii 225 
— heads the libeial section of the cabinet, 
226— his character, ib —sketch of his ca- 
reer, ib. note— arguments of, for the rcci- 
rocity system, 229 el seq . — errors of, in 
is rec-ijirocity system, 236— the silk bill 
brought in by, 243— reduction of the duties 
on foreign wool, ib . — bill tor regulating 
strikes brouglit in by, 245— renewed free- 
trade measures, 1825, 260 — new laws rc- 
gariling colonial shipping, ib —arguments 
ot, tor suppression ol small notes, 288— las- 
seiits to the i-cttMitioii of small notes in 
Scotland, 297— llrst brought into the cabi- 
net by Lord Ijiverpool, 313 — misunder- 
standing between Wellington and, on the 
corn bill, 320 note— reply of, to the com- 
plaints of the silk-weavors, &c., 322— be- 
comes colonial secretary, 326— tenders his 
resignation, 827— at first retains office un- 
der Wellington, ib . — resigns on the East 
Betford- question, i6.— a member of the 
finance committee, 329 — arguments of, 
against repeal of the -test and corporation 
laws, 333 — vote of, on the address, 1830, 
377— defence of the monetary system bv, 
882 note — declaration by, on reform, 1829, 
387 note — returned for Liverpool, 1830, 
893— at the opening of the Manchester 


and Liverpool Railway, S96— bis death, 
ib. 

Hussein Pacha, measures of, against the 
Janizaries, iii. O-operations of, 1828, 20— 
forces for relief of Acre under, v. 246— 
defeated, and* abandons Aleppo, 247 — 
again defeated at bcylau, 248 — removed 
from tlie command, ib. 

Hutchinson, Mr, aids in the escape of Laval- 
ette, i. 133— his trial, ih. 

Hntt, Mr, new alien act brought in by, vL 
854. 

Hutton, the geologist, i. 234. 

Hutton, Mr, at the Petcrloo meeting, ii. 148, 

Huy, terms of treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe re- 
garding, i 801. 

Hayacinth, the, combat between, and Chin- 
ese junks, vii. 11. 

Hyde do Neuville, M., supports Foucli^, i. 
86— his character, 115-^inotiou by, regaid- 

is^joumals, ii. 8*2 — ontJie Bimnish questicm, 
269— sketch of his career,' 270 note— njinis- 
ter of marine, iii. 101— resignation of, 109 
—.after the fall of Charles X., iv. 87 — oi>- 
poses the attempt of the Duchess de Borri, 
224— arrest of, 338. 

Hyder Khan, forces under, for defence of 
Ghuznee, vi. 234— taken prisoner, 280. 

Hyderabad, contribution levied by Shnh 
Boojjah on. vi. 230— town ef fScinde), vil. 
51— admission of British amnt to, ‘ih.— 
treacherous attack on the RMidency at. 56 
—capture of, 60— battle of, 62. 

Hydra, inurithne importanc.e of, ii. 886 — pros- 
perity of, 3.56— revolt of, 86.5— OTganisatioii 
of the insurrection at, 869— attamc on, pro- 
lapsed by the Turks, 404— energetic con- 
duct of, after the fall of Ipsara, 406— op- 
position govenHiient to Cn]io d’lstrias at, 
V. 258— blockaded by Russia, 259. 

Hydriotes, naval successes of the, ii. 371 — 
attack on the Turkish fieet at Chios by the, 
386 et aeq. 

Hykulzie, defeat of England at, vii. 34. 

Hytbe, ))artially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 


Ibanez, a Carlist leader, execution of, v. 
230. 

Ibarula, a Carlist leader, v. 149. 

Ibrahim Paclm, ofi'ers of the Sultan to, re- 
garding Greece, ii. 404 — his plans for cam- 
paign of 1824, ih.— subjugation of Casos 
by, ib . — disasters of, at sea, 407 — forces 
and plans of, for campaign of 1825, 411— 
his hiadlsg in tlie Morea, ih.— victory of, 
near Modon, ih.— captures Splmcterla, 412 
— captures Navarino, ib. — losses of his 
fleet, 413— defeat of his fleet off Modon, ib 
— suciicsses of, on land, 414— losses of, his 
farther 8UcccB.se8, and capture of Tripoflt- 
za, ih.— defeat of the Greeks at Tricorpha*., 
&c., by, 415 — operations of, after the full 
of Missolonghi, 423— state of his forces, ih. 
— reinforcements received by, 426 — war of 
extermination by him in the Morea, 427— 
account of the battle of Navarino by, 429 
note— his proceedings after it, 430— evacu- 


ates Greece, ib.— operations of, after the 
battle of Navarino, iij. 63— evacuation of 
Greece by, 64— forces under, against Pacha 
of Acre, v. 244 — lays siege to Acre, 246 — 
skilful operations of, and its capture, ib. - 
victory at Homs, 247— captures Aleppo, ib. 
—victory of Beylan, 248— results of the 
campaign to, ih.— advance of, to Konieh, 
ih. — successes, and jireparations for de- 
cisive buttle, 249 — forces of, ih. — battle of 
Konieh, ib. et aeq —its results, and his fur- 
ther successes, 251— interference of Rus- 
sia, 262 ft MO.— terms oflTered by Turkey 
to, 253 — ^withdraws on treaty to Syria, 25S 
— ^forces, drc., of, for campaign of 1838, 265 
— victory of Nezib, 266— disiiersion of his 
troops, 276— Ills defeat by Napier, ih.— 
bombainlinent and fall of Acre, 277 — losses 
of, and his position after fall of Acre, 278 
— probable results of his advancing to Cou- 
stantiuople, 398. 
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Ifla, Mount, defeat of the Cretans on, iL 401. 
Idstedt, battle of, vii. 193 et seq. 

Igiuiie, victory of the Poles at, iv. 200. 
llchester disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Jllogal meetings, unceAamty of the law re- 
garding, ii. 150. 

Illegitimate children, proportion of, in Pranee, 
III. 169—political effects of this, 170— pro- 
portion of, to legitimate, in Pans, iv. 140 
— regulations of new poor-law n*gardiiig. v. 
75— arguments against this, 70— amend- 
Tiient carried, i&.— proportion of, in Paris, 
18:i8, 350. 

Illicit dibtillation, suppression of, iii. 259. 
Illinois, statistics of lianks in, vi. 40 note — 
miles of railway in, vii. 290 note, 
lihagination, modern French works of, their 
pernicious character, iii. 181. 

Iminignition, amount of Irish, into Great 
Britain dining tiie famine, vii. 240. 
Immoral publications, law against the criers 
of, in Paris, iv. 860. 

Immorality, j(irc valence of, In the gieat towns 
of France, and its effects, iii. 169 et seq — 

f irovolence of, in France under Lotus Phi- 
ippe, iv. 140— statistics showing, in Paris, 
141 — prevalence of, among the working 
classes in France, 804. 

Imperial Canal of China, the, vii. 3. 
imperial donatories, law for indemnity to 
the, in France, ii. 122. • 

Imports, Algeria, vlL 170—1860-5, 189 and 
note. 

Imports, Canada, increase of, since 1841, vi 
106. 

Imports, France, increase of, 1816 to 1821, 
11 78-1825-6, iii. 92—1822-30, 125 ‘note- 
fall in, after the revolution, iv. 189—1834-6, 
V. 304—1837-41, 349 note— increase of, 1841 
to 1847, vii. 118 and Iiote^l84j‘50, viii. 15 
note— falling olf in, 1848, 68. 

Imporfs, Gmnaiiy, viii. 140 note. 

Imports, Great Britain, ratio of, to ship- 
ping, 1820-51, i. 15 note — 1792 and 1815, 
44 — falling off in, 1817, 163 — ii^rcased 
amount of, 1818, 175 — amount or, 1818, 
ih — falling olf in, 1819, 188 — increase 
of, 1816-18, ii. 143 and note— fall in, 1818 
to 1821, 145—1820-25, id. 221 note— 1888- 
63, 241 note— (ixccss of, over cxjiorts, 1825, 
253— excessive, 1825, 261 — 1818-32, as coni- 
jiarcd with currency, &c., 294 note— dimi- 
nution of, 1829, 373 — 1830 to 1833, v. 29 
note— 1845-9, 401 note— 1884-6, 405 note— 
excess ofj over cxpoits, 1837-42, and ifs 
effects, VI. 62— comparison of navy with, 
1792 and 1838, 138 note- -1839-43, 282 and 
note— improvement in, 1839-44, 311 note — 
1815 and 1845, 333 note- increase in, 1842 
to 1847, 342 and note- -great increase of, 
over cx]K)rts, 1847, vii. 260 — incniase of, 
1847, Ac., 291-1845 to 1860, ib. note- 
great excess of, ovw cx]iort,s, its causes 
and consequences, SoS—ctfecte of the gold 
discoveries on, 325 and note— 1846 to 1852, 
viii. 286 and note— effect of the gold dis* 
coveries on, 328 and note. 

Imports, India, vi. 165 and note— 1849-54, 171 
note. 

Imports, Irish, 1793-1823, iii. 267 — before 
and since the Union, v. 62 note. 

ImportSi United States, 1824-36, vi. 48 note. 


Imports, West Indies, before and after eman- 
cipation, vi. 113 note. 

Import duties, proposed reductions of, by 
Peel. vi. 296. 

Importation, duties on, in Tuikey, and injury 
clone by it, ii, 327. 

Imprisonment, arbitrary power of, under 
Louis Ph>li]ipe, iv. 340— fmpiencjy of, in 
Paris under Louis Philippe, 367— seiiteuces 
of, in the army, 1839 to 1843, viL 231— in- 
crease of, in England, viii. 306. 

Imprisonment for debt, te-euactment of, in 
France, viii. 66. 

Incendiarism, prevalence of, 1830, iii. 899— 
continued priivalcnce of, m England, iv. 12. 

Inc'ome, see Finances. 

Incomes, pro]>osed taxation of, in France, 
viii. 65— estimated total amount of, in 1816, 
i. 63. 

Income tax, inequality and iniiistife of the, 
L 54, iv. 71“ -amounts of paid by the agri- 
cultural and the jnaiiiiriictiiririg inteiTsts, 
iii. 239 — class by wliich paid, iv. 60— pro- 
portion of, paid by land, Ac , 66, 77 -pix>- 
posed, on the Irish cleigy, v. 23— tlireat- 
enerl imposition of, 412 -Peel’s .scheme of, 
vi. 296— alarm excited by, 297— arguments 
against it, i5— it is passed, 2!>9— it was 
justifiable, 301 — its injustice on pensbablo 
incomes, <5. — now levied in Demiiavk, ih. 
note — produce of, 811, 327— continuance 
of it, 1.S45, 343— arguments against it, 344 
et srry.— reflections on it, 345-1849, Ac., 
%iil 5tT also Property tax. 

Incorporated trades, unrejireseuted under 
municiiial reform bill, vi. 5. 

Incorpomtions, value of, in Turkcj% ii. 830. 

Indemnities, final arrangement between 
France and the allies regarding the, i. 297. 

Indemnity, bill of, 1818, i. 179— the law of 
the, passed, iii. 82— its lesults, t'A— its dis- 
tribution, 83. 

ludcpendence, passion for, in Greece, ii. .S/iC 
— increasing jiashinn for, in Poland, iv. 175 
—universal jiassiou for, vi. 152— causes of 
this, i/k 

India, vast increase of Ibo llritish power in, 
i. 8 — ^vast recent growth of tlic Hriti.sh em- 
pire in, ii. 1 — ^jiel.itioii against tho rehtrie- 
tions on the trade to, 168— British exjxirts 
to, 173 note— the recent wars of England 
in, against Mohammedans, iii. 1 — nieni- 
bers imiposed be gi\cu to, iv. 37 note — 
state of, under the East India Company 
compared with its former state, v. 36— iii- 
cieasc of trade with, since abolition of tho 
monopoly, 37 and note -injustice done by 
new act to inhabitants of, 38— the British 
system of government in, 243- importance 
of Egypt with regard to, 262 — ^peculiarities 
of the British empire, vi. 152 — advantage 
of ihe English government, 153— and its 
evils, ib. — extent of the British empire, 154 
^great payments drawn- to England, ib.— 
exclusion of natives from situations of 
trust, ib. — injury to industry from the con- 
nection with Great Britain, 155— causes of 
the poverty of the inhabitants, 156— means 
of irrigation furnished by imtnre, 157 — 
gr^t extent of sea-const, 158 — public works 
which formerly existed, ib — uifllculties of 
the British government as regards public 
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AviM-ks, 159— resiiltH oC the Zemindar sya* 
tfiii, ]60--Uje vilinge system, 161— general 
inerease of produce in, ih. — effect of a real 
reciprjKiity if established, 162— neglect of, 
as a cotton-ju-oducing country, ib, — impos- 
sibility of augnu'iitiiig indirect taxes, 163 
— revenues of the Cimipuny, ih. — decline 
of industry under foniier British adminis- 
tiations, 164— items of ravi'iiue, 16.5 — niouo- 
])()lies of opium and salt, and other sources 
of revenue, ih. — military establishment, 
j 66— this not excessive, 167 — the Sepoy 
troops, 168 — true i»olicy to be pursued by 
the govoruinent, 169 — Ju<1icinl establish- 
ment. ib — the protected States, and their 
rapid decline, IZO— great want of a paper- 
circulation, ib. — dram of the precious 
inctnls from England to, 171— splendour of 
recent history, 172 — Loi-d Coniwallls's 
second administration, 17.'1 — discireditable 
treaty with Scindiii, A^;., accession of 
Sir (leorge Barlow, and conclusion of Miih- 
ratta peace, 173 — mutiny at Vellore, ib. — 
Lord >linto’8 administration, 174 — Earl 
Moira’s adiniiiistration, tlic Qhoorka war,' 
ift.— early UisasUM’S, 17.5— successes of Och- 
tiM-lony, 176— further successes, and <‘on- 
clusiou «)f peace, ib. — causes of the Pindnr- 
rce w.*ir, and their outrages, 177 — com- 
iiieucement of i1, 17S — battle, of Kirkce, 
Am* , 179- -second cheek of the Peishw.ah, 
ib. — further successes of the British, 180 — 
ravages of cliolcra m the army, ih — further 
Buccesscs, 181 — end of the war, and of 
Jiord Hastings’s administration, 182— reflec- 
tions on it, ib.— Amherst adiiiinistration, 
and war with Burmah, 183— causes which 
led to it, ih. — ^resources of the fiumiesc, 
and difllculties of the war, 184— fast opera- 
tions of it, ib. — its sl()W ]>rogrcs.s, and sick- 
ness ninoiig the troops, 185— their suc- 
cesses, ih . — reverses iii Burmah, 186 — 
BuH'erings of tlie trooj'S in Uaiigooii, <6 — 
reverses on Arracaii Irontier, ib. — fresh 
etfoi'is of the Britisli, and their success, 
187— victories before Rangoon, 188— ac- 
tions during advance on Frome, tb. — cap- 
ture of Froinc, ib. —stonuiiig of Arrucan, 
189— renewed diflicultics from sickness, tb. 
— decisive victories, 190 — advance toward 
Ava, and submission of Bunnesc, tb.— iv- 
iiewed hostilities, and flnal victoiy, 101 — 
peace concluded, 192 — reflections on the 
war, ib. — it was unavoidable, 193— treaty 
with King of Siam, ib —mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, ih —its suppression, 194— reflections 
oil it, ih — diflerence with Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, 195— increased disturbances and in- 
terference of the British, 1.96— (.oiiimence- 
ment of the war, and forces, ib.— siege and 
capture of Bhurtpore, 197 et its re- 
sults, 198 — acquisition of Singapore, 199— 
• consequences of these triumphs in causing 
undue redaction of army, ib. — embarrassed 
state of finances, 200 — probable effects of 
relaxing tlie coiiiiiicrcial code, ib. — Lord 
■William Bentinck^ governor-general, and 
his character, 201 — his first measures, ib. — 
further economical reforms, 202— large re- 
ductions in the army, ib. — abstraction of 
officers to fill diplomatic situations, 203— 


India, eontimied. 

alKilition of the Suttee, ib.— destruction of 
the Thugs, 204— removal of civil forfeit- 
urea consequent on conversion to Christi- 
anity, lb. — political traiisaulions, deposi- 
tion of Hujuh of Coorg, &e., 205— restora- 
tion of passage by Red Sea, ib.— Metcalfe’s 
interim K<iveriiiiiciit, and liberation of the. 
press, 206— rufleciiuiis on Ibis, ib — cbaruc- 
ter of Lord Auckland, 207— deposition of 
Ua^iah of Battura, ib. — the iioii,!! tlie qiiarier 
of danger to, 208— Fci-sia the chief bar- 
rier, ib.-^descrii»tiun of ' Affglianistan, ib. 
— Charat'ter of its population, 209 -threat- 
ened invasion of Zeniaun Bbah, &c., 210— 
—treaty with Persia in 1801, 210— iiij)- 
tiire with Persia, and alliaflcc w'ith Atf- 
ghanistan, ib.— renewed alliance with Per- 
Bio, 212— jealousy of Itussia regonUng, tb. 

' — her progress, and views« 213-^)anees of 
invasion by her, 214— At!|^hanistau tile bar- 
rier against her, 215— means by which it 
might have been retained in Interest of 
England, ib. — Its state, tb.— advantages 
from Biip)>oriiDg Dost Maliommed, 216 — 
Russian designs on Herat, 2lY— kingdom 
of the Sikhs, tb.— jealousy between them 
and the Affghans, 218 — Russian intrigues 
at Cabul, ib. — jiollcy ]mrsued toward 
Dost Mahoniiucd, 219— siege of Herat, 221 
et SP7. -^interference of the Englisli, and 
raising of it, 224— effects of this, ib.— po- 
licy toward Affghunistan resolved on, 225 
—treaty for restoration of Shah Soojali, 226 
et 5C7.— preparations for the expedition, 
227- forces lor it, 228— disjilnys in the Pun- 
jab, ib.— the march Into Allghaiiistan, 229 
e< ,^7.— reception of Shah Soojnh, 2.S2— sen- 
sation caused by these events, 23.3 — fur- 
ther movements and suceesses, ib. et srq, — 
capture of Ghii/uee, 235 et m;.— fiight of 
Dost Mahommed, 236 — entry into Cabul, 
237 — honours conferred on the leaders, ib. 
—flattering ai>pearanees in AfT^hani.stan, 
ib.— real u.'iuses of embarrassment,' 238 — 
]i1aiis for the future, in Affghanistan, ih. — 
attack on Khelat, 239— glowing difllculties 
of the troops, 240, 24L di.s<iiiieting intelli- 
gence from Herat, 241— death of Runjeet 
Bingli, and hostile disposition of the Bikhs, 
lb. — progress, &c., of the insurrection in 
Affghanistan, 242— i;hecks in tlie Baniiau 
Pa.ss, tb. 243— defeat of Dost Mahommed, 

243— bis ftesh attempts, ib. — and victory, 

244— his surrender, ib —increased tran- 
quillity, 245— renewed insurrection, and 
victory of Noit, 246— victory of Wymer, ib. 
— progress of the insurrection in Affglian- 
istun, ib. et seq. — proceedings at Cabul, 248 
pt seq. — deatli of Burne.s, 249— losses of 
the British, &c. , 251— terms of the capitu- 
latioii in Afljglianistan, 259— the retreat 
from Affghanistan, 26.3 et #^7.— recall of 
Auckland and appointment of Ellcn- 
Ixiroiigh, 267 — injustice of the Affghanistan 
expedition, ib.— errors in it, 208 — the con- 
feiring of civil offices on military ofllcers, 
ib.— difficulties regarding, 1841, 281— rein- 
forcenieuts sent ti>. after the Affghanistan 
disaster, 302 — e.stiiiiated supjdy of sugar 
from, 1847, vii. >221 note— capabilities of, 
for production of sugar, 224— alleged ef- 
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feet of admission of slave-fijown sugars on, 
234 — ^the abolition and redumption of flog- 
ging in,'234-~the British empire in, and the 
French in Algeria, 190 — exports of opium 
fh>ra, O^^xdisastrous state of, after the Atf- 
ghanistan retreat, 21— e.olleetion of troops 
at Peshawiir, fft.— views of government re- 
garding. Affghaiiiatan, 23— general despond- 
enee, ih. — agitation and incipient con- 
spiracy, ib. —depressed state <if troops, 24 
—rejoicings in, on the relief of Jellalabad, 
&c., 29— flnal retirement of the British 
from Affghanistan, 47— joy on these suc- 
cesses, ib. — ^the conquest and Riinexation 
of Hcinde, 50 et the war with Gwq^ior, 
<17 et sef/ —Results of Ijoid Ellenborough's 
administration. 71— his recall, 72— AP' 
pointment of Sir H. Hardinge, 73— diioo^- . 
tents’ among tlie Sepoys, »&.— arrival of 
Hardinge, and his first measures, 74— im- 
poi'tanue of railways, 75— measures for coh- 
structing them, iA.— history of the Sikh 
war, 70 et aeq.— treaty with the Sikhs, 95— 
joy on these successes, 90— second Sikh 
war, 98 et ae^. — anneiation^of the Pun.iab, 
106— peace, 107— pacific Improvements of 
the Company, ib.— great works inideriaken, 
ib. — second Burmese war, 108 et seq. — 
peace, 110— annexation of Oude, 111— pic- 
ture of the British empire in, 1857, 113— 
causes of its prosperity, 114 — reflections on 
the fall of the Goinpany, 115 — danger of 
direct government, 116 

Indian corn, proposed abolition of duty on, 

vi. 303— importations, Ac , of, 1S47, vii. 
244— moal, goveniinent sales of, in Ireland, 
237. 

Indian press, liberation of the, vi. 206. 

Indiana, sfcitistics of banks in, vi. 49 note- 
increase of lianks in, 1837, 56— miles of 
railway in, vii. 290 note. 

Indigo, prices of, 1824 5, iii 251 note— and 
sugar, joint stock companies for, 1825, 253 
note — fall in, 1825-0, 262 note— pnees of, 
1824-32, iv, 63 note— fall in price of, 1782- 
1837, vi. 70 note 

Indirect representation, the system of, in 
England, iii. 365. 

Indirect tnxat.iou, ])rogressive abandonment 
of, vi. 346. 

Imlirect taxe.s, advantages of, i 53— produce 
of, Fran(^e, iii 124— the re]>eal of, the cause 
of the abandonment of the sinking fund, 
385 — amount reiicaled, ih sote— their re- 
jieal due to the contraction of th^ currency, 
SSO— impossibility of augmenting, in India, 
vl 163 — repeal of, in Pranco, 1848, viii. 15 
— fslling off in tliein there, 1848, 53. 

Individual liberty, law suspending, passed 
by the French Chambers, i 119 et seq. 

Indoor and outdoor paupers, comparison of, 
1840-8, V. 70 note. 

Indus river, the, vll. 77 — probable route of 
Bussia toward, vl 2t4— army of, 228— vio- 
lation of treaty wltili Ameers of Scinde 
regarding, 239— Miniage of it by the Aft- 
ghanistan expedlnon, 230— course, Ac., of, 

vii. 50— efforts of the British to obtain pos- 
session of it, 51— treaties regarding it, ih.— 
measures for improvement of, 06. 

Industrial Association of Vienna, commohcoo 


ment of liberal movement in the, viii. 
19.9. 

Industrial capabilities, eflccts of machinery 
on, iv. 82. 

Industrial exhibition in the Louvre, the, 
1819, ii. 83. 

Industrial interests, growth of the, in Eng- 
land, iv. 2. * 

Indirntrioiis classes, alienation of the, from 
the Wellington ministry, iv. 2. 

Industry, effects of the currency bill of 1819 
on, i. 3, 20— progress of, in Poland under 
Russia, ii. 5— how stimulated by paper cur- 
rency, iii. 216— revival of, in Great Britain 
in 1822, 217— progress of, Ireland, 267 — 
effects of the railway system on, 396— dc- 

I iresslon of, by tlic reform passion, iv. 47 — 
uterests of, and those of cuiiital at vari- 
aiice, 64— fleprossed state of, in France, 
1831, 137 — improved condition of, in 
France, 1832, 341— stagnation of, in Eng- 
land, 1832, V. 5^]»roBpcrous state of, 1834, 
f^m the new bank act, 56 — revival of, in 
Greece under Otho, 260— clmrti.sm directed 
to reomnisation of, vi. 81— injury to, in 
India, from connection with Great Britain, 
15-5, 164 — obstacles to, in Algeria, vii. 
160. 

Industry, House of, Dublin, grant to the, iii. 
207 note. 

Infant labour, act rcpilnting, in factories, v. 
56— bill for regulating in France. 378— Lonl 
Ashley’s bills for regulating, 1843, vi. 812 
— Sir James Grahain^i, tO.— necessity for 
regulating, in manufacturing and mining 
districts, 31.3.’ 

Infant mortality, ratios of, in laige towns of 
Great Britain, iv. 304— high rate of, in great 
cities, vii. 313. 

liifantado, the duke del, measures of, ttgain.st 
Hiirat, i. 137— joins Ferdinand VT I., 331 — 
rci'eivcs tlic Portuguese princesses, 338 — 
niipointed jiresident of the Council of Cas- 
tile, 358 — exiled from Madrid, ii. 249— 
placc,d at the head of the royal household, 
298— dismissal of, from office, 800— heads 
tlio absolutist Junta, v. 95— becomes pre- 
mier, 97. 

Infanticide, prevalence of, in France, iv. 304 
— alleged encourngeinerft to, by tlio new 
poor-law, V 75, 

Infernal machine, the explosion of the, v. 297 
— its discovery, ib. 

Ingilby, Sir W., moUon by, on the malt tax, 
V. 31. • 

Inglls, Sir R. , returned in opiiositinn to Peel 
at Oxford, iii 344 — argiimentH of, against 
Catholic emancipation, 348— argumentB pf, 
against tlie reform bill, iv. 23 — argninents 
of, against the Irish chimth bill, v. 23 et seq. 
—opposition of, to tlictithe bill, 68. 

Inga, one of the Cato Street consitirators, ii. 

158— execution of, 159. 

Inkerman, General Bosquet at, vii. 174 
Innovation, extinction of passion for, in 
France, iii. 179. 

Innspruck, flight of the emperor to, viii. 210 
—measures there, 211. 

Inquisition, the, re-establishmont of, in Sjiain, 
1. 884— proclamation by, against the secri't 
sooiaties, 336— effects of, in Spain, 341— 
again abolished in Spain in 1820, 852. 
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Insurance companies, English, 1826, iii. 253 —totally defeated and retires into Austria, 
note— public companies for, in France, v. 871. 

346 note. Ipsilnnti, Demetrius, ii. 373— besieges Tnpo- 

Iiisurrcction, threatened, in England, 1817, litza, 374— failure of, before Napoli di Ko- 
L 163— sympathy in England with, ii. 254 nAiia, 377— operations of, in tjie Mo«*a, 

— ^urban, how to ^ combated, iiL 164 — 389, 390— dissensions between, abd Mavro- 

preparations of the political unions for, cordato, 397 — dispersion of ('ur])B of, 415. 

1831, iv. 34— inauguration of pillar to, in Irati, establishment of Quesada at, ii 251. 
Paris, V. 380 — frequency of, in China, vii. 6. Ireland, effects of the free-trade policy ou 
Insurit^ction act of 1817 for Ireland, the, i. the agricultural population of, i 6--cmi- 


167— passing of it, 1823, and its provisions, 

ii. 196— renewd of it, 1824, iii. 275— its ef- 
fects, 276. 

Intellect, relations of tho cultivation of, to 
morality, i. 25— increasing influence of, in 
governments, ii. 211. 

lutemperauco, pievfllance of, in Oallicia, vii. 
199. 

Interest, low rate of, in the opening of 1826, 

iii. 250, 202— and 1829, 373— rise of, during 
a monetary crisis, to what duo, v. 402 — 
rise in, 1840, vi. 66— lotw rate of, 1844 to 
1846, vl. 335, 336 note— rates of, during the 
crisis of 1847, vii. 261, 276— rates of, Oct. 
1847 to Nov. 1848, 280 note— high, fate of, 
1856, 306 — variations in, under the bauK 
charter net, 310. 

Interest of debt, votes of Chambers on re- 
duction of, 18.37, V. 345. 

Interests, represenUtion as based on, i. 35— 
separation of, candied by fall of firices, and 
its ulfccts, iii. 866— danger to representa- 
tive system from diversity of, iv. 61. 

Internal comiiiuiucaiion, obstacles to, in 
Hpain, i. 32 L. 

Internal navigation, xmblic companies for, in 
France, v. 346 note. 

Interventifui, limits of tho right of, i. 38 — 
the Russian policy of, ii. 347 — as imrsued 
by Peter the Great, ib. — true principles of, 
ill 309. 

Intimidation, employment of, during strikes, 

111 . 246— means of preventing it, vi. 79. 

Intoxicating liquors, annual expenditure by 

the working classes on, iv. 78. 

Inuiidatioiis, destruction by, in France, 1841, 
vii. 140. 

Iiivalides, Hotel des, at Paris, iii. 214 — cap- 
ture of the, by the insui-geuts, 149— rein- 
terment of Napoleon in, v. 383— attempt 
of the mol) on, 1848, viii. 4. 

1 iiverncss. Lord Brougham at, v. 80. 

liiveniess-shiro, election of 1835 for, vi. 2. 

Ionian Islands, treaty .regarding the, i. 

112 . # 

Ipatsko, crossing of the Fmth by the Rus- 
sia]^ at, iii. 15. 

IpWAy maritime importance of, ii. 336 — 
jirosperity of, 356— revolt of, 365— attack 
on, proposed by the Turks, 404— its mean-H 
of defence, ib — its captoi'e and destruc- 
tion, 406 et a«g.— eifects of the fall of, ih — 
recajiturcd but abandoned, tft.— excluded 
from Kingdom of Groece, iii. 65. 

Ipsilaiiti, Alexander, career of, ii. 362 note 
— begins the iriHurrection in Moldavia, 45, 
362— his proclamation to the Greeksi 362 
note— his first measures, >863— disowned 
by the Russian government, 864 — meas- 
ures of the Turks against him, ib.— ofllcial 
declaration of Russia against, 369— 4^ni- 
tioi^ of, ib.— successive disasters or, 370 


gratioii from, 1843 to 1852, 6 note— reduced 
produce of wheat in, ib.— tlie rebellion of 
1848 ill, 10— pioiMirtlon of educated and 
uneducated criminals in, 26 — the delit, re- 
venue, Ac , of, 07 — c•(»nsolidatioIl of it s ex- 
chequer with that of England, ib. — light- 
ness of taxation in, 68— state of, 1617, and 
insurrection act, 167 — statistics of crimin- 
al» in, 205 note— policy of the Ilomish 
flhureh in, 323— Ribbunism in, .363— visit 
of George* IV. to, ii. 189— Marquess Wel- 
Issley appointed lord -lieutenant of, and 
new system of government there, 191— 
causes of its wretchedness, 192— r what 
would have redieved it, fb.— effects of the 
contraction of the currency on, 193— pro- 
gress of agrarian diatiirbancea in, iA— 
government of Lord Wellesley in, 194— ex- 
amples made in the disturbed districts, ib. 
— ^famine in 1823 in the south and west, 
195 — suspension of habeas corpus, and in- 
hurrection act, 196— newspapers published 
ill, 1782, 1790, and 1821, 198 note— the 
cliangc of system in, due to the resump- 
tion of cash piiynieiits, 210 — the union 
with. Canning's s))eeclies in favour ol, 214 
note— assissscd taxes of, repealed, iii. 222 — 
exports of grain to England from, 1838-5.3, 
242 note — gloomy as]»cct of afhiirs in, 1825, 
249— reduction of duties i*n syiirits in, ami 
its elfects, 258— crime in, 1822 30, tb. note 
— tenijieraiicc league in, and its lesults, 
259 — O’Conneir.s aci-ount of the peasantry, 
265— statistics of eondition of poor, ib — 
effect of power of landlord, 266— large and 
redundant population, ih — large grants 
fiom England to, 207— increase of indus- 
try and production, ib — causes of tlie 
wretched situation of, 268 — effects of the 
Roman Catholic; religion, 269— ^ilittiiig of 
farms for political i)uii)o.se.s, ib.— effects of 
tlm potato, 270— want of poor laws, ib — 
absentee propnetoi-s, 271 — Ribboinnen and 
secret sociaues, 7b.— Orange lodges, ib.— 
irregularitieB in adininistration of justice, 
272— intfmidation of juries and uitiiesscs, 
lb.— committalB for crime, 1822-84, 273 
note — Catholic cinaneijiatien the remedy 
l»ropo.qed by the libiimls, 273— its effects, 
274— disturbed state in 1823, 275— renewal 
of insurreetton act, land composition for 
tithes,' ib. —debates on Irish eorrujitiou 
and Catholic eiiiancipatioii. 276— iniprove- 
nicnt in 1824, ib.— Mr Nortli’s picture of 
its state, 277— working off lithe composi- 
tion bill, ib. — rise of (^tholic Association, 
278— its real object^ <b.— bill for its sup- 
pression, 281— the^ianking system of, 296 
— opposition in, to t^ repeal of small 
notes, 297— emigration the remedy for the 
evils of, 299— the elections of 1826 in, and 
interference of the priests in them, 306— 
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Ireland, ixmtinued. 

IVel on tlie relations of the Catholic ques- 
tion to the state of, 318— rapid increase of 
disturbances in, 334 — facilities given to 
the ugitutoi-s by the forty -shilling ifreu- 
holdcrs, 335— command of them obtained 
by the Catholic Association, ih. — ele(*tion 
of O’Connell for Clare, 836— results of this, 
Ijttwleas’s ]>rogre8S to the north, 337 — 
Mr Sheil’s description of, ib. — proceedings 
of the Association, 338— govcriiinent puts 
down the meetings, ib. — mission of Mr 
Dawson, 340— his spoccli at Londonderry, 
ih. — letter of the lord-lieutenant, and his 
recall, 341 — increased violence of the Ca- 
tholics, 342 - Peel on the state of, in con- 
nection with the Catholic question, 346 et 
aeq . — on the danger of reb^ipn in, 848 — 
eti'ects of agricultural disti^ss, and the 
power of the Catholic clergy in bringing 
about emancipation, 357 — difference be- 
tween its predicted and its real results, 
358— spirit In which it was received In, 350 
— elfects of'.reforni in, 8C1— and of free 
trade, 362 — effects of these changes on the 
Catholiiis and population of, t6.— its j»opii- 
Intion, 1805-51, 363 note— Mr Aitwood’s 
B|)eech on the causes of distress in, 370 — 
distress in, 1829, and corntiicncement of 
agitation for repeal <jf tlie Union, 374 — - 
riots heiwetm Catiiolics and ProiestantflU 
375 — distracted state of, and failure of' 
cniaueipatuin to jtacify it, 394 — the elec- 
tions of 1830 in, 1 6 .— increased agitation 
and misery in, 1830, iv. 12— agitation for 
repeal of the Union, and prosecution of 
O’CvJiincll, 13 -pro]iosed acheiuc of reform 
for, 22--tlie reform bill carried by the 
iiieiiihers for, 29 note— majority returned 
for, in lavour of the reform hill, 34— royal 
speech on the disturbances in, 1831, 36 — 
the reform bill for, ib —state of. 1831, 48— 
tithe outrages, ib. — passing of the reform 
■* bill for, 66— effects of it, ib. — county and 
borough mom hers of, under the reform 
bill, 57— emigration from, 1849'53, 58— ef- 
fects of the reform bill in, v. 1— beneficial 
efTccls of llomish iiiltucncc in, after the 
reform hill, 4 — distracted slate of, 1832, 
and resistance to titlies, 7— declaratiou of 
guvcrnnfbnt on the subject, and recoiii- 
inendation of the committee, ib. —the evi> 
deuce brought before the committee, 8— 
government plan, and O’Conncirs opjiosi- i 
tion to it, 9 — increased agitation and vio- , 
lence, i6.— murders and burnings, 10— ef- 
forts of government, i6.— increased agita- 
tion against tithes, and falsehoods of tlieir 
o]ipoiients, 11 — small amount of them in- 
dividually due, ib — coercion bill for, 1833, 
15— increase of crime in, 16 note— <lebate 
on the bill, 16 et seq^—W, Is carried, 21— its 
wisdom and neceBiijty abown by its re- 
sults, 22— bill for reducing church estab- 
lishment, 22 et seq . — new ininistcrinl pro- 
ject regarding tithes in, 26— true causes of 
the evil of, t5.— emigration from, 1851-4, 
27 note — elfocts of the measures of 
1833 iu, 55— commencement of agitation 
for rejieal of tlie Union, 67 — attack 
on Baron Smith, %6.— debate on motion 
for repeid, 68 ti seg.— statistics connect- 


Ireland, continued. 

ed with, before and since tlio Union, 61 
note — increased agitation fur repeal, 63 
—modified coercion bill for, 71— increased 
agitation and disorders in, 78— predial out- 
rages, and riot at Hathconiiaek, 70— the 
elections of 1835 in, 409 — alleged falling oil' 
in Protestantism in, 416— effect of the ad- 
ministration of Peel in 1835 with regard to, 
422— effects of tlie agitation against the 
Lords in, vi. 24 — the Catholic Association 
revived in, 25— report tecommending poor- 
law, ih. — history of the measure, and causes 
of its long abeyance, ib.— Mr Nicholl’s re- 
port on the subject, 26— poor-law bill for, 
introduced, 33— statistics of destitution in, 
34 — difference in ita statistics and those 
of CSreat Britain, ib —final estahiishmeiit 
of poor laws in, 35— Lord Nonnunby’s ad- 
ministration in, 36— effects of agitation in, 
46 — importations of wheat from, 1838-41, 
65— from 1834 to 1844, 64 note— agricultu- 
ral wages in, 1839, 69-i)anpers in, 1840, ih. 
—murder of Lord Norhnvy,. and increase 
of crime, l:l2— statistics of it, 1837, 1838, 
and 1839, ib, —committals for it, 1825-40, 
ib. note — alliance of government with 
O’Connell, 133 — wlmlesiile liberation of 
prisoners, 134--inadeqiiac*y of the remedies 
applied, ib.— it the battic-tield of parties, 
135— new reform bill for, 1841, and its fate, 
141— the elections of*1841 for, 148 note — 
liberal majority returned by, 151— this due 
to Catholic ascendancy in, ib.— proposed nx- 
eiiiption of, from income tax, and increase 
of duties on spirits, 296— the temperance 
movement in, 304— its progress and decline, 
805- -crime 111 , 1839-49, tb. note— coinmenco- 
ment of the repeal agitation in, 305— mon- 
ster meetings, 306— their character, and 
language used, ib. — measures of govcni- 
ment, and arms bill, 307— suppression of 
the Clontarf irieeting, and trial of O’Con- 
•nell, ib. 308— sensation on his (‘onviction, 
308 — destruction of O’Connell’s influence 
in, 309 — banking act of 1845 for, 332 — 
miles of railway comi)leted in, to 1850, .3.38 
note— diminution of crime in, during rail- 
way mama, 340 note— effects of railway 
system on emigration from, ib.~ increase 
of agrarian crime in, 1845, 346 -grants to 
secular college.s in, 847- extensive culture 
of the ]>otat(> in, and first appearance of 
the disca.se, 357 — the potato failure in, 
1845, 359— the Pfiitectionists on the danger 
of famine in, 368, 369— increased agmrian 
outrages in, 372— life preservation bill for, 
ib.— anticipated effects of free trade in, ^83 
— exports of grain from, 1845-49, ib note- 
troops reejuired for, 1846, vii. 234- arms 
bill for, 236 -measures for relief of the suf- 
fering in, 2.37— commencement of the fa- 
mine, 238— de])lorable state of the country, 
230— government plans, ib. — extent of the 
distress, 240— woeful scenes which occur- 
red, 241 — the queen’s speech on it, ib. — 
ministerial plans of relief, 242, 24.3 — Lord 
Broiiglmni’s picture of the country, 242 — 
amended ])Oor and temporary relief act, 
243 — relief afforded under it, 244 — ratio 
of indigent relieved, 245— great mortiility, 
ib. — Immense pecuniary efforts in Great 
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Britain, 246— vast extent of emigration, 247 
-- that to foreign parts, ib.— effects of tliis 
exodus on the population, 248 — free-trade 
mainly the cause of it, 240 — small amount 
of voluntary relief, 250 —reflections on the 
famine, ib — Lonl George Beutiuck’s views 
on, 252 — his railway scheme for it, and ar- 
guments for it, 253^answer of government 
and ISir B. Peel, 254 — division on the sub- 
ject, and reflections on it, 256— the advances 
to, 1847, 260— relative amount of poor-rate 
in, 260— new. ooeitiion bill for, 274— the 
queen’s speech on, 1847, 281— miles of rail- 
way ill, 290 note— pauperism, and expen- 
diture on it, 1847-48, 291 and note— com- 
mittals for crime in, 1844-40, 292 note — 
lirepnrations for a rebellion in, 800— its de- 
feat, 801— effects of the mouctaiy crisis on, 
803— commissioners’ repoi*t on emigration 
from, 316 and note-statistics of crops in, 
Bine.e tree trade, 317 note— paupers relieved 
in, 1848-56, 322 note — Laniurtinc’s answer 
to revolutionary deputation from, viii. 21 — 
])rubal)le results of iimversal suffrage in, 
69— ]iuuperi.sm in, 1848, 4ic., 286 and note 
—effects of free trade on agriculture of, 295 
— diniimitioii in poimlution of, 18r»l, 301 — 
renewed predial outrages in, 1849, 314 — bill 
for sole of encumbered estates, ib.— work- 
ing of it, 316— lull lowering the franchise 
ill, 320— effects of the gold diseovenes oil, 
327. 

Iriarte, general, v. 106— defeat of, 177, 178— 
deteat of Count Negri by, 225. 

Irish, probable effec.ts of tlic increasing iiiim- 
bei‘8 of, 111 America, i 36—characteristie.s 
of the, ill. 268 — destitution aiiuuig tlie, in 
Scotland, vj 3.50— effects of the vast influx 
into Great Britain of, vii. 287. 

Irish Association, agitation by the, 1832, v. 9 

Irish charities, unpeiiul grants to, iii. 267 
note. 

Irish cliuvcli, discussion on the, 1824, iii, 277— 
the attacks of the Roman Catholics on, and 
their effect, v. 4— le venues of, 23— divided 
state of tlie ministry on, 64— Mr Ward’s 
motion on it, iO — resignation of Ktaulcy, 
Ac., on the question, ib.— dcclaiation of 
the king on it, 65— commission of inquiry 
api>ninted/^ib. — diseu.ssiuii in House of 
Ijords on, 64 — fate of bill, 72— alleged 
wealth and iiielllciency of, 416— iiiciits of 
Lord John Iliisseirs motion on, 424— bill 
for reform of, vi. 10— detiils of its revenues, 
Ac , 20 note- bill again passed by tlie Com- 
mons and thrown out by tlie Lords, 23 — 
bill is passed without the appropriation 
clause, 38. 

Irish ctiiii'ch commission, the, v. 66— views 
of parties on the, 67. 

Irish church establishment, bill for reduction 
of the, V. 22— urguineiits against it, 23 et 
SCO'.— O’ConiielVb speech on it, 24— argu- 
ments for it, tb.— its progress tlirougli both 
Houses, 25. 

Irisli church question, attack on Pcel’.s min- 
istry by tlie Wliiga on the, v. 41,5— Lord 
John Russell’s motion on the, ib.— ai^gu- I 
iiieiits for motion, 416— and against it, ib. 
— division on it, 420. 
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Irish clergy, st^te of the, from non-payment 
oftithes, V. 8. 

Irish coercion bill, division in the cabinet on 
its renewal, v. 68— modilicd one, 71.— See 
Coercion bill. 

Irish constabulary, transference of mainte- 
nance of, to government, vi. 363. 

Irish corporations, the state of the, vi. 18 — 
government plan, and abuses cnmplnmed 
of, 19— debate on the bill, 20— bill carried 
in Commons, 22— altered in Lords and An- 
ally rejected, ib.— again brought lorward, 
l#r, 32. 

Irish corporation commissioners, the repoil 
of the, vi. 19. 

Irish emigrants, number of, 18.37, vi. 34 — ^re- 
mittances Irani, 1848-54, vii. 250 and note. 

Irish famine; the, effect of, in inducing the 
monetary crisis of 1847, vii. 261— relations 
of, to the monetary crisis, 304. 

Irish Fdon newspaper, 'the, vii. 300. 

Irish Aye per cents, the reduction of the, ii. 
2*15. 

Irish hearth tax, abolishment of the, ii. 
204. 

Irish manufactures, joint-stock companies 
for, 1825, iii. 253 note. 

Irish 111 embers, the, difficulties of the Grey 
ministry from, v. 67— predominance of, m 
the Commons, 422— <‘onduct of, on the corn- 
law question, vi. 883 

Irieh municipal bill, settlement of, 1838, vi. 
88 ei seq. 

Irish party. Sir Robert Peel on the, vi. 370 
note 

Iri.sli peasantry, the, account of, by O’Con- 
nell, iii. 265 -estrangement of, from their 
jaiullords, 271 — their association in secret 
societies, lb.— Mr North’s picture of, 277 — 
their im)>n>vidence, Ac., 360 

Irish police, the, Bup])orted by Great Britain, 
iii. 267. 

Irish ])oor, wretched condition of the, iii. 
265 — Mr Niclioll’s report on the state of 
the, vi. 26. 

Irish i>oor-law bill, passing of the, vi. 83 ct 

SCq. 

Irish prelates, the addre.ss of the, to the king, 
and his answer, v. 66. 

Irish priesthood, effee.ts of education at May- 
nooth on, vi. 348 • 

Irisli spiiits, increase of duties on, 1830, iii. 
383. 

Irish tithe 1)ill, progress of the, v. 67 — oppo- 
.sitioii of all parties to it, 68 

Iiisli volunteers, association of, iii. 394— new 

I association of, 1833, v. 16. 

Iron, reduction in price of, on the peace, i. 
47 — increased maiiuthefiire ’of, in Great 
Britain, 216— fall in, 1818-22. li 115 note, 
20!l — prices of, In England, 1822-2.5, in. 220 
nolo— prices of, 1.S24-25, 251 imle— reduc- 
tion of duties on, 1825, 200— pi ii*es of, 1827- 
29, 373 note — and 1824-32, iv. 63 note- 
public eumpanies forvorks in France, v. 
346 note— fall in prii*e of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 
note — rise in jiriee diiringtlie rnilwaymauiu, 
839 — prices of, 1845 .51, vii. 286 note 

Iron Gate of the Caiien.siis, the, ii. .345. 

Iron Gates, pass of the, in the Atlas, passed 
by the French, v. 371. 

2 H 
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Iron miners, strikes among vL 77— insti- 
tution of the Darg among, 79— low wages 
of, in Englaud, 1841, 281— liots of, in Eng- 
land, 1842, 284— strike of, in Lanarkshire, 
1842— and their violence, 285— rise in wages 
of, during railway mania, 839 

Irrawaddy, the, the valley of, Ac., \U 184— 
command of, obtained by the Bi itish, vii. 110. 

Irreligion, prevalence oi', in the French 
towns, iii. 100. 

Irribaren, general, forces under, v. 218 — 
movements of, against Dun Carlos, 215 — 
his death, ib. w 

Irrigation, great importance of works of, in 
India, vi. 150— great means of it furnished 
by nature, 157 — canals of, in China, vii. 3. 

Irun, capture and massacre of, v. 214. 

Isabella of S]>ain, birth of, iv. 119— accession 
of, V. 109 — position of the European 
powers toward her, ib. et se^.— parttdl in 
favour of, 188— history of the war in favour 
of, 141 et seq . — her government rcs^nsiblo 
for its crucTties, 147— proposed marriage of 
the Due d'Aumale to, vii. 210— marriage of, 
to the Duke de Cadiz, 216— alienation of, 
i^roin her husband, 836. 

Isabella, the Infanta, of Portugal, regency 
coiifeiTed <hi, v. 112— her abdication, 116 
ct mf. 

Isabella- Ann, ease of the Carlists cax>turcd in 
the, v. 171. 

Isaktchi, capture ,nf, by the Russians, iii. 17. 

IsaBzeg, battle of, viii. 252 

Isly, battle of, vii. 183 el sen. 

Issue department of tlio Rank, the, as ar- 
ranged by act of 1844, vi. 829. 

Istaliff, expedition to, vii. 44. 

Isturitz, M.fVi member of the Spanish com- 
mittee in France, iv. 108, v. 189— dismissed 
from oRlco, 209— note from English ninba.s- 
sador to, on the Spanish marriages, viL 216. 

Itabayna, the viscount d’, v. 121. 

Italian drama, character of, iv. 296. 

Italian republic, efforts of the liberals for a, 
vii. 310. 

Italy, violence of the revolution of 1848 in, i. 
9 commencement of tlie revolutionary 
moveiiienis in, 362— oiigm and secret his- 
tory of secret societies in, 368— the revolu- 
tion in Naples, 304 et sec;.— and in Pied- 
lUQDt, 369. c’< sfic;.— character of the revolu- 
tion of 1820, 371— causes of its failure, 372 
— suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ments ill, ii. 89— reaction in, hnd liarsh 
measures of the royalists, 43— character of 
the revolutions of 1820 in, 212— Carbouar- 
ism introduced from, into France, 224— ef- 
fect produced in Spain by the crushing of 
the revolution, 231— treaties at the Con- 
gress of Venma regarding, 259 — effect of 
the French revolution in, iv. 117 — perilous 
state of, 18.10, 132 — insurrections in Bolog- 
na, Ac , ib . — intervention of Austria in, 133 
-suppression of the insurrection, ib —the 
early prose writers of, 282— situation of af- 
fairs in, 1832, 314— inteivention of the Aus- 
trians in Romagna, Ac., 815— their entry 
into Bologna, ib . — occupation of Ancona by 
tlie French, ib . — sensation caused by this, 
316— effoiis of the Fi-ench propagandists 
and Polish refugees in, 364— amnesty pro- 


claimed by the Austrians in, v. 353— ex- 
ports to, 1846-9, viL 287 note— death of the 
Pope, 337— election and character of Pius 
IX., 337, SSS-state of Italian opinion, 388 
— general amnesty, and transports on it, 

839— first acts of the Pope, i5.— difficulties 
which beset his government, ib —these in- 
creased by concourse of liberals at Rome, 

840— adoption of tlie same policy in Tus- 
cany, ib.-^iovements In Sardinia, Ac., 341 
—papal declaration against liberalism, ib. 
—revolutionary movement in Rome, 342 — 
measures of Austrian and French cabinets, 
ib. — effects in Piedmont, 343 — views of 
Mettemich, i6.— Guizot’s policy, 45.— po- 
licy of the English ^veriiment, 344— the 
mission of Lord Minto 'to, and his in- 
structions, ib. and note — reforms intro- 
duced into Piedmont, .346— revolution at 
Lucca, and its annexation to Tuscany, t5. 
—excitement on Lord Minto’a arrival at 
Rome, ib. — ^riot there, 348— revolt in Sicily, 
45.- publication of constitution at Naples, 
849— convulsions in Sicily, 46.— credulity 
of Palmemton to the liberal agents, 350— 
Lamartine on the state of, 1848, 878— state 
of, in beginning of 1848, viii. 69— proximate 
causes of the i‘evolution, 70— effects qf that 
in France, 46.— forces of Austria, 71 — feel- 
ing in Lombardy, 73— insurrection there, 
and retreat of the Austrians, 46.— spread of 
the insurrection, 74— forces, Ac., of Charles 
Allairt, 75— revolution in Sicily, 76 et seq.— 
affairs of Naples and Sicily, 77 et seq.— 
change of ministry in Rome, 79— Pope de- 
clares war against Austria, 80— the war be- 
tween Saidiniaaud Austria, 46. et seq — in- 
creased excitement alter tlie fall of Milan, 
106— events at Florence, Ac., 107 — new 
ministry at Rome, 108— revolution there, 
and fliglit of the Pope, 109 — designs of the 
revolutionists after Rossi's death, i6.— re- 
public proclaimed in Rome, 110— renewal 
of war between Austria and Piedmont, 111 
et seq. — abdication of Charles Albert, 119 — 
counter revolution in Tuseany, 1 23— aflairs 
of Najiles, 124 et seq. — general couflueneo 
of the msui^ente at Rome, 126— interven- 
tion of the French there, and its fall, 127 
et seq. — siege and capture of ^nice, 131 et 
seq. -restoration of G rand-dulft of Tuscany , 
and peace between Sardinia and* Austria, 
132 — repeateil inteiTcntions of France and 
England in, 133— conduct of the military 
commanders, 46.— to wliat lier defeat was 
owing, 134— her divisions, 46. — want of mi- 
litary organisation in southern, 135— unfit 
for freedom, 46. 

Italians, numbers of, in Austrian empire, 
viii. 138 note. 

Ituralde, general, the Carlist leader, v. 151 
—at Guevara, 193— movement into Aragon, 
194. 

Iturrizza, execution of, v. 230. 

Itztein, M . vice-president of the Vor Parlia- 
ment. viii. 155. 

Ivan IIL, extent of Rhssia under, ii 29 
note. 

Ivan IV., deliveranc.e of Russia flrom the Tar- 
tars by, and his own tyranny, ii. 20— ex- 
tent of Russia under, 29 note. 
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Jabat, Don Juan, minister of marine in 1820, 
i. 351. 

Jablonowsky, general, at Waitzen, viil. 254. 
Jjica, lepulse oftlie royalists at, ii. 251. 
Jackson, gencrul, character of, and his mea- 
sures against tlic banks, vi. 62— vetoes the 
renewal of the bunk chui-tcr, 53— witljdrawa 
the public deposits from it, 54— his answer 
to the New York petition, 66 — iiKireascd 
hostility against the banka, 66— account of 
the operations of the western banks by, 57 
—treasury order regarding cash payments 
for lands, »6,— retires from office, 58. 
Jackson, Mr, Irish solicitor-general, 1835, v. 

407 note— and 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Jacob, M.r, his report on the com laws, iii. 
.801. 

Jacobi, philosophical system and works of, 
iv. 292. 

Jacobins, Proiidlion on the, viii. 64. 

Jacobs, mQ.)flr, su(‘ces.ses of, against Sheer 
Mahoiniiicd, vii. 64. 

Jacquciuinot, general, commander of the 
National Guard of Paris, vii. 388 — pro- 
posals of, reguixling the reform procession, 
384— displaceil, 391. 

JadriUiUC, defeat of the Christiiios at, v. 

201 . 

Jaen, defeat of Kiego at, ii. 296. 

Jiitl’a, position of, V. 273 — evacuation of, by 
the Egyptians, 276. 

Jaimes, a royalist leader in Murcia, ii. 244 
Jukouboviich, o lluHsiaii consjiirator, li. 61, 
64 — attempt on the emperor by, 65— Ins 
linnnesB and daring, 66 
Jaiimicii, slave insurrcidion in, 1831, v. 44, 45 
— protest by parliament of, against the Or- 
ders ill Council, 45— grant to meet the 
- losses hy the insurrection, ib.~ increased 
* ]»roduction of sugar, and decline of po]iii- 
latum in, 47- aveiiige produce of, bcfoie 
and after emancipation, 52 note — address 
of House of Assembly, 1835, vi. 16— the 
Assembly aboli.sh the apprenticeship sys- 
teni, 111 -how received by the negroes m, 
45.— refractoriness of, and its dissolution, 
112— the bishop of, on tlic abolition of the 
apprenticeship system. 111 — bill suspend- 
ing the constitution of, 1 U— arguments for 
it, ib. et seq — and against it, 116 etseq — 
small majority for it, 116— second bill, 
119. 

James I., Ireland during the reign of, v. 6S — 
the Irish corjiorations founded by, vi. 19. 
James, G. P. P.., the novels of, i. 250.* 

Jan Ilia, population of, ii .s:U note — Ali Pa- 
cha’s fortress at, S63 and iiobo — nparaiions 
of Chouruhid Pacha iiguiiist, and its lall, 
:;76 et Rpq. 

Janizaries, the, organisation, Ac., of, ii. 3.36 
— state of, in 1821, 362— iiicasiireB of Hultan 
Mahmoud against, 367— rcvoliirion at Con- 
stantinople 111 lavoiir of. 395 — iiieasures 
resolved on by the Turkish gnveninient 
against, iii. 3— new statute rcgaiding them, 
4— their insurrection, 5— their defeat and 
destruction, ih. et 8 C( 2 .— general massacre of 


them, 6 — effect of their destniction, v. 
267. 

Jankowski, attempt of, in Lithuania, iv. 2C2 
. —murder of. 210. 

Janreguy, a Christine general, v. 214. 

Java, a Carlist chief, defeat of, v. 224. 

Jardin Turc, explosion of the infernal ma- 
chine at the. v. 297. 

Jaruac, count de, French ambassador at 
London, vii. 214. 

Jassy, terms of twjaty of, regarding the Priu- 
cijialities, ii. 861 note— coruineiiceinent of 
the iusurretdion of Moldavia at, .362— mas- 
sacres of the Christians in, 394— occupied 
by the Russiaus, iii. 15. 

Jaucourt, M., minister of marine in 1816, i. 
87— letires with Talleyrand, 106. 

Jauregui, general, dismissed from govemor- 
ship of Cadiz, iu 237 — but retains it, 
238. 

Java, reduction of duties on sugar from, vi. 
328. 

Jeanne, trial, &c., of, iv. 339 note. 

Jedburgh, reform riots at, iv S3, 

Jefferson, intimacy of Iliiskisson with, iii. 
22»noie. 

Jefl’i-ey, lord, on the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, i. 218— the \rorks of, 236— lord ad- 
vocate m 18.30, iv. 4 note— arguments of, 
in favour of the reform bill, 17— and the 
Kilinbiirgh riots, 1831, 33— on crnigratioii, 
<rc., vi 134. 

Jellachich, count, viii. 89— Ran of Croatia, 
f09— iiicnsures of, against the Ilungarian*4, 
212— disavowed by tlie government, but 
continues his )>reparat ions, ib.- rc.stora- 
tioii of, 215— crosses the Drave, ib , 221 — 
conference with Bathiuny, 216 — liis charac- 
ter, 219— last negotiations of, 221— move- 
ments nssigned to, 222— first defeats, 223 
— nominated comiuauder-in-cliief in Hun- 
gary, 225 — defeated, tb. — movements of, 
against tlie insurrection in Vienna, 230 — 
his approach, 231 — attempts to gain him, 
ih — during the usssiiilt of the city, 233— 
at the abdication of the emperor, 238— de- 
feat of Georgey by, 242— ut 'rapio-Riscke, 
252 — operations asRigiied to, 259 — lossc.s 
of, 261— forees under, 264. 

Je.ilalaliad, force left to garrison, vi. 238— 
forces under Sale at, 248— arrival of the 
BUi-vivor of the Cabul retreat at, 200 — 
conduct of S.nle at, ih. — efforts of Sale, 
&c , at, vii. 25 — eai-thquake at, 26 — re- 
newed efl'uils of garrison, ih.— I'ontinncd 
blockade, ib. — amval of Pollock at, 28 — 
its previous heroic defence, ih — defeat of 
the Atighnns before, ib. — Kllenliorongli’a 
jiroelaination to the garrison, 29— advance 
of Pollock from, 39— destruction of fortifi- 
cations of, 47. 

Jenibazar, combat near, iii 21— Wittgenstein 
retires to, 26— cavalry combat at, 56. 

Jersey, lord, lord chanibeihiin, v. 407 note. 

Jerusalem, pachalie of, conferred on Meliem- 
et All. V. 255— BUbmission of, to the sul- 
tan, 278. 
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Jervis, Sir J., attorney-general, 1846, vii. 221 
note. 

Jesuits, the, TC-estaLlishmcut of, in Spain, i. 
SSS—decreo al>oUBhing, in Spain in 1820, 
3S2 — decree of the CuTbCS of 1820 regarding, 
8.55— expulsion of, from Russia, ii. 34— in- 
trigues of, at the Congress of Verona, 2.59 
— inisreasing influence of, with Charles X., 
and their efforts in France, iii. 74 — strength 
of their party in the legislature and minis- 
try, 75— deiiunciatioriH of, by the press, 85 
— (continued efforts of, for supremacy, 92 — 
dpiiunpiation of them, 0.3— their answer, 
ih. — ro-establishnient of tlic censorship by, 
ib. — urge tlio disbanding of the National 
Guard, 96— rlefeuted in the Tiiria elections, 
1817, 100 — dissensions between, and the 
mini-stry, — law against, 104— their in- 

dignation, 103— dangerous infliiciiee of, on 
the government of Charles X., 165— hatred 
of, in Fraiuio, 169— the second French re- 
volution directed against them, iv.' 81 — 
Jealousy of them, in France, vii. 123 — en- 
croncliinents of, on the University in 
France, 103 — argument of Thiers against 
them, ib. — answer of governniunt, 194 — 
decision of the Chamber, 195— ordnnnance 
against them, ib.— invitation from Lucerne 
to, 353— decree for exjielling thuiii from 
Switzerland, 364. 

Jews, the, persistent character of, i. 3i— «h- 
Horfitioii of the ea]>ital of Poland by, ii. 5 — 
discovery of a paper currency by, 136— in 
Turkey, 310— number of, in Kuropean Tur- 
key, 324 note — and in Constantinople, .336 
note— atrocities of, in Greece, 388— fiist 
subjected to tlie conscription in Russia, 
in. 13— number of, in Algiers, 130 note — 
provision in the Germanic constihilion re- 
garding, iv, 218 — eiiianeipution of, demand- 
ed by the cstate.s of Pnissia, 254— injurious 
iiilluciico of, ill I'oland, vii. 109 — persecu- 
tion of, in France, 1848, viii. 23— luirabers 
of, ill Austrian emiure, 138, 140, notes. 

Jcypoor, political arrangements wiUi, 1834, 
vi. 205. 

Jczici-ski, count, negotiations of, with Niclio- 
liw, iv, 183, 

Jlielum river, the, vii. 77. 

J ohn VI. of Portugal, v. 88 — arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in his name, 01 — his e.scape from 
the hands of tlie Absolutist ))arty, 02 — ^.suh 
scipicnt measures, ib. et setj . — recognition 
of independence of Brazil, v. Ill — his 
dcatli, 112 — also Portugal. 

John, the archduke, viii, 86 at the General 
Diet, 155— elected n*gent, 162— his instal- 
lation, 163— circular letter of, on Prussia, 
171 ami note— ministry appointed by, 173 
— ^further procecduig.s, ib — n*signs the re- 
gency, 179— withdraws his resignation, 181 
— collision with the Assembly, ib.— de- 
posed by it, 182— llnally resigns, 1S7. 

John Hunniades, the struggle of, against the 
Turks, iv. 172. 

Johnson, the essays of, i. 235— on primogoni- 
ture, iii. 91. 

Jolnison, ca]itain, attack on, at Cabnl, vi. 
250— at Cabnl, 251— sujiplies jirocured by, 
252— continued supplies ])rocnred by, 257 
— aurnmder of, 266 — measures of, for hbor- 
atiiig the captives, vii. 46. 


Johnson, trial aud scutenco of, for sedition, 

ii. 140. 

Join vii le, the prince de, his horse wounded 
by the infernal machiue, v. 207— at St Juan 
d’Ulloa, 357— at the reintermeiit of Napo- 
leon, 384— operations under, against the 
Moors, vii. 184— bonibardnient of Taiigiers 
and Mogadore, ib — on the treaty with 
Marocco, 187 — ^his letter to the Due de Ne- 
niuui’s, 1847, 362. 

Joint-stock banks, proposed establishment 
of, iii 292. 

Joint-stock companies, first benefits from 
the, 1825, lii. 250— high prices of shares in, 
1824, 251— of 1825, clasHilicatiou of the, 
262 and note — mania for, 1834, &c., v. 405 
—facilities, &:c., for frauds in, vi. 338. 

Joitiini, general, at Aix-la-Cliapelle, i. 298 — 
the writings of, iii. 198. 

Jones, Sir Harford, treaty negotiated wdth 
Persia by, vi 212— on the weakness of Per- 
sia against Russia, i6 

Jones, one of the leaders of the Newport 

• Chartists, vi. 8.3— his trial and Eeiiteiiee, ih. 

Jones, Enicsi, Chartist leader on the lOtli 
Ai>vil, vii. 298— trial sml sentence of, 300. 

Joolgah, check of the BriLiNli at, vi. 244. 

Jordan, M., vice-iiresident of the Vor parlia- 
ment, viii. 155. 

Jorrian, Mrs, the mistress of William IV., iii. 
301. 

Jordan, valley of the, v. 214. 

Joixlao, general, defeat of, v. 131. 

Joubert, M., minister of public works under 
Thiers, v. 376 note. 

JoulTroy, M., exi>ositiou by, of the govern- 
ment system in the East, v 370. 

Jourdnn, marshal, made a peer, i. 314— made 
a chevalier of the Cordon Bleu, lii 85. 

Jourdaii, Camille, xcr Caniille-Jourdan. 

Jouniiils, censorship continued to the. in 
France, i. 02 — suppres.sions of, in Ger- 
niaiiv, iv. 227 — Tuoscentions of, under 
Louis Philiiipc, 340— new Jaw regarUins^ 
in France, v. 303— and periodicals, public 
companies for, in France, 346 noto— iiieas- 
nres of Cnvaignai* against the, viii. 51. 

Joiininl of Agriculture, the, on raising this 
potato from seed, vi. 357 note 

Joiimul de Commerce, the, prosecution of, 

iii. 123— supTircssion of, iv 334. 

Journal des Debats, the, denunciations of 
the ultramontane party by, iii. 75— attacks 
of, on tlie Polignac ministry, 112— on the 
Lyons insurrection, iv. 309— on tlie arrest 
of Clmteanbriand, 330 — tone of the, 1839, 
V. 364— opposed to Thiers, 1840, 378— vio- 
lence of, on the Eastern question, 387 — on 
the proposed banquet, vii 383. 

Joiminl du Pcnple, prosecution of editor of, 
vii 149— violence, &c., of the, viii. 54. 

Journalists, influence of the, m France, iii. 

I 117 — their attacks on the i^digiiac liiinis- 
try, ih. 

J ubilee, general, in Franco, iii. 02. 

Judges, proposal reganliiig the inferior, in 
Fmnce, i. 120— venality of, in Turkey, ii. 
328 — doci.sioii of the, on O’Coiineira case, 
vi. 300 — jirovisions of French constitution 
of 1848 regarding, viii. 60— principles of 
I’nission cuustitutiou of 1848 regarding, 
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Judjpial establishniGnt, the, of India, vi. 169. 

Jugdulluck, arrival of the fugitives from Ca- 
bal at, vi. 266— victory of Pollock at, vli. 
40 — the pass beyond, tb. 

Jnkasinsky, a Pule, tmusported to Siberia, 
ii. 46. ' 

Julienne, tlie. princess, of Saxe-Coburg, ii. 
07. 

Jumilhae, the countess de, i. 106. 

J iiinna Canal, the, vii. 108 note. 

diinge Deutschland, society of, denounced 
by the Diet, iv. 244. 

Junius, the Letters of, the authorship of, i. 
185. 

Juramentados, mpasnres of the government 
of 1820 toward the, i. 352 

JuricM, danger of, in times of excitement, and 
iniquities perpetrated by them, i. 157 — of- 
fences of the. press declared punishable by, 
in France, if. 80 — proposed withdrawal ol‘ 
offences of the press from, 223— unanimity 
of, impossible in li eland, iiL 272 — iiitiini- 
claiion of, there, lA.— unanimity of, cvil.s 
from law requiiing, in Ireland, 275, SS'i, 
340— intimidation, &c,,^f, in Ireland, v. 
17— modification of the law regarding, in 
Frane.c, 303. 

Jury trial, introduction of, in civil coses, into 
Scotland, i. 168— its failure, i6.— deniaud- 
ed by the Polish Diet, ii. .'}5— failure of, in 
Ireland, iii 272 — change in law of, in 
France, 1848, viii. 55— proposed establish- 
meut of, in Austria, 207. 


Jussuff Pacha, victory of, at Galntz, 370 — 
operations against Ipsilanti, ih —successes 
of, in the Morca, 372— defeats the Grteks 
at Patras, 376— fon^es under, at Corinth, 
390— defeat of, in an attoui]it to relieve 
Napoli, 391 — defence of Varna intrusted 
to, ill. 20— surrender of Varna by, 28 — 
proof of his treachery, ib. 

Juste Milieu, the, in France, iv. 3S1. 

Justice, imperfect administration of, in Rus- 
sia, ii. 19— its venality there, 26— meaiiures 
for improving the administration in JbYance 
in 1819, 79— venality and corruption of, m 
Turkey, 328— measures for reforming adiiiiu- 
istration there, Iii. 7— measures for reform 
of, in Russia, 10— irregular and uncertain 
administration of, in Ireland, 272— advan- 
tage which would have accnied to Ii eland 
from right administration of, 273— in Ire- 
land, debate on administration of, 276 — 
administration of, in Chancery, measures 
for, 280— interference of the Catholic As.so- 
ciution with tlie administration of, 281, 282 
—change in administration of, in West In- 
dies, V. 47— administration of.-umler Otho 
in Grec(;p, 260— reforms on administration 
of, in Turkey, 267— adminiatration of, un- 
der iniinioir>al reform bill, vi. 5— adiiiinis- 
tration of, in India, 169. 

Justinian, defleient and deteriorated cur- 
rency under, ii. 135. 

Jutland, invasion of, by the Frussiabs, viii. 
159, 191. 


K 


ICabyles, hostility of the, in Algeria, iv. 367 
—character, Arc., of the, vii. 168— opera- 
tions ugaiiisl the, and their subjugation, 
187, 188. 

Kadi-laskar, the, in Turkey, ii. 32S. 

Kaffir war, the, ij, 840 — See Catties. 

Kahuii, siege of,’ by the insurgout Affglians, 
vi. 212. 

Kainardji, terms of treaty of, rtigardiiig tho 
Priiici pall Lies, ii 351 note — treaty of, cou- 
tlrined by that of Adriaiiople, in. 02. 

Kiiisershiiitei'ii, revolutionary outbreak at, 
viii. 184. 

Kakliofski, a Russian conspirator, ii. 61 — 
assassination of Milaradowitcli by, 64 — 
slays Colonel Stioslcr, 65 — condemned to 
death, 69 -bis execution, 70. 

Kalafat, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 20. 

Kalnhi, siege, of tlie Acropolis by, ii. 424. 

Kalavutscli, passage of the Danube by the 
Russians at, iii. 53. 

Kalchberg, captain, viii. 251. 

Kale, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 50. 

Kaliick/yn, advance of the Poles to, iv. 199 — 
and of the Ilu.ssians, 203. 

Kalunga, defeat of the Rritish before, and its 
ultimate capture, vi. 175. 

Kainin.sky, general, death of, at Ostrolenka, 
iv. 205. 

Kaniran, prince, expulsion of Dost Mahoin- 
med from Herat by, vi. 216— inclination of, 
toward the Britisli alliniice, 217." 

Kamtjik, pass through the Balkan by the, 
iii. 58. 


Kant, the works and system of, iv. 291, 

Kajiolua, battle ol, vnl. 247. 

Kaia 1*1 ver, sceneiy, iic., of the, ii 345. 

Kara Ali, made Capitan Pasha, ii 376— cap- 
ture and massacre of Chios by, 384 et see /. — 
attack of the Greek fleet on, 38t5 — dcstvuc- 
tiou of his Khi]>, and his death, :i87. 

Kara Tasso, a Greek chief, murder of his 
wile, ii. 389. 

Karad.ieincrn, a Turkish chief, iii 20 

Karaiskaski, during the sortie from Misso- 
loughi, li. 420— efforts of, to raise the siege 
of the Acropolis, 424 — vailous successes, 

Karansebes, capitulation of llungariaiis at, 
viii. 280. 

Karcy.ow, clieek of tho Russians at, iv. 195. 

Kargcr, general, defeat of, viii. 249. 

Kurkow, e.stablishineiit of univeisity at, ii. 
34. 

Karlsbuig, defeat of the Huiiganans at, viii. 
274. 

Knrriabat, pass through the Balkan by, iii. 
58. 

Karrack. landing of British expedition for 
relief of Herat at, vi 224. 

Kars, siege of, by the Russians, iii. 31 — de- 
scription of it, 32— its fall, ib. 

Kartcllan, a member of the national council 
of Poland, iv. 185. 

Kaschau, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 
245. 

Katuensy, M., Russian ambassador to Greece, 
vii 334. 
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Kaye, Hr, account of the proceedings of 
British officers at Cabul by, vi. 248 note— 
OA tlie murder of Macnaghten, 2C2— his 
history of the Affgbanistau war, vil. 21 
note. 

KazaUf population of, ii. 11 note— conquest 
of, by Ivan the Terrible, 2U— establisluiient 
of university at, 34— service in the cathe- 
dral of, on the departure of Alexander for 
Taganrog, 52. 

Koziiuoiz, defeat of the Poles at, iv. 201. 

Kean, Charles, the a<-ting of, i. 265. 

Keane, Sir John, afterwards hud, appointed 
to command the AfTglmuistau expedition, 
vi. 228— march of the army, 229 — opera- 
tions of, during the march, 231— marches 
on Cabul, 232, 233— capture of Qliuznec, 
235 et xeq — honours, &c., conferred on, 237 
— further operations of, ib — withdrawal 
of. 238 -general Nott superseded by, 246 — 
his passage through Hcinde, and discussion 
to which it gives use, vii. 52. 

Kei river, withdinwiil of the British frontier 
from the, viii. 311— it again advanced to, 
31.3. 

Kftil, fort of, at Antwoi-p, iv. .345. 

Kellcrman, general, views of, in 1816, i 95 — 
votes for the capital punishment of Ney, 
129. 

Kcllctt, lieutenant, defeat of tho Burmese 
flotilla by, vi 188. 

Kelly, ISir F., solicitor-general. 1852, viii. 322 i 
note. 

Kemble, John, as an actor, i. 264. 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, as an ac-tress, i. 264. 

Iveincndiiic, cajiture of, by tho B^tiali, vi. 

• 184. 

Kcinjit, Sir James, master -general of ord- 
nance, 1830, IV 3 note 

Kendal, nieinlier given to, iv. 21 note. 

Keiiiiiure, reversal of attaiiidcr of, Hi 260. 

Kcuniiigtoii Common, intended meeting of 
the Chartists at, vii. 296 

Kent, tho duke of, de.ath of, ii. 154. 

Kent, distprbance.s in, 1830, iii 309— addi- 
tional inciiibere for, iv. 21 note — elections 
of 1831 for, .34. 

Kentucky, statistics of banks in, vi 49 
note 

Keplialns, captain, at tho storming of Tripo- 
litza, II .37.5 

Korgolay, M. dc, nn adherent of tho Duchess 
do Berri's, iv 322— his arrest., 323. 

Kerratry, M., a Icailur of the Doctrinaires, ii. 
82. 


Kerry, operation of insurrection act in, 1824, 
iii 276 note— tho elociion of 1835 for, v. 
410 — rrotestaiifs and Catholics in, 416— 
proebiimcd in 1S4S. vii 301. 

Kersal Moor, great Chartist meeting at, vi. 


Keisovie, captain, iv. 377. 

Ivey, Sir John, motion by, for repeal of the 
house and window duties, v 32 

Khadono, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 400. 

Khnrt, defeat of the Bussians at, iii. 47 — and 
of the Turks, ib. 

Khelat, supplies obtained from, for the AflT- 
glianistnn expedition, vi. 2.31 — capture of, 
by the Briti.sh, 239 — ^recapture of, by the 
insurgents, 242— recapture of, by the Brit- 
ish. 245. 


Khelat-i Ghilzyc, defeat of insurgent AflQ;hans 
at, vi. 246— danger of, viii. 32— defence of, 
34. 

Khiva, Bussian expedition against, and its 
defeat, vi 240. 

Khooluoin^ Wullee of, fidelity of, to Dost 
Maliommcd, vi. 242 — compelled to aban- 
don him, 243. 

Khorassan, route to India by, vi. 208— in- 
cluded in the old Douranee einiiirc, 210. 

Khyber Pass, the, vi. 209 — paHsage of, by the 
Atlghanistan expedition, 232 — return of 
Keane tlirougli, 241— attempt of Wild to 
force, vii. 24— retirement of the British by, 
47. 

Kliyrpore, town of, vii. 51— entrance of tho 
Biiiish into, 62— nnicer of, refuses to sign 
the treaty, 56. 

Kicki, general, at battle of Praga, iv. 194 — 
full of, at Ostrolenka. 205. 

Kidderminster, iiieniher given to, iv. 21 note. 

Kiel, commencement of the Schleswig revolt 
at, viii. 157. 

Kiev, population of, ii. 11 note. 

Kiliaya Hey, defect of, at VKltczza, ii. .372. 

Kildare, operation of the insurrec.l ion act in, 

I 1824, iii. 276 note— effects of the coercion 
act in, v 22 note— bill .abolishing bishopric 
of, 23 note— proidaimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Kilkenny, the assizes for 1822 in, ii. 194 — 
opciution of insurrection act in, 1624, lii. 
276 note— outrages in, 1632, v 10— iniiini- 
dation of juries in, 17 — proidninied under 
the coercion act, and diminution of cniue 
in, 22 and note— increase of, since tho 
Union, 62 note— falling off in Pnitestaiits 
in, 416— iiroposed reform of corimration of, 
vi 20. 

Killala, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note. 

Killar, a shc}>herd, ascent of Elbruz by, ii. 
344 note 

Kilmarnock, intended rising in, 184S, vii. 
295. 

Kilnoe, monster repeal meeting at, vi. 306. 

Kiiibiirn, tho cn])tui'e of, ns an instance of 
naval attack on land defences, v. .358. 

King, colonel, at RairiTmggiir, v'ii 101. 

King’s College, Lord WiiKdielsea's oliserva- 
tions on Wellington’s conduct regarding, 

iii. 368 note. 

King’s County, effects of the coercion act in, 
V. 22 note. 

Kinglake, Mr, the writings of, i. 257. 

Klng.stoii, ntta(‘k of the American s}mipath- 
isers on, vi 95. 

Kinkel, the poems of, iv. 281. 

Kinnaird, lord, i. 172 

Kioitei, defeat of the llussians at, iii. 24. 

Kiossa Mahomet Pacha, defeat of, at Akhnl- 
zikh, iii. 34 et disgraced, 38. 

Kiow, defeat of the Podolian insurgents nt, 

iv. 202. 

Kipamos, capture of, by tho Candians, iL 
400. 

Kirk sessions, tho, and the old Scotch poor- 
law, vi. 349— under tho new, 351. 

Kirkee, battle of, vi. 179. 

Kisker, M., minister of justice, viii. 168. 

Kiss, Colonel Ernest, execution of, 281. 

Kiss, the works of, iv. 298. 

Kissclcf, general, ill. 63. 
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Elapka. colonel, Jnnction of, with Oeorgey, 
viii. 245— diBsatiafaction with Dembinski, 
240— plana proposed by, 261 — at Tapio- 
Biackc, 252— at laaazeg, 258 — aubaequent 
niovenienta, 254— captures Waitzen, i5.— 
battle of Komom, 267 et neq. — garrisona 
it, 268— victory of, before Komorn, 276— 
capitulates at Komom, 280. 

Kleber, his system of guvermnent in Egypt, 
V. 243. 

Klein, general, viii. 91. 

Klopstock, the Messiah of, iv. 274— as a lyric 
poet, ih. 

KhiRty, goneml, viii. 254. 

Kiiutchbull, Sir E., at the meeting on Pen- 
ciiileu Heath, iii. 839 — vote of, on the ad- 
dress, 1830, 377 — offered office under Karl 
Grey, 3— auppoila Peel against the reform 
bill, 26— thrown out for Kent, 34— pay- 
master of forces, 1835, v. 407 note— treas- 
urer of navy, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Knczich, captain, execution of, viii. 281. 

Kiiocktoplier, massacre of the police at, v. 
0 

Knout, piiTiishmcnt of the, in Russia, ii. 19 
— ^vii. 233. 

Knowledge, relations of, to mortality, i. 25 

Kochnnowski, a inenibcr of the )u*ovisional 
goveminent of Poland, iv. 179, 180. 

Kochlin, tt leader of the secret societies in 
France, ii. 228. 

Roglof, captain, loyalty of, ii. 68. 

Koh-i-Noor dianiniid, the, vi. 210. 

Eohistaii, insiiiTeidiinii under Dost Mahoin- 
med in, vi. 243— operations of bale in, 244 
— disaster of the Ohoorka regiment in, 
206. 

Kojuk Pass, the, vi. 233— defeat of General 
England in, vii 34- forcing of, by him, 38. 

Kolding, struggle at town of, viii. 191. 

Kfdlowi-atli, count, at Novaia, viii, 117,199, 
200— niiiiKstry of, 202 

Kolodno, defeat of Dwcniicki at, iv. 202. 

Kolysko, insurrection m Podolia under, iv. 
202 

Komom, fortress of, viii. 241 — advance of the 
Austrians to, 243— blockaded, 243— raising 
of siege of, 258— battle of, 267— defeat of 
the Austiians before, 276— surrender of, to 
the Austrians, 280. 

Konieh, population of. ii. ,3.31 note— advance 
of Ibrahim Pacha to, v. 248 — prejiaratious 
for battle of, 249— forces on both sides, ib. 
— battle of, ih. et seq. — its results, 251. 

Kouigsberg, petitions for the blates general 
from, iv. 252 — religious excitement in, 1846, 
254. 

Koolangloo, capture of, by the British, vii 
15 

Kordofaii, assigned by treaty to Mehemet 
Ali, v. 279— treaty lietween Turkey and 
Mehciuet Ali reganling, 396. 

Eonier, the poems of, and their influence, iv. 
223— the songs of, 278 — as a dramatic poet, 
ib. 

KorolkolT, general, death of, iii 35 

Korsabice, Mademoiselle Eiilalie do, iv. 327 
-taken with the Duchess de Berri, 328. 

Koshen, appointed viceroy at Canton, vii. 12 
— treaty concluded, ib — its disavowal, and 
hia recall, i5.— degraded, 14. 

Kosauir, defeat of the Turks near, v. 246. 
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Kossuth, liouis, heads the liberals in Hun- 
gary, viii. 203— demands of, ib. — Te.slgnB- 
tion of, 215 — his character as leader of the 
democratic party, 218 — efforts to raise 
forces, &c,f 223 — proclamation, ib. — de- 
clares Rcizig and Jelluchich traitors, 225— 
at battle of Schweehat, 235, 236— removes 
with the government to Debreezin, 213 — 
pmclaination, i5.— movements directed to 
Georgey by, 244 — efforts to organise forces, 
245 — displaces Dembinski, 249— division 
between, and Georgey, and his views, 255 
et aeq —declaration of indepeiiUi-nce, and 
be ciioseii governor, 2.56— energetic prepa- 
rations, 257 — dissensions between, and 
Georgey, Ac., 259— his jealousy of Georgey, 
265- entry of, into Pesth, 266— increasing 

. jealousy between, and Georgey, 269— di.s- 
missea Georgey, but com]»ellecl to restore 
him, 270 — resignation of, 277 — takes re- 
fuge in Turkey, and evades turning Mus- 
Biilrnan, 317, 318. 

Koste, general, wounded during insurrection 
of July, viii. 49. 

Kbthen, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 
217 note— jwpiilation and military contin- 
gent, 219 note— railway from Berlin to, 
250. • 

Kotrec, defeat of the Aflghan insiii^onts at, 
vi. 245. 

Kotzebue, the dramas of, iv. 276— the Bssa.s.si- 
nation of, il. 88, iv. 226— execution of bis 
murderer, 229— injury done by tiie murder 
to the cause of fi'eedoin, t5. 

Kou]eft.scha, battle of, iii. 56. 

Kou]>rianotr, general, operations under, 182r, 
lii. 53. 

Kouprikioi, preparations of the Turks at, ill. 
'.59— their defeat ut, tb. 

Kourcliid Pacha, see Chourehid. 

Kragh, general von, victory of, at idstedt, 
viii 194. 

KiUjjowa, defeat of the Russiaiis at, iii. 20 

Krasinski, general, attack by the mob on, iv. 
180. 

Krasowsky, general, iii 60— operations of, in 
Persia, 11— left to conduct the siege of Si- 
listria, 54— riperatious of, before iSchumla, 
61. 

Krasucki, general, operations of, against 
Dwernicki, iv. 202. 

Krnuss, M., viii. 237. 

Kruiiilm, the arcliitectnre of the, ii. 22. 

Kreutz. general, cavalry combat iiiuler, iii. 
55— operations under, iv. 195— defeats ol, 
t7i.— successes of, against Sierawicki, 201 - 
at first defeated by Chrzanowski, and ulti- 
mately drives him buck, 203— at assault of 
W.arsHW, 212. 

Kronstadt, threatened by the Hungarians, 
and occupied by the RiissiaiiB, viii. 250— 
taken by the IlungaTians, ib. 

Kruilener, niadaiiie, i 298— and the Emperor 
Alexander, 110 — ^iiur influence over him, ii. 
66 . 

Krukowieck.ski, general, at Praga, iv. 193— 
becomes )>resident of the council, 200— at- 
tempts to negotiate, 201— suirenders, 21Si 

Kulian' river, sceneiy, A'c., of the, ii. 345. 

Kuchelbecker, a Russian conspirator, iL 
65. 

Kuhne, M., minister of finance, viii les. 
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Eumnon, expulsion of the Ghoorkas from, 
vi. 17C . 

Kupfer, M., ascent of Elbruz by, ii. 344 note. 

Kumaizski, general, attempt to assassinate, 
iv. 180. 

Kurow, defeat of the Russians at, iv. 19.5. 

Kurrachee, admission of English agent to, 
viii. 51— entrance of tlio British into, 52— 
construction of pier and liurbour at, 6o, 
103. 


Kurruck Singh, death of, viii. (50. 

Kurteppe, defeat of the Russians at, hi. 27. 
Kusanlik, pass through tlio Balkan by, hi. 
58. 

Eustendji, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 
18. 

Eutahieh, advance of Ibrahim Pacha to, v. 
251. 

Eydloo, repulse of the British at, vi. 180— its 
capture, ib. 


Ijabanoff-Rastowsky, prince, dismissed from 
olllcc, iii 10. 

Labhey de Ponipicres, M., iii. 140 note. 

Labedoyere, colonel, the arrest and trial of, 
ordered, i 03— th« ireason of, 124 — his ar- 
rest, lb —Ins trial and condenin.'ition, ib . — 
his death, 12.5 — indemnity to, ii 122 note. 

Labedoyiiro, a revolutionary leader, 1847, vii, 
372. 

Laboissiere, M., his arrest ordered, Iv. 334— 
arrest of, 338. 

Laborde, count, indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

Labonlc, M. dtf, signs the pmtest against the 
onloniiaiice.s, iii. 138— rneeling of liberal 
chiefs at house of, 140. 

Laboiicherc, Mr, .Tamaica bill introduced by, 
vi. 114— arguments for it, ib.- -on the colo- 
nisation resolutions, 123— secretary for Ire- 
land, 18i6, vii. 221 note— a iiieiiiber of the 
committee on the bank charier net, 112 — 
motion by, for repeal of the navigation 
laws, viii. 288— arguments for it, th. ei seq 

Labour, rural, no demand for, in France, in. 
17.3— necessity of <‘oinbinatioii in favour of, 
240— rodundance of, and Us eflcct in Ire- 
land, 200 — practical representation of, un- 
der the old system, iv 60— effect of the 
contraction of Ihc currcnc-y on wages of, (5.3 
— want of representation of, umler the re- 
form bill, 72— high price of, in old conimu- 
nitit's, 80 — the iiilurcsts of the bourgeoisie 
ojiposed to those of, 82— the struggle be- 
tween it and «-,apital in Fiance, i5.— prin- 
ciples of the St Siinonians n-gartling, 110— 
effect .s of revolution of 18.30 on, in France, 
383— bill for regulating hours, &c., of, in 
factories, v. .5.5 — high rates of, in the Unit-' 
cd States, vi 46— low rates of, in Hiiidos- 
tan, 1.54 —pnee of, reduced by the contrac- 
tion of the eniTeni’y, .300— wages of, injus- 
tice of ineoiiie tax on, 301— demand for, 
caused by railwav.sin England, vii. 252, 2.53 
— alleged intlnence of proposisl factoiy bill 
on reimiuerntioii of, 269 -pi ice of, in rich 
and poor states, 313 — I'ffecds of iriiulcquate 
currency on, in France, 126— growing im- 
portance of state of, in Fraiu'c, 1.31 — dis- 
cussion in the Chamber, and speech of 
Arago on it, 132 et seq - -effects of the con- 
scription on the demand for, in France, 1.34 
— the struggle between capital and, in 
France, 153— high price of, in Algeria, 169 
— attention to interests of, in revolution of 
1848, viii. 11— decree fixing hours of. i6. — 
new law regulating hours of, in France, 
55 — prison system of, in France, die., 
334. 


L 

Labour rate act for Ireland, expenditure un- 
der the, vii. 246 note. 

Labourdonnuye, M., speech of, ngnin.st tho 
proposed amnesty, i. 141 — elected presi- 
dent of the Dcjiuties, iii. 103 

Labourers, crowding of, into tovrns in France, 
iii. 175. 

Labouring classes, the, effects of variations 
of the currency on, ii. 138— discontent of, 
in Great Britain, vi 46— position of, here 
and abroad, 290— effects of the railway ma- 
ni.a on, 3.39 — motion regarding, 1845, 355. 

Laeambrc, a leader of the extreme party, viii. 
29. 

Lacliau, M. do, an adherent of the Duchess 
de Bciti’s, iv. 223. 

Ihacliasse de Verigny, general, killed by tho 
cx[)losion of the infernal macliinc, v. 297. 

Tia Chatre, reform bamiiict at, vii. 131. 

La Contemiiornine, alleged coniieetioii of, 
with the Louis Philippe letters, vii. 142. 

Ijaerctellc, M , the works of, iii. 19.5— op]*()se.s 
the re estahlisliinent of the censorship, and 
dismissed Irom office, 94. 

Lacrosse, M., viii. 332. 

Lacy, admiral, viii 36 note. 

Lucy, general, conspiracy under, in Barce- 
lona, and his death, i. 340. 

Ijiiey, colonel, v. IKl. 

Ladenburg, M., viu, 108. 

Ijadoga, lake, ii 47. 

Ladvocat, M , projioses to proclaim the cm- 
jiinj ill 1830, iv. 90 

Laez, Don Victor, ihc king’s confessor, dis- 
missed, ii. 300. 

Lafayette, the marquis de, and the conspiracy 
of 1815, i. 149, 1.51 — detcated in tin; elec- 
tions for 1817, 2S9— returned as member to 
the Dcpulies, 305 — licads the extreme libe- 
rals in 1819, ii 88 — arguments of, against 
the re-establishment of the ee.n.snrship, 100 
—and against the new electoral law, 104— 
efforts of, in 1820, to corrupt the inilitnrj’, 

111 — expeetations of, ^m the eonspiraiy 
in the ann)% 112— heads the secret societies 
of France, 22-5— named a member of Ber- 
lon’s provisional governnient, ib. — insti- 
gates the conspiracy at llocliellc, 226— plan 

I of, for the escape of the condemned, 227— 
at the pximlsion of Manuel, 281— protests 
against it, 282— share of the indemnity re- 

’ ceived by, iii. 83— denunciation of niiiltipli- 

cAtion of government offices by, 103— pn*- 
paratinns of, against the Polignac ministry, 

112— his journey in the soutli, ib . — during 
the Three Days, 144 — at the meeting of the 
liberals at Lafltte’s, 147— accepts the com- 
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Lafaycttft, the marquis «le, continued. 
maud of Fans, ib. — cstahlished in the Hotel 
de Ville, 148 — objects or the party of, 160 - 
perplexity ami irresolution ofj iv. 86— re- 
ception of the republican deputation by, 89 
— nis indecision, ib. — continued indecision 
of, and visit of the Duke of Orleans to, 94 
— yields, and recognises the latter, ib.— de- 
putations of National Guards, d:c., to, 105 
— attitude of, and its dangers, 106— oji- 
poscH the disniiHsal of Odillon llarrot, 1‘23 
— demands of, as coniinander of National 
Guard, 127 — dismissed from the coiniiiand, 
128 — ari'uinents of, for the abolition of the 
hereditary jieerage, 162— preparations iVir 
new insiiiTection by, 329— at Lainarquc’s 
funeral, 330 — his indecision, 3.31- motion 
made by, at the meeting at Lafitte’s, 332 — 
his arrest urged, 333 — pnipagaiidist com- 
mittee- beaded by, 363 — heads the republie- 
ans, 368— heads the committee of the seeret 
societies, 373 — iusurrccti»»nary movements 
orgaiiistsl by, 1834, 376 — death of, 378 — Ilia 
character, 379 cl set/. 

Lalltte, M , in the Chamber of 1816, i. 275 — 
returned to the Deputies in 1817, 289 — mo- 
tion hy, with regard to the electoral law. 
311— party of, in the Deputies, 1819, ii. 87 
— views of, in 1810,88— violent language of, 
in the Deputies, 109 — suhsciii»tioii hy, for 
General Koy’s family, lii 86— returned for 
Pans in 1827, 100— during the Three Days, 
Jt4— niceiiiig of liheials at house of, 146— 
their resolution, 147 — cHorts of, to arrest 
the, revolution, 151— heads the Oileaiiists, 
iv. 84— ai’gumeuts of, tor the duke’s being 
I'lilled to the crown, 8,3— nu'cting and pro- 
ceedings of the Orlcanists at tlie hotel of, 
86 — letter from, to the duke, ib . — further 
proceedings of, in liis favour, 87— proeeeil- 
ings of the Orleaiii.sts jigainst the Napo- 
leonists at his hote,l, 99 — ilieir ]ianie on the 
irresolution of the Duke of Orleans, ib. — 
aeeoin panics the duke to the Hotel de 
Ville, 9.{ — member of Louis Philijipe’s first, 
cabinet, 09 - at the court of Louis Philippe, 
105— chosen piesident of Chamber, 107 — 
foi Illation of luiinstry of, 121 Ins state- 
nieiit of its principles, ib — eluuiges in it, 
128 — fall of his innii.stiy, 143 — his clinrae- 
ter, and cause of liis tall, ib — opposition 
candidate for the jiresidcncy of tlio Cham- 
ber, 1831, 148 — on the iiieiease of. the 
army, 312— meeting of opposition to or- 
ganise new iiisuiTcelion at Ins Initel, 329— 
at Lamarque’s fiimn-al, 330— meeting at Ins 
hotel durijig tlie insuriection, .332— liis ar- 
rest urged, 33.3 — meeting after suppression 
of the revolt, and their deputation to the 
king, 3.37— majority against, as president 
of Deputies, 357— and again, 1834, 3S1— 
votes for, as president, v. 283 — rejmbliean 
view.s of, 1837, 345— vmws of, on the sufl- 
Tiige, 1839, 372 — at reform banquet, 1840, 
vii. 128 — heads the refonii iiiovcinent, 
131. 

Lafitte, genenil, a leader of the conspiracy in 
the army, ii. 112. 

Lafontaiiie, general, wounded during Insur- 
rection of July, viii. 46. 

Lagarde, H. dc, ambassador to Spain, ii. 265 
— witiidiawol of, 267. 


Lagardt, general, royalist attack on, at Nimes, 

1 . 101 . 

Lagos, liberal revolt in, v. 120 — captured hy 
Don Pedro, 130. 

Lagrange, M , conduct of, on his trial, v. 293 
— deedaralion of, in favour of reform pro- 
cession, vii. 385— an insurgent leader in 
1848, 390— inv'adps the Chamber of De.jiu- 
ties, 400— returned to Assembly, viii, 41— 
aiT<‘.sted, 355. 

La (iranja, the revolt of, v. 189, 209 

La Harpe, the preceptor of Alexander, ii. 
56 

La Ilitte, M. de, elected for Paris, viii, 343 
note. 

Ijalniur, major, execution of, viii 2si 

Lahore, city of, vii. 77— Sikli pojmlation of, 
70--iidvanee of the British toward, 95 — 
treaty regarding suhsidiar>' force* at, 97. 

T.iaiue, M. de, chosen president of the (Hiam- 
her, i 117 — becomes minister of the inte- 
rior, 149— views of, reganimg the eleetoiiil 
law, 152— measures of, to relieve the dis- 
Ire.ss of 1816, 274— in tlie Chamher of 1816, 
275— lull regarding bef|iiests to -the elmieh 
brought in by, 285— his arguments bir il, 
286— policy advocated by, in 1818, 306 — 
tenders his resignation, 307 — rnjitnie of, 
with the Doetnnaires, ii. 115— resigns the 
ministry of public instnietiori, 120 — inti- 
macy of Martignae with, lii 102. ' 

Lai ug, lieu tenant, death of, at Beh Mem, \i. 
258 

Laity, lieutenant, a partisan of Louis Napo- 
leon’s, V. 32S— paniidih't in favour of Louis 
Napoleon by, and his trial and sentence 
for it, 3.53. 

Ijiike, lord, on the proportion of Europcau 
' and Asiatic tr() 0 [>s, vi 168 — reinonstranet'.s 
of. againsl the treaty with Holkar, &e., 172 
- his resignation and death, 173. 

Lake, lieutenant, at siege of Mooltan, vii. 
104. 

Lakes, nnmbiiir, (te,., of, in Cliiiia, vii. 3. 

Lai Singh, vii 80. 

Jjulaude, admiral, and the treaelierons snr- 
rendiT of the Turkish licet, v. 2tI6— le- 
called from the Levant, 275. 

Lalla-Maglirnia, dispute with Marorco re- 
garding, vii. 182. 

Lalleiimml, a student, death of, ii. lOS— his 
funeral, and efforts to lenew the. distuih- 
aiiees at it, 110. 

Ijallemniid, the brotheis, the arrest and trial 
of, ortlered, i. 93. 

Labi, maiquis de, i .308. 

Lally, Tollendal. arguments of, against 
cliangi’ in the eleetm-ul law, i 310. 

Ija Malonia, defeat ol Ahd-el-Eudcr at, vii. 
188. 

La Marmora, general, viii 86— suppivssion 
of the revolt at Genoa by, 122. 

LaniaiYjue, general, iiidemnity to, ii. 122 note 
— argunieiitH of. on foreign affairs, 1831, i^. 
167 et set/.—ou Poland, 159 — duel between, 
and Scl»aatia’ * ib ru»te — death of, 329 — 
Ids previou.s career ami eliaraeter, ib. — his 
funeral, and conimeneenieut of insurrec- 
tion at it, ib. et m/. 

Lamartine, M de, on the national character 
of the Fnjiic-h, i. 83— nneeilote of, il. 7ii 
note— on the statu of Paris in 1810, 88 — ou 
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Lamartine, M. de, continued. 
llie pi'(M;Rediii};8 of the liberals in 1820, 111 
—account of Napoleon's exile at BL Helena 
by, llil) — OD^the dan^'cr to France from the 
BiianislL revolution, 254 — churncter of Louis 
aVIIL by, Sll— i>ictnrc of Servia and the 
Servians by, 322— refuses office under Pu- 
li;;iiac, iji. 122 — on the onloniiani'ea of 
Charles X,, 134 — on the foundlings of 
Paris, &c., 171 note— the works ot, 180 — 
writer of memoirs, 201— a writer for the 
daily press, 211— the autobioRiaphy of, iv. 
287— rise and character of, in ]iublic life, 
879 — his conduct dunna the revolution of 
1848, 380— his qualities as a statesman and 
orator, i5.— ni;gumeiits of, against the laws 
proi* 08 erl against the press, 1835, v. 301 et 
neq — op[)oses the new laws against the 
press, 1830, 303— on the trial of the con- 
federates of Louis Napoleon, 323 — aign- 
ments ior tiie law for disinnctiou of tiiiids, 
325— sjieech of, against the suppression of 
foundling liospitals, 350— .s])ceeh of, on the 
Nastern (picstioii, 1839, 3(57— speech of, on 
literary pnipcity, vii. 144 note — arguments 
i)f, in favour of reform, 152— his error in 
these, 153— nrgiiniuiita of, in favimr of the 
Iluchesse d’Orlcans as regent, 157 et seq. — 
utfuct of his joining the liberals, 159— his 
clmraeter ns a statesman, 1(51- his oxces- 
sive. vanity and its results, 1(52- on the 
trial of Teste, &c., 8(59— speech of, at re- 
form bnmpiet at Macron, 374- his ulterior 
views, 375 — speei'h of, on tlio address, 
1848, 378— demands a rejuddic, 398— his 
picture of the Dueliesso d’Oi leans, 899 — 
Ins i>ioccedings, ih . — appointed one of tlic 
provisional government, 400— picture of 
the Tuvolutiouisld by, 401— uecouut of the 
ditllcnllies of the provisional government 
by, viii. 3 — ^his conduct in regard to the 
jlia])ena rouge,' 4 — oppoHition of, tx> free 
trade, 11— disclaims Ledrn Kollin’s circu- 
lar, 19— appointed a iiicmber of College of 
France, ih — elforts of, against the extreme 
paity, ift.— imeitic circular to Jorcign states, 
20 — answer to Irish dejiutatioii, 21— his 
secret views, 22 — disclaims the attempt on 
Itelgmm, 23 — declaration of, to the Poles, 
24 — communicatioiis between, and Ixml 
Niiriminby, 25— reception of, by the Coin- 
]>agnies (rFlitc, &e , 27 — during the social- 
ist demoiihtiutinn, 29 — altciii]>ts to coiici 
liate Hlampii, &c , 30— jircpaiations against 
the revolt, 31 — dissensions between, and 
his colleagues, 32— poimlniity of, 83— votes 
for, 34 note— speecli on torcigu alfairs, 35 
— a incmhcr of the e\ei*utive comiiiissioii, 
i5.— coalition witli Ledru-Itolliii, ih. — on 
republicanism iii France, 3(5— during the 
revolt ol May 15, 38, 39— efforts of, against 
Louis Napoleon, 40— urges resignation of 
executive commission, 41— on the revolt 
•of June, 44 — aiguinents of, for single 
Cham tier jn Asseiiihly, 5(J et seq. — views 
and argnmenU of, on election of presi- 
dent, 58, 59— voles for, us president, 60 — 
tlio political lull of, 07 

Lamb, Mr, secretary lor Ireland, iit 314 
note. 

Lamb, Mr, British minister in Portugal, v. 
118. 


Lambnrg, count, appointed commander-in- 
chief in Hungary, vill 223 — his murder, 
224. 

Lambert, commodore, at Rangoon, vii. 108. 

Lainbrecht, M., a Jaimbin, returned to tlie 
Deputies in 1819, ii. 84. 

Lambnischini, Cardinal, papal legato to 
France, a member of the Camarilla, iii. 72 
—denounced by the liberals, vii, 342. 

Lamenais, the abb^ de, the w'ritings of, iii. 
202 — demanded ns counsel by the prisoners 
for treason in 1834, v. 292— prosccOtion of, 
1841, vii. 140. 

Lamorici6re, general, at assault of Constan- 
tine, v. 341— wounded, ih. — character of, 
vii. 174— at the Col de Moiizaia, 177— ope- 
'Tations of, against Ab-el-Kofler, 180 — de- 
feat of the Moors by, 182— further opera- 
tions, 183— surrender of Abd-el-Kader to, 
188— apiioiuted commander of the National 
Guard, 392— proceedings of, at tlie Tuile- 
ries, 394, 89(5— during the revolt of June, 
viiL 44 et set/.- war-iiiinister under Cnvaig- 
nac, 51 note— a member of tbc perniaiicnt 
coitmiissioii, 345— votes for the motion of 
the qmestors, 353— nricstcd, 355. 

Lanarkshire, trial in tlie Bherifl' Court of, {. 
109 note — insurrectionary iiiovcincnts in, 
1820, and their supivrcssion, ii 101— sta- 
tistics of voters registered in, iv. 60 note — 
cost of var'ons strikes in, vi. 79 note— riots 
in, 1842, 285 — their suppression, 280 — 
pressure, &.c , of tolls in, 310 note— ratio 
of moitulily in, vii. 271 — suffering ami 
paiqiurism in, 1848, 293— results of estab- 
lishment of police in, viii. 304 note — recom- 
mit meiits of ticket'Of-Jeave convicts in, 307 
note. 

Lancashire, continuance of military training 
ill, 1820, ii 100— distress in, 1820, lii 287 — 
no small notes issued in, 291— luUlitioufil 
members for, iv. 21 note — elections of 1835 
ill, V. 409- pauperism in, 1839, vi. 72— fail- 
ures of banks in. 1847, vii. 277— the bank- 
ruptcies in, during 1847, 285. 

Lancaster, intended rising at, 1817, i. 100. 

Lamaist eriaii scliouls, establishment of, in 
Ilns.sm, ii. 34 

Land, unequal pressure of the poor-rates on, 
i. 62— Hioughiini on the buTilens iinpuscil 
on, ii 170 — extent of, held in mortmain in 
Turkey, 326 — elfects of the subdivision of, 
in France, iii 172— burdens on, in France, 
174— necessity of, to the Insh jieasiuitry, 
265— compel itiuu fur, and eilVets of this 
in Ireland, 207 — ^gicut subdivision of, in 
Ireland, for political purposes, 269 — dc- 
jiciidunce of the Irish poor on the jiosscs- 
sion of, 270— effects of subdivision of, in 
Ireland, 300— tninsfcrcnce of, in Ireland 
under the Fneuinbered Estates Commis- 
sion, 362— burdens on, iv. 00, 61 note— pro- 
portion of income tax jiuid by the, 66— pre- 
dominance given to the shopketqiiug inte- 
rest over, C9— direct taxes on, 71— iiumbeis 
diqiemlent on, taxes paid by, Ac , 77— con- 
tinued depression of, 1834, v 56— sfieeula- 
tioiis in, in the United Btates, 1837, vi. 
67 — treasury order regarding cash pay- 
ments for, it). — system of sale of, in the 
United States, and in tlie Bntish colonies, 
124— high prices paid by railway cunipa- 
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Land, continued. 

nios for, 339— burdens on, Mr Ward’s mo- 
tion rensirding, 1845, 355— Mr Goulburu ou 
tlie burdens on. 382 note— mortgages on, 
in Ireland, vii 250— pressure of mortgages 
and taxes on, in France, 119— changes m 
laws regnriling sale, &c., of, in Prussian 
Poland, 197— taxes paid b}’, in France, 
viii. 50— statistics regarding, in Prussia, 
139 note— new system of sale of, in the 
colonies, 310. 

Lands, large purchase.s of, in the United 
States thiough the jiaper curreiiey, vi. 49. 

Land defences, the attack of, by naval forces, 
V. 357 et scq. 

Land uilii cs, the, of the United States, Yi. 
124. 

Land tax, the, pressure of, in France, iii. 174, 
iv. 81— additions to, 1831, in France, 138 — 
>ropi)Sftd substitution of, for tithes in Ire- 
and, V. 08 — how levied under the Zeinin- 
<lar system, vi. 160— and under tlie village, 
161— amount, &c., of, in India, 165— in 
Cliina, vii 5. 

Land tenure, insecurity of, in Turkey, ii. 
326. 

Land tenures, sy.stcm of, in Clnnn, vii. 6. 

Ijaiidubura, the murder of, ii. 240. 

Ijniidai ies, Rl , moves the trial of Louis Blanc, 
vul. 40. 

Lamlim, surrendered by Franco to the allies, 
i. 108— provLsioii of tlie Diet regaiding, iv. 
218. 

Landed nristoerney, circ'cte of the e.urrency 
bill of 18 J 9 on the, i. 3— effects of want of, 
ill Fiance, iii 178- transfciciu'c of jioliti- 
cal power Irom tlic, iv. i. 

Landed iuteicsf, the, eoutinued depression 
of, ill Fuglaud, 1823, iii. 221 — growth of, 
under the piotoel.ne system, iv. 2 — not 
predominant under the old constitution, 
60— clleets of the coiili action of the enr- 
reney on, 7u — opposition to the sliding 
scale among, m. 294— division of, by the 
railway mama, 339— Imi ileus of, viii. 293. 

Landed ’imipeity, distribnlion of the, in 
!Sp:iiiJ, i. 326— effects of the excessive sub- 
divi.sk)n of, in Franco, vii 1.34. 

Landed projirietors, r.ouis Blan<'. on the, in 
France, iv. 303— nidi Ifcrcnee of, to strikes, 
vi 78— want of, in Ohiiia, vii. 3, 5. 

liuiidhulders, the Irisli cxti avugance, izc , of, 
id. 360 — ij^presentalnm of, under tiic old 
constitution of Knglaiid, iv. 59— Mr Att- 
wood on tlie position of, v. 29— {lolitical 
feeling of, in America, vi. 50 — the Scotch, 
liberality of, during the famine, vii. 251. 

Landlord, ab.«»oIute power of the, in Ireland, 
and its effects, lii. 266, 

Laudloids, splitting up of farms for political 
]inrpose.s in Ireland iiy the, iii. 269— Irish, 
al)si*nteeism among, 271— ^lieir association 
ill Orange lodges, ib.— political influence 
of, over tlieir tenantry in Ireland, 836 — 
exorbitant powei's cunterred on, m Ireland, 
VI. 376. 

Landolphe, M , v. 202. 

Landon, Miss, the poems of, i. 257. 

Landon, captain, defeat of the American 
8ym]»athiiiers by, vi 102. 

Lnnduwnei.s, the Irish, conduct of, during 
the famine, vii. 250— number of, in Prussia, 


viii. 139 note— representation of, in Ger- 
many, 142. 

Landseer, the paintings of, i. 261. 

Landwchr, the Prussian, iv. 237. 

Langemian, geneial, at Ostrolenka, iv. 
205. 

Ijangeron, count, operations of, against the 
Turks, iii. 50. 

Langley, Mr, ou the crisis of 1847, vii. 
262. 

Languinan, M. dc, arguments of, against 
change in tlie elector^ law, i. 312 

Lanjuinais, M., oiiposes tlic law oi unlimited 
arrest, i. 121 — amendment by, regarding 
dissolution of Assembly, vnl 3:i6. 

Laiisdowno, marquess of, arguments of, 
against the foreign enlistment bill, i. 209 
ei seq — speech of, in favour of free trade, 
ii. 168— at the trial of the queen, 177— bill 
for cufraiiehising the English Gnthulics 
brought ill by, in. 279 — luM'oines home se- 
c^eta'rJ^ 314— threatens resignation, 326 — 
resignation of, 327 — president of the coun- 
cil, iv. 3 note— one of the commission tor 
giving the royal assent to the refonn bdl, 
66— ]iresident of council, 1835, v 420 note — 
supports the life-iireservation bill for lie- 
laud, vi 373— estimate by, of tlie agricul- 
tural loss ill ISIS, vii. 247— on the educa- 
tion question, JS47, 273 — siippoi ts guv- 
eTiimciit on tlio Greek affair, viii. 319. 

LaiiKdowne llouse, social influence of, i. 

26S 

Lansfeld, countess of (Lola Montes), viii. 
149. 

Lanza, a Sardinian dc*pnty, viii. 112— motion 
by. against Iho armistice, 121 

Luo Kiiiii, system of, in China, vii. 6. 

La]»iis, u Greek chief, at Therinopylee, ii. 
374. 

La Penissiere, defence of, by the Vciideans, 
iv 325 

Lapitige, captain, v. ISO, 

La Place, votes for ic-establishing the cen- 
sorship, iii 94 

La}daqne, M., becomes minister of fiiiance, 
V. 326. 

La Plata, affairs of, 1847, vii. 336. 

Laimuktiine, prince, li. 58. 

liurcom, captain, \i\n report on the'dimin- 
islicd jiroduce of wheat, i. 6, vi 3S3 notes. 

Lanl, imported, jirojiused new tariff' ou, vi. 
296 note 

Lareche, an agent of Lafayette’s, ii 226. 

Jiureguy, siqiports the Oileani.st8, Iv. 86. 

Larissa, pacha of, ii. 397. 

Larochejaqiieli'in, Auguste dc, fldclity of, to 
Charles X., iii. 157, 158. 

liarochejaqunlein, M dc, at Oporto, v. 181 — 
ojiposes the eonslitution of 1848, viii. 60. 

Lairnga, repulse of the Carlists at, v. 173. 

Las Ainarillns, the marquis, minister-ut-war 
in 1820, i. 351. 

La Bancta, caiitiire of, by the Sicilian revo- 
lutionists, i. 366— rccajitiired, ih. 

Las Cabezas, coniinenecinciil of the revolt ol 
the Spanish army at, i. .‘M6. 

Las Casas, Najiolcon’s conversations as re- 
corded by, iii. 197. 

Lascours, general, during the insurrection of 
18.34, iv. 378. 

Latakia, capture of, by the allies, v. 277. 
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La Tafnii, f*nnf(>rence batween BiiRoatid and 
AM-el-Kader at, v. SSS'-terms of treaty of, 
indiKiiution at treaty in France, ib. 

La Tentation, opera of, iv. 354. 

Latil, cardinal, head of tlie Camarilla in 
France, iii. 72— great influence of, 75, 
105. 

Tjat,our, count, defection of, vili. 110. 

Latour, count, war-minister, preparations of, 
for the Hungarian war, viii. 221— iilana of, 
for the war, 2.H2— measures of, to reinforce 
Jellachich, 225 — during the insurrection at 
Vienna, 226— his murder, 228. 

T^atour-Dupin, M., resignation of, iv. 00. 

Latour- Maubniirg, general, votes for the 
capital punishiiient of Ney, i. 129— made a 
peer, 814— hec-omea ininister-at-wnr, ii. 80 
— new oi'gauisntion given to the army by, 
117— appointed member of the pri\T coun- 
cil, and governor of the Invalides, 125— re- 
HigiiB under Louis Phih}ipe, iv. 99. 

Lain*, general, suppreBsion of the revolt at 
Corunna by, ii. 288, v. 200 — defeat of 
Count Negri by, 225 

Ijaiiderdale, lord, on the detention of Napo- 
leon at St Helena, i. 68. 

Laiidnn, M. , elected to the Assembly, viii. 
60. 

Lanenbcrg, the duchy of, viii. 1.56-*sfcaii«tics 
of, 140 note— aci-ejits tlie Gennamc consti- 
tution of 1848, 181. 

Launceston, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Launsioii, marshal, ii. 802— jdaced nt the 
head of the household, 117 — supports Vil- 
lelc on the Spimish cpiestion, 266 

Lauzet, M., on the position of the king to- 
ward tlie Ch/miber, 18,34, v. 287. 

Ijaval, M., French missionary in Tahiti, vi. 
824. 

liavalette, M., proscribed in 1815, i. 03— the 
trial of, 131— condemned, 182— his escape, 
ib. et neq. 

Lavalctte, madame, efforts of, on behalf of 
her husband, i. 132— takes his jiluce in ^iri- 
6011 , and enables him to escape, 133 — seve- 
nty of the (oiirt to her, ib. 

La Vendee, itee Vendee. 

Law, relbniis in, introduced by Nicholas 11., 
73 — powerlcssncsK of, in Ireland, against 
the sceret soideties, lii, 275- alleged power- 
lessness of, in Ireland, v 17— the adminis- 
tration of, in India, vi. 169. 

Law expenses, amount of, on kind in France, 
iii. 174. 

I^aw proceedings, remission of duties in, 1824, 
iii. 223. 

T^aw reform, committee for, in IMcdmont, i. 
362. 

lawless, Mr, progi'css of, in the north of Ire- 
land, iii. 337— held to bail, 338. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, the portraits of, i. 
258 

Lawrence, escape of, on the murder of Mrc- 
iinghten, v4. 261 — one of* the Alfghan cap- 
tives, vii. 46. 

lAwrenco, major, compelled to evacuate Pe- 
ahawur, vii. 100. 

linwtie, lieutenant, death of, vi. 177. 

Lawyers, the Fremdi, rancour of, against Uie 
Bourbons, iii. 126. 

Layord, Mr, motion by, regarding limited 


service in the army, vii. 231— supports the 
limited service system, 272. 

Laybach, the congress of, ii. 37 — }>reparatioiis 
at, gainst the Fiedniontese insuigcnts, 41 
—discussion in parliament on it, 181. 

Laymen, admission of, to the jiaxtol council, 

vii. 347. 

Lazar, general, execution of, viii. 281. 

Lazes, defeat of the, at Khart, iii. 47. 

Leacli, Sir John, Master of the Rolls, iii. 314 

note. 

Lead, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 260. 

League news] taper, the, vi. 358. 

Leander, the, at the buttle of Algiers, i. 76. 
78, 79, SO. 

Learning, early progress of, in Germany, iv. 
267 — state, &c., of, in Cliina, vii. 7. 

Leather, rise in the duty on, i. 62 — abolish- 
ment of war tax on, il. 204— remission of 
duties on, 1 830, 383. 

Lebanon, valleys of, increase of population 
in, ii. 323 aspect of the villages, &c., of, 
328— range of, v. 244— the mountaineers of, 
join the allies, 277. 

Lebe.schii, madeinoisclle, cajttnred and mis- 
taken for the Duchess de Bcrri, iv 328. 

Leblond, M., arguments of, on eluclioii of 
president, viii 58. 

Lebon, M., v. 292. 

Lebzeltern, count, ii. CO— at the Congress of 
Vei*ona, 258. 

Lc Ciipitole, the organ of the Nnpoleonists, 
v. 366. 

Ijcchnowski, prince, murder of, viii. 175. 

Lecomte, attcin])t of, to assassinate Louis 
Philippe, vii. 205. 

Lcconriie, general, evidence of, against Ncy, 
i. 127. 

Led] u-Rollin, election of, ns member of the 
Deputies, vii 148— pro.seeution nntl .acquit- 
tal of, iO. — re-election of, 1842, 155— heads 
the opposition on the regency question, 150 
— ri!fuse.s to attend the Chat<‘.au Rouge ban- 
quet, 373 — violent speech of, at Lille, 375— 
opposes the coniin-omise reganling the ban- 
quet, 3S4— declaration of, against the re- 
form procession, 385 — opfuiscs insuiTcc- 
tion, 390— opposes a regency, 399— nonii- 
nntexl one of the provisional govenimeiit, 
400 note— eirc 111 ar of, to the electors, 1848, 

viii. 17 et i>eq . — further measures to sway 

the elections, 19 — attempt of, to revolu- 
tionise Uelgniin, 23 — new circular of, 25 et 
gcq —dissolution of the Cninpagnies d’Elite 
by, 27— a party to the socialist demonsim- 
tion, 28— during il, 29 — intrigues of, 30— 
pon.spiracy against, ib. — reluses to net with 
Blanqui, ih — iireiiarations against the re- 
volt, 31 — dissensions between, and Lamar- 
tine, 32— votes for, 1848, 34 note— coalition 
with Lamartine, 35 — a member of the exe- 
cutive commission, 36 note— during the re- 
volt of 15th May, 38 -implicated in the re- 
volt of June, 53— viohmt banquet speech 
of, 62— votes for, as jiresident, 66— moves 
the ae.cusation of Louis Napoleon, 337 — 
elected to Legislative Assembly, 338 — 
moves the accusation of ministers, .839 — 
his flight, 840— avowal of socialist princi- 
ples by, 343. • 

Leeds, duke of, master of the horse, iii. 314 
note. 
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Lr^eda, Radical meeting at, 1S19, ii. 151 — first 
tmiiHfercnce of the iiicmlHira of Grampound 
to, 167-' Protestant meeting at, 18‘J8, iii. 
339— motion for giving representation to, 
1830, 387— meiubcra ^ven to, iv. 21 note- 
violent reforin meeting at, 50— tlie elec- 
tions for 1833 in, v. 14 — eltxitiun of 1835 in, 
408— banquet to Lord Mur])cth at, vi. 31 — 
anti-com-law association formed at, 84 — 
ratio of mortality in, 1841, 283 note- dis- 
tress in, 1841, 2S4— small pruportiou of 
children at school at, 314 note. 

Lefebvro, M., iii. 140 note. 

Lcfebvre-Dosnonetles, general, selected for 
punishment after Waterloo, i. 93 — indem- 
nity to, li. 122 note. 

Lelevre, Mr Shaw, elected Speaker, vl. 118 — 
re-election of, as Speaker, 149. 

Le Flo, general, arrested, viii. 35.5. 

liOgal tenilcr clause, the, in the bank charter 
act, vi. 3.39. 

Li;gaza, capture of, by the Cnrlisls, v. 174. 

Legcmdre, general, death of, iv. 17S. 

L(‘ggc, seigeant, at the arrest of the Cato 
Street conspirators, ii 159. 

Leghorn, insurreetionaiy movement at, 1848, 
viii. 70 — revolt at, 107— declares for a ic- 
jiublic, 111— supjirc.ssion of the revolution 
in. 124. 

Li'gion of Honour, reconstitution of the, i . 1 .53. 

Legislative Assembly, the elections for the, 
viii. 338— meeting of it, i6.— first proceed- 
ings, ih — I eject tlie accusation of the pre- 
sident, 339— change of mini.stry, 341— feel- 
ing on it, ih, — various measure', by presi- 
dent, 342— new law of electoral rights, 344 
— vote on the civil list, A’c., 345— coalition 
against the ]irc.si(lcnt, 346 — ojiciilng of 
new session, 347— rupture with president, 
.348— violent jiroeecduigs, ih — hostile vote 
against him, 349— change of miiihstry, and 
cxhiinstion of ji.irlies, —revision ol con- 
stitution, 3.50 — \ote against revision of con- 
stitulioii, and pihrogatioii, 3.51 — sbato of 
parties, ib — o]iening of se.s.sioii, 3.52— mo- 
tion of the (pitestors, th — it.s rejection, .3.53 
— views of the leaders, i6.— conspiracy in, 
354 — its disjiersion, i6, 

Legi.sliitiire, Piu.s.siaii,liy eoiKstitution of 1848, 
viii. 1T2— by the (lei niiinic constitution of 
1848, 181— ns regulated by Austrian consti- 
tution of 1849, 240. 

Legitimate children, proportion of, to illegi- 
timate in France, iii. 169— in Fans, iv. 140 
—1838, v. 3.50. 

Legitimists, the, denunciations of Lafayette 
by, iv. 128— discontent of, 137— during the 
elections of 1834, 381 — leiulers of, in 1837, v. 
344 — views of, on tlie .suflriige, 1839, 372 — 
tone of, toward the Thiers iniiiistrj% 378 

Tii^gnngo, defeat of the Italians near, viii. 87 

Le Gios, the paintings of, iii. 215. 

Leibnitz, as the lather of German philosox>hy, 
IV. 291. 

Leicester, arrests and executions for high 
tnittson at, i. 165 — intended rising at, 1817, 
166 — Protestant meeting at, 1828, iii. 339. 

Leicestershire, additional members fur, iv. 21 
note. 

Leiningen, iirince of, president of the coun- 
cil under the Archduke Joliii, viii. 163, 173 
—speech of, on German unity, 176— on the 


failure of the German revolution, 197— at 
battle of Koinorn, 268. 

Lemingen, count, relief of Arad by, viii. 244 
— garrisuns Temesvar, 258— execution ot\ 
281. 

Leinster, the duke of, vi. 133. 

Leinster, state of the. peasantry in, ii. 192— 
Catholics and Protestunls in. lii 277 note 
—statistics ot ciiine in, 1829-33, v. 16 
note. 

Lcipsic, revolutionary disturbances in, 1830, 
iv. 116— railway between Magdeburg and, 
250— religious excitement in, 1846, 254 — 
society for liberty of the press at, 363— re- 
volt ill, 1848, viii. 183. 

Leith, mercantile losses in, on the fieaee, i. 
4.5 — landing of George. IV. at, ii. 208— ratio 
of mortality in, vii. 271 note. 

Leitrim, ngruriun outrages in, 1846, vi. 374, 
375 note. 

Lelewel, a member of the provisional goveni- 
ment of Poland, iv. isO. 

Le Man, reform hamiuet at, vii 131. 

Lemnos, defeat of the Tui'kish fleet of, ii. 
401. 

Lenorniaiid, madimioiselle, at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Cha^ielle. i 298. 

rieninmster, paitiiilly disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Ticon, the hi.shop of, v. 171. 

Leon, isle of, force collected in the, for South 
America, i. 342— causes of the revolt there, 
343— its first outbreak, 344 — at lii’st arrest- 
ed, ill.- ravages ol >ellow fever among the 
iroo]>8 in, 34.5— the army in, broken ni», 
3.56 — 1 eeeption of tlie liecree against the 
jiriests in, 357. 

Lcopul, ])iivilcgc permitted to hurghei-s of, 
Ail. 198. 

Leopold, prinec, ninrnnge of the Piinccs.s 
Charlotte to, i 69— llic tin one of Greece 
ufleicd to, li. 4?l — rclusCK it, v. 259— pro- 
]M)sed as King of Beigniiii, iv 131— elected 
to that crown, 1.50— dibits of, to secure 
Luxembourg, 152 — Inither demands and 
iiegoiiutions, and IToJland deeUues war, ih. 
— forces under, 1.53— his deJeat, i5.— mar- 
riage of, to the Princess Louise Mane, 341 
— reasons for dcsiiiiig peace, 318-tieaty 
with Holland, ib. — abandonment of the 
barrier treaty, 349— recognition of, agreed 
to at Congress of Munt/.-Graetz, 364 ae- 
cejitancc of the treaty of London by, v .354 
— warlike meiisurcs forced by the republi- 
cans on him, ib.~ attempt of the Fjviieh 
revolutionists to oveilhrow, 1848, viii. 2.3 — 
proeeeilings of, on the Freneli revolution 
of 1848, 146. 

Leopold, Jinnee of Saxe-Cohiirg, a candnlate 
lor the hand of Queen Lsahella, vii 211 — 
her hand oflered.to liiiii by the queen re- 
gent, 213. 

Leojiold, grand - duke of Tuscany, liberal 
movement of, vii 340 

Leojioldstadt, cajdure of, by the Austrians, 
viii. 243. 

Lepaiiio, defeat of Turkish garrison of, ii. 
424— cajitured i).v the Greeks, iii. 64. 

Ijequeitio, cajituicJ by the Cailists, v. 197. 

Lci'ida, ravages of yellow fever in, ii. 237. 

Lenna, defeat of the loyali-ts at, ii 252. 

Leniiinier, change of xdews by, v. 348. 
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Lcroux, Pierre, appointed by mob to provi- 
sional TOvemment, vlii. 80— returned to 
Assembly, 41— opposes the constitution of 
1848, 60. 

Le.sio, captain, revolutionary movement of, 
at Turin, i. 370. 

Leslie, (mptain, the artillery under, vii. 34, 
60— at Hyderabad, 62. 

Lesmaiscons, M. Humbert de, i. 120. 

Lessing, the works of, iv. 267. 

Lethbrid^' Sir Thomas, arguments of, for 
repetd of the corn laws, iii. 301. 

Letters, increase of, under the new postage 
system, vi. 128 and note — the charge 
against Sir James Oraham of opening, 352. 

Leuchtonbei-g, tlio duke gpf, iv. 84— a candi- 
date for tins crown of Belgium, 129— detda- 
ration of France against, 130, 134. 

Levant, the, trade of Greece in,ii. 356 — ^recall 
of tlie French fleet from, v. 275, 300 

Levossier, general, suppresses the revolt after 
the cou]) dVtat, viii. 357. 

Jjevis, duke de, fidelity of, to Charles X., ill 
1.57. 

L’llomme Libre newspaper, the, 1830, v. 
363. 

Liancourt, the duke of, a member of the 
Council of Agriculture, ii. 70. 

Liberals, the Frencli, conspiracy of, i. 149 — 
their outbreak at Grenoble, 156— efforts of, 
ill tl»e elections of 1815, 273— their major- 
ity, i6. —their triumph in the elections of 
1817, 289— their measures and views in 
1817, 200— their gains by the elections of 
3818, 305— their general promotion, 309— 
tlieir ascendancy m 1818, 314— their in- 
creasing demands, ii. 70— their increasing 
strength, 80— their gains by the eletdioiis 
of ISIO, 83— their designs in Paris, 1819, 88 
—tlieir opposition to the iiroposod new 
electoral law, 89 —their position in the De- 
puties after the fall of Deeaxes, 08— Uieir 
efforts to seduce tlie array, 193— their pro- 
ceedings oil tlie new electoral law, 107 — 
support of the Paris rioters by them, 109 
— their efforts to rousC I'ouspiraey in the 
army, 111— tlieir exoitomciit, 1820, 116— 
their vehemence against the Richelieu inin- 
istiy, 123— tlieir views on the Spanish re- 
volution, 212— oppose the new law regard- 
ing the press, 223— losses by oleetidns of 
1821, 229— their rejoicings on the success 
of the Spanish revolutionists, 253— oppose 
the expulsion of Manuel fi'oni thn Deputies, 
281 — efforts of, to sow di,saffcction in the 
army, 282-»losseH by elections of 18124, ,306 
—their measures to make head against the 
church party, iii. 90— their triumph in the 
elections for Paris, 1827, 100 — coalition be- 
tween them and the royalists against Mar- 
tignac, lft7— their preiiaratinns ojpiinst tlie 
Polignac ministry, 112— their gains by the 
eleelioTis of 18.30, 1.32— meeting of them 
before the insurrection, 140— procee.ding« 
of fb&ir chiefs, and formation of provisional 
government, 144 — ^meeting of them at La- 
fltte’s, 146— their decisive resolution, 147 
—attempt to fom a ministry from them 
under Charles X., 151— their views during 
the Restoration, 150— error of the govern- 
ment In not arresting their leaders, 162— 
various ordounonce^ issued by them, 177 — 


law a^inst the Bourbons proposed by 
them, iv. 160— their continued efforts for 
the destruction of the hereditary ^leerage, 
168— their opposition to the fortification 
of Paris, 350— on the failure of the revolu- 
tion of 1830, 882— opposed to occupation 
of Algeria, v. 343— their views on the suf- 
frage, 1839, 372— and os to the government 
of the executive, 873— their efforts to dis- 
credit the government, vii. 124— their vio- 
lence on the Tahiti affair, 191, 102— use 
made of the government abuses, Ac., by 
l^em, 370— coalition of, with the republi- 
cans, 1847, 372— their efforts to keep back 
the socialists, 374 — their defeat on the ad- 
dress, 381— resolve on a banquet, 382— 
compromise agreed tOi 88.3— difficulties re- 
garding procession, 884— the chiefs decide 
against ft, 885— 4helr forces, 386. 

LilHirals, the, Great Britain, different objects 
contended for by^, and in France, ii. 133— 
their increasing strenetb in the cabinet, iii. 

225— measures introonned by them there, 

226— Catholic emancipation urged as the 
remedy for Ireland by them, 273— their 
predictions as to its results, 358 — their 
charge against emancipation as too late, 
360— their gains by the elections of 1830, 
303— their eiror in forcing on reform, iv. 
60— their eraor ih the uniform representa- 
tion in the boroughs, ib. — their mistake as 
to the influence predominant in the bor- 
oughs, 70— their faults in the way the ro- 
fonii hill was carried, 75— and in connec- 
tion with It, 76— power in their liands, 
after the reform bill, v. 2— their conduct 
with regard to pledges, 12— their gains in 
the elections of 1833, 13— their declarations 
and movements on Irish church question, 
67— 1 unction of, with Catholics in Irelaml 
against Peel, 401 — their resistance to an 
Irish poor-law, vi 25— distinction between 
thein and the Whigs, 149— attack on the 
navigation laws by them, 1847, vii, 267 — 
their gains by elections of 1847, 275.— 5cc 
also Whigs. 

Liberals, the Italian, atniggle of Gregory 
XVI. against, vii. 337 —general enneourao 
of, at Rome, 840 — declaration of Pma IX. 
ngriinst them, 341— counsels of Rossi to 
them, 347— their transports on the puhh- 
eation of the constitution in Najdes, 349— 
credulity of Lonl Palmerston to, 850 — 
their excitement in the beginning of 1848, 
viii. 69. 

t Liberals, ministry from the, in Prussia, viii. 
151 — and in Bavaria, 152. 

Liberals, the Spanish, formation of secret 
societies by, i. 336 — arbitrary sentences 
pronounced on them, .337— their efforts to 
gain the troops in the Isle, of Leon, 343— 
tlieir majority in the Cortes of 1820, 354 — 
their objects in alteriug the order of the 
succession, iv. 118. 

Liberals, the Swiss, objects, &c., of, vii. 351. 

Liberal Conscivatives, the new school of, vii. 

I 220— course taken by, on the slave-sugar 

! question, 226. 

Liberal institutions, causes of the reaction 

I against, in France, ii. 127 — passion for, 
caused by the war of liberation in Ger- 

I many, iv. 223 — general expectation of 
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Liberal iostitutions, continued. 
them, i6.— promises of them by the gov- 
ernment, 221— delay in fulfilling these, ib. 

Liberal Journals, the, punishment of their 
editors, &c., in Spain, i. 326— their circu- 
lation in France, iii. 118 note— tlie Fibnch, 
168. 

Liberal press, prosecutions of the, under 
Charles X., iii. 85— denunciations of Gasi- 
inir Ferier byi iv. 144 — tone, &c., Of, in 
England, 1S35, v. 408. 

Liberalism, spread of, among the higher 
classes in Great Britain, i. 207 — England 
now the lender of, iv. 57 — measures of the 
Germanic Diet to check, 226. 

Libeiti, secret society called, Iv. 873 note. 

Liberty, injury done to, by the ^lanish re- 
volution, ii. 313— ^e desire of, not the 
spring of the revolujiioti; iii. 107— ofl'ect of 
the act of the Oermamo confederacy on, 
iv. 233— ofiFhets Of cIbm governinent on. 382 
—passion tor, in P^sia, viii. 139.— See 
also Freedom. ^ ' 

Liberty of the proA the, proposed no# law 
regarding, in France, i. 279— it is esarried, 
281— law regarding, 1818, 294— it is thrown 
out, tb.— new restrictions tin, in France, 
ii. 223— law against, in France, iii. 93 et 
set/.— ordoniiauce suspending, 135 — nniou 
for, in Germany, iv. 863 — iS’ee also Press. 

Libacltern, count, ii. 06, 258. 

Lichnowsky, count, repulse of, at Bivoli, 
viii, lUO. 

Lichtenstein, prince, relieves Ferrara, viii. 
100— at Ciistoza, 101— at Valoggio, 103— 
defeated at Volta, 104--occupic.s Modena, 
107— at Seliwechat, 235, 230— at Temetuar, 
276. 

Lit'htenstein, representation of, in the Diet, 
iv. 217 note- ]iopulution and military con- 
tingent, 219 note. 

Liddell, Mr, opposes Mr Ricardo’s motion on 
the navigation laws, 1847. vli. 207. 

Liege, outbn;uk of the revolt in, iv. Ill— dis- 
orders and pillage in, 113- succours to 
Brussels from, 1 14. 

Ijiefkenshock, fort of, iv. 347. 

Lieven, prince, ii 62 — at Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 
208 — convention regaixling Greece ar- 
ranged by, ii 422. 

Licveii, the princess, at the Congross of Aix- 
la Chapclle, i. 298. 

Life preservation bill for Ireland, introduc- 
tion of the, vi. 372 — passed in the Lords, 
ib. —its progress in the Commons, 873— is 
thrown out, 377. 

Liglit horse, the Turkish, former value of, ii, 
338 — ettects of their transference to Russia, 
339.* 

Lighthouses, grant for, iu France, 1S33, iv. 
360 and note. 

Lille, reform banquet at, vii i31— railway 
to, 13.5— vesistsuico to the new valuation 
in, 146, 147— Ledru-Rollin at, 875— siis- 
}»ensiun of cash payments by biuik^f, viii. 
13— reactionary meeting at, 336. ^ 

Tjimnnski, general, death of, iii. 27. 

Limburg, holds out for Holland, iv. 115 — 
cession of, demanded by Belgium, 156 — 
propo.sed settlement of, 155— still held by 
the^Igious in defiance of the treaty, 1838, 
V. 354. 


Limerick, the assizes of 1822 in, ii. 194— the 
famine of 1823 in, 196 note— inciease of, 
since the Union, v. 62 note — proposed re- 
form of corporation of, vl 20— foundation 
of secular college of, 347— agrarian out- 
rages in, 1846, 374, 375 note— increase of 
crime in, 1647| vii. 274 and note— defensive 
measures of guvemineiit at, 1648, 301. 

Limited liability, companies on principle of, 
m France, v. 846. 

Limited service, motion on introducing into 
the army, vii. 231 — its subsequent Inteo- 
duction and working, 232, 272. 

Limoges, reform banquet vii. 131— ai'dnur 

of the Radicals at, 375— disorders at, 1848, 
viii. 33. ^ 

Lin, viceroy, appointment of, and his violent 
proceedings at Canton, vii. 10— recall of, 
12 . 

Liiiange, general, viii. 257. 

Lincoln, tuirl of, (‘hief commissioner of woods 
and forests, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Lincolnsliire, additional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

I Linens, increased export of, from England, 

! 1822, iiL 222— foreign, reduction of duties 

j on, 1825, 260. 

Lingard, the historical works of, i. 241. 

Linoi.s, admiral, trial and acmiittal of, i. 140. 

Linseed, consumption of, in England, 1822-5, 

I ill. 251 note. 

I Lintz, death of Fouehe at, i. 104. 

Lisbon, the government at, after removal of 
the royal family to Brazil, i. 830— revolu- 
tion at., 1620, 360— eKtablishment of joint 
regency at, v?>. —junta of, moderate iiieas- 
nics advocated by, 361— pnees of wheat 
at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 141 note— landing of 
tMe Britihli expedition at, iii. 309— iiiter- 
veiiiloii of the French fleet at, iv 155— tho 
archbishop of, erded, v 92 — enthu8ia.siii 
for Don Miguel in, j’'' 117— threabmed by 
the French fleet, 120— ^.apturc of, by tho 
Pedroites, 131. 

IJskeaid, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Liston, the cuiikhIuiu, i. 

lateraiy men, Knpoleon’s estimate of, iv. 
379. 

Literary propisrty. Lord Molion’s act for se- 
c.uring, vi. 302— delsite on, in Fraiu'C, 1841, 
vii. 143. 

Literature, impulse given to, by the war, i. 
214— brilliant eras in, whiidi succeed times 
of public danger, 217-.-invarial»lc charac- 
teristics of early, iv. 266— extension of tho 
daii4br.s of, vi 303. 

LitcratiU'C of France, effects of the revolution 
on the, iii. 179— its distiiignishing features, 
ih. — antagonism between Ihc oiqiosite 
sehoolsv IbO— character of the roinantio 
school, ib. — character of wurki^pf iniagiiia- 
tioii. 181— the draimi, its cornipt character, 
tb.— leading authors, Chateaubriand, 182 — 
Madame de Stael, 165— Guizot, 187— La- 
martine, 189— Sisinondi. 190— Auguste and 
Amad6e Thierry, 192 — 1^3 — Bar- 
ante, *b.— Salvandy, ib.— Thiers, 194— La- 
cretelle, 195— Capeflgiie, ib. — Michelet, 196 
— military histone.s and memoirs, ih — Na- 
poleon, 197— Joiiiiiii, 198— Mathieu Duina.s, 
199— General Pelet, ak — Count Hegnr, ib — 
Baron Fain, 200— in^oira during the Re- 
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'Literature of France, continued, 

volution, t6.— Bourrienne, i6.— Duchesso 
d'AbraiitcH, 201 — Ghateaubriaud and La- 
martine as memoir writers, ih. — Cntisin, 
202— Lniiicuais, ii).— Villemain, 203— Guin- 
giien^, ib. — de Tocqucville, 204— Cuvier, 
205 — Humboldt, ib. — decline of poets, 200 
— tlie AbM Delille, ib. — lldraiiger, 207 — 
Paul Courier, t5.— dedline of tlie drama, 
ib.— causes of this, 208— romance writers, 
ib. — ^Victor lingo, 209*-GeoiiTO Sand, ib. — 
Eugene Sue, 210— periodical literature, ih. 
— dtfCBrent (dass <>f writers iii daily press 
ill France and England, 211 — causes of 
this, ib. — the stiige : Talma, 212 — Ma- 
demoiselle Georges, 213 — Mademoiselle 
Mars, ib. — Itachel, i‘b.— Mademoiselle^ Bi- 
gotins, 214 — ai'cliitecture of Paris, ib. — 
inodern school of painting, 21^— Le Gros. 
ib — Vemot, ib. —etfect of the passion for 
gain on, v. 348. 

Literature of Gennony, Importance of, dur- 
ing early part of the century, iv. 265 — it 
the index to general opinion, ib — cause of 
its romantic character, 266— its dawn, ib. 
— causes of its backwardness, 267— science 
niid leaniing before the middle of eigh- 
teenth ccntiirv, ih. — Lessing and Winkel- 
nian, ib. — Wiehind, 268 — Goethe, 260 — 
Hchiiler, 271 — Klopstock, 274 — Ochlen- 
Buhlngor, ib. —Grillparzer, 27C -Kotzebue, 
ib. — Werner, ib. — defcc.ts of its comedy, 
277— Tieck, 278— Korner, ib —Burger, 279 
— Freiligrath, ib — Uhland, 280— Ruokhart, 
ib.— Uedwitz, 281 — Kinkel, ib — character 
of its prose, ib —and causes of this, 282 — 
Niebuhr, ib. — Hccreii, 283— Muller, ib. — 
Von Ilanimcr, 284— llcnJer, ih — Schlosser, 
285— Unnke, ib.~ -Schlegcl, 280— the Arch 
duke Charles, ih. — Clausewitz, ib. — Bar- 
tholdy, Varnhagen von Ense, and Htein, 
287— autobiographies, ib.— those of Goethe, 
Oelilenschlager, and Andersen, 288— cluir- 
ncter of romances, ib. — the ]ihilnsophic 
novelists, 289 — Countess llahii Hahn, ib. 
— Ibikhinder, ib,— Andersen, 290 — Jean 
Paul Uichter, ih — the philosophic school, 
291 Knnt, ih — Fichte and Schclling, 292 
— F. Mchlcgel, ib— .bwobi, tb. — religious 
character of, 293— reaction against this— 
raiioiiiilism, ib . — Strauss, ib . — rejections 
on it, 295— its general character, 296 -its 
Tomantiu and seutimentul character, ib. 

Literature of Great Britain, impulse given 
to, after the war. i. 214— causes of this, ib. 
— sketch of it: Sir Wiiltei^Si’ott, 217-^Ijord 
Byron, 219— Moore, 220 — Cainphell, 222 — 
liogers, 223 — Soiilhcv, ib.— Wordsworth, 1 
224— Coleridge mid Shelley, 225— Mrs lle- 
iiimis, 226 — Crnblie, tb — Joiin|ia Baillie, 
227— Tcimysou, /b.— ]irose wnters, ib. — 
Dugiild Stewart, 228— Dr Thomas Brown, 
ib — Paley, 229— lluinilton, ib.' Malthus, 
2.30— Hicaixbi, M'Chilloch, Senior, and Mill, 
232— Davy, Brunei, Telfonl, Rennie, Ste- 
]ihenson, 233 -Herschel, Playfair, Disraeli, 
Alison, 234 Biickhuid, Sedgewick, Lyell, 
Brewster, ib. —the reviews and essays, 235 
— Eilinhui'gh and Quarterly UevieA's, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 230— Jeffrey, ih . — 
Brougham, 237— AIm*kintosh, ib.— Sydney 
Smith, 238— Mucuumy, ib.— Lockhart, 239 


— Wilson, ib. — Hallam, 240— Sharon Tur- 
ner and Palgruve, ib.— Lingard, 241— Tyt- 
ler, 242— Napier, 243— Lord Malion, 244— 
Macaulay’s history, ib.— Miss Strickland, 

245— Miss Martineau, ib.— Lord Campbell, 

246— Mitford, ib. —Grote, 247— Thirl wall, ib. 
—Arnold, 248— Mill, ib.— Miss Edgeworth, 
ib. — G. P. R. James, 250— Bulwer Lytton, 
ib.— Disraeli, 261— Dickens, 262-1’hack- 
cray, 2^3— Miss Austen and Miss Sinclair, 
nb.— Mrs Norton, 254— Warren, ib.— Car- 
rie, ib.— Croly, 255— Hazlitt, ib.— Ben- 
TDBin, ib.— Sir J. Sinclair, 256— Chalmers, 
ib. — Monkton Milnes and Aytoun, 257 — 
L. E. L, Warburton, &c., ih —architec- 
ture, ib. et se^.— Lawrence, 258— Turner, 
S59— Fielding, Williams, Thomson, ib.^ 
Grant, Pickengfil, Ac., 260— Landseer, ib. 
— Wilkie, 201-^MArtin, ib.— Dauby, 262— 
Chantrey, ib. —Flaxman, ib.— Gibson, ib. 
— Marochetti, 263— Mrs Siddons, ib.— John 
Kemble, 264 — Fanny Kemble, ib. — Miss 
O’Neil, ib. — Kean, 265— Helen Faucil, ib. 

Lithuania; acquisition of, by Russia, iv. 172 
—originally a province of Poland, 173 — 
demands of the I’olcs regarding, 183— sta- 
tistics of, 190— insurrection in, and its siiji- 
pressioii, 202 — inv'aded by Chlapowsld, 203 
— msnrrecLion in, and its first succesRes,' 
207 - the peasants of, take jiart with Rus- 
sia, 1848, viii. 164. 

Littler, general Sir John, at Maharajporo, 
%'li. 69, 70— comiriands at Peruzeiiore, 81- - 
junctiou with Gough, 85— at Ferozesboli, 
lb 

liittlcport, occuiialioii of, by the Ely rioters, 
ii..l52. 

Littleton, Mr, on the tithe arrears, v. 11. 

Liturgy, omission of the queen’s name in 
the, li. 174. 

Live .stock, alarm excited by new tariff on, 
vi. 299— foreign, jiroposed abolition of duty 
on, 3G3. 

Livcriiool, lord, arguments of, for continu- 
ance of the incuiric tax, i. 51 -spiieeh of, 
on the budget, 1816, b7 — arguments of, on 
ngru'ultural distress, 1816, 62— ngiiinst the 
iesurn]ition of cash payments in 1816, 65 — 
reflei'tions on his views, 66— for the foreign 
enlistment bill, 207 ft snj — on the ]iosition 
ol the ministry in 1819, ii. 144 note— sjiecch 
of, in 1820, on free trade, 169— terms jiio- 
posedto, ri-gardmg the queen, 174— inti o- 
duces the bill of pains and penalties, 177 — 
at the trial of the queen, ib. witlidraws 
the bill against Ihi; queen, 179— firmness of, 
after the acquittal of the queen, 180— early 
connection of Canning with, 214 note— on 
the Spanish war, 286- in favour of the hills 
for enfranchising the English Catholies, iii. 
279 — arguments of, for sni>pression of 
small notes, 288— illness and retirement 
of, 312— his character, and its nda)ttation 
to the times, ib.— the death of, 318— his 
viewa oil the com laws adopted by Peel, 
vi 3f4. 

Li\erpool, insiirrcetion planned in, i. 164 — 
statistics of ehurch aeeommodation in, 181 
note— imports into, 1817, &e., 194— Radical 
meeting at, 1819, ii. 151— rejoicings in, on 
the acquittal of the (]ueen, 179— Canning’s 
speeches at, 215 note— iiiflueucc of the 
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Liverpool, continued. 

nieTchants, Ac., of, with Canning, 257— 
speculation in, 1825, iii. 291— petition for 
govemioent assistance from, 1826, 206— 
election of 1830 for, 303— ftineral of Hus- 
kisBon at, 305— the elections of 1881 for, 

iv. 34— reform meeting at, 41— violent re- 
form meeting at, 50— ratio of iuflsnt mor- 
tality in, 304— ravages of cholera in, v. 5— 
the elections for 1833 in, 14— importance 
of the slave trade to, 80— elections of 1^ 
in, 409— jirovisions of the iiranUdpal refoim 
hill regarding, vi. 4— anti-com-law assoCp- 
tlon formed at, 84— annual Increase of. Ml 
—Irish immigration into, during the fi^ 
mine, viL 246— discount in, during panic 
of 1847, 262— large infant morttaity in, 268 
—failure of banks in^ 18^^77— reception 
of deputation fiodi, on Wik charter act, 
1847, tb.— the bankruptcies m, during 1847, 
285 -vast influx of destitute Irlsli into, and 
its efiTecits, 287— high rate of infant inor- 
taiity in, 813. 

Livonia, enfranchisement of the serfk of, ii. 
34~the acquisition of. by Russia, 848. 

liizazo, comliat at, v. 173. 

Llauder, captain-gonexal of Catalonia, flight 
of, V. 188. 

liloyd, major, at Meanae, vii. 57, 58. 

Loans, amount of, 1817, i. 167—1810, 206— 
amount of, to South America, and losses 
by them, 212— difficulty of, in Franco in 
1817, 284— the French, for 1818, 296— con- 
tinental, and their results in 1817 and 1818, 
ii. 142— the Spanish, 1822, contracted in 
London, 241— extent of, to South Ainuric.a 
and Spain, 256— Russian, 1828, iii. 23— pro- 
posed, iu France, 1831, iv. 138— French, 
1832, V. 341 — France, 1833, 361— rates of 
interest on, during the war, v. 402— East 
liKlian, 1824, 1825, vi 200— British, 1841, 
287—1847, vii, 259— French, 1841, 120— 
1840, 136-1847, 365—1848. viii. 41, 68. 

Loan offices, estahlishmeut of, iu France, 
viii. 14. 

Lobuu, count, iii. 140, 145 notes— signs do- 
thn)nement of tlio king, 152 — at the llotcl 
dc Ville, iv. 89— opiMwed to the Duke of 
Orleans, 93 — reception of, in rriissia as 
ambassador from Louis Philippe, 102. 

Local ]inrpo.ses act for Ireland, cxpeudlturc 
under the, vii. 246 note. 

Locard, M., arrest of Ney liy, i. 127. 

Loch, noptain, defeat of, in Buniiah, vii. 111. 

Lock Hospital, Dublin, grant to the, iii. 267 
note. 

Lockliart, J. 6., as editor of the Quarts y, 
Ac., i. 239. ^ 

Logotheti, operations of, off Chios, ii. 384. 

Logrono, cajitured by tlie Christiiios, v. 149. 

Lointiers’, meeting of the republicans at, iv. 
88 — efloits of tlie republicans at, against 
Louis Philippe, 98. 

TiOire, army of the, in 181& i. 95— its sab- 
mission, tb.— disbanded, ih. 

Loiro-lnfericure, department of, declared in 
state of siege, iv. 326. 

Lola Montes, expulsion of, from Bavaria, 
viii. 149, 152. 

Lombard, M. , a partisan of Louis Napoleon’s, 

v. 322. 

TOlu VIII. 


Lombardy, the revolt of, in 1848, i. lO-dts 
suppression, 11— revolutionary excitement 
in, 1830, iv. 118— feeling iu, on the war, 
viii. 73— insuTi-ection in Milan, and expul- 
sion of the Austrians, ib. et srq.— crown of, 
refused by Charles Albert. 92— conditions 
of armistice regarding, 120— its soparatlou 
had been agreed to by Austria, 132. 

London, the bishop of, iii. Sll— votes for the 
reform bill, iv« iM— at Wellington’s fiiner^. 
viii 880. 

London, mercantile losses in, on the peace, 
i. 45— the Common Council of, th^ ad- 

■ drqas In 1M6, 71— statistics of church ac- 
commodation in, 181 note— petition from, 
OMinst the resumption of cash jinymcnts, 
190— recent architectural embcllisliments 
of, 257— Common Council of, jietitiou of 
the, on the Manchester massacre, ii. 151— 
free trade petition from the merchants of, 
168— enthusiastic reception of the queen 
in, 176— Tqjoicliigs iu, on the acquittal of 
Die queen, 179— newspapei-s published in, 
1782, 1790, and 1821, 190 note— Spanish 
loan contracted in, 1822, 241— ^ropoilion 
of natural chlldreu in, iii. 169 -wages in, 
compared with Paris, 176— Chateaubriand’s 
residence in, 182— merchants of, their peti- 
tion in favour of free trade, 237 et 8eg . — 
joint-stock companies for im]>rovements 
111 , 1825, 253 note— alleged over-specula- 
tion in, 1825, 291— election of 1830 for, 394 
—influence of the ruilwoy system on the 
markets of, 396— and undue influence given 
to it, 397— postponement of the king’s visit 
to, 402— consternation caused by it, 403— 
Brougham’s speech on it, ib.— additional 
iiicinbers for, iv. 20— the merchants* and 
bankers’ petition ugaiiiKi the refonn bill, 
-illuminntiou in, on dissolution of par- 
liament, 1831, S3— riots ill, tb.— the elec- 
tions of 1831 for, 34— illumination In, on 
the passing of the reform bill, 38— dis- 
orders in, on tlic rejection of the bill by 
the Peers, 41— ratio of. infant mortality in, 
304— Polish conimittcu at, 362— attack on 
the Duke of Wellington in, v. 1— deaths 
from cholera in, 5— introduction of system 
of delegation in, 13— the elections for 1833 
in, ib.— Radical agitation in, 1833, 32— 
fresh protocol regarding Belgium signed 
at, 850 — the elections of 1836 in, 408— ex- 
emption of, from municipal refonn bill, vi. 
4— banquet to Mr Hume and Mr Byng in, 
1836, 31— outi-corn-law association formed 
at, 84— the coronation of t^ucen Victoria 
in, 119— Die elections of 1841 for, 147— and 
Eastei'n Bank, the, 171 note— rates of mor- 
tality in, 1841, 283 note— dcrciicclessncss 
of, from i^asioii, 1841, 284— rcceiition of 
the propoftd income tax in, 297— ^fall in 
butcher-meat on Die new tariff, 1842, 290 
—visit of the Emperor Nicliolas to, 334— 
annual inureaso of population in, 341— Lord 
John Russell’s letter to electors of, on the 
corn laws, 359 et seiy.— state of, during 
panic of 1847, discount in, Ac., vii, 262— 
disturbances in, 1848, 296— Dio Chartist 
movement of the lOtli April, ih. et eeg . — 
renewed agitation of the Chartists In, 800 
—arrest, Ac., of the leadem, ib.— high rate 
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London, contin-md. 

of mortality in, 818— conference at, on the 
Schleswig question, viii. 100— the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington, 828 et aeq. 

London bankers, pressure on the, and its 
causes, 1825, ilL 291— meeting and resolu- 
tion of the, 1847, viL 277 and note. 

London Bridge, the architeuture of, i. 257. 

London congress, the, their right course re- 
garding Holland and Belgium, iv. 149— de- 
claration of, regarding Luxeiiiboufgf'lSl*^ 
further negotiations, and deviation ftpin 
the act of separation, 152, 153— renBOlntion 
of, regarding intervention in Belginm, 154. j 
—final arrangements proposed, 156— its 
practical breaking up, S43. 

London merchants, resolutions of the^ on the 
crash of 1825, iii. 263. 

London press, hostility of, to the HtiAboumo 
ministry, v. 79. 

London University, motion on, 1835, v. 415. 

London and Birmingham Hallway, parlia- 
mentary ex]>«nse8 of, vi. 838 note. 

London and North-Westem Railway, 'fall in 
sliares of, 1S46-52, viL 289 note. 

London and South-Western Railway, parlia- 
mentary exixmses of, vi. .338 note. 

Londonderry, Gastlercagh becomes marquess 
of, il. 189.— Costlereagh. 

Londonderry, tlie maniuess of, at the Con- 
gress of Verona, ii. 258— attack on, by the 
London mob, iv. 41, v. 171 — debate on his 
appointment as ambassador to St Peters- 
burg, 413— he resigns the appointment, 414 
—opposes tlic limited service system, vii. 
272— TCi>rcaentations by, on bank charter 
act, 1847, 277— efforts of, on behalf of Abd- 
el-Kader, 188— at Wellington’s funeral, viii. 
830 and note. 

Londonderry, speech of Mr Dawson at, iii. 340. 

Longa, general, exiled from Madrid, li. 249. 

Longevity, cases of, among negroes, v. 39. 

liongi'ord, effects of the coercion act in, v. 22 
note. 

Lonsdale, earl of, president of council, 1852, 
viii. 822 note. 

Loodinna, escape of Shah SogJoIi to, vi. 216 
— preparations, &c. , of llardinge at, vii. 80. 

Lope, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Ijope de Vega, the coiuedies of, iv. 277. j 

Lopez, a Corlist leader, v. 168. 

Lopez, general, defeated by Gomez, v. 201. 

Lopez-ltallastcros, Don Luis, minister of fin- 
ance, ii. 300 note. 

' Lopez-Bafios, general, defeat of Quesada by, 
ii. 245, 251— becomes miiiister-at-war, 249 
— ^pillsge of Seville by, 292. 

Loni, Dr, death of. vi. 244. 

Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, trials for attack 
on tlie, 1823, iii. 275. 

Lord Mayor, the, at the SpaflelAiota, i. 72. 

Lords, the House of, trial of the queen be- 
foro, ii. 177— motion on Catholic emanc4m- 
tion thrown out by, 183— {iroiHised admis- 
sion of Catholics to, 190— increase of ap- 
peal cases to, iii 280 note— rejec-tion of Ca- 
tholic bill of 1825 by, 285— majority in, for 
suppression of small notes, 292— hostility 
in, to the Canning ministry, 315— rejection 
of new com bill in, 1627, 319— debate on re- 
peal of test a(;t 884— discussion on Catho- 
lic bill, 352— su^ority for it, i5.— debate on 


the national distress in, 1830, 370 et Hq.— 
scene in, on the proposed dissolution, 1831, 
Iv. 88 — efforts to intiiiiidate, on the refonn 
bill, 88 — Earl Grey’s speech, 89 — bill 
thrown out, 40— creation of, resolved on by 
the cabinet, 49— and at last agreed to by 
the king, i5.— secret negotiations with the 
waverers, 50— revolutionary meetings to 
coerce them, i5.— minority for second read- 
ing, 51 — and for Lord Lyndhurst’s amend- 
^xnent. 45. —ministers demand authority for 
'^eation of them, ib. — pennission given for 
IMation of, 54— the Opposition withdraw 
ijffithe bill is passed, ib.— passing of it^ 65 
-**«OBition of House of, under the old con- 

. Stftution of England, 59— the threat of the 
liberals to swamp, 75— danger of coercing 
them, ib.— prudence of the withdrawal of 
the opposition ones, 70— character of the 
debates in, 100— passing of the Irish co- 
ercion bin in, V. 21-«>oppoBition in, to Irish 
churoh bill, 25— address voted by, on the 
repeal of the Union, 02— debate on the 
Irish chttrah in, 66 — parting address of 
Lord Gr^ as minister in, 09— proceedings 
in, on the modified coercion bill, 71— 
throw out the tithe bill, 72— amendment to 
new poor-law in, 70— debate on Lord Lon- 
donderry’s appointment, 414 — effect of 
Peel’s administration with regard to, 422— 
Lord Melbourne’s announcement of his 
principles of government in, vi. 1— modifi- 
cations of the corporate reform bill in, 8— 
rejection of the appropriation clause by, 10 
— crasade of O’Connell against, 12 — feeling 
against, among the working classes, 13— 
additions by tlie Whigs to, and liberal ma- 
jority thu.<t obtained by them, 14— creations 
of, since 1830, ib. — modifications of the 
Irish corjioration bill by, 22-^again throw 
out the Irish church bill, 23— danger from 
collision with the Commons, ib. — ^increased 
agitation against them, ib.— ^mstpoue the 
Iiish corporations bill, 1837, 82— vote of, on 
liord Normanby’s Irish administration, 37 
—compromise between, and the Commons 
on the appropriation clause, &c., ib. — again 
modify the Irish municipal bill, 1836, 88— 
finally pass it, 39— Lord Mullmurne’s state- 
ment of his resignation, 1839, 116— modifi- 
cation of the Jamaica bill by, 119— final 
defeat of the Melbourne ministry in, 149— 
majority in, for the sliding scale, 29S— re- 
versal of O’CuiineH’B sentence by, 309 — 
passing of tbo bank charter act in, 331 — 
vote of, on tlio enlarged grant to Maynooth, 
3|J— division in, on the repeal of the com 
l^s, 870— Wellington’s declaration in, ib. 
—the life {^reservation bill for Ireland in- 
troduced into, 373— division in, on the 
slave-sugar question, viL 227— discussion 
on the Irish famine in, 242— division on Mr 
Fielden's factory bill, 269— report of com- 
mittee of, on ]>ank charter act, 26i.—See 
Parliament. 

Lords, House of, in Hungary, viii. 148. 

Lorenzo, a Christino leader, treacherous seiz- 
ure of Santos-Ladron by, v. 142— captures 
Logrono, 149— farther operations, 152— de- 
feated at Gulina, 155— forces and position, 
166— relieves Maestu, 171— defeated on the 
Ega, 172— <lefeated at Retuerta, 220. 
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Lorraine, cession of, demanded by Austria, 

i. 108. 

liorrenzidi, the club, i. 856—cloBed, ib. 

Loa Arcos, captured by the Garliats, v. 172. 

Lostwithlel, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Loughlin, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v. 8. 

Louis XIV., literature of France under, lil. 170. 

Ijouis XVI., prohibition of services Commem- 
orating death of. iv. 144. 

Louis XVIII., hazards and difficulties of his 
X'osition, i. 8— difficulties of, on his second 
restoration, 85 — his difficulties in tbs 
choice of his minbters, 86^his first 
try, ib. — on the anmission of FouchC into 
the ministry, 87— liis proclamation from 
Cambray, ib.— his entry into Paris, 88-^htiB 
difficulties from the violence of the,royab 
ists, 89— changes the mode of election by a 
royal ordinance, 90 — division between him 
and his brotlier, Ac., regarding |t, op- 
posed to the removal of the censorshlpk 92 
— firdiiianco regarding the Chamber of 
Peers, 93— and making the peemge heredi- 
tary, 94— opposed to the hereditary peer- 
age, ib,— feeling of, on the royalist iimssa- 
cres, 101— >effort8 of, against them, 102— dis- 
missal of Talleyrand, Ac., by, 104— minis- 
try of the Duke de Richelieu, 105— speech 
of, at the opening of the Chambers, 116— 
difficulties with regard to the oath of fideli- 
ty, 117— efforts of, for the escape of the pro- 
scribed Napoleoiiists, 123— efforts on be- 
half of Labedoy^re with, 125— Ney’s death 
detennined on, 129— conduc,t of, with re- 
gard to the death of Ney, 130— his answer 
to applications on behalf of Lavalette, 132 
— gcneml amnesty proclaimed liy, 140— 
opposition of the Chain her to it, 141 — the 
conspiracy of Didier agaiust, 150— conspir- 
acy in Paris, Ac , 15 J— a coup d’etat re* 
commended to him, 152 — ^views of, regard- 
ing the charter, 153 — issues tlic ordinance 
of 5th September 1816, 15+— its effects, 155 
—indignation of, at Chateaubriand, ib.— 
cliangc-s in the law made by royal ordinance 
under him, 156— the reaction of 1815 furceil 
upon him, 167 — view.s of, in 1816, 272 — 
measures of, to relieve the distress of 1816, 
274— hia speech on opening the Cliuniber, 
ib. — efforts of, on bdialf of the new law of 
elections, 278 — feeling of, regarding the law 
of bequests to the clergy, 285— restoration 
of the Orleans estates by, 290— anxiety of, 
for the withdrawal of the allied troops, 
296 — instructions of, to Richelieu, re- 
garding the Con^SB of Aix-lu-Chapcll& 
208 — visit of the Emperor Alexander 
to, 304 — views of, as to the 'ministry 
in 1818, 306 — new ministry, 307 — views 
and feelings of, in 1818, 309 — feeling of, 
with regard to the electoral law, 3il 
— largo creation of peers by, S14 — vi- 
sits of, to the Louvre exhihition m 1819, 

ii. 83 — feelings of, on the election^ of 
1819, and conversation with the Connt 
d’ Artois on it, 86— speech, of, on opening 
the sc..ssion of 1819, 87 — at the death -bed of 
the Duke de Bcrri, 03— supports Decazes 
after tlio murder of the Duke de Berri, 94 
—but at last dismisses him, 95— inclination 
of, for Platonic attachments, 96— the Count- 
ess da CaylOk ib.— her first interview with 


him, 97— at the ftineral of the Duke de 
Bcrri, 08— at the birth of the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, 113— new oreanisation of his house- 
hold, llfr-circular by, to the electors, 1820, 

11 8— his alarm at the result of the elections, 

119— speech of, on opening the session of 
1820, and answer of the Chamber, 120— 
speech of, and reply, session 1821, 124— 
TSilgDation of the Richelieu ministry, tb.— 
the VfllMe ministry, fb.— his failing hcnltli, 
125— ^danger to, from the Sitanish rovolu- 

, tiOD, 254 — views of, regarding the Spanish 
intervention, 259— views of, on the results 
of the Congress of Verona, 264— interview 
with Wellington on the Spanish question, 
266— bis anxieties on it, ib. —suppoi-ts Vil- 
l^le oh. the Spanish question, 266— speech 
of, at ihe opening of the Chambers, 1823, 
268— reception of d’Angoul6me by, on his 
return from Spain, 302— s}>cech of, on ojien- 
ing the ChamWs in 1824, 807— failing ^)w- 
ers of, 810— his declining days, 311 -r his 
conversational powera, ib.— his last reli- 
gious impressions, 312— his death, ib.— and 
character, ib. — his private qualities and 
weaknesses, SIB— peraonal economy of, iii. 
77 — his re^latinTiS regarding the army, 
and their result, 163— various ordonnance.s 
issued by, 177- -repeated degradations of 
the peerage under, iv. 168. 

Louis, the archduke, viii. 200, 201. 

Louis, baron, minister of finance in 181.5, i. 
87— first operations of, as finance minister 
in 1815, 97— retires with Talleyinnrt, J05— 
becomes finance minister in 1H18, 308 — 
views of, on tlie electoral law, ii. 86 — <lis- 
missed from the ministry, ib. -retumed 
for Pans in 1827, iii. 100—140 note— finance 
minister under liOiiis Philippe, iv. 99, 143 
— tenders his resignation, 148. 

Louis Bois, cholera at, iv. 317 note. 

IjOiiis Napoleon, restoration of military des- 
j>otiBm in France by, i. 11 — the coup tl’fitati 
of, iii. 102— established by universal sul- 
frage, 106— heads the Napoleonisls, v. 314 
—early life of, 318— prepaiations for at- 
tempt at Btrasbnrg, 319— breaking out of 
The conspiracy, 320- -its first success, ib . — 
and ultimate failure, 321— conduct of the 
goveranieut toward him, and his banish- 
ment to America, 322— return of, to Bu- 
roi)e, compelled to leave Switzerland, and 
ivtircs to England, 352 — his Id^es Napo- 
li'‘onienncs, 366— expedition of, to Boulogne, 
380— failure of the enterprise, 381— his trial, 
and sentence of imprisonment, 382— his life 
ill prison, and its beneficial results, tb.— 
enrotnicnt of, as a spet'ial cionstable, 1848, 
vii. 297— liberation of Al)d-cl-Kadcr by, 188 
—escape of, from jirison of Ham, 205 ft mi. 
— ^liis expedition organised in Switzerland, 
852— commencement of agitation in favour 
of, viii. 40— elected to the Assembly, ib.— 
(chances of, for the presidenijy, 59— election 
of, to the Assembly, and Jus speech, 61— 
contest for the presidency, 62— his address 
to electors, 64 — his election, 66— niinlstry 
appointed, 67— financial measures, tb.— re- 
solves on intervention at Rome, 127— feel- 
ing of the Assembly toward, 331— fonnation 
of army of the Alps, ib.— changes of min-* 
istry V 332— conspiracy of 29th Jan. against 
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Loui» Napoleon, amtinutH. Lonin Philippe, witinuid. 

liim, 337 et mi.— difflciiltiles of his position, orders of, regarding the Dachesa de Beirl, 

33S-— Inaun-eution of June and its supprea- 323— oonspiracy of the democratic opposi* 

Sinn, 339— entire cliange of his niinisters, lion against, 829— preparations of tlie gov- 

341— his first measures as an independent emment, 890, 881— resolution shown by, 

magistrate, 342— meeting with the electors during the revolt of 1832, 333— conduct of, 

of Paris, 343— effect of the new law of elec- during. the revolt of 8t Meri, 837— deputa- 
tions on him, 344— hostility of the Assem- tion the Chamber to him, t6.— his 

bly, 845— his tour in the provinces, i6.— answer, <8. — compelled to dissolve the 

coalition in Assembly aguiiist him, M8— courts-martial, 839 — arbitrary imprison- 

rupture with Changaruier, 347— epen^ of menta, and war with the presa, 340— in- 

new session, ib . — commencement of rup<t crea^ consideration from 6upf)rcssion of 

ture with Aissernhly, 348— new mlnlany, ' tlietevolt, t5.—marrii^ of his daughter to 
d(c., vote against him, 340— minifig^ LMpold of Belgium, nl— changes in inin- 

Bgain changed, 350— on the revision of |ljfe istry, and civauon of peers, ib.— viudica- 
constltiitioh, 351— views on the electrw >^illon of the ordonnarices of Charles X. un- 


law, 352— new ministry, ib.— opening , of 
Bcssiou, ib. —motion of queastors agMBst 
him, ib.— meeting of generals in h|B favour, 
3.54— conspiracy m Assembly, ff^«F-px^r- 
tions for coup d'dtat, ib. —pio^miraon, 
.3.i5— dispersion of Assembly, iMOpr^nqjof^ 
ity over France for him, 357. f 
Louis Philippo-nffe«, before his accession, Or- 
lenns, duke of— difficulties of the position 
of, i. 8— cHuaes of his fall, 9— the c.hOico 
and ovcM’lhrow of, in France, ltL.158-^e 
royal speech on, 399— animoStty of the 
working classes against government of, iv. 
82— strength given to his government by 
the support ol the bourgeoisie, 83— danger 
to which it at last exposed him, ib.— offeni 
tlie foreign rriiti istry to Cliateaubriand, 97 
—conversation between them, ib. note— 
accejitance of the crown by him, 98 — , 
speeeiies on his acceptaiu;o of the consti- 
tution, ib — appointments of iiiiiiisterH, 
99— recognition of him by the English gov- 
ernment, 101— reception of his uc(;esHion 
dn the Continent ib.— recognised by Aus- 
tria, 102— tmd by Prussia, ib. — his charac- 
ter, and opposite views of it, 103 — his 
career, and its influence on him, 104-7diffl- 
cultios with which he had to contend,' ib. — 
dissensions in the council, and violence of 
National Guard deputation, 105 — danger 
from Lafayette to, and his efforts to coun- 
teract tiic iiilluciiue of the latter, 100 *. 
secretly favours the attempt to revolution- 
ise Spain, 108— distrust excited in the Eu- 
ropean powers toward, 120— views of, os to 
the cx-miulsters of Charles X., 121— his 
alarm on the eineiite of 18tli October, 122 
— liis efforts to save them, and dissolution 
of the ministry, 123— changes in ministry, 
128— declines the crown of Belgium for his 
Bon, 180 — general discontent under, 137 
— dismissal of Lafltto, 143— change in elec- 
toral law, 144— proscription of the Bour- 
bons, and Ills in^atitiulc, ib . — efforts of, to 
conciliate the electors, 146— his progresses 
into Normandy and Champagne, ib. — his 
Biioech on ojiening the Chambers, 147— at- 
tacks on, in the Portuguese press, and in- 
tervention in consequence, 155— debate on 
settlement on, 100— increase of power of, 
by abolition of hereditary peerage, 302— 
social dangers to which exposed, tb.— ad- 
dress of the deputies to, on the Lyons in- 
Hurrection, 810— private fortune and civil 
, list of, Sll^xtravagance of the latter, ib. 
'—conduct of, during the choloia, 819— 


W^AbO— results of his double victory over 
royalists and republicans, 351— force 
' said Oorruption the principle of his goveni- 
inehltL'SSSH^ny in which this was worked 
out, io/— itb danger iii the end, 853 —changes 
' in'" idtnfst^ and creation of peers, 855— lios- 
illllty oCthe secret societies to, 356— effect 
> of the death of the duke of Reichstadt, tb. 
— openibg of tlie Chambers, his speech, 
and attempt at his assassination, 357 — 
journeys to Normandy and Calais, and an- 
swers to addresses, 361 — discussion on, at 
congress of Aluntz-Graetz, 365 — opening of 
the Chambers, 1834, and his speech, 368 — 
changes made in the cabinet, 372— results 
of his devotion to the tlmmc, 381 — recog- 
nition of the Queen of Spain by, v. 109, 110 
—hostile piticeedings of, against Don Mi- 
guel, 126-- reasons against Turkey’s apply- 
ing for aid to, 252— views of, in snpiiorting 
Mehcmet Ali, 261— views, of, on the 

treaty of the allies for settlement of Tur- 
key, 271 — views of, on the bombardment of 
Boyrout, 274— conference with Guizot, and 
its results, ih . — repeated triumphs of, over 
the republi(*ans, 283"- his speech on open- 
ing the Chambers, 1834, ib.— opposes an 
amnesty, 284, 285— views of, on govern- 
ment of Algeria, 284^note— contest of, with 
the Chambe7, 287— resignation of Moi-tier, 
and sends for de Broglie, ib.— his views as 
to the choice of his ministers, 288— ordon- 
nauee of, constituting the Peers a court for 
politic^al trials, 290— ordonnance regarding 
selection of counsel by the accused, 291 — 
at tlio fdte of July, in 1835, and conspiracy 
to murder him, 296— explosion of the in- 
fl^al machine, 297— coolness of, on the 
occasion, ib.— his after feelings, 298— im- 
proved position of, 1836, 303— alienation, 
of, from Di-oglie, 805— opposed to reduc- 
tion of debt, and resignation of the minis- 
try, 307— new ministry, Thiers premier, ib. 
— Alibaud’s attempt to assassinate, 813— 
announcement of his seclusion in his {la- 
lace, tb.— views of, on the Spanish question, 
resignation of Thiera, and accession of 
Mole, 316— liberation of Prince Polignac, 
Ac., 817— the conspiracy of Louis Napoleon 
against^ 819— sentence on Louis Napploou, 
822— modifications of the ministry, 325— 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, 326— 
general amnesty, 327 — attempt on his life 
by Meunler, Ac., tb.— inauguration of Ver- 
sailles 08 a palace of the arts, ib.— dis- 
solves Uie Chamber, 328— views of, on Al- 
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Louis Philippe, coniiniud. 

{;eri&, S35— flimneBs of,, on. the disaster 
before Constantim, 837— neoessary rigour 
of his government, 342— Influence of the 
Biieoesses in Algeria on, 343— ftesh crea- 
tion of [leers, ib.— opening of Chambers, 
1837, 343— visit of, to tho dying Talleyrand, 
351— the conspiracy of Hubert, 852-Hit- 
ternpt to form a liberal ministry after 
Mole’s resignation, and conditions de- 
manded, 359— commutation of sentences 
of llarb^B and Blanqui,' 384 — increased 
strength of government, 866— death 'Of Ids. 
daughter the Princess Marie, 372— l^sh 
creation of peers, ib.— speech of, on o^rim- 
iug the Chambers, 1840, 373— his aniiaor 
to tiic address, 875— marriage of 
dc Nemours, ib.— dotation to him npiwn 
out by Deputies, 376— Tliiors’s seimwinhi- 
istrj', ih —at the iuaiiguratton.'Of thq pillar 
on the Place of the Bastille, dSO— attempt 
of Dnrm6s to assassinate, 382-7at the reiii- 
temieiii of Napoleon. 388— measurea re- 
solved on, on the Eastern crisis, 887-^ 
views of, as to tlie fortillciitions of Paris, 
ib.— conimunicatiuns from GuiKot on the 
Eastern question, 386 — conference with 
Guizot at the Chateau d’Eii. 389— pacific 
views of, lb.— resignation of Tliiers, 390 — 
new ministry, 391— speech on opening the 
Chamber, 392 — visit of, to England, vi. 
833 - connection of the monetary crisis in 
England witli the fall of, vii. 303— position 
of, 1841, 117— Louis Blanc’s character of, 
125— principles of the government of, 137— 
at review of National Guard of Paris, 1840, 
130— publication of letters ascribed to, 140 
—extracts from tliem, «6. note— prosecu- 
tions for their publication, 141 — ambiguity 
as to their geiiuiuenesM, 142— declaration 
of, against reform, 149 — at the death-bed 
of the Due d’Orleans, 155— danger of, from 
the state of the Chambers, 104- -and from 
tlic deinoiulisalion of tlie National Guard, 
165— change in cxteraal policy during lat- 
ter years of his reign, 190~his piicilic views 
on the Tahiti affair, ih. — Lecomte’s attempt 
• to assassinate, 205 -pnqiosals Irom Queen 
Christina for double marriage, 210— further 
conf(‘reiices on the subject, 211— visit of 
Queen Victoria to, at the Chateau d’Eii, 
mid of his to Windsor, and conference^ on 
the Bpanish marriages, ib. — subsrabent 
negotiations, 4ic , regarding them, ^3 et 
oc^.- the double marriage arranged, 215— 
holograph letter fi-om Queen Victoria to, 
216— ills breach of faith in them, 218— po- 
licy of, in Portugal, 336— causes of the 
(jonservative policy of, 361— increasing ob- 
stinacy, , of, 302 — the Prince de J<iiu- 
ville on him, 363— views of, on the t-iisis 
of 1847, ib.— discontent of the National 
Guard with, 371 — ^last speech to depnties, 
376— last budget. 381- -determination of, 
ogainst reform, 388 -death of his sister, ib. 
— opposes the conqu'omise regarding the 
liauqiiet, 384- resignation of Guizot, 389 — 
his indecision, and sends for Thiers, 391 — 
Odillon Barrot jiremier, 394 his last coun- 
cil, ih — forced to abdicate, 395— his flight, 
806— escape of, to England, 402— causes of 
his fall, ib.— hostility of his government 


to the church, ,viil. 10— finances at date of 
his fall, 16 not^ e 

Louisa Femondoftlie Infanta, marriage of 
the Duke de Montpensicr to, vii. 210, 216. 
Louisa Maria, queen of Charles IV.. death 
of. i. 342. 

Louisa Marie, the princess, marriage of, to 
Leopold of Belgium, iv. 341. • 

Louhliana^ statistics of banks in, \± 49 note. 
LoiwVille, insurrectlnu at, 1884, iv. 876. 
■Louie Bo^rga8, advance of the Russians to, 
ilL 61. 

XiOUvai^ defeat of the Belgians at, iv. 153. 
|j0uv.e1,.0ftrecr and character of, ii. 9U— as- 
aaSBlnates the Duke de Ben i, 91— his cap- 
^ ture, 92— Decases charged os the accom- 
plice of, 94 —trial and execution of, 99. 
Lcmvelr secret society called, iv. 373. 

; LoaVre„the, at Paris, iii. 214— breaking up 
I of the museqm of, i. 96-*the exhibition of 
. indiiotty, in, ii. 83. 
l^oveda^f ilentenant, nt capture of Khclat; 

Vl. 289 — mbrder of, by the Beloochces, 242. 
.Loverdi, general, operations of, against 
Kiego, ii. 296. 

Loverdp. general, at Sidi-Fcrucb, iii. 128. 
Lowe, l»r Hudson, dtaracier of, and liis con- 
duct at'Bt Helena, ii. 180. 

Lower Canada, discontent in, vi. 16 — dc- 
mands of the Opposition in, 17— violent 
proceedings of the Assembly of, 1836, SO— 
ililferent temper of, from Upper, 89— aiv 
proacli of the contest in, 90— commence- 
ment of iho insurrection, ib.— defeats of 
the insurgents, 91 - ctt’cct of these suc- 
cesses, {b.-i(pnsurrection again breaks out 
in, 101— its Kupjiressinn, ib - mid Up]>cr, 
union of, 104 --government lands of, 124— 
stationary condition of t^'cncii population 
o4’, 323 — See also Canada, 
liowicz, the princess, wife of the Gnnd-duko 
Constantine, ii. 57 — cscujic of, on tho iii- 
snrreclion, iv, 178. 

Lowiiiski, attempt of, in Lithuania, iv. 202. 
Ijowtb, ettects of the eoercioii act in, v. 22 
note— proclaimed iii 1848, vii. 301. 

Lowtlier, lord, ticusurer of the navy, 183.5, 
v. 407 note— imstmostcrguneral, 1841, vi. 
280 note. 

“ Ijoynlists," the, in Lower Canada, vi. 89. 
Lozbre, Andre de la, one of the presidents of 
colleges, i. 154. ^ 

Lubartow, success of the Poles at, iv. 203. 
Lubeck, contributions from Fiance to, i. 109 
note— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 imto 
—representation of, in the Diet, iv. 217 
note— -populatioii and military cuntiiigeiit. 
219 note— progrc.ss of, since the peace, 220 
— accepts tho Germanic constitution of 
1843, viii. 181. r 

Lubecki, prince, iv. 179 — negotiations of, 
with Nicholas, 183.* • 

Lubienski, general, forces under, iv. 197 — 
successes of, in pursuit of tlie Uussiuns, 
199— at Ostrolenka, 204 — detached from 
Warsaw to Flock, 210. 

Lnbis, trial of, for the foi^cry of the Louis 
Philippe letters, vii 142 
Lucan, lieutenant, vlii. 326 note. 

Lucca, states of, assigned to Queen of Etru- 
ria, ii. 840— revolution at, and its annexa- 
tion to Tuscany, viL 346. 
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jLucchese-Palli, Count Hector, secret mar- Lyndhurst, lord, at the trial'of the queen, il. 

riage of the Duchess do JSerri to, iv. 328. 177— becomes lord chancellor, iii. .314, 323 

Lucena, combat at, v. 229 note— speech of, against the reform bill, 

Lucerne, changes in constitution of, 1830, iv. 40— amendment on it, 61— advises Wcl- 

iv. 117— protest by, against the suppres- lington as the head of the ministry on 

sion of the convents, vii. 353— attack on 6rey*s resignation, t6.— proposed as ^n- 

It by the Free Bnn^, member of the cellor, i6.— becomes lora chancellor, v. 80 

Sunderbund, 354— defeat of ihe Bander- —again lord chancellor, 407 note— motions 
bund before, and its surrender, 359. by, on the corporate reform bill, vi. 8— ar- 

Lnders, general, intervenes in Hungary, viii. gnments of, against Irish corporation bill, 

250— movements assigned to, 262— sue- 20— motion by, 1838, on Irish municipal 

cesses of, against Bern, 272, 273. bill, 39— lord chancellor under Peel, 279— 

Liidgershall, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. - adheres to O^Connell’s sentence, 309. 

liUdlam, a Badical, execution of, i. 165. Lyons, Sir Edmund, English ambassador to 
Ludowicski, chief of police at IVarsaWi death dlreece, vii. 334. 

of, iv. 178. Lyons, conspiracy at, in 1816, i. 151— grain 

Ludro, M., on the law against associations, riots in, during 1817, 281— prosperous con- 
Iv. 370— heads the couimitteo of the secret dition of, 1824, iii. 76— reception of Lafay- 

Booieties, 373. ^ ette at, 11^— legitimate and illegitimate 

Lumbres, the Csdiat Junta at, v. 152, children in, 170 note— prosperity of the 

Luneville, Louis Philippe at, iv. 146. silk manufacturers of, Iv. 81— the revo- 

Tjiishington, captain, at Tezeen, vU. 41. lutlon of 1830 in, 100— depressed state of 

Lushlngton, Dr, called on to resign his seat, the silk weavers of, 1631, 8U3— condition of 

V. 32 —arranges treaty regarding right of the working classes and cninmencement of 

search for slaves, vii. 196. the insurrection, 305— measures of the gov- 

Tiuxenibouig, the duke do, commander of the einor, &c., for fixing tariff of wages, SU6— 

guard, ill. 155— fidelity of, 157. progress of the strife between the masteiu 

liuxembnuvg, the, execution of Ney at, 1 130 , and workmen, ib.— the insunection, 307— 
—meeting of the peers at, after the fall of its spread and success, ib. — insurgents 

Charles X., Iv. 88— trial of the ex-ministers Joined by National Guard, and make the 

of Charles X. in, 123. ]U'efect prisoner, ib . — desperate btrlfe in 

Luxembourg, duchy and fortress of, holds the streets, 808— measures of government 

out for Holland, iv. 115— annexed to Hoi- against the insurrection, ib.— its statu after 

land, 131— views of the Belgians on, and the revolt, 309— arrival of Boult, Ac., and 

their abandonment, 184— cession of, de- submission of the city, ib.— a second in- 

manded by Belgium, 150— change in Ian- surrection resolved on at, 374— its causes, 

guage of Fran('.e and England regarding, ib.— commences with the trial of the leacl- 

151— proposed settlement of ouestion re- ers of the strike, 375— des]ierate stru^le, 

prdiiig, 155— pnivision of the Diet rcganl- and victory of the troops, ib.— reform baa- 
ing, 2IH— votes of, in the Germanic Diet, quotat, 1840, vii. 131— damage byinunda- 

217 note- population and military contiu- tion in, 1841, 140— republicans in, 380— 

gent, 219 note— I’esolntion of Congress of unemployed workmen in, 1848, viii. 11 — 

Muntz-Graetz nigarding, 365— still hold by suspension of cash ymyrnents by bank of, • 

the Belgians in defiance of the treaty, 1838, 13— disorders at, 1848, 22— its state, ib. — 

V. 854— statistics of, viii. 140 note. insurrection at. May 18, 40— revolt in, 

Luxembourg Commission, formation of the, June 1849, and its sup])ressioD, 340— Louis 

viii. 8. Nai>oleon at, 345. 

Lnzy, mademoiselle de, connection of, with Lysagora, coriiniencement of the Gallicioa 
the Praslin case, vii. 309. iiiHurrection at, vii. 200. 

Liizzo, Prince Michael, ii 369. Lyitletoii, Mr, proixised as Speaker, 1833, v. 

Lycurgus, governor of Bainos, preparations 14 — statement of, regarding Irish tithe bill, 

of, for rlcfeiicK, ii. 406. 67— secret negotiation of, with O’Connell, 

Lyell, Sir Charles, i. 234.' 69— resigns, ib.— motion by, on Irislij,titho 

Lyme Bugis, partially disfranchised, Iv. 21 bill, 72— arguments of, for ])onr-law aniend- 

iiute. ment aot, 74 et becomes Lord Hather- 

Lymington, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 ton, vi. 2. 

note. Lytton, Sir E. B., the novels, 4cc., of, i. 250 , 

Lynch law, organised society for administer- —arguments against free trade, viU. 298 at 
ing, in Spain, i. 359. seq. 


M 

Mabcrly, landing of the Duchess de Beni iv. 17— violout speech of, against the Wel- 
at, iv. 822. lington ministry, 53— on the rigour of re- 

l^laoanay, M. de, imprisonment of, in Spain, volutionaiy governments, v. 842 — efibrta 
i. 336. . of, against tlie copyright act, vi. 803— pay - 

Macartney, lord, his estimate of the popula* master-general, 1846, vll. 221 note— on edu- 
tion of Cliina, vii. 2. cation and crime, 274 note— 72. 

Macaulay, T. B., the works of, i. 238, 244— Macbean, general, operations of, In Burmoli, 
Biguments of, in favour of the refonn bill, vL 185— defeat of the Burmese by, ib. 
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M'Caskill, brigadier, afterwards Sir John, at 
tlie Huft-Kotul, vii. 41— expedition to Is- 
taliff under, 44— at Moodkee, 84— death of, 
there, ih. 

Maculesfleld, the silk manufustures of, iil. 
242— strike at, and riotlhg, 1829, 874 — 
member given to, iv. 21 note — rates of 
mortality in, 1841, vi. 283 note. 

McCulloch, Mr, the works of, i. 238— Views 
of, on emigration, iii. 298. 

Macdonald, marshal, supports Fouch4, L 86 
—reorganisation of the army under, 00. 

Macdonald, general, preparations of, against 
the Idsh rebels, vii. 301. 

Macdonnell, Sir James, dispersion of Cana- 
dian insurgents by, vi. 101. 

Macedonia, aspect of, ii. 828— spread of the 
insurrection to, 368 — ^insun'ection in, and 
its suppression, 888. 

Macerone, colonel, aide-de-camp to llurat, 

i. 135, 186. 

MaegilUvray, Mrs, grandmother of Sir James 
Mackintosh, i. 185. 

M‘Grath, Mr, a Chartist leader on the 10th 
April, vii. 298. 

McGregor, captain, resident at Jellalabad, vi. 
251— decides on disobeying the summons 
to Cabul, 254— at Jellalalwd, vii. 25, 26. 

M ‘Gregor, Sir Gregor, seizure of Foitobello 
by, i. 207. 

M'Hale, Dr, his letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, V. 79. 

Machinery, exportation of, repeal of laws 
against, iii. 244— alleged Inifuence of, on 
the distress of 1830, 376— effects of, on the 
struggle between labour and capital, iv. 82 
—advantages given British manufactures 
by, vii. 324. 

Machynicki, a Foie, transported to Siberia, 

ii. 46. 

Mackenzie, the novels of, i. 249. 

Mackenzie, caj)taiii, compelled to abandon ' 
stores, &c., vi. 251— escape of, pn the mur- 
der of Macnaghten, 261— one of the Affghan 
captives, vii 46. 

Mackenzie, Lieut. Murray, pursuit of Dost 
Mahomro^ by, vi. 289— defeats him, 243. 

Mackenzie, W. L. , the leader of the Canadian 
insurrection, vi. 92— advances to Toronto, 
93— his flight, ih. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, efforts of, against the 
seditious meetings act, i. 165— on the re- 
laxation of the criminal code, 188 — sketch 
of the career of, *185 — ^his chafocter as a 
8tate.sman and writer, 186—08 a parlia- 1 
inentary speaker, 187— arguments of, for j 
criminal law reform, 200 et teq. —his mo- 
tion carried, 204— os an essayist, 237~on i 
Grattan, ii. 162— motion by, on the Con- 
gress of Laybach, 181— efforts of, fcfr re- 
forming the criminal law, 182 — motion by, 
1822, on tlie criminal law, lOS— defence of 
the Catholic Association by, iii. 283— eulo- 
miim on Canning by, 329— supports the , 
bill for dlsflunchising the forty - shUling 
fteeholdersi, 854— the views of, on crinilnm 
law adopted by Peel. vi. 275. 

M'Intosh, captain, death of, at Beh-Meru, 
vi. 258. . 

M*Klnnon, colonel, defeat of, by tne Caffres, 
viii. 312. 

Mackrell, colonel, storming of the Bicka- 


bashee fort by, vi. 253— mortally wounded, 
254. 

McLaren, colonel, operations under, at Can- 
dahar, vii 31— at Maliari^Iiore, 79 — death, 
of, at Bobraon, 04. 

M'Laren, mi^or, garrison of Ghuznee under, 
vl 238, 

M‘Leod, Mr, arrest and trial of, in the Unit- 
ed States, vl 317. 

Macmalton, general, subjugation of the Ea- 
byles by, vii. 188. 

M ‘Manus, an Irish leader, trial of, vii. 302, 
803 note. 

I M‘Murdo, Mr, wounded at Meanec, vii. 68. 

M‘Nab, Sir Allan, iiicastires of. for delenco 
of Toronto, vi. 93— defeats tho rebels, ih . — 
capture and destruction of the Carolina by, 

Macnaghten, Mr, on tho reception of Shah 
SoOJah at Candahar, vl 232— created a 

I baronet, 287— confidence of, as to th(! se- 
curity of Affghanistan, 241- iiiges the an- 
nexation of Herat, ih . — on thu hostile dis- 
position of tlie Sikhs, 242 — coiitiniied 
confidence of, ih.— surrender of Dost Ma- 
hoinmed to, 244 — recommendation with 
regard to him In the government, 24.5— 
over-confidence of,* at Cabul, 247— defec- 
tive defensive arrangemeiits of, 248 oiid 
note— measures of, on the fnsurrectioii at 
Cabul, 251— orders removal of stores from 
Bala-Hissar, ih.— Elpiiinstone T^r^poses a 
capitulation to, 252— urges attack of the 
Blckabasliee fort, 253— and of the enemy 
on the heights, 254— orders up Sale mid 
Jlawlinson, ih —opposes removal into tlie 
Bula-Hissar, 256 -directs attack on Beh- 
Meru, 257— negotiation, 258— capitulation, 
259— his account of it, ih.— secret negotia- 
tion with Akbar Khan, 260— his iimixler, 
261— defective arrangements of, and their 
result, 2C9. 

M*Neill, Mr Dunc.an, at the anti-reform meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, iv. 85— solicitor-general 
for Scotland, 1835, v. 407 note— and again, 
1841, vi. 2S0 note— Scotch poor-law intro- 
duced by, -349— its provisions, 350. 

M'Neill, Sir John, on the process of Bus- 
sia in the East, vi. 213— on the poli(;y to be 
pursued towaid Dost Mahommed, 220 note 
— iiiges interference on behalf of Herat, 
224— placed at bead of board of supervi- 
sion, 351. 

Mapon, ilamage by Inundation in, 1641, vii. 
140 — reform banquet and Lamartine's 
speech at, 374. 

Macready, the acting of, i. 265. 

Macroom, insurrectionary gathering at, 1822, 
il 104. 

Macta, defeat of tho French near, v. 332. 

Mactior, brigadier, at Moodkee, vii 84. 

Madara, advance of the Bussiaiis to, iii. 65. 

Modawoska, settlement of, ceded to United 
States, vi. 320. 

Madeleine, the, at Paris, lil 214 — completion 
of, iv. 360— grant for it, ih. note— excess 
of expenditure above that voted on, v. SIO. 

Madier, M. , denunciation of the secret gov- 
ernment by, ii. 103. 

Madras, bonk of, vi. 171 note— railway from, 
to Vellore, vii. 108 note— road to Banga- 
lore from, ib. — presidency, finances of. 
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Madras, continued. 

1839-62, Vi. 100 note— the ryotwar B3rfltem 
in, 105— preaaare of taxation In, 200— irri- 
ffaiion works in. vii. 108 note. 

Madrid, return of Ferdinand VII. to. 1. 833— 
political arrests in. 1814, 885— i‘.onspiracy 
at, i|t 1816, ’887— its suppression, and ar- 
rests In- con^quence, 838— revolution at. 
1820, 840 — ^rapid progress of the revolution 
in, 350 — estanlishinent of revolutionary 
clubs in, 852— secret royalist committee in. 
353— tumult in, 1820, 356— return of Ferdi- 
nand to, 358— murder of the jn iest Vinuesa 
in, 23.3— institution of the Order of the 
Hjimmer, ib.— Murillo appointed captain- 
general at, 231— freali tumults in, 235 — ^tlie 
C^ninunero.s in, ib — tuinults at. on the 
nffest. of Uiego, and their snpjiression. 236 
— riots in, on the passing of law against the 
press. 240— ('ont(!sl8 l)etwcen the royalists 
and repiiblieans in, 242— the king retires 
fn)m, ib. — riot in, and death of 1 iaiidaliitra, 
246 —the strife between the lloyalGuaixland 
the garrison, ih. ft /r/v/.— attack of the guard 
on it, und its defeat, 247 —advance of the 
Frencli to, 289— its ca]Mtulation, i6.— entry 
of the French, 290 — excitement of the royal- 
ists in, 294— entry ef the king into, 299 — 
revolt of regiment at, v. 171 — riots in, 
caiisod by the Elliot convention, 178— re- 
volt at, 189 tbreutened by Gornez, 200 — 
revolutionary movement in, 208 et seq.— 
distracted state of, 210— threatened by Don 
Carlos, 19- violence of parties in, 227. 

Madia, defeat of the Cliristinos at, v. 220. 

Mii'i'i Noros. dclllo of, seized by the Turks, ii. 
412. 

Maestricht, holds out for Holland, iv. 116— 
liroposed settlement of, 155. 

Maestu, cheek of the Carlists at, v. 171— de- 
stroyeil by the Christiiioa, 175. 

Magasins, gen^rnux, establishment of. in 
France, viii. 14. 

Magdcbuig, railway between Lcipsic and, iv. 
250— religious excitement in, 1846. 254. 

Magessi, a Carlist chief, v. 114. 

Miigi.siratc.s, conduct of the, at the Pctorloo 
meeting, ii. 150— (lutie.s of the, in coimcc- 
tioii witi) such meetings, t&. note. 

Mngnan, general, military meeting at house 
of, viii 354 

Magne, M , viii. 34S. 

Magyam, the, settlement of, in Hungary, viii. 
138 - nunibcrs of, tb. note— predominuiioe 
f>r. 143— ho.siilit.y between, and the CriNits. 
207 --and the Sclavonians, 208— their hatred 
to tlie Austrian government, ib. — rupture 
between, and the Croats, 212— tlie party 
of, in Hungary, 210 

Malni-Naniiou, a Uiinneso chief, death of, 
vi 190. 

Mahariypore, battle of, vii 09. 

Mahmoud Pacha, defeat of. near ClecmoB.il, 
.390. 

Mahmoud Shah, dethronement of his brother 
Zemaun by, vi 211— detlironeil by Shah 
Soojah, 212* -again dethrones Shall tioojali, 
210 dethroned by liis vizier, *5.— escapes 
to Herat, ib. 

Mahiiinud, sultan, flrst measures of, against 
tlie Janizaries, il. 337— measures of, to con- 
ciliate the Janizaries. 307— change of go- 


vernment forced on, 895— preparations for 
campaign of 1824, 306, 404 — measures re- 
solved on against the Janizaries, iii. 4 — 
new statute regarding them, tb.— their in- 
BUfteetion. 6— his vigoroua measureB, tb. — 
their 'defeat altad oestniction, ib.— their 
moBsaure, 6— eflhet ofthiH. and his unimpu- 
larity, 7— civil reforms Introduced by, ib. 
— ^negotiationf wiili Bussla, ib.— further re- 
forms of. 9— flmUness of, 23— poBltion 

of,, oif the passage of tlie Bhlkan, 62— treaty 
of Adrianople, ib. et lei/.— coniiaencement 
of hostilities against Egypt, v. 264— his 
death and character. 266. 

Mahmoud, sultan, of Glmzni, tlie tomb of. 

and removal of its gates, vii. 43. 

Mabommed Atta Khan, insurrection under, 

- vii. 31— defeat of, 32. 

Mahopimod Khan, an AfTghan leader, vi. 258. 
Mahommed Khan, abandons Emauu-Ghur, 
vii. 65. 

Mahoinnicd Shercers fort, capture of, by tbe 
Cabul insurgents, vi. 251— recaptui-ed by 
tlie Dritisli, 252 —recaptured by tlio Aff- 
ghans. 258. 

Mahominedans, the recent wars of European 
against, iii. 1 — of India, exclusion of, from 
.situations of trust, vi. 155 — agitation 
among tbe, in India, 1842. vii. 23 
Mahominednu corps, organisation of, by tlic 
lluRsiaus, iii. 37. 

MsUiominodan kings of India, public works of 
the, VI. 158. 

Miihommcdan priests, numbers of, in Russia, 
ii. 12 note. 

Maliominedanism, waning of, before Cliris- 
tianity, i, 82, v. 842. 

Mahoiik't II., the conquests of, ii 8.32. 
Mahomet Pacha, a)>poirited admiral, and liis 
defeat by the Greeks, ii. 392 -approach 
' of, to raise the siege of Kars, iii. 32 — com- 
bat w'ith, 33— defeat of, 34 
Mahomet Selim Pacha, grand-vizier, iii. 23— 
.joins the army, 24. 

Mahon, lord, the historical works of, i. 244— 
his copyright bill, vi. 302 
Mahon, O’Gorinan, proposes O'Connell for 
Clare, iii. 330. 

Mahrattas, discreditable terms of tbe treaty 
with the, vi. 172— Iresli confederacy of tlie, 
178— their forces, ib. iiiui note— the war 
with them, 179 ci m/.— its cunclusion^lSI. 
Mahul, M., appointed iirefcct of TuulFlisc, 
vii. 147. 

Maidstone prison, education among criminals 
in, vii. 274 note. ' 

Maine, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note— in- 
crease of banks in, 1837, 56. 

Maine boundaiy quostiim, origin of the, vi. 
,3 Iii— proceedings rqgardiiqi it, 319— the 
Ashburton treaty regarding It, 820. 
Maiiie-ct-lioire, deportment of, declared in 
state of siege, iv. 326. 

Maintenon, parting of Charles X. and tlio 
Guard at, iii. 156. 

Moison, marshal, compels Ibrahim Pacha to 
evacuate Greec(% iii. 04 — offered the com- 
mand of tlie National Guaul, 151— embassy 
of, to'Ue king, 155— his discharge of it, ib. 
—becomes minister of foreign aflairs, iv. 
124— becomes ministcr-at-wur, v. 287, 807 
note. 
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Maitland, Sir Thomas, and the cession of 
Pargn, 11. 869. 

Maitland, general, defeat of Ameiacan aym- 
pathisers by, y\. 95. 

Maitland, Mr, solicitor-genexal for- Scotland, 
1846, vii. 221 note. 

Maitland, Admiral Sir Frederick, sent ont to 
China, vil. 9. , 

Maitland, Sir Peregrine, at Wellington's fune- 
ral, viii. 330 ifeote. 

Maize, produce df^ in Franoe, ill. 178 bote. 

Mnjoccni, Theodore, his evidence against the 
queen, il. 178. 

Majorats, the law of, in France^ili- 88. . 

Malacca, cession of, to the Briwh,'Vi 199. 

Maiachowskl, general, forces under, Jv. 197 — 
at battle of Warsaw, 198— at the assault of 
Warsaw, 211 — retreat of, after the fall of 
Warsaw, and refuses the chief command, 
212 . 

Malaga, reception of Riego at, i. 348-^ opera- 
tions of Riego at, 295. 

Malagrowthcr’s Letters, publication and in- 
lliienceof, iii. 297. 

Malcolm, captain, afterwards Sir John, alli- 
ance negotiated with Persia in 4801 by, vi. 
211— unsiujcessful cmljas.sy to Persia, 212. 

Malccdtii, Sir Pultuuoy, at St Helena, ii. 
129. 

Maldon, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Malghera, fort, at V(Miice, viii. 131— captured 
by the Austrians, ib. 

Mnlibran, inudarnc, i. 265. 

' Mallcville, Leoii dc, minister of interior under 
Louis Napoleon, viii. 67— a iireniber of 
Louis Napoleon’s cabinet, 332— i*esigiis, %h 

Malligum, capture of, by the British, vi 
182. 

Malmesbury, earl of, foreign secretary, 1852, 
viii. 822 note, 32.3. 

Malmesbury, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Malmce, tliu uririistice of, viii. 178. 

Maloim. defeat of the Olioorkus at, vi. 176— 
surrender of, to the British, ib. 

Malt, rise in the duty ?)n, i. 62— fall in priee 
of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note— iuci’eascd con- 
sunipt of, during railway mania, 340 note. ^ 

Mult duties, bill for repeal of the, 1821, ii.' 
186. 

Malt tax, the war, abolition of, i. 55— the 
annual, rejieal of, ii. 499— defeat of ininis- 
tera on the, 18;i3, v. 81— this vote reseind- 
ern ib. — motion for repeal of the, 1835, 
412. 

!Malta, Marquess of Hastings appointed gov- 
ernor of, and his death there, vi. 182. 

Malte Brim, classification of the population 
of Turkey by, li. 824 note. 

Mnlthus, the'dootripes and works of, i. 23Q — 
intiuence and spread of those, 231- -his 
errors, f5.-^hiR character as a political 
philosopher, 932— <Mi &ee trade in corn, vl. 
292. 

Malwa, settlement of Pindoirees in, vl. 182. 

Mama Bahib, regency of, in Gwalior, vii. 68 
—his diKiiiissal, ib. 

Mamelukes, massae.re of, at Marseilles, 1. 09 
—the massacre of the, in Egypt, v. 243. 

Mamiani, M., Roman minister, fall of, viii. 
107 — again minister, 109 — retires, 110. 

Mnmmo-Khail, defeat of the Affghans at, vii. 
39. 


Mamula, general, viii. 259— blockades Peter- 
waradein, 262. 

Man, effects of education in promoting the 
dispersion of, ii. 107. 

Manonester, insurrection planned in, i. 164, 
165— arrests at, 165— slatistlcs of church 
accommodation in, 181 note— the Catholic 
cathedral at, 258— massacra, the so-iialled, 
li. 147 et seg.—on the conduct of the magis- 
trates regarding it, 150— fall of wages in, 
1819, 153 note— effect of the repeal of the 
combination laws in, iii. 245— ilistrc.s8 in, 
1826, 287— commencement of the R]iecu1a- 
tion of 1825 in, 291~retitioii for govcni* 
ment assistance from, 1826, 296— lunpoKod 
transference of the East Retford fraiu liise 
to, 327 — motion for giving representation 
to, 1880, 887— iiiemhers given to, iv. 21 
note — violent refonn meeting at, 50— ratio 
of infant mortality in, 304— the elections 
for 183.3 in, v. 14— elections of 183.0 in, 409 
—bill creating bishopric of, 415— speech of 
O'Connell against the Peers at, ii. 12— 
great Chartist meeting near, 1839, 81— sup- 
pression of Chartist meeting at, 82 — coiii- 
mcnceinent of the Anti-coni-lnw League 
at, 84— distressin, 1841, 284— riots in, 1842, 
45.— small proportion of children at school 
at, 314 note— annual increase of, 341— anti- 
com-law meeting and subseriptinn at. 
1845, 3.58— conijiaratlve mortality in, and 
Surrey, vii. 268— failure of banks in, 1847, 
277— amount of the bankruptcies in, 1847, 
285- disturbances in, 1848, 296— liigh rate 
of infant mortality in, TJ13. 

Manchester uiid Leeds Railway, parliament* 
ary cxpuiisus of, ii. 338 note 

Manchester and Livcrtiuol Railway, opening 
nf the, iii. 395. 

MaiiHurins, powers of the, in China, vii. 5. 

Manderstein, general, iv. 192. 

Mangore, defeat of the? Mahrattns at, vii 70. 

Mnnhcim, murder of Kotzebue at, iv. 228 — 
execution of his muTdercr, ib.— society for 
liberty of the press at, 363. 

Manilla, reduction of duties on sugar from, 
vi 328. 

Maniii, a Venetian revolutionist, viii. 71 — 
ilictator of Venice, 1.31 

Mankind, power of thought over, i- 58 — 
causes which faiour the dispersion of, ii. 
316. 

Mann, captain, on the potato disease in Ire- 
land, vil. 238 note. 

Manso, general, v. 200. 

Maiisonra, defeat ol the Arabs at, v. 336. 

Mantciitrel, baron dc, iv. 239 note— minister, 
viii. 168— views of, at the Warsaw con- 
ference, 190. 

Mantua, Austrian preparations at, viii. 84— 
bloekatie of, by the Bardinians, 87— move- 
ineiil of Charles Albert ngamst, 99— block- 
aded, 100— raising of su-gc, 104. 

Manuel, M., a leader of the c,onspirney of 
1816, i. 151— defeated in the elections for 
181 7i 289— returned as member to the 
Deputies, 305— arguments of, against tlie 
re-pstablishment of the eensorship, ii. 100 
— inflammatory address of. lOS— a leader of 
the eonspirncy in the army, 111— one of 
the leaders of the Preneh Carbonari, 22.5— 
named a member of Bertou’s provisional 
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Manuel, M., eontinued, 
government, —speech of, on the Span- 
ish question, 279 et seq. — excitement 
caused by it, ^U— his expulsion decreed. 

scene on it, 281— objects of the party 
of, iii. 100. 

Manufactures, comparative exemption of, 
from poor rates, 1. 62— advantages of colo- 
nies OH consumers of, SIS — want of, in 
Spain, .320— disadvantages of Spain for, 821 
—progress of, in Poland under Russia, ii. 
5— comparative want of, in Russia, 11— 
iinpriivement in state of, 1821, 184— eifecte 
* of the want of, on the population of Ire- 
land, 192, iii. 860— prosjperous condition 
of, in France, 1824, lii. 70 — failure of the 
home market for, in France, 172— increaned 
])rodu(:tion of, in Qrcat Britain, 1817-25, 
217 — inertiosed firoduction of, in Great Bri- 
tain, 1823-4, 220— comimrlson between im- 
portance of, and agriculture, 289— total an- 
nual value of, in Great Britain, ih.— pros- 
perous state of, in the beginning of 1825, 
260— sound condition of, in England, to 
end of ^824, iT;.— alleged identity of inte- 
rest of, with the fanner. 803 — exposition of 
the oflects of the monetary system on. .371 
— ditlerence between real and oiKcial 
values of, ib. and note — dejiression in, 
1829, 373 — depreciation of, 1830, 376 — 
ciassGs depeTKleiit on, iv. 66— numhers de- 
pendent on, 77— progress Sf, in Germany, 
220— Jealousy between, and agriculture in 
Prussia, 260— comparative want of, in 
Germany, 258 — distressed state of, 1883, v. 
80— India, iiifluetico of act of 1838 on, 38— 
consumption of, in the West Indies, 41— 
diminished exports of, to West Indies, 52 
and note— improved condition of, in Eng- 
land, 1834, 56— public companies f**, in 
France, 346 note— bill in France for regu- 
lating infant labour in, 378— British, iin- 
poits of, into the United States, vi. 50— 
Peel on the deficient exports of, 289— pro- 
posed reduction of duties on, 296 — im- 
proved state of, 1843, &c,, 311— effects of 
railway system on, 340— proposed with- 
drawal of jirotective duties on, 302— anti- 
cipated results of corn-law repeal to, 368— 
retention of protection to, 382— compara- 
tive consiuiiption of, in West Indies and 
United States, vii. 224— anticipated effects 
of Mr Fielden’s factory bill on, 209— de- 
pression caused to, 1847, by high price of 
cotton, 280— influence of capital in, com- 
pared with agriculture, 311— for export. 
Influence of, in arresting population, viii. 
803. 

Manufacturers, the, distress among, on the 
peace, i. 45, 47— combinations among, iii. 
245— distress among, in the opening of 
1820, 287— agitation among, 1820, for ro- 

I ieal of the com laws, 301 — revolt among, 
n Prussia, 1844, iv. 253 — schism between, 
and the working classes in France, 383 — 
distress of, in France, 1887, v. .328— dis- 
tiess of, in Great Britain, 1839, vi. 05 — 
influence of contraction of the currency 
on, 138— argimients used by the anti-cora- 
law agitatoi-sn;o, 287. 

Mamifacturiiig capital, destraction of, in 
France by the revolution, iii. 175. 


Manufactoiing classes, effects of the high 
prices of 1817 on the, i. 163— distress 
among the, 1826, iii. 804. 

Manutketuring districts, the, threatening 
state of, ISlTi 'i. 166 — grant for new 
churches in, iii. 224— of Geniiany, feeling, 
4kc., in, Iv. S66^-pievalence of physical de- 
formity in, in ¥^ce, 804— Infont mortality 
In those of England, ib.— rates of mortality 
in 1041, vi. 283 note— getieral distress in, 
1841, 284— linmigratifm orworkmen to, 288 
—necessity for regulating infiiAt labour In, 
814—101^6 mortality in, vii. 268— extreme 
suffering in, 1848, 203— of France, Increase 
in populafion of, 315. 

Manufacturing interest, the, ^(rowth of, under 
the protective system, iv. 2— representa- 
tion of, under the old constitution, 59— the 
old protective system toward, 60 —Btreiigth 
of, and its influence on the repeal ot the 
com laws, vl. 381. 

Manufacturing towns, the, inability of, to 
BU]>X)ort their population, i. 24 and note — 
the refusal by the Conservatives of repre- 
sentation to, iv. 67— oi>position to the slid- 
ing scale in, vi. 294— small proportion of 
children at school in, 814 note- statistics 
of mortality in, conqiared with the coun- 
try, vii. 271— the French, disordera in, 1848, 
viii. 3*2. 

Manufactaring wealth. Increase of, its effect 
in stimulating the desire for reform, iii. 
365. 

Manures, imported, abolition of duty on, vJ. 
344. 

Maiizanarcs, revolt under, and his death, v. 

99. 

Mar, reversal of attainder of family of. iii. 280. 

Maranoii, Antonio, the Trappist, ii. 242— his 
character, followers, &c., 243— defeat of, 
at Cenora, i6.— captures Urgcl, 246— sue- 
cesscs of, 261 — defeated and retii’es to 
I’rancc, 252. 

Maransin, general, a leader of the conspiracy 
in the army, ii. 112.* 

Marash, defeat of the Turks at, iii. 57. 

Marathon, defeat of the Turks at, il. 408. 

Marbols, M. de, disiiiisscd from the ministry, 
i. 149— retireiiient of, iv. 372. 

MareelluB, M , ambassador at London, letter 
to Onteaubriand 4'rom, ii. 284 note— por- 
trait of Canning by him, 284— converaa- 
tion between tliein, 285 note— on the views 
of Canning rcgaiding the South Amenenu 
republics, 303 note- refuses olllco under 
Polignac, iii. 122. 

Marchand, one of Napoleon's attendants at 
Ht Helena, ii. 129. 

Mfirchaugy, M., conduct^ the triol of the Ro- 
chelle conspirators, ii. 226. 

Marclmnt, Sir Denis le, iv. 28 note. 

March6 des Innocens, defeat of the Swiss 
Guard at the, iii. 143. 

Marchetti, count, ministry of, viii. 80. 

Mai’cnit, trial of, for the attempt to assassin- 
ate Wellington, i. 304. 

Maret, Duke of Bassauo, return of, to France, 
il 80. 

Marla, the princ>es8, daughter of Louis Phi- 
lippe, death of, v. 372. 

Maria de Oloriii, donna, dethronement of, in 
Portugal, iii. 372— expedition on her behalf. 
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Maria de Gloria, donna, contintced. 
i&.— its failure, projects of the Span- 

ish liberals regarding, iv. 109^proclaimed 
Queen of Poitugal, v. 112— her proposed 
marriage to Don Mteuel, tb.— her arrival 
and reception in Eng^d, 12S^ieturna to 
Brazil, 125— her arrival at lishon, and te* 
ception, 183 — recoghlied by France and 
England, i5.— her final' establishment on 
the throne, 157— Queen of Fortugal, viL 
336. , 

Maria Franciaqa de Acis, the Infanta, marri- 
age of Don Carlos to, i. 838— death of, v. 
169. 

Maria Isabel Fronclsca, the Influita, marri- 
age of FMiiiaud Vll. to, L '888— death of, 
342. 

Maiia Josephine, the princess, marriage of 
Ferdinand VII. to. i. 346. 

Maria Theresa of Modena, the princess, mar- 
riage of. to Due de Bordeaux, vii. 207. 

Mariano, M., becomes minister of finance, iL 
249. 

Marie, M., returned for Paris, 1842, vii. 155 
—violent speech of, 1847, 375— declares for 
a republic, 309— nominated one of the pro- 
visional government, 400— organisation of 
the Ateliers Nationaux by, viii. 8 — votes 
for, 1848, 34 note— a member of the execu- 
tive commission, 36 note. 

Marie-Amolie, Queen of Spain, death of, v. 

101 . 

Marie-Antoinette, godmother to Prince Po- 
lignac, lii. 109. 

Mane Louise, the ex-etn]iress, at Verona dur- 
ing the congress, li. 259. 

Marie- Theresa, tlie princess, v. 312. 

Marieiiburg, surrendered by France to tlic 
allies, i. 108— terms of treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle regarding, 301. 

Marine insurance, abolition of duty on, v. 31 
note— reduction of dutu^s on, vl. 327. 

Marlborough, creation of Peers to overthrow, 
iv. 75. 

Murn)orohgh, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Marley, general, forces under, for the Ghoor- 
ka war, vi. 174. 

Marlow, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Marinont, inai'shal, ii. 302— votes for ca- 
pital punishment of Ney, i 129— <aad Ma- 
dame l.iavalette, 132— pacification ujfLyons 
by, 151— solicits command of the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, lii. 127 — coinmands the 
military m Paris, 137— first arrangements 
of, and force under him, 139— his plan of 
operations, and commencement of the cou- 
flM!t, 140— measures of, 142Tr-hi8 offensive 
moveiiieuts and their temporary success, 
ib. et seq. — dispositions and preparations 
of, on the 29tli, 146— conference with M. 
Arago, ib . — capture of the Louvre, 148 — 
compelled to retreat, 149— interview of, 
with Charles X. at Bt Cloud, 150— violent 
attack by the Duke d’AngoulSmc on, 153 
— commands the escort of Charles X. to 
the coast, 156 — warrant to arrest the 
liberal leaders given to, 162— military er- 
rors committed by, in combating the in- 
surrection, 164. 

Mania, Ibrahim Pacha at, li. 427. * 

Mai'ochetti, the works of. i. 263. 


Matocco, commencement of difflculties be- 
tween the French government and, vii. 182 
—which lead to a rupture, ib.— hostilities 
of her troops, ib. — bombardment of Taii- 
gfexs, 184— battle of Isly, 186 et seg.— peace 
conduded, 187. 

Maronttes, revolt of the. against Mehemct 
Ali, V. 269. 

Marotto, a Garlist leader, Intrigues and ulti- 
mate treason of, v. 229 et seg. 

Marquesas, proposed formation of French 
settlement in the, vL 324. 

Marrast, M.. editor of the Tribune, iv. 377, v. 
292 — character of, vii. 162— declnratiou of, 
against the Socialists, 874— opposes the 
compromise regarding the banquet, 384— 
on the proposed reform banquet, 386— 
urges insurrection, 890— appointed one of 
provisional ravemnient, 40u— ai)pointed a 
member of the College of France, viii. 19 — 
preparations of, during the revolt of Moi-ch, 
31— votes for, 1848, 84 note. 

Marriage, absence of restraint on, in Ireland, 
iii. 266— views of the St Simonians regard- 
ing iv. 140— Louis Blanc on, in France, 
304— denunciation of, by the Bt Simonians, 
354 — principles of PruKsian constitution of 
1848 regarding, viii. 172. 

Marriages, encouragement of, by the priests 
In Ireland, iii. 360— Dissenters* bill regard- 
ing. v. *414, Vi. 27. 

Marryat, Mr, irguments of, against the reci- 
procity system, iii. 231. 

Marryat, captain, operations of, in Burmah, 
vi. 185. 

Mars, mademoiselle, the actress, iii. 213. 

Marseilles, royalist reaction in, after Water- 
loo, i. 98 — niassacres by the royalists in, 
*09— insurrectionary attempt at, 1821, ii. 228 
— 4ho revolution of 1830 at, iv. lOL-land- 
ing of the Duchess de Berri at, 322 — abor- 
tive rising at, ib.— the Duke of Orleans at, 
353— insurrection at, 1834, 376— proiiosed 
railway from Paris to, v. 346 — and to 
Avignon from, ib. — reform banquet at, vii. 
131— line of steamers to Mexico from, 136 
— ^proposed railway from Pans to, 164 — and 
from Bordeaux, ib. — suspensiuii of cash 
payments by bank of, viii. l.S— revolt at, 51. 

Marshall, colonel, defeat of Afighau insur- 
gents by, vi. 245. 

Martaban, capture of, by the British, vi. 186 
—capture of tort of, viL 109— defeat of liie 
Biinuese at, ib. 

Martial law, iiroposed by the coercion act of 
1833, V. 18. 

Martignac, M. de, proclamation to the Span- 
iards drawn up by, ii. 290— aigiinients of, 
for the indemnity to the emigrants, iii. 78 
— ministry foniied by, 101— his eliaraetcr, 
102 — approaching* fall of, 106— defeat of, 
107— his reception by the king, tb,— his 
position, 108— dismissed from omce, ib. — 
takes the oaths to.Louis Philijipe, iv. 99— 
counsel for Peyronnet on his trial, 125— 
arguments of, on the law against the Bour- 
bons, 161. 

Martin, the pa'intinm oL L 26L 

Martin, don Juan ^he Enpecinado), execu- 
tion of, v. 96. 

Martin du Nord, M., becomes minister of 
commerce, v. 316 note- minister of justice, 
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Martin du Nora, M., emtinued. ' f Mavra, Peter, a leader of the Greek insurrec- 


SUl note— arguments of, on the case of the 
Jesuits, vii. 194 — moves continuing the 
dictatorship to Cavaignac, viii. 51. i 

Martineau, Miss, the works of, i. 245— oh the. 
examination of the Radical leaders, ti. 154 j 
— on the increased desire for reform tn w 
country, 187 note— oh tlie deatii of Load 
Castlereagh, 208 note— on endgrstton. Ml* 
298— on the Catholic qiieHtioU', 1829i '844— 
on O’Connell, 355— on the results of eman* 
cipation in Indand, 360— on the general 
distress in 1829, 37:i— on the character of 
O'Connell, 805 note- on the anti^form 
petition from Bristol, W. 35 note-HChamc- 
tcr of Earl Oroy by, v. 82— on tne benefit 
to the working classes from rafljlUrays, vi. 
341. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Ignace, president of the 
privy council, ii. 3()0— a member of the 
Bpanish conuniltec in France, iv. 108. • 

Martinez do la Rosa, M., defence of the El- 
liot convention by, v. 178. 

Mary, the princess, aftcrwaids Duchess of 
Parma, ii. 90. , 

Maiyboroiigh, lord, postmoster-gcnoral, 1835, 
V. 407 note. 

Maryland, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 

Maiyltibone, statistics of church accomiiuMla- 
tion in, i. 181 note. 

Mascara, capture of, by the Frcnl'h, v. 833 
— destroyed, i’5.— again cuiilured by them, 
vii. 179. 

Massa, the Duchess de Berrl at, iv. 321 — ^her 
departure from it, 322. 

Massachusetts, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 
note— increase of banks in, 1837, 56— miles 
of railway in, vii. 290 note. 

Mastai, cardinal, elocteil J’oyio, vii. 337. 

Masters, contest between the, and the work- 
men at Lyons, iv. 306— coniiiiencernent of 
war between, and workmen, viii. 280, 

Mastennau, Mr, return of, for I^ondon, vi. 
147. 

Matadoff, general, defeat of the Turks by, 
iii 57. 

Matcliin, fort, of, iii. 18— surrenders to the 
Russians, 20. 

Mathew, Fattier, and the temperance move- 
ment, vi. 304. 

Mathews, the comedian, i 205. 

Math leu. General Maurice, made a peer, i. 
314. 

Mattaflorida, the marquis, i. 855. 

Mangiiiu, M., iii 138, 140, 144 notes- during 
.the Three Days, 144— signs dethronement 
of the king. 152— at the Hotel de Ville, iv 
89— arguments of, on foreign affairs, 1831, 

. 157 ct seq . — preparations for new insurrec*- 
tion by, 329— at Lamarque’s funeral, 330, 
331. 

Mauguin, eaptalfl, murder of, viii. 47. 

Maule, Mr Fox, w'ar secretary, 1840, vii. 221 
note— opyioaes Mr Layard’s motion on the 
army, 2.‘{2 — introiliietion of limited service 
system into the army, 272. 

Mniiliau, defeat of Spanish refugees at, iv. 
109. 

Maupas, M. de, and the Coup d’etat, viii. 3.55. 

Mauritius, ' conquest of the, by the British, 
vi. 174— estimated supply Of sugar from 
the, 1847, vii. 221 note. 


lion, iL 865. 

Mavroooidato, princo, defeat of, at Patras, 
ii'&77— first president of Greece, 381— ex- 
pedition Jj)ito Epirus under, and his failure, 
S88— defhnee ex Hlssolonghi by, 391— dis- 
Bensjipiin b^twdOD, and tpsilonti, 397— at 
theSwttle w^pioiint Hdlteon, fiflfi^upports 
the legislattv^^ against , 402— 

operiitlons ii^er, in Iw, Vi— negotia- 
tions betvree^^ and Me 
422— Greek bainist^ ini 

under, i5. 

Mavronuehaelis, resignation of, 11. 399— mea- 
sures oTt^against the legislative, 40L ‘ , 

Maximilian, accession of, to tlie crown of 
l^varia, viii. 152. 

May, captain, death of, vii. 34.' 

Mayonce, provision of the Diet regarding, iv. 
218— society for liberty of the press at, 
363. 

Mayerhofer, colonel, viii. 222, 201. 

Mayne, Inspector, on the lOtli Ajiril 1848, 
vii 298. 

Maynooth College, ojiposition to the grant 
to, ii. 358— enlaiged grant to, 1845, vi, .347 
— failure of the measure, and its causes, 
348 

Mayors, vote of the Legislative Assembly 
on the, viii 345. 

Mazagran, terms of treaty of La Tafna, re- 
garding, V. 339. 

Mazeetia, defeqt of the Affghans at, vii 39. 

MnslaTe, colonel, a header of the conspiracy 
in the army, ii. 111. 

Mazzini, policy of, in Italy, vii. 350— procla- 
mation, * 0 ., by, viii. 10(>— heads the insur- 
gcntji at Rome, 12f(— his flight, 130 note. 

Meagher, Mf, waruiiit for aricst of, vii. SOI 
— trial and sentence of, ib. ami note. 

Meal, i>ricos of, in England, 1822-1825, iii. 
220 note. 

Meaiiee, battle of, vii 57. 

Mcosnres, act for uniformity of, iii 280. 

Meat, consumption of, here and in rnissia, 
vi 200— rcrlnetion of excise on, in P’rauce, 
1848, viii. 15. 

Month, tithe agitation in, v. 9— effects of the 
coercion act in, 22 note. 

Mca-toom, a Burmese freebooter, defeat of, 

viL 110. 

MeauXf'Ve bishop of iv. 341 — ^Jiouis Pliiliiipe 
at, 146. 

Mechanical labour, effects of the application 
of steam to, i. 22 

Meehin, M., views of, in 1810, ii. 88— in- 
demnity to, 122 note— iii. 140, 145 notes 

Mifcklcnbiirg, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 
note — acee.pts tlie Germaiiic jponstitutiuii 
of 1848, viii. 181. 

Mceklcnbiirg Schwerin, contributions from 
Fraiu’C to, i. 109 note^i-representation of, 
in the Diet iv. 217 note— population and 
military contingent, 219 note— alliance of 
the Duke of Orleahs, to princess of, v. 326 
— statistics of, viii. 140 note. 

Mecklenburg Strelitz, representation of, in 
the Diet, iv.' 217 note — pojiulation and 
military contingent, 219 note. 

Medeah, capture of, by the French, iv. 129 — 
raptured by Abd-el-Knder, and defhat of 
the P'rench near, v. 332— difficulties of the 
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Medeah, eontimed. 

French in, 834— elTeots of the cession of, 
to Abd-el-Kader, vii. 176— storming of It by 
the French, 177— blockaded by the Arabs, 
179— relieved, ib. 

Hedicine, academy of, cBtabllshe<^ in France, 

ii. 118. ' 

Medgeers, snbmiation of, tatbe'Jwnch, vii.' 

Isa \ . . ‘si 

Medina, poMitlon of, ii. SSrjBote. 

Mediteiran^ijif FiNrttch and Bb|^Hh ^ets in 
|v ^9 !^~^rop^yd^ r^ from 

Meer, the Baron de, v. 216— combat at ^Gui< 

Meer sioorad All, governor of ScinittA ‘vii. 61. 

MeeT'MusJudee. an AfiTghan chiefs death of, 
Vi. 259. 

Meerpoor, cajitare of, by the British, vii. 63. 

Mcerza Ahmed, ]i1ans of, against Candahar, 
vii. 32— his defeat, 83. 

Meetings, loi^e poiiular, dangers of, ii. 160 
— ])ro(:ianiatioii suppressing, in Ireland, 

iii. 338. 

Mehemet Ali, character and policy or, v. 243 
— hissyste.inof civil govemiiiont, t6.— origin 
of tlie war with Turkey, 244— forces lor 
conipiest of Syria, t6.— siege of Acre, 24C 
et ficiy.— further operations of war in Syria, 
ib. et sea— iuterrerence of Ilusslu between 
him ana Turke}', 262 et seq. — terms offere<i 
by Turkey to, 263— treaty between Turkey 
and, 255— France inclines to support him, 

' 201— increasing cordiality i^twecii France 
and, 268— mutual recriiiiinmious between,' 
and Turkey, 264 — efforts of France and 
England to avert hostilities, ib. — coin- 
meiicemcnt of liosiilitias, 265— forocs of, 
i‘6.— nltiinnte deiiKuids of, regarding Egyiit 
and Syria, 269— revolt of the llruses, &c , 
against liiui, ib —treaty of live powera for 
Bcttleincnt of questions at issue, i?/.— its 
conditiihiS regarding Iutm, }5.— he refuses 
tlic terms, and prc]>arations of the allies 
Against him, 270— submissiun of, alter full 
of Acre, 278 -liiiul treaty arranged, 279— 
siipjiort given by France to, 1839, 869-- 
Tliiera’s suiipoit of, 384— the treaty of Feb- 
ruary )3, 1641, regarding, 39G. 

Mclirab Khan, defence of Khclat by, and his 
dentil, vi. 239. 

Meiningen, acce])ts the Geimanlc constitu- 
tion of 1S4S, viii. 181. * ’ 

Melbourne, lord, lioiiio secretary, Iv. 3 note 
—character of, 10 — iiecoiiies pruiiiier, v. 70 
—dismissal of, by tlie king, 80— becomes 
premier on Peel’s resignation, 420 — an- 
nouncement of tlie ]innci]ileB of his gov- 
einmerit by, vi. 1— Sydney SiiiiLli’s churae- 
ter of him, ib. — arguuicuLs of, lor conioratc 
refoun bill, 5— views of, as regal us tlic 
creation of peers, 16— motion by, on the 
Irish corporation bill, 22— anxiety of, for 
coiii)ironiise between the two Houses, 37 
—on tlie annulling Lord Durham’s ordin- 
ance, ipo— reasons given by, for his resig- 
nation, 116— returns to oflico, 117— on the 
liousehold question, 118— on repeal of the 
corn laws, 139— declaration of. on repeal 
of the Union, 141— announces the resigna- 
tion of the ministry, 149— motion by, 1842, 
on the com laws, 293. 


Melbourne ministry, the, formation of, v. 70 
—its weakness, 79— attacks of the press 
‘ on it, ib. — dismissal, 80 — return to power, 
420— defeats of, iu the electiiins, vi. 2— 
their proposed nieasures of refuim, 3— de- 
fotht of, on Irish church bill, 10— appre- 
. Imnsious of, 18— gradual creation of Whig 
we^ by them, 14— ineasm-es of, toward 
^ CsbMI, 17 — measure of, regarding the 
liish/.t)OigporatioiiB, 19 — attacks of the 
B a di ca le op, 1887, S2— plan for abolishing 
chneeb-rates, 36— weakness of. 1838, and 
inefficient support to Jjord Durham in 
Canada, 99 — position of, 113— measure 
suspending constitution of Jamaica, 114 et 
asg.— their small majority, and resign, 116 
—real reasons for this, i6.— failure of the 
negotififtlon with Peel, and their return to 

I M>wet, 117— second Jamaica bill, 119- -al- 
ow'ance to Prince Albert proposed by, 
121 — reforms pf criminal law, ib — alliaiico 
of. with O'Connell, 133 — difliciiltics of, 
1841, 140 — new reform bill for li eland, ami 
its fate, 141 — their budget, ih — vote of 
wont of confidence in them, 146— dissolvo 
parliament, -ib. — losses in the elections, 
147— defeated, and their resignation, 149— 
refle(‘,tious on their fall, ib. et xeq. ^ 
Melbourne, present price (1853) of gold in, 
ii.-187. 

Mclidcah, rapture of, by the French, fv. 129. 
Melville, lord, resigns on Cnmiing’s appoint- 
ment, iii. ^3— beeoiiius first loitl of the 
Admiralty, 327. 

Members, number of, raised by new refonn 
bill, iv. 46— county and boreugh, dispre* 
poi lion between, 66. 

Memoirs, various Frcncli, diuring the Revo- 
lution, iii. 200. 

Mqiia, defeat of the Chiistinos at, v. 205. 
Mendelssohn, as a comiioser, iv. 300. 

Mendez, Don Ignacio, v. 99, 106. 

Meiulicaucy, prevalence of, in Ireland, iiL 
265. 

Meudijnr, combat at, v. 196. 

Meiidizabal, M., a member of the Spanish 
coiumittee in France, iv. 108— ap]>ointed 
finance minister, v. 209 — his report, and 
incnsures ^iroposcd, 211. 

Menevnl, anecdote of NaiKilenn by, iii. 198. 
Mengce Bundoola, commander of tlie Bur- 
mese, vi. 187— death of, 188. 

Menirhiiii, a leader of the Neapolitan revo- 
lution, i. 364. 

Mcnottl. lender of the insurrection iiiModcna, 

iv. 132— execution of, 183. 

Mcnsrhikulf, priiiec, mission of, to Persia, iii. 
2— capture of Anapa by, 21— wounded be- 
fore Varna, 25. 

Mcquineiiza, ravages of yellow fever in, ii. 
237— capture of, and iiuissaere in, by the 
royalists, 251— besieged by Mina, 262. 
Men'udillo, cinitured by the Carli.sts, v 197. 
Mercantile aristocracy, daimor from ascend- 
ancy of a, i. 161- in the United States, vL 
54. 

Mercantile bank, tlio, in India, vi. 171 note. 
Mercantile capital, tax on, in Russia, ii. 25. 
Mercantile character, influence of the fail- 
way mania on, vi. 338.. 

Mercantile interests, Feel's sympathy with 
the, vi. 277. 
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Merchants, the exporting, distress among, on 

' the peace, i, 45— first adoption of flreo-trade 
ideas by, ii. 108— state of, opening of 1826, 
iii. 287->and bankers of London, the peti- 
tion of, against the reform bill, iv. 28— 
prosperity r>f, in France, 81— anticipations 
of, from the opening of the East India 
trade, v. 35. 

Meria, revolt of, at Corunna, ii. 238. 

Merick, the peasants of, immunities to, ii. 34. 

Merilhoii, M., n leader of the conspiracy in 
theaniiy, ii. Ill— becomes ininisterof pub- 
lic instruction, iv. 124 — succeeds Dupont 
(le rKure in the ministry of justice^ 126— 
dismissal of, 143. 

Merino, the Cure, heads the Insiiirection dn 
Navarre, ii. 234— defeat of, 252— joined by 
llio Condo d’Ainarante, 301— the curate* v. ' 
8S- of>crations of, in the Carlist war, 140.' 

Meritlion, M., iii. 138. 

Mcriim, genera), n leader of the conspiracy 
in the army, ii. 112 

Mcsliers, abortive attempt nt rising ut, iv. 
325. 

Mcsiin, produce of, in Franco, iii. 173 note. 

Mesnard, Count do, fidelity of, to Charles X., 
iii. ,157 — an adlierent of the Duchess de 
Hd^ri’s, IV. 322. 

Mesnard, mademoiselle do, iv. 328. 

McKKHger dcs Chanibres, circulation of the, 
iii. 118 note. 

Messenger of tlie West, suppression of the, 
iv 239. 

Mcssciiliauser, commander of the Viennese 
insurgents, viii. 234 -his execution, 237. 

Mchslna, iusuirection at, and its bombard- 
ment, vui 78— its capture, 79. 

Mesta, council of the, its privileges revived 
in 8])aiu, i. 335. 

Metal mines, joint-stock companies for, 1S25, 

iii. 253 note. 

Metallic I lasisf danger of a currency based on 
fl, li. 13P. 

Metallic currency, liability of, to bo with- 
drawn, iii. 295. 

Metaphysics, the Scotch school of, i. 228. 

Mctnxa, count. I'uvoy from Gvee<*c to the 
Congress ofVcroiia, ii. 394 — Greek minis- 
ter, vii. 334 -resigns, 335. 

Metcalfe. Sir Charles, on the Bhurtporc case, 
vi 196— opposes the abolition of nall-batta, 
291— interim administration of, in India, 
206. 

Metcalfe, Mr, opposes the Affghanistan ex- 
pedition, VI. 226 note. 

Metidja, the, occupation of, by the French, 

iv. 366— its cultivation, 367— tenns of treaty 
of La Tafna regarding, v. 339— e.haractcr, 
extent, 4rc., of, vii. lo7— ravaged by Abd- 
el-Kader, 177— again by tlie Arabs, 1*78 

Metteniii'h, prince, application of Foiiehef. 0 , i. 
104— nt.\ix-ln-ChnpeIle,29S, 306— atlheCoii- 
greasofTroppau, li 36— represents Austna 
at tlie Congre.ss of Verona, 258— interview be- 
tween, ami Montmorency, 2.')9— secret views 
of, on the Spanish question, 2C2--on tho 
inllneuee of the press in France, iii. 117— 
Olathe, insurrection again, t Charles X , 161 
—reception of ambassador from IjOUis Plii- 
lippe by, iv. 102— jealousy of France aroused 
in. 120— iiolicy of, in Italy, 1830, 132— cir- 
cular of, on the effect of the repressive 


measures, 231 — and on the Neapolitan 
revolution, ib. — repressive measures of, 
against tlio press, 239— uncJianged supre- 
macy of, on the death of the etniieror, 244 
ulres, the removal of the Duchess de 
from Massa, 322— at the Congress of 
Mirntz-Gioelz, 364— supports France there, 
865— aignments of, against disarming, 1834, 
868— amuiges the treaty for settlement of 
the East, v. 869— opposes the proposed al- 
liane.e between the Princess Marie* Amelin 
and the Duke of Orleans, St^-^emands 
* the exnulstoq -Louis Napoleon fiom 
Switsenand, d53-^olicy of, in Oallicia, vii. 
198— views and pdicyw, 1847, in the Fa- 

S i\ States, 343— on tNs designs of the Ital- 
n liberals, SSthr^policy of, towards Swit- 
Berlan(L.jl65— vi4%B of, on renrestintation, 
vlii. 142— note of, to the .Frankfort Assem- 
bly, 17|— sucking of the hotel of, 200— his 
resignuioD, 201— retires to England, 202. 
Mctteniich, the princess, viii. 202. 

Metz, M., motion by, regarding Luxembourg, 
V. 355. 

Metz, Louis Philippe at, Iv. 146— reform ban- 
quet at, 1840, vii. 131. 

Meunier, FranQois, attempt on tlie life of 
Louis Philippe by, and his senlpiice, v. 327. 
Meuse, navigation of, opened to Belgium, iv. 

348. , 

Mexico, recognition of, by Great Britain, ii. 
305— British exports to, ib. note— and Span- 
ish, tft.— reciprocity treaty with, iii. 232 
note— formalfccngnitiou of, by England, 
252— dllferenOTs between, and France, 1839, 
V. 357— restrictive tariff of, vi. 145— line of 
steamers from Marseilles to, vii. 136. 
Meyer," E., h?tter from, during the siege of 
Missolunghi, ii. 420 note. 

Minnlis, Andreas, ii 380— his career and cha- 
racter, ih. note- attack on the Turkish fleet 
by, 386— defeat of the Turkish fleet off Lem- 
nos by, 401— operations of, at sea, 406 — 
victories of, 407— attempts of, to relievo 
Bphacteria, 412— naval successes of, 413 — 
approaches Missolonghi, 416 — raises the 
blockade, ib. — again relieves it, 418— again 
attempts it, 41{) — defeats the Caxnian Pacha 
near Bamos, 423. 

Miclioel L, extent of Russia under, ii. 29 
note. 

Michael, the Grand-duko, ii. 56, 59, 67— dur- 
ing the revolt at St IMuraburg, 65 — Ids 
danger, tb — fires the first cannon, ib. — at 
the coTonntion of Nieliolas, 74— operations 
assigned to, 1828, iii. 16— coiiimences the 
siege of Bmliilov, 17— during the assault, 
19— its surrender, 20. 

Michael, a leader, of the Greek insurrection, 
ii .305 

Michaud, the works of, iii. 193— opposes the 
rc - csUhlishmciit of the censorsliip, and 
dismissed from office, 04. 

Michel, prince, accession of, in Servia, v. 268. 
Michelet, the works of, iii. 106. 

Michigan, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 
Middle class, elevation of, to power iii France 
and England, i. 4— rise of a, in Prassia, iv. 
237— now enlisted on behalf of government 
of IjouIs Philippe, 352— distress of the, 
1847. in France, vii. 370— discontent caused 
by tulc of, in France, viii. 2. 
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Middle claRseSp the, prosperity of, in Eng- 
land in the opening of 1825, iii. 250— influ- 
ence of the railway system on, 307— delu- 
sions among, regaraiug the reform bill, iv. 
85— predominance of, since the'refoAn blUt 
and danger Ironi it, 78— annual lavlnga of, 
i&.— alarm of, at the income tax, vi. 207— 
pressure of the monetary oxisis of 1847 oUi 
vii. 288. 

Middleman, power of the.«in Ireland, liL 266 
— origin of system of, there, 269. 

Middlesex, election of 1830 for, iit 803. 

Middleton, lord; destruotioa of hia seat, iv. 
42. 

Midhurstt disftaxi6M|pdi Ir. 20 note. * 

Midiah, capture of, Ey ^ue Russians, ill. 61. 

Midland Counties Railway, fall in, 1846-52, 

vii. 289 note. 

Microslawskl, general, defence of Gatdnia by, 

viii. 125 — revolt under, 1848, 104— taken 
prisoner, 165— heads the revolt in Baden, 
and defeated there, 184. 

Mignet, M. , announcement of, regarding ibo 
Duke d’Orleans, iii. 147— supports the Or- 
leans party in 1830, iv. 86— iirocecdings of, 
Hg.^inst the Napoleonists, 00— efibrta of, to 
popularise the new dynasty, 04. 

Miguel, Don, heads the counter revolution 
in Portugal, li. 301— named generalissimo, 
ib.— insurrection under, iii. 307 — usuri»a- 
tion of, in Portugal, 372— refugee e^giedi- 
tion against him, ib.— its failure, ib. — re- 
fused aid by England against Fiance, iv. 
156— heads the reactionists in Portugal, v. 
88 — appointe<i generalissimo, *89— arbitrary 
proceedings Instigated by, 01— removed 
from ofliee, an<I withdraws to h'ranee, 02 — 
proposed marriage of, to Donna Maria dc 
Gloria, 112— movement in his favour, 113 
— gives m his adhesion, 114— fresh conspi- 
racy in his favour, ib. et eeq. — a])];iointed 
regent, 116 — new ministiy, 117 — his aa- 
Buuiption of the crown, 118— histor}'' of the 
civil war, 120 ettteq. — his cruelties, 122— ro- 
<*ognised by Spain, 124 — renewed cruelties, 
125 — recognised by the United States, ib. — 
tinaiKMal difficulties, ib. — changed j)UBitiou 
of France and England toward, 126 — hos- 
tility shown toward Knglimi 1 esidents, 127 
— preparations against Don Pedro, 128 — 
forces and 8ucce8.scs, 129— defeat of liis 
Ihjct, 130— capture of Lisbon, 131— renew- 
ed attempts of his ]iartiBaiis, 133— terms of 
the quacfruple alliance regarding, 134— by 
'W'hoiii supi^oiled, 138— his final uveridirow, 
156 et seq. — leaves Portugal, and settlement 

* on him, 157. 

Miguel, M., statement of, on the Spanish 
question, ii. 260 not6. 

Milah, advance of tho Duke of Orleans to, 5. 
371. 

Milan, democratic excitement in, 1830, iv. 
132 — excitement against the Austrians in, 
viL 346, viii. 70— insurrection at, and re- 
treat of the Austrians, 73 et seq. — measures 
of provisional government at, 83 — retreat 
of the Sardinians to, 105— its capitulation, 
ib.— effects of its fall in Italy, 106 — ^feelings 
in, on the armistice, 121. 

Milans, general, conspiracy under, in Barce- 
lona, i. 339. 

Milaiodowltch, general, suxtpression of a re- 
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volt in a regiment by, ii. 46— murder of, 

Milav, prince, accession of. In Borvla, and his 
death, v. 268. 

Mdbank Penitentiary, preparations against 

• the Chartisto at, viL 297— sUtistics of, viii. 
807 note. 

Milberg, general, joins Skrzynecki, iv. 190. 

Milbomei, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Miles, B&, motion by, on the sugar duties, 
vl. 328— motion by, for relief of agricultu- 
xal distress, 1845, 355. 

«Milfb!^d Baveu, garrison required for, vii. 
236 note. 

Mllimia, difficulties of the French at,.v 834— 
effects of cession of to Abd-el-Kadcr, vii. 
176 — Fi'ench expedition against, 178 — 
blockaded by the Arabs, 179— relieved by 
the liVeni'h, ib. 

Military', the, course to be followed by, in rc- 
volutionaiy movuments, i. 372— fidelity of, 
during the riots in Paris, 1820, ii. 109— 
efforts of Lafayette, 4:c., to seduce, 11 J — 
at the Peterloo meeting, 148— aiipearnnces 
of disaffection uinr)ng, 1820, 176 — first 
BYmpioms of hesitation among, in Paris, 
iii. 100— entire strength of, in Pans at the 
issuing of the ordounances, 137 — delectkin 
of, at Lyons, 4rc., 18.S0, iv. luO — conduct 
of, in Belgium, 111 — treachery of pail of, 
at Lyons. 18.'i4, 375 — conduct of, at Glas- 
gow, 1848, vii. 295 — attempts to corrupt, 
298 — the French, fidelity of, to Louis Plii- 
lippft, 117. 

Military casfc, the, in Turkey, ii. 320. 

Military colonies of Uiissin, orgamsKdion, &c., 
of thei ii. 23— measures of Alexander for 
extending, 34— inipruvcmeiits in, 1826, iii. 
3 

Military despotism, restoration of, by TiOuis 
Napoleon in I'^rance, i. 11— general estnb- 
lishment^ir, in Europe, 16— invariably tho 
result of revohitiori, iii. 1,59 — the lesult of 
the treason of tliu troops in France, 162. 

MilitHiy histories and nieinoii’s, modem 
French, iii. 196— German, chaimler of, iv. 
286. 

Military officers, employment of, in civil 
situations in India, vi. 203, 268. 

Military operations, relations of the railway 
system to, lii. 398. 

Military organisation, the Prussian system 
of, iv. 237— want of, in Soiithem Iialy, 
viii. 135. 

Military passion, strength of the, in France, 
iii. 166. 

Military pensions, conversion of, 1824, iii. 
223. 

Military school, establishment of, in Turkey, 
v. 268. 

Military service, reforms’ regarding liability 
to, in Turkey, v. 267- 

Military spirit, pi edoiiii nance of, in Russia, 
ii. 8. 

Military strengtli, necessity for exlilbition of, 
in India, vi 169. 

Military training, continuance of, among the 
Radicals, 1820, ii. 160. 

Military treason, true results of, as exompli- 
tied in Spain, li. 313. 

Militia, the, embodiment of, under Lord 
Derby, i 14 note, viii. 323— conduct of, in 
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Militia, the, continued. 

Canada, during the insarrection, vi. 83— 
the Duke of Wellington on, vii. 235 note. 

Militia bill,‘defeat of the Bussell ministry on 
the, vlii. 822. 

Milk, Joint-stuck companies for, 1825, ilL 25% 
note. 

Miirs History of British India, 1 248. 

Mill, Mr Stnart, the works of. 1. 233. 

Miller. Mr, of Dalswinton, his steamboat, i. 
215 note. 

Milleret, M., ill. 140 note 

Milll-Dnz, pass of, iii. 41— combat at, 42— 
stomiing of Intrenched camp of, by the 
RuBsiaiiB, 44. 

Milloon, defeat of the Burmese at, vi. 191. 

Milne, adiniral, second in command at Al- 
giers, 1. 76, 79, 80— knighted, 81. 

M lines, Moukton, the poems of, i. 257. 

Miloscli, prince, dethronement of, in Servia, 
V. 208. 

Miloslav, defeat of the Poles at, viii. 164. 

Milton, the prose of, iv. 282. 

Milton, lord, moves tliu disfranchisement of 
East Retford, Ac., iii. 322— conduut of, on 
the resignation of the Grey ministry, iv. ft2 
—defeated in Nortliamptonsliire, 1836, vi. 
13. 

Miiia, Espras y, revolt of, in Xavarre, i. 3.35 
— again enters Navarro in 1820, 340— pro* 
coedinfO) of, at Saragossa, 4rc., 350 — ap- 
p«»inted captain general of Galicia, 358 — 
ap])uinted <‘aptain-geficral in Catalonia, ii. 
249, 261— savage iirochiinatioii and ener- 
getic proceedings of, 252— successes ngainst 
the royalists, fh.i-forces under, 1823, 287— 
r»?treut of,^ licfoix} the Frciujli, 280 — con- 
tinues the* war in Catalonia, 292, 294— re- 
volutioiiai 7 attempt of, 1830, iv. 109— de- 
feat and flight uf, ib — liberal insurrection 
under, in 1829, v. 99 — a])pointed coiii- 
inander-in-cliief against the Ca^sts, ICO— 
savage proclamation of, 108— iirst oprru- 
tions, anil repeated defeats, 170 — rein- 
forced, and fresh defeats, 172 — relieves' 
Elizondo, i5.— combat at Jwzazo, 173 — rsni- 
eltics after it, i?>., 174— reinforcementp to 
him, 174— resigns CQiiiiiiuiid, 176— cruelties 
in Catalonia, 194— ordera the execution of 
the mother of Cabrera, 198. 

Mincio, the, retreat of lliidetsky to, viii. 75— 
assuge of, by the Sardinians, 81— military 
UP of, 82— operations on, 84— retreat of 
tiie Sardinians to, and its jiassage by the 
Aiistrian.s, 104. 

Minden, imprisonment of Archbishop of 
Cologne in, iv. 246. 

Miiiehend, diHfniiichised, iv. 20 note. 

Miners, institution ol the Durg among, vi. 
79. 

Mines, rcveniio from, in Russia, ii. 25— act 
regarding cinploynieiit of females, &c,, in, 
vl. 812 

Miniacki, M., negotiations of, with Turkey, 
iii. 8, 

Mining companies, the South American, of 
1825, iii. 253 and note 

Mining districts, necessity for regulating in- 
fant labour in, vi. 314. 

Ministers responsibility of, declared by con- 
stitution of 1830, iv. 99. 

Ministry, the selection of the, under a repre- 


sentative government, iii. 159— provisions 
of French constitution of 1848 regarding, 
vui.eo. 

Minto, earl of, postmosterrgeneral, 1835, v. 
421 note— on the state of the navy, 1840, 
vl' >^87 — becomes governor -general of 
India, 174— his administration, t5.— treaty 
conodttdad with Afll^hanistan by, 211 — 
privy seal, 1840, vii. 221 note— mission of, 
to Italy# 1847, 344— excitement caused by 
his arrival at Rome, 846 — effects of his 
visit to Naples, 848. 

Miraflores, the marquis, ii^84— blS alleged 
conueotion in the attsgim'on^XkilVGorloB, 
164. |j§. 'Jr-. - 

Miralles, a ro^list IsinX'^. 245. 

Miranda, the eounO: 8S8. 

Mlrbel, dismissed tram the council of state, 
ii. 115. ■ 

Misos, heads the royalists in Catalonia, ii. 
242— defeat of. 243. 

Missionaries, riots of the planters against 
the, v. 43— connection of, with the slave 
insurrection of 1831, 45— in the West In- 
fiies, vi. 112— the English in Tahiti and the 
South Sea Islands, 323— interference of the 
French, 324. 

Missionary ente^rise, failure of, i. 40. 

Mississippi, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note. 

Missolonglii, revolt of, li. 372—1111*1 siege of, 
391^ commencement of second siege of, 
400— is raised, i5.— arrival of Lord Bynm 
at, 403— preparations of the Turks for the 
siege of, 411— invested by the Turks, 412— 
commencement of second siege of, 416— 
first operations of it, 416— the blockade 
raised by sea, f5.— attack on the town by a 
mound and its defeat, tO.— third assault 
repulsed, 417 — critical position of the 
Turks, t6.— heroism of the garrison, 418 — 
]M-ogres8 of the Turks, ib . — plan of a gene- 
ral sortie, 419— its commeiicument, ib . — 
nqd issue, 420— effects of the defence, 421 
— rccai>tured by the Greeks, iii. 64 — in- 
cluded in Kingdom of Greece, 65. 

Missouri, statistics of banks in, vi, 49 note. 

Mitcliell, John, the Irish revolutionist, viL 
,300. 

Mitford, the historical works of, i. 246. 

Mitford, ensign, viii. 326 note. 

Mitterniayer, M., in-esidcnt of the Vor parlia- 
ment, viii. 1.55. 

Mitylcne, population of, ii. .331. 

Mixed ooinmissum, the, for settling the allied 
c.laims against France, i. 28.3. 

Mixed inarriaguB, di8]mte between Prussia 
and the Pojtc n>garding, iv. 246— final ar- 
rangement of the question, 247. 

Mixed standard, a, prdposed, iL 381— argn- 
ments against it, ib. note. 

Mocenigo, count, ii. 42. ,, 

Modena, the princess of, at Verona during 
the congress, ii. 259— revolutionary excite- 
ment in, 1830, iv. 118- -deipocratic insur- 
ret^tion in, 1830, 132— its mipprcssinn, 133 
—duke of, applies for aid to Austria, 1830, 
45.1— cntiy of Austrians into duchy of, 1848, 
viii. 70— volunteers. &c., from, 81— terms 
of armistice regarding, 106, 120 — occupa- 
tion of, by the Austrians, 107. 

Modlin, fortress of, Iv. 101— surrender of, to 
the Poles, 182. 
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Morion, defeat of the Greeks near, ii. 411-> 
defeat of the Egyptian fleet at, 413->8ule of 
Greek captives at, 416— surrender of, by 
the Turks, iii. 64— evacuation of, by the 
French, v. 201. 

Moerdcr, colonel, ii. 03. 

Mogador^ bombardment of, by tiie Ikeochi 
vii. 184; 

Mogul emperors, public works of th<[«.vi, ^69. 

Mohammed ben Abdallah, on Arab chief, vii. 
180. 

Moharem B^,.tbe, at Navarino, ii. 4^. ^ 

Moira, ear^ s«s BasOm. 

Molas8es,4ncreitii|lBd.OWQl^P^ during rail- 
way mania, vl/3#lo^import8 of, from 
'West Indies, 1847-9, hdtSil . 

Moldavia, the' revolt of Prince Ipsilanti in, 
ii. 45— exports of grain from, 327— obsta- 
cles iiresented to an invading army by, 341 
— nflairs of, 350— state of, in 1821, 361 — 
commencement of the insurrection in, 862 
— its suppression, 369 et — negotia- 
tions regarding, in 1823, 304— demands of 
lliiHsia regarding, at Ackerman, iii. 8— pro- 
visions ot that convention rogardmg, ib . — 
terms of treaty of Adnunople regarding, 
62, 63— proposed cession of, to Itussia, vi. 
334. 

Mole, count, views of, ns to the electoral law, 
i. 151 — accession of, to the ministry, 288 — 
sketch of his career, character, Ac., ih.— 
policy advocated by, in 1818, 306— offers 
liis resignation, 307— aiguments of, against 
the new law of succession, iii 88 et seq . — 
foreign secretary under Louis Piiilippe, iv. 
99— party and views of, in the ministry, 121 
— resigns, 124— foririatioii of nilnistiy ot, 
1834, V. 285— its fall, — proposed as 
premier, 307— iniiiistry fonued by, 816— 
ills cliaracier, 31 7 -proposes law for tlic 
disjunction of tiials, 324— defeated on it 
but still holds on, .325— -modi Mention of liis 
niini.stry, 320 alliance arranged for tlie 
Duke of Orleans by, ib, — dissolves tlie 
Cliaiiiber, .328— iiiajoiity for, in tliu Depu- 
ties, 1337, 343— iriajority for, on the address 
and the seiTct service money, 34,5 — schism 
between him and tlie Doctrinaires, and hi.s 
atteiiiioii to the court, .3.50 -negoliatiojis 
with England reg.aiding Belgium, 355 — eo - 1 
aid, ion auiiinst hisininistry, and their resig- 
imtioii, 3.59 -applied toby the king after 
l:>oult's tall, 376 -character and iiillnence 
of, vii. If4— sent for after Guizot’s dis- 
iins.sal, 391— returned to National Assem- 
bly, viii. 41— at meeliiig with the president, 

343— 0110 of coniiiiittee on electoral rights, 

344— a member of the pcnnaiient coiiimis- 

sion, 345— views of, before the coup d’etat, 
353. . 

Moleswortb, mr W., on the position of the 
Melbourne ministry, vi. 14— im the pro- 
gress of Australia, 124 — new system with 
regard to colouidl lands introduced by, and 
his death, viii. 810. 

Moliiro, the comedies of, iv. 277. 

Moliire, marshal, at Bugeaud’s fUneral, viii 
.341. 

Molitnr, count, corps under, for invasion of 
Bliain, ii. 287— oi>eratloii8 of, 289^iIK}rB- 
tions against lliego, 296. 

YOli. VIII. 


Molkte, genera], defeat of the PrasBians by. 

viii. 192. * 

Molosch, prince, of Servia, ii. 322-tho revolt 
of, Turkey, 333— opposed to Rua- 

MoMkccaSt conquest of the, by the British, vi 

Monarchy, all^d danger from reform to 
the, iv. 25— results t)f the Ficiich revolu- 
'tion with I'egai’d to, viii. 353. 

Monasteries, the, aujipi-essioii of, l>y the 
I « Oortes in 1820, i. 85^viuleuce against, in 
I Barcelona, Ac., 357. ’ 

I Moncey, inarslial, deidines presiding at the 
i trial of Ney, i. 127 — corps under, for 
invasion of Spain, ii. 287 — operations, 
i 2S9. 

Moneta^ crisis of 1826 In England, the, iii. 
261— its severity, 263— causes of rise of in- 
terest daring, v. 402— causes which led 
to the, 1847, vii. 260 — jirogress of the 
panic, 261 — ditference between this and 
loniier ones, 202 — debates in parliament 
on it, ib. et seQ.— increase of, August 1847, 
276— the queen’s speech on, 280 — increas- 
ing distress from It, 285 — details of losses, 
ib.Tr-effects of, 303— due to fi'ee trade and 
a fettered currency, 304. .309— danger of, 
4^0111 dtain of gold, 306— of 1857, 309 note— 
effects of the general, in Fiance, 135— in 
Fmnce, 364, viii. 12*-in Belgium, 147. 
Monetary laws, the, great elibcts of the 
cliange in, iu Great Brilain, ii. 134— the 
cra.sh of 1825 due to, iii. 264— cllocts of, in 
indu(‘iug the prosperity of 1836, v. 404. 
Monetary measures, iulhieiico of, in arrest- 
ing population, viii. 362. 

Monetary system, the, exposition of tlie ef- 
fect^ of, on maniifuctiijcs, in. .371— argu- 
ments of Mr Attwood, &c , against, 381 
note— relations of the railway systeiii to, 
396- - its influence in inducing th(‘ full ufihe 
Wellington nnnistiy, iv. 2 -etlccts of. on 
the moneyed and producing classes, 78 — 
peculiarities of, England, v. 400— I’cel’s, 
how it fosters speculation, \ii. 310. 

Money, increased value of, fi’orn the currency 
bill of 1819, 1 . 3- efl'ceta of the coiitrauiiou 
of the currency on the value of, 13 — 
clianges in the value of, and effects of its 
abundaiii e, 17 — poln*y of the Spanish gov- 
eruineiit with rcgnid to, 3211— ethKct ot the 
bank restriction act on value of, iii. 379 — 
effc<*t of the cuiitrnction of the luirrency on 
the value of, iv. 63 — want of, in the United 
Btate.s, vi. 46— change in value of, by the 
gold discoveries, vii. 325— scarcity of, in 
runs, 1848, viii. 0. 

Moneyed aristocracy, predominance gnen by 
the reform bill to the, vi. 46. 

Moneyed classes, the, danger from ascend- 
ancy of, i. 161 — their possession of the close 
boroughs, iv. 64 — influence of, in the 
boroughs, 70— yiray in which they obtained 
their predoniilthUce, 78 — is it tlie result of 
a general law ? ib.— dangers from prodoml- 
nanco of, in France, vii. 153. 

Moneyed interest, the, predominance of, in 
Great Britain, and its ell'ectH, i. 3— strength 
of, and its influence uii the repeal of the 
corn laws, vi. 381. 
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Monitenr, circulation of the, ill. 118 note- 
declaration in the, on the alleged letters of 
Louis Philippe, vii. 140. 

Mouiteur Republicain, the, tone of, 1830, v. 

363. ^ 

Monks, imprisonment of, in Soragosn; i. 
353. 

Moiinler, general, mode member of Chamber 
of Peers, i. 94. s 

Monsoon, effects of the, in India, vl. 168. * 

Monster meetings, tlie Irish, vL 300. 

Mont de Marsan, resistance to the valuation 
in, vii. M6. 

Mont Bt Michel, imprisonment of Barbas, 
drc., in, V. 365. 

Montagnes, secret society called, iv. 373 
note. 

Montalembert, M. do, a leader of the Legiti- 
mists, V. 344— heads the clerical party in 
France, vii. ISl—declaration of, as the 
head of tlis Catholic party, 196— on the 
Polish question, 204— circular to tlie elec- 
tors by, 1346, 208— on the state, &c., of 
Italy, 351— on the violation of the capitu- 
lation of FrilKiurg, 359— opposes the consti- 
tution of 1848, viil 00 — on dissolution of 
iVsscinbly, 336— on state of France, 340— 
views of, us expressed to the pivsidcnt. 343 
—one of the committee on electoral rig^, 
344— views of, before the coup d’etat, 853. 

Montali vet, M., secreUv favours the Spanish 
revolutionists, iv. 109— becomes minister 
of the interior, 124-^ccompanies Polignac 
to prison, 126— tenders his resignation, 148 
—employment of Deutz by, 827— refuses 
the Duchess de Berri’s gift during the cho-^ 
lera, 319 — succeeds Casimir Perier os pre- 
mier, 820— placed at head of civil list, 842, ; 
855— minister of the interior under Thiers, 
V. 807 note — bocuiiies minister of interior, 
326, vii. 205. 

Montarlot, imiilicatcd in Biego’s plot, iL 
236. 

Moiitauban, colonel, surrender of Abd-el- 
Kadcr to, vii. 188. 

Montbel, M. de, minister of public instruc- 
tion, iii. 109— character of, 112— becomes 
Utlnistcr of finance, 131. ' 

Montcalm, the marquise do, L 106. 

Moiitcbnkio, defeat of the Sardinians at, viii. 
88 — repulse of the Austrians at, 100. 

Montebello, the duko of, demands of, regain- 
ing the nsfngees in Bwitzcrland, v. 315— 
foreign minister, 1839, 360 note— decree 
against, viii. 5. 

Montebello, fort of, at Antwerp, iv. 345. 

Montecucnlli, count, viii. 200— ministry of, 
202— attempts to dissolve the university 
legion, 211. * 

Montego Bay, slave insurrection at, v. 45. 

Muiitcitli, colonel, At Jcllalalud, vii. 26, 29 
-expedition into the Bhinwarreo valley 
under, 38— at tlie Huft-Kotnl, 41. 

Monteinart, the duke de, ^dismissed from 
office, ii. 249— appointed premier, iii. 151 
— attempt to form a ministry under him, 
45.— last interview of Polignac with, 152— 
last attempt at negotiation by, ib. 

Montero, defeat of the royalists at, 11. 240. 

Montesquieu on the character of the Sjmn- 
Jards, 1. 825— comparison between, and 
Guizot, iii. 187. 


Montesquieu, the abbd, mode member of 
Chamber of Peers, L 94. 

Montesquieu, M. de, iv. 87. 

MooteBBuy, M., proceedings of; in Sicily, vii 
B49. 

Monte Video, the blockade of, 1847, viL 836. 

Montfauoon, Solera at, iv. 817 note. 

Montgomerie's Tavern, defeat of the Cana- 
dian insiugents at, vi. 98. 

Monthblon, count, at Bt Helena, ii. 129— 
Napoleon's memoirs dictated to, ill. 197 
—accompanies Louis Napoleon to Bou- 
logne, V. 881. 

Monthly Review, 'the, A 286. 

Montloie, madBine df, lv.':87. 

Montlaville, M. Clia|mi on the law against 
associations, Iv.AtO. 

Montlouis.'the count de, an opponent of the 
Parti-pi^re, ilL 76-Hienunciation of the 
Jesuits by, 93. 

Montmorency, Count Mathieu do, made 
member of Chamber of Peers, i. 94 — ^be- 
comes minister of foreign affairs, iL 124— 
cbaracter of, 222— represents France at the 
Congress of Verona, 258 — interview be- 
tween, and Mettemich, 259— views of, on 
the results of the congress, 263, 264— 
created a duke, 265 — account by him of 
his proceedings, ib . — his resignation of 
office, 266— a leader of the Parti-pretTC, 
iii. 75 — resigns under Louis Philippe, iv. 99. 

Montmorency, the prince de. iii. 77. 

Montmorency, diiko de. preceptor to the 
Duke de Bordeaux, and his death, iii. 92. 

Montmorency family, share of the indemnity 
teeeived by the, iii. 83. 

Montour, trial of, for the forgery of the Louis 
Philippe letters, vii. 142 

Montpellier, depressed state of, 1831, iv. 303 
—resistance to the valuation in, vii. 146. 

Montpensier, due do, marriage of Infanta of 
Spain to, vii. 210, 216— measures recom- 
mended at cabinet council by, 389— urges 
the abdication of Jjouis Philippe, 896. 

Montpensier, the duchess of, biilh of, v. 104 
— marriage of the Comte de Paris to her 
daughter, 137 note. 

Montreal, loyalty of, during the insurrec- 
tion, vi. 90— trials, &c., of insurgents at, 
103. 

Montrouge, the Jesuit seminary at, iii. 74. 

Moqza, advance of the Austrians to, viiL 
106. 

Moodie, colonel, murder of, by the Canadian 
insurgents, vl. 98. 

Moodkee, battle of, viii. 83. 

Mookoor, check of the British at, vii. 42. 

Moolraj, revolt of, and murder of Anderson 
and Vans Agnew, vii. 98— defence of Mool- 
tan by, 103— his. surrender and trial, 104. 

Mooltan, Bikli population of, vii. 76— revolt 
of, nud murder, of Anderson and Vans 
A^ew, 98— defeats of the Sikhs near, and 
commencement of siege. 99— it is raised, 
100— resumption of siege of, 103— storming 
of it, 104. 

Moors, the, in Spain, i. 217— national cha- 
racter of, in Spain, 321— their expulsion 
and its effects, tb.— effhets of the loijg-con- 
tinued hostility with them, 322— number 
of, in Algiers, iii. 180 note. 

Moore, Thomas, the works of, i. 220. 
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MoorhonBe, an associate of Hunt’s, il. 140. 

Moral complicity, doctrine of, advanced l)y 
the French lawyers, dangers of it, &c., vii. 
149. 

Morality, relations of education to, 1. 26— 
why education fails to advance, 27. 

Moravia, originally a part of Poland, iv. 173 
—education and crime in, 222 note. 

Morea, the, insurrections against the Turks 
in, ii. 861— depopulation of it, 862— coin* 
mencenient of the insurrection in, 866— its 
8])i'ead there, 46.— successes of the Turks 
in, 372 — fortftBB| 9 R of, relieved hy the 
^'urks, 884 — inA'asiOh of, hy (Shourchid 
Pacha, 389— his def^ and retreat, i6.— 
landing and first opsratioiiB of Ibrahim 
Paj'ha in, 411— guerilla warfare in, 416— 
operations in, after the fall of Missolonghi, 
423 -operation's and cruelties of Ibrahim 
ill, 427 — expulsion of the Turks from, iii. 
64 — ravages of hrlmnds In, v. 261. 

Morca, castle of, relieved by the Turks, ii. 
8!>S— captured from the Turks, iii 04. 

Mori'da, arrest of Biego by, ii. 236— obliged 
to resign, 237. 

Mtfreira, general, liberal conspiracy of, and 
his execution, v. 124. 

Morelia, rising in favour of Don Carlos in, 
v. 141— cai)ture of, by tlie Carllsts, 224 — 
defeat of Oraa before, 226— captured by 
tbc Christinos, 232. 

MoiJli, a leader of the Xeapolitan revolu- 
tion, i. 304. 

Moreno, a leader in the Cortes of 1820, i. 856. 

Moreno, colonel, a Spanish revolutionist, iv. 
109. 

Morey, execution of, as an accomplice of 
Ficwlii’s, V. 299. 

Moner, Mr, British minister in Switzerland, 

vii. 356. 

Moiiiiug Journal, prosecution of the, ill. .392. 

Moray, M. do, vii. 401— and t hr coup d’etat, 

viii. 854. 

Morousi, Prince Constantine, execution of, 
li. 866. 

Moriieth, lord, amendment to ad<lrcR8 moved 
by, 1835, V. 411 — intiodnces the Irish 
chmvh bill, vi. 23- banquet to, at Leeds, 
and bis speech, 81— IniiigH in the Irish 
municipal bill, 1840, 89 — defeated m York- 
shire, 1841, 148— joins the Aiiti-coni-law 
League, 359— again returaed for Yorkshire, 
301— elfect of his coercion bill in Ireland, 
375— commissioner of woods and forests, 
1846, vii. 221 note. 

Morpeth, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Morner, Ik, refuses to arrest Manuel, ii 281. 

Morris, coibnelt at the stormiiig of the forts 
of Canton, vii. 14. 

Morris, colonel, at the battle of I sly, vii. 1S7. 

Morrison, general, operations under, in Bur- 
mah, vL 180. 

Mort aux l^ns, society calle<l, iv. 373 note. 

Mortality, ratio of, to population in Glasgow, 
1822 38, vl. 77 note— inereased, In manu- 
facturing distri(;t8, 1841, 28.3 note— amount 
of. In Ireland during the famine, vii. 246— 
average rates of. In Manchester and Sur- 
rey, 268- comparative, In manufacturing 
towns and the country, 271— comparative 
rates of, in town and country districts, SIS, 
viii 30SL 


Mortara, defeat of the Sardinians at, viii. 116. 

Mortemart, M. de, letter from Lafayette to, # 
iv. 89— inter\iew of, with the Duke of Or- 
leans, 91— takes the oaths to Louis Phi- 
lippe, 99. 

Mortgages, amount of, on land In France, iii. 
174— amount of, in Ireland, vii. 250— pres- 
sure of, on land in France, 119. 

Moitlcr, marshal, made a chevalier of tho 
Cordon Bleu, iii. 85— mission of, to St Pe- 
tersburg on the ^tern question, v. 254— 
becomes premier and minister -at -war, 

• 286 — difficulties of, as premier, and his 
resignation/ 287— killed by tho cxYilosiun 
of tiie infernal niochhio, 297— his inneral, 
208. 

Mortmain, extent of land held in, in Turkey, 
iL 326. 

Mosconissi Isles, revolt in tho, ii. 872. 

Moscow, population of, ii. 11— educational 
establishments in, t6.— tlie Biibsian army 
of reserve at, 25 — measures of Alexander 
at, 32— organisation of university of, 34— 
regiment of, the revolt in, 62— coronation 
of tho Fiiupeior Nicholas at, 74— the head- 
quarters of the Iletaira at, 858— ravages of 
cholera in, iv. 317. 

■Moseley, colonel, at the passage of the Kliy- 
ber, vii. 27. 

Moshesb, a CafiVe chief, viii. 313. 

Mosques, landed imssissiuns held by, in Tui- 
key, il. 326. 

Moss, Mr, attock by the Chinese on, vii. 10. 

Mostunegem biken by Abd-el-Kader, and re- 
taken by the French, v 332— fortifying of, 
by Altd-ol-Kader, 83.3— terms of treaty of La 
Tai'na regarding, 339. 

Mouctar, stm of Ali Pacha, ii. 353. 

Mouillah, comlmt on the, vii. 183. 

Monliiis, refonn banquet at, vii. 131. 

Mounier, M., appointed president of the 
mixed cnmmisBion, i. 2N8— called to the 
council of state, 309— «‘ftorta of, on behalf 
of the new electoral law, ii. 104— municipal 
law^ introduced by, 121— tlie royalists on, 
124. 

Mountain, brigadier, at Chilianwallali, vii. 
102 . 

Mountain districts, security of the, in Tur- 
key, li. 326. 

Mouravietr, Alexander, a leader of the Rus- 
sian conspiracy, ii. 59 — Madame Alexan- 
der, accompanies her husband to Siberia, 
7J. 

Mouravicif, Hijipolyte, arrest of, li. 68. 

Mouravieff, Cajitain Nikitas, a leader of the 
Bussian conspiracy, ii. 59- madamc, ac- 
companies her husband to Siberia, 71. 

Mouraviefi-Apostul, Mathew', a leader of the 
revolt, ii. 67— arrested, 68— condemned to 
Siberia, 69. 

Mouravietr- A itostol. Serge, a leader of the re- 
volt, ii. 67— arrested, 68— condemned to 
death, 69— his execution, 71. 

Mouravieff, general, operations under, 1829, 
iii. 41— at battle ol Kaiiily, 43— at Mill!- 
Dus, 45. 

Mounllon arsenal, fire, &c., In the, vii. 367. 

Moussoul, population of, ii. 331 note. 

Mouton-Diivernet, general, ])ro8cribed in 
1815, i 93— execution of, 139— Indemnity 
to, ii. 122 note. 
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Mouzala, victory of the French at the, vii. 

• 177— reoccupied by the Arabs, 176— second 
battle of the, ib. 

Movement newspaper, a republic advocated 
by the, iv. 311. 

Mozaiiibano, jmsen^ of the Mincio by the 
fianlinians at, viii 84. 

Mozart os a composer, iv. 300. 

Muffling, baron, tlio inenioirs of, iv. 287. ^ 

‘ Mughs, irruption of the, fhiiii Burmah into 
the British territories, vi. 183. 

Mukha-Bstatt, defeat of tfie Turks at, iii. 47. 

Mukwaiipoor, defeat of the Ghoorkos at, vL 
177. 

Miilgrave, the carl of, becomes privy seal, v. 
71— lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 420 note. 

Miilhar Jiao, submission of, to the British, 
vi. 181. i 

Milller, the works of, iv. 283. 

Mullingar, language at repeal dinner at, vi. 
307. 

Muimgoni, revolt against Don Carlos by, v. 
22rt. 

Munch, M. dc, iv. 2.‘1{) note. 

Munich, ju'ices of wheat at, 1817 and 1810, ii. 
141 note— the galleries, Ac., of, iv. 221— 
society for liberty of the proas at, 3«3 — 
tumults at, on the French revolution of 
1848, viii. 149. 

Municipal administration, reform of, in Fied- 
mont, vil. 346. 

Municipal assemblies, introduction of, into 
Naples, i. 36.3. 

Municipal Guard, disbanding of the, viii. 6. 

Miini(npal institutions, csiablishment of, in 
Hiclly, i. .366. 

Municipal reform, effects of, in Ireland, iii. 
274— ainendment to address on, 1835, v. 
411— bill, the Scotch, vi. 3— the English, 
ib et set/.— its fate in the House, 7— reflec- 
tions on it, 8 et seq.—ihii Irish, 19 «f seq . — 
carried in the Coiniiioiis, 22— altered in the 
Lords, and finally rejected, ib. 

Mniiicijial system, proposed reform of the, 
in Home, vii. 339. 

Mimiciimlitics, proposed new law for the, iii. 
107 — collision between, and the govem- 
iiient oil the valuation, vii 146. 

Muiiro, Sir Thomas, rise of, vi. 182. 

Muiischengratz, nee Mnntz-Graetz. 

Munster, tlie earl of, iii. 391. 

Munster, state of the peasantry in, ii. 10?— 
famine in, 1823, 195— Catholics and Pro- 
toHtaiits 111 , id. 277 note. 

Munster, riot in, on the arrest of the Arcb- 
bisliop of Cologne, iv. 247. 

Muntz, Mr, motion by, against bank charter 
act, vi. 331. 

Muntz-Gmotz, congress of sovereigns at, iv. 


241— congress of, its objects, proceedings, 
Ac., 304— resolution of it against propa- 
garidism, 865. 

Muralt, colonel von, viii. 125. 

Murat, adventures of, after Waterloo, i. 134 
—lands in Corsica, 135— arrival, Ac., at 
Ajaccio, 186— his landing in Naples, ib.— 
failure of, at Pizzo, 137— is arrested, th.— 
condemned by a court-martial, 138— bis 
execution, 139— reflections on his death, 
Ac., ib.— organisation of the Carbonari un- 
der, 303 — pension to the widow of, v. 
865. 

Murchisqiii^ir Boderick, i. 234. 

Murcia, royalist insurrection in, ii. 244 — 
atr(N‘,ities of the mob in, v. 167— massacres 
of Carhsts in, iJ27. 

Murders, increase. oL in Ireland, 1832, v. 10 
— trequency of, in Ireland, 1838, vi. 132. 

Murillo, general, appointed captain^general 
at Madrid, ii. 234— energetic proceedings 
of, against the mob, 2.35— resigns, ib. — sup- 
pression of the tumults Ciatiscd by Riogu’s 
arrest, 2.36— energy of, against the Madrid 
rioters, 240— trial of, demanded, 242— in- 
decision of, with regard to the iiisiirrcction 
of the Guard, 247— defeats their attack ou 
Madrid, 248— deprived of his command, 
249— desertion of, to the royalists. 292. 

Murray, Blr George, becomes colonial bccrc- 
tary, iii. 828 — master-gcnural of ordnance, 
1886, V. 407 note— master-general of onl- 

. nance, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Murray, Mr J. A., lord advocate, 1835, v. 
421 note. 

Mush, the pacha of, joins the Russians, Ui. 
SS-r^biuissioD of, to the Russians, 47. 

Music; general passion for, in Gcmmny, iv. 
299— the great composers of Gennany, ib. 
et sea. 

Musselburgh, virulence of cholera in, v. B. 

Mussulmans, the, in the Turkish empire, ii. 
319 — numbers of, in European Turkey, 
324 note— number of, in Constantinople, 
336 note. 

Mustapha, vizip,r of Scodra, ii. 397.* 

Mustapha Pacha, defeat of, by Bozzaris, ii. 
.309— commences tlic siege ot Missolonghi, 
400— raises it, and retreats, ib. 

Musters, Mr, destruction of his seat, and 
death of his wife, iv. 42. 

Mutiny, appearances of, 1844, in India, vii. 
74. 

Mutton, prices of, 1824-6, iii. 251 note— fall 
in price of, 1641 to 1845, vi. 855. 

Mutnellistes, secret society of the, iv. 374. 

Mydan, defeat of the AflghaAe 43. 

Mysore, j-ioliticol orrangemeht#^!^, 1834, 
vi. 205. 


N 


Nadin, Mr, at the Feterlob meeting, ii. 
148. 

Nadir Shah, the siege of Kara by, iii. 32— the 
invasion of India liy, vi. 208— route of, 2(H). 

Naglos, M. de, iv. 239 note. 

Nagpore, treaty with raiah of, vi. 109— poli- 
tical airangeinents with, 1834, 205— the ex- 
raJah of, 207. 


Nagy Sandor, general, defeat of, vliL 271— 
execution of. 2U. 

Naiioi, reversal of Attainder of family of, iiL 

280 . , 

Nakliitchevan, cilwh "of, by the Russians, 
ii. 350— province e^ueded to Russia, iii. 13. 

Namur, terms of treaty^'of Aix-la-Chapelle 
regarding, i. 801. 
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Nanck, the founder of the Bilclis, vii. 76. 

Nankin, population of, vii. S— advance of the 
British to, 19. 

Nao-Liiig niouiitnins, the, vii. 3. 

Nantes, concealment of the Duchess de Ben) 
in, iv. 8i26— her betrayal and arrest, S27— 
imprisonment of Duchess de Berri in castle 
of, 828— propose! I railway from PaiiBiio, v. 
346— reform banquet at, 1840, viij ISl^line 
of steamers to Brazil from, 136— proposed 
railway from Paris to, 154— suspension of 
cash payiiiciits by bank of, viii. 13 — disor- 
ders at, 1848, 33. 

Naniil, captain, a leader in the chupiracy in 
the army, ii. Ill— escapes, 112. 

Nao-Nehol Singh, a Sikh chief,* vi. 241. 

Na]»ier, admiral, defeat of, the MIguelite fleet 
by, v. 180— forces undeK for the campaign 
in Syria, 272— defeat df Ibrahim Pacha by, 
277 — at boTiibardiiient of Acre, ib . — offer 
of, to Mehemet Ali, 278— measures of, in 
Ireland, 1848, vii. 801. 

Napier, Sir Charles, appointed to chief com- 
mand in Oude, vii. 63 — Ids first proceed- 
ings there, ib . — commences hostilities, 54 
—expedition against Einaunghur, ib —re- 
turns to the Indus, and freslunegotintioiis, 
56— his determination toattacktlie Ameers, 
ib . — battle of Meanee, 67 et m /. — iiajiture 
of Hyderabad, 59— reinforcements received 
by, 60— summoned by Sliere Mahommed 
to Rvirreiider, 61 — bat^ile of Hy<lcrabad, ib. 
—capture of Meerpoor and Omcrcote, ^ 7 - 
llnal defeat of Shere Mahommed, 64>*4to- 
nours coiifcrred on, t5.— his civil adroinis*' 
tration, 65— on the discontents arngngthe 
S(;poys, 74 — cliaraeter of, 79— retli^ent 
of, 97— appointed commniidor-fn-cliief in 
India, 108— on the batth* of Chilllan wallah, 
ib. note - at Wellington's funeral, 330 and 
note. 

Napier, lord, proceedings of, in, Sicily, vii. 
849 — ^proceedings of, in China, 8— his death, 
9. 

Napier, Sir W., at Wellington’s funeral, viii. 
330— his History of the Peninsular War, 
remarks on, i. 248. 

Napierville, dispersion of Canadian insur- 
gents at, vi. 102. 

Naples, lauding and failure of Murat in, i 
186 et seq . — Ins death resolved on by the* 
court, 138— reforms introduced intc^ 862, 
863— breach of the king's promise of a con- 
stitution, 862 — influence of Spain on, and 
commencement of the revolution in, 364— 
defection of the garrison of, ift.— the revo- 
lution iiiBlcfly, 365 et aeg.— rupture of ne- 
gotiatlom lictween, and Sicily, 367— sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Palermo, 
968— meeting of the parliament, 369— the 
king of, at the -Congress of Layliacli, ii. 37 
— proo^edings resolved on against the re- 
vouition in, ib.— war declared against the 
revolutionists by tlm Congress, 39— its sub- 
jugation, and return of the king, '40 — en- 
trance pf the AnstiianftJnto, 41— reaction 
ill, and harsh measures of the royalists, 43 
—treaty at the Gongfess of Vemna regard- 
ing, 259— reciprocitjf treaty with, iii. 231 
note— attempted Insurrection in, 183Q, iv. 
133 — the revolution in, Cire-ular of Metter- 
nich regarding, 231— protest by, against 


the succession of Isabella of Spain, v. Ill 
-exports tot 1846-9, vii. 287 note— ti-eaty 
with, regarding the slave trade, 138— re- 
ception of Lord Minto in, 345— publication 
of a constitution in, 1848, 349— revolution 
in Sicily, viii. 76 — the king resolves to grant 
a constitution, 77— spread of the revolu- 
tion in Blcily, 78— Neapolitan insurgents 
defeated by Swiss, t5.— king dethroned in 
Sicily, 79— contest in Messina, ib — effect 
of the counter revolution at, on the war 
in the north, 91-Wreaction in, 110— assist- 
ance from England and France to the Sici- 
lians, 124— renewal of hostilities, 125— cap- 
ture of Catania, ib. — snbmissiori of Palermo, 
and conclusion of the war, 126— interven- 
tion of, lu Rome, 128. 

Napoleon, the fall of, as the completion of 
the first drama of the Revolution, i. 1— the 
press the supporters of the desiiotisin of, 
29— discussion on bill fur the debmtion of, 
68 — reaction throughout France against, 
ill 1815, 85— convention excluding him and 
his family from the throne, 109 — and re- 
ganling the disposal of his person, 112— 
bequest by, to Caiitillon, 304— I'liaracter 
of, as revealed at St Helena. 127— reflec- 
tions on his captivity there, 128— exagger- 
ations regarding the English treatment of 
him, ib —Lamartine’s account of his exile, 
129— iiTitation between him and Sir H. 
Lowe, 1.30 — change on him before liis 
death, 131— his death, i6.— his funeral, ib. 
—sensation excited, in Europe, 132 — the 
last of the men who rale their age, ib — • 
conspiracy of Polignac, 4rc., against, iii. 
110— causes of oveitlirow of, l.’iS— the later 
disasters of, ascribed to the Bourbons, 166 
— necessity of compiestto, 167— n^*. a writer 
of military memoirs, 197— his ineiits and 
defects, i5.— his disregard of truth, 198 — 
statue of, restorod tTie Venddme column, 
iv. 146— services of CIilo]>icki under, 181 — 
his csiiibation of Antwerp, 342 — additions 
to the citadel by him, 845 — death of his 
son, 356— fortification of Paris jirojected 
by, 358 — his estimate of literary men, 379 — 
on the importance of Acre, v. 245 — his esti- 

• mate of %ypt, 262— projiosed removal of 
remains of, to Prance, 379— removal of re- 
mains of, from Bt Helena, 883— their rein- 
terment in the Chinch of the Invalules, ib. 
—political manifestations on the oci asion, 
384— intrigues of, with Zemaim Shah for 
invasion of India, vi. 210 — alliance of Per- 
sia With, 211. 

Napoleon III., see Louis Napoleon. 

Napoleonists. pnnishiiicnt of the leading, re- 
solved on, i. 92— the, vievtt of. on the con- 
spiracy of 1815, 149— feelings of, on the 
'appointinoiit of St Cyr, 2R9— ronew(Ml ac- 
tiviiies and hopes of, 1819, ii. 89— conspi- 
racy among, 1820, 112— views of, in France, 
iiL 169— in France after the fall of Charles ■ 
X., and their chances of siici'ess, iv. 83— 
their defeat, 90— discontent of, 137— ex- 
citement of, on the restoration of tlie sta- 
tue of Napoleon, 146— consiiimcy of 1832, 
813 — effect of tlie death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt on, 356— intrigues, dec., of, in 
Switzerland, v. 314— progress of, in France, 
366. 
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Na^ll dl Malvasla, capture of, by the Greeks, 

Napoli dl Romania, failure of the Groeks be- 
fore, ii. 877— relieved by the Turks, 384— 
and again, 389— capture of, by the Greeks, 
891 — removal of the legislative body to, 
and its surrender to them, 408— assassina' 
lion of Capo d’lstria at, v. 268— establish- 
ment of Augustin Capo d'l stria at, ib. 

Narisischklne, madanie, accompanies her 
husband to Siberia, iL 71. 

Narvaez, general, movements of, against Bo- 
dll, V. 203 €t aeq, 

Naselli, general, proceedings of, during the 
revolution at Palermo, 1. 300— his failure 
and flight, ib. 

Nassau, representation of, in the Diet, iv. 

■ 217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 219 note— statistics of. viii. 140 note 
— a moTiiber of the ZoUverein, iv. 242— ex- 
citement in, on the French Hevolutiou of 
1848, 149, viii. 144. 

Nassau, liberation of American slaves at, vL 
817. 

Nation newspaper, the, in Ireland, vil. 300— 
treasonable language of, viii. 814. 

National Assembly, decree convoking the, 
1848, viii. 16 — postponed, 17 — the elections 
for the, 33— its flrat meeting, 34— Laiiiar- 
tine's speech on foreign atfuirs, 36 — ap- 
pointment of executive cpinniisHion, ib . — 
division between, and the Socialists, 86— 
insurreclitm against the, 37— its dispersion 
by the mob, 38— its victory, 39 subse- 
quent iiruceedlngs, 40 — Louis Napoleon 
elected to, ib.— elections for June, 41— 
measures of, against the insurrection of 
Juno, 45— sentence on the prisoners, 49— 
continue dictatorship to Cavaignac, 51— 
restrictive mea.suros of, after revolt of Juno, 
65— election of Louis Naiioleon, and his 
address, 61— debate on Cavaignac's con- 
duct, 03— declare Louis Napoleon presi- 
dent, 66— feeling of, toward Louis Napo- 
lepn, 831— election of vice-president, 332— 
tlie flnance.s, and debate on salt duties, 
8:i3— additional duty on successions, ib.— 
laws regarding prison labour, 834— reaction 
against it, 335— proposition for its dissoli*- 
tion, 386. 

National Assembly, the German, its proceed- 
ings, viii. 173— debate on the Frankfort in- 
Burreciiun. 175— jealousy of Austria, 176 — 
proceedings on the execution of Blum, 178 
— brouch with Austria, ib.— influence of the 
clubs, 179— crown oflered to king of Fnis- j 
sin, ib. —note of Au.stria to, 180— breach 
with Prussia, 182— remove to Stuttganlt, 
4b.— violent nrocuedings there, and disso- 
lution, ib. 

National Assembly, the Greek, divisions in, 
1823, ii. 397. 

National Assembly, the Prussian, proceedings 
of, vlil. 167— not at the hall, 108— collision 
witli the crown, ib.— tliey resolve to resist, 
ib. — dissolved Jby force, 170— continued 
contest, ib. — Anally dissolved, I7l — the 
new, prooe^lngs of, 186— dissolved, %b . — 
new, and its measures, ib. 

National Association, formation of the, in 
France, iv. 145. 

National character, not dependent on Institu- 


tions, i. 83— ennses which have formed, in 
Russia, il. 20— thjs British, influence of its 
practical tendency, v. 3— constancy of, in 
Clilna, vii. 1. 

National Convention, the Chartist, vi. 81— 
1848, vii. 297. 

National debt, the French, law for reducing 
the interest of, 11. 309<-meaBures for re- 
ducing it, lU. 84—1827, 92— statistics of it, 
124— confiscation of, during the revolution, 
176— the proposed reduction of the interest 
on, 1836, V. 805 et seg.— fall of the ministry 
on the question, 307 — course taken by 
Thiers on the question, 808— increase of, 
under Louis Pliilippe, vll. 120. 

National debt, Great Britain, statistics of, 
1820, ii. 164 note— sum applied to its reduc- 
tion, 1823,.iii. 22^-4nd 1824, tb.— simplify- 
ing of the accounts, and provision for its 
permanent reduction, 1823, 223— reduction 
of, 1821 tr> 1826, 225— amount of, paid off, 
1822-25, 300 nottf — reduction of, 1826-28, 
321— amount paid olT, 1829, 869— practical 
abandonment of the sinking flind, 383 et 
809 .— increase df it to 1854, 385 note— re- 
duction of it from 1816 to 1830, ib.— state 
of, 1834, v,.78— and 1845, vL 34&-1833 and 
1852, viii. m. 

National debt, the, of India, vL 164 note— 
1857, vii. 114. 

National debt, the Russian, ii. 26, 82 notes. 

National' debt, the Spanish, 1818, I 341— 
1820, 355 note. * 

National dcfciusos, Lord Palmerston's cabinet 
minute on the, vii. 234. 

National distress, Mr Attwood's speech on, 
1888, V. 29—1842, Peel on the causes of, vi. 
28S. 

National Education, aee Education. 

National Gallery, foundation of the. 111. 225. 

National Guard, review of the, by Charles X., 
iii. 96— its dislmnding, tb.— results of this, 
tb.— re-estoblishmcnt of, by constitution of 
1830, iv. ' 99— violence of the deputations 
of, to tliG king, 105— threatening position 
of, under Lafayette, 106— disaffection of, in 
Paris, 127— demands of Lafayette on its be- 
half, tb.— he is dismissed from its com- 
mand, 128— of Lyons, review of, 306— part 
of them join the insurgents, 307— indeci- 
sion of, during the insurrectinn of 1832, 333 
— ^the artillci-y disbanded, 334— failure of 
tbo'se of Paris, ib.— of the banlicue, fidelity 
of, 335, 336— fidelity of, under Louis Phi- 
lipi>e, SS2— of Paris, refonn movement 
among, 1840, vil. 130— of Toulouse, insur- 
rection of,. 147 — demoralisation of, in 
France, 105— discontent of, 1847, 871— invi- 
dious policy of. 1848, 388— Join t)ie insur- 
gents, tb.— Hluring the revolt, 895— detec- 
tion of, trem Louis Philippe, 402— decree 
dissolving the .flank compasdea viii. 27— 

demonstration against it, 45«— during the 
revolt of March, 32— during the revolt of 
May, 16th, 37 et aeg.— during the insurrec- 
tion of June, 44— changes in. by Cavaig- 
nac, 51— dissolving of, in various parts of 
France, 842. 

National Guard, defeat and disbanding of the, 
in NapleB, viii. 7f 

National Guard, establishment of a, in Paler- 
mo, i. 867. 
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National Guard, organiaation of, in Poland, 

iv. 182. 

National Guard, appointment of, in Prussia, 
viii. 152. 

National Guard, establishment of, in Spain 
in 1820, L 352. 

National independence, nniversal passion for, 
Vi. 152~(!au8eH of it, ib. 

National industiy, exhibition of works of, in 
Franco, ii. 79. 

National intervention, limits of the right of, 
ii. 88. 

National newspaper, circulation of, ill 118 
note—attacks of, on the Polignac ministry, 
112—prosecution of. 128— protest against 
the ordonnances signed in offlce of, 188— 
its offlce closed by government, ib. — sup- 
ports the Duke of Orleans, iv. 86— denun- 
ciations of Gasimir Perier by, 145— declara- 
tion of, for a republic, 810, 811— suppres- 
sion of, 834— tone of, 1839, v. 863— violence 
of, on the Eastern question, 387— on the 
general ])assion for reform, vii. 127— prose- 
cution of, 1841, 140-^ttblication of the al- 
leged letters of Lonii PMlippe by, ib.— reG 
peated prosecutions of, 148— on the escape 
of Louis Napoleon, 207— on the proi) 08 cd 
reform banquet, 886. 

National Political Union, formation of the, 

iv. 45— efforts of, to coerce the Peers, iv. 
50. 

National progress and independence, effects 
of free trade on, vii. 822. 

National workshops, establishment of, tft Vi- 
enna, viii. 214. 

Nationality, elements of, in Greece, ii. 355. 

. Native courts, the, in India, vL 109. 

Natural children, large proportion of, in 
the towns of France, iii. 169— political ef- 
fects of this, 170. 

Navacta, storming and massacie of, 11. 388. 

Naval forces, tlie attack of laim defences by, 

v. 357 et seq. 

Naval pensions, conversion of, 1824, iii. 223. 

Naval school, establishment of, in Turkey, 
V. 368. 


Navarino, capture of, by the Greeks, ii. 373— 
siege of, by Ibrahim Pacha, 411— capture 
of, 412— importance of, to him, 414— ar- 
rival of the Turkish fleet at, 426— the allies 
resolve on entering, 427— forces on both 
sides, 428— battle of, ib. et seg.— rojoicin^^ 
throughout Greece on, 431— sensation caus- 
ed by it over Europe, ib.— who was the i^- 
gressor at it, ib. — surrender of, by the 
Turks, iii. 63— debate in mrlisraent on, 
328— evacuation of, by the French, v. 261. 

Navarre, revolt of Mina in, L 335— insuircc- 
tioa in, 1820, 349— the members returned 
to the Cortes of 1820, 353— reception of 
the decree against the priests in, 857— in- 
Buneetlon in, against the Cortes, ii. 234— 
di^urbanoes in, 288— royalist insurrection 
in, iSBU-the civil war in, 242— successes of 
the royalUts in, £44— renewed insurrection 
in, 245— support of Don Carlos in, v. 138— 
cruelties of the Chrlstinos in, 149. 

Navarro, Philippe, a leader in the Cortes of 
1820, i. 855. 

Navies, the continental, detalle of, vii. 236 
note. 

Navigation laws, the, effects of the repeal of, 


on ahliqiing, i. 16 note— Brongham on, 171 
—history of. lil. 227— retaliatory measuras 
of other nations, 228— modified by Mr Wal- 
lace’s five acts, ib.— remote cause of repeal 
of, 298— temporary suspension of, during 
tlie famine, vii. 243^debate on, 1847, 267 
—cry for repeal of, viii. 288— debates on it, 
ib. a seq.— tlie repeal carried, 291— its re- 
sults, ib. et aeq. 

Naviration packets, companies for, 1825, iii 
253 note. 

Navy, the British, present state of, i. 15— re- 
duction in, OD the peace, 48—1818, 179— 
motion for reduction of, iii. 380— debates 
on the estiiiMteB, 1880, 381— reductions in, 
1832, V. 6— and 1888, 31— reduced state of, 
in 1841, 282— weakness of, 1836, vi. 29— 
and 1840, 137— comx>ared with population, 
4rc., 1792 and 1888, 138 note— flomng in, 
vii. 233— compared with those or Franco 
and Russia, 1846, 234-1847-48, 860—1849, 
Ac., viii. 300—1850, 320. 

Navy, the Chinese, vii. 2. 

Navy, the Egyptian, its organisation, Ac , 
under Mehemet All. v. 248. 

Navy, the French, 1826, iii.. 92 —and Eng- 
iSh, 1840, v. 271 — increase of, on the 
Eastern crisis, vi. 887—1848, viii. 384. 

Navy, the Russian, recruiting, organisation, 
Ac., of the, ii. 24. 

Navy, the Spanish, its fonner importance 
and present state, i. 319— state of, 1818, 
841. 

Navy, the Turkish, ii. 836. 

Navy 5 per cents, the reduction of the, ii. 
205. 

Navy Island, occupation of, by tlie American 
sympathisors, vi. 94— evacuated, 95. 

Nawing Tliuring, Dumiese commander, de- 
fbat of, vi. 191. 

Necker, M. de, father of Madame do Btael, 
iii. 185. 

Negri, count, Carlist expedition under, v. 
225. 

Negrier, general, operations under, in Alge- 
ria, vii. 180— death of, viii. 48, 49. 

Negroes, the, sketch of early settlement of, 
in the West Indies, v. 89— It was caused 
by necessity, tb.— ultimate beiicfits of it to 
them, 40 — it brought, them to civilisation, ib. 
—advantages of fixing them on particular 
estates, ib.— influence of the abolition of 
the slave trade in effecting this, 41— their 
generally prosperous condition, 42— insur- 
rection of, in Jamaica, 1831, 44 — ruiiion.s 
effects of emancipation to, 52— discontent 
of, under the ax>prenticeship system, vi. 
109— abolition of it, 110- difficulties Itom 
their indisposition to work, 112— dislike of, 
to continuous labour, ib. 113— i)rop 08 ed re- 
laxation of laws for. importation of, vii. 223 
-effect of the cestiictions, ih. 

Negro emancipation, a result of the changee 
of 1830 in England, i. 5— remote cause of, 
iii. 293— scheme of gradual, and its advan- 
tages, V. 42— It was rejected by the plant- 
ers, 43— feeling in favour of immediate, 45— 
arguments for it in parliament, 46 et aeq . — 
fatal effects of, on the West Indies, 51 — its 
ruinous effects on the negroes, 52— effects 
of, in stimulating production in the slave 
states, 53— and on the foreign slave trade. 
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Negro emancipation, continued. 

54— reflections on it and its experienced 
results, ib . — the true causes of its failure, 
i5.— fatal results of, vl. 112— effects of, on 
liroduction of sugar in the West Indies, 
827, vii. 223— colonial discontent caused 
by, viii. 309. 

Negro slavery, motion and debate on, 1830, 
iii. 892— commeucenient of the ogliatiuii 
on, ib. 

Ncjjroimnt, the Turks shut up in, ii. 398— re- 
lieve, i6.— relieved by the Turks, 404. 

Nelson, the attack of, on Goj>eiihagen, ns an 
illustration of naval attack on land de- 
fences, V. 358. f 

Nelson, Wolfred, a leader of the Canadian 
iiiMurgoiits, capture of, vi. 91 —sentence on, 
08— again heads the insurgents, 101. 

Ncinonrs, duku do, designs of the Spanish 
liberals regarding, iv. 109— a candidate for 
crown of Uelgium, 129— it offered to him 
and refused, 130— at the explosion of the 
infernal inachino, v. 297 — reception of, at 
Berlin and Vienna, 312— in Algeria, 333— 
at siege of Constantine, 340, 841— marriage 
of, to the ]>finR»ss of Saxe-Coburg, 375— 
settlemimt on him refused by the Depu- 
ties, 370— amnesty on his inan-iage, 377— 
attempted iis.sassi nation of, vii, 148— named 
by the Due d'Orleans regent, 150— at Ml- 
Iiaiiah, 179— the Prince de Joinville's letter 
to, 302— orders the withdrawal of the 
troops. dll ring the insurrection of 1848, 393 
—measures of, for the escape of the royal 
family, 397 — accompanies the Dnehasse 
d’Orleans to the Deputies, ib . — escape of, 
401. 

Nemruud, operations of Ibrahim Pacha at, v. 
248. 

Ni‘u Castron, capture of, by the Turks, il. 
413. 

Nepanl, the war with, see Ghoorkas. 

Nervaux, M., Cesar de, i. 125. 

Nesselrode, count, demands the disbanding 
of the army of the Loire, i. 96— at Aix-la- 
Cliapelle, 299— at the Congress of Tropimu, 
il. 30— ilcclaration of, against the revolt 
in Moldavia, 304 — convention regarding 
Greece arranged by, 422— proclamation to 
the Wullachiaiis, &«., by, iii. 18— at the 
Congress of Muntz-Gmetz, iv. 364. 

Netherlands, Kingdom of the, effects of the 
alliance of France and Kiiglaud on the, i. 4 
—contributions from France to, 109 note- 
treaty with, for abolishing the slave trade, 
182— arrangements of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle regarding the fortresses of, .301— 
iiieasuroB in retaliation for the navigation 
laws by, iii. 230— reciprocity treaty witli, 
231 note — the royal speebh on tlie revolt in 
the, 399— Kingdom of, prosperity enjoj^ed 
by, iv. 119-rits flnal dislocation, 129, ISO— 
settlument of, proposed by the five pow- 
ers, 155— votes of, in the Germanic Diet, 
217 note.— Belgium and Holland. 

NeufchAtel, decision of, on the Sunderbnnd, 
vii. 354— measures of, to prevent introduc- 
tion of supplies from France, 355— neuter 
in the contest between the Radicals and 
Sunderbund, 358. 

Neuilly, the Duke of Orleans at, during the 
revidution of 1830, iv. 84, 80— deputation 
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to him there, and interview between Thiers 
and the duebeas, 87— sacking of chateau 
of, IMS, viii. 8. 

Neukirchen, railway between, and Wicner- 
Neustadt, iv. 251. 

Neumayer, general, viii. 346. 

Neuville, Hyde de, ambassador to Portugal, 

V. 89.— iSee Hyde de Neuyille. 

Neva, bridge over the, iL 32— danger from, 
at St Petersburg,. 48. 

New Grenada, British exports to, ii. 305 
note — recip^city treaty with, iii. 231 
note. 

New 'Hampshire, statistics of banks in, vi. 

• 49 note. 

New Jersey, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 
note— majority against Van Biiren in, 59. < 

New Navarino, capture of, by the Turks, ii. 
413. 

New Orleans, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 58. 

New Providence, liberation of American 
slaves at, vL 317. 

New South Wales, preponderance of convicts 
In, vi. 122— sales of lands in, 124. 

Hew York, imifligration into, i. 36 note- 
statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note— petition 
from, in favour of the banks, 55— increase 
of banks in 1837, 56— the crash of 1837 in, 
58— petition from merchants of, and its re- 
jection, 69— defeat of Van Biiren in, f5.— 
miles of railway in, vii. 200 note— line of 
steamers from Havre to, 130. 

New Zcalafid, colonisation of i. 5— first set- 
tlement of British colonists in, vi. 125. 

Newcastle, the duke of, destruction of his 
seat at Nottingham, iv 42. 

Newcastle, reform meetings at, iv. 41, 50— ^ 
first appearance of cholera at, v. 5— elec- 
tion mr 1885 in, 409— suppression of char- 
tist meeting at, vL 82— failure of banks in, 
1847, vii. SIJ7. 

Newhaven, landing of Louis Philippe at, vii. 
402. 

Newport, Bir Jolm, aincndinent of, on the 
corn bill, iii. 320. 

Newport, disfranchised, iv. 20 note— the 
Chartist rising at, vi. 83— its defeat, ib. 

Newry, iucreose of, since the Union, v. 62 
note. 

Newspapers, law regarding the, in Franco, ii. 
80— the ledding, of Pans, and parties sup- 
poiting them, 1819, 82 — numberK of, in 
1782, 1790, and 1821, 197 note— joint-stock 
companies for, 1825, iii. 253 note— proposed 
reduction of duties on, iv. 15 note- arbi- 
trary suppressions of, in Germany, 239— 
proseoationa of, under Louis Philippe, 340 

. -reduction of stamp on, vi. 28— suppres- 
sions of, 1848, viii. 66. 

Newspaper press,' rise and influence of the, 
in inland, I 4^69— its generally popular 
character, {det-H^emeral character of it, 
270— refleCtloiM on it, 4b.— tons, 4bc., of 
the. In France in 1817, ^190— influence of 
the, in France, Bl. 117— circtilatkuof; US 
note— of Paris, tone of the, '1889, v. 863— 
in the United States, war of, against the 
banks, vi. 52. 

Newspaper writers, diffbrent dass of, in 
Franco and England, iii. 211.^ 

Newton, distbuichiasd, tv. flO note. 

Newtonharr}', tithe conflict at, 1831, Iv. 48. 
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Ney, marshii], the arrest and trial of, ordered, 
i. 93— the treason of, 120— his departure 
from Paris, and arrest at Bossonls, ib.—hia 
trial, 127— his defence and condemnation, 
fb.— the capitulation of ^aris appealed to 
on behalf of, 128— is found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, 129— his death detennined 
on by the king, ib.— his execution, 130— 
reflections on it, ib.— andion Wellington’s 
connection with it, 131— reflections on the 
death of, 122— indemnity to, ii. 122 note — 
the evidence of Bourmont against, iii. Hi. 

Ney, madumo, and the Duke of Wellington, 
1. 131. 

Nezib, battle of, y. 266. 

Nnigam, destruction of the Caroline at, vi. 94. 

Nicholas, the emperor, ukase in favour of the 
sei-fs by, ii. 15— on the tendency of Russia 
toward Constantinople, 18— on the ofTect 
of the distances in Russia, 21— efforts of, 
for reducing the public expenditure, 25 
note — measures of, to cheek government 
frauds, 27— gains of Russia under, 29 note 
— marriage of, to the Princess Charlotte 
of Prussia, 31 — olrcumstances attending 
his succession, 56 — at first refuses the 
crown, 58— at lost proclaimed emperor, 59 
— ^the conspiracy against him, ib.— designs 

• of the conspirators with regaid to, 60— the 
revolt against him, 62— lilS heroic conduct 
diiryig it, ib.— he advances against the re- 
bels, 6.3— his forces, ib.— attempts at medi- 
ation, tb.— his final victory,' 66— his gener- 
ous conduct to the privates, 66— cuminis- 
sioii of Inquiry, ib.— gencroUs conduct of, 
to the i*elatives of the convicts, 71— at the 
cxpiatoiy ceremony, 72 — reforms intro- 
duced in all departments by, 78— great 
legal reforms, ib.— coronation 74— his 

character, and parallel between him and 
Peter the Great, 75— motives of, for liis as- 
sistance to Austria in 1849, 843— views of, 
regarding Greece, 422 — rupture between 
Russia and the Mohainincdaii powers on 
his acceB.sion, iii. 1— hostilities with Persia, 
2 et negotiatious with Turkey, and 
Ill's demands, 7— convention of Ackerman, 
8— reforms introduced into Russia, 9— pre- 
parations for war with Turkey, 13— begins 
the campaign against Turkey, 1828, 17— 
designs of, 22 — measures of, at Odessa, 
for prosecution of the war, 23 — takes 
the com maud before Yama, 25— surren- 
der of Varna, 28 — sails for Odessa, and 
narrow escape of, 29— creates Faskewitch 
a field • marshal, 49 — views of, regard- 
ing Greece, 66— reception of ambassador 
fl*om Louis Philippe by, Iv. 101— unsuc- 
{iessfiil negotiations of the Poles with, ISS 
—proclamation and preparations ofyagainst 
Poland, 186— nedeets aU efforts at accom- 
modation, lflB-4onna^ dethroned by the 
POliali Diet, 189— cruutiea of, in Poland 
, after tbft^ar, and hit conduct during the 
cholera, 218— meeting of^ith theBmperor 

V praneln and Frederick william at Muns- 
chengratz, and measures resolved on, 241 
—connection between, and the King of 
Frussia,^JHi9— 4t the Congress of Muntz- 
Oraetz, 8W— interference of, between Tur- 
key and Egypt, v. 252 et seg. — reception of 
Lnd Durham by, Ac., 254— the presidency 


of Greece conferqed on bis secretary, 258—' 
declaration of, regtirding Egypt, 262— visit 
of, to England, vi. 334— its political objects, 
ih. — investments of, in Biitish funds, viL 
276— purchases of, in Fioiich funds, 1846, 
864— pi-oposals of, regarding seltleinent of 
Germany, vili. 189— part taken by, in Schles- 
wig question. 192 — resolves on assisting 
Austria against Hungary, 258— proclama- 
tion to his troo]>s after the close of the 
Hungarian war, 2S2. 

Niclioll, Dr, judge -advocate, 1841, vi. 280 
note. 

Nicholl, Mr, on the Scotch poor-law, vi. 351 
note. 

Nicholls, Mr, his report on the Irish poor, 
vi. 26— on the state of Ireland during the 
famine, viL 241. 

NicoIIs General Sir Jasper, at the assault of 
Bhurtpore, vi. 199— vii. 22— urges abandon- 
ing Afi'ghanistan, 23— succeeded by Gough, 

. 69. 

Nic.olson, captain, defeat of Ghazees by, vi. 
234— in- the Punjab, vii. 82. 

Nicopolis, capture of Turkish flotilla near, 
iii. 50. 

Nicosia, massacre of the Greeks in, ii. 308. 

Nicti, population of, ii. 331 note. 

Niebuhr, the works of, iv. 282. 

Niedzwiadka, mtiHsacre at, vii. 201. 

Niemccwicz, Julian, a member of the provi- 
sional government of Poland, iv. 179. 

Biemen, defeat of the Russians on the, iv. 
206. 

Nleuiiort, terms of treaty pf Aix la-Chapello 
regarding, i. 801. 

Niketas, at the battle of Valtezza, ii. 373— 
defeats of Chourcliid Pm;ba by, 390— defeat 
pf the Turks at Aglon Oros by, S91— cleleat 
oT the Turks at Acrata by, 396— at the bat- 
tle of Mount Helicon, 398— Juins Colocotroni 
against the legislative, 402— takes part with 
the Sciiato against Colocotroni, 403— com- 
iqands the garrisou of Missolonghi, 415. 

Nimino, Mr, on the condition of the Irish 
poor, iii. 260. 

Ningpo, Btorriiing of, by the British, vii. 16 
— defeats of the Chinese round, ih. — open- 
ing of, 20. 

Nismes, royalist atrocities at, i. 100, 101— de- 
pressed state of the workmen of, 1831, iv. 
303— disorders at, 1848, vili. S3. 

Nizam Djedib, the, in Turkey, iii. 4. 

NuHilles, the duke de, takes tlio oaths to 
Louis Philippe, iv 99. 

Nobility, the. degraded state of, in Spain, i. 
326 — decree reviving the privileges of, in 
Spain, S35 — civilisation confined to, in 
Russia, ii. 21- effects of the destruction of, 
in France, Iii. 168— its eflec^ on the daily 
press, 211 — the first French Revolution 
directed against, iv. 80— influence of the 
revolution on, in France, 168— -the feudal, 
their jealousy of the boroughs, 237— effects 
of their heading tlie English movement, v. 
8— contrast between conduct of, in France 
and England, 46. — rcTirosentation of, in 
Germany, viii. 142— privileges of, in Hun- 
gary, 143— Hungarian, surrender of their 
privileges by, 2u7. 

Nobles, the caste of, in Russia, ii. 13— in the 
States-general of Prussia, iv. 255 and note 
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Nobles. eont/i/Miid. 

the Polish, JeAloaST of Bussia of, yli. 196— 
regulations regarding, In Prussian Poland, 
107~and in Galllcia, i6. — insurrection of, 
in Gallicia, 200. 

Nogueras, murder of the mother of Cabrera 
by, y. 108— operations a^nst Don Carlos, 
216. 

Nomad races of Northern AfHca, the, v. 828 
—tribes, transference of, fiom Turkey to 
Russia, ii. 338. 

Nomination boroughs, Catholic emancipation 
the result of the, iii. 857— the svstem of, 
866— outcry against, iv. 3— alleged value of, 
25— uiiivemal hostility against, 64— this in- 
creased by the talent admitted by them, 

ih. — error of the Conservatives in defend- 
ing, 67 — practical representation of the 
colonies, ac., by, 70— as a means of ad- 
mitting talent to the House, 73— import- 
ance of, to the producers, vi 382. 

Non-intervention, tlie due limits of, ii. 38— 
principle of, os practised by Wellington to- 
ward Portugal, ill. 872. 

Non-residence, influence of, in Ireland, v. 
26. 

Noor Mahomined, one of the Ameers of 
Bcinde, vil. 52. 

Noor, prince de, defeated by the Danes, viii. 
161. 

Norbury, lord, murder of, in Ireland, %i. 
132. 

Norfolk, duke of, bill for removing the dis-, 
abilities of the, iii. 279 — at Wellington’s 
funeral, viii. 8^. 

Norfolk, additional members for, iv. 21 note. 
Normal schools, establishment of, in France, 
vil 123— establishment of, in Tuscany, .S41. 
Normanby, lord, motion by, on the p<ist-oHlce, 

ii. 204— administration of, in Ireland; vL 
86 — his resignation, 87 — liborntion of the 
Glasgow cotton-spinners by, 76— wholesale 
libcrutioii of oflendera in Ireland by, 134 — 
ambassador to France, vil 216— on the 
state of Franco, 1848, viii. 6— coiiiiriunica- 
tions wltli Lamartine on free trade, 11 — 
Lamartine’s intimacy with, 22, 25 — efforts 
of, to prevent the expulsion of English 
workmen, 32 — endeavours to dissiuide La- 
martine from the coalition with Ledru-Rol- 
lin, 86 

Normandy, progress of Louis Philippe 
through, iv. 146— journey and receptiOD 
of Louis Philippe iu, 1832, 361. 

North, Mr, picture of the state of Ireland by, 
iii. 277— arguments of, against the Catholic 
Association, 281. 

North, douger to India lh>m the, vi. 208. 
Nuitli America, extension of the Russian 
■ empire in, ii. 46— act regarding the trade 
with, iii. 22S— proposed union of the Brit- 
ish provinces in, vi. 96. 

North American c.olonies, system of gpvem- 
ment which caused the loss of the, I 818— 
great change in institutions of, siuce the 
rebellion in Canada, vl 104. 

North British Review, the, i. 236. 

North Carolina, statistics of banks in, vL 49 
note. 

North Midland Railway, parliamentary ex- 
penses of, vl 838 note. 

North Shields, ravages of cholera in,*v, 6. 


North-West Bank, the, In India, vl. 171 note. 
Northallerton, partially disthmehised, iv. 21 
note. 

Northamptonshire, additional members for, 
iv. 21 note— defeat of ministerial candidate 
in, 1836, vi. 18. 

Northern and Eastern Railway, parliament- 
ary expenses of, vi. 838 note. 

Northern Germany, protective system of, ill. 
286— tlie secret societies in, iv. 235— reci- 
procity treaty between Holland and, 248— 
vast system of railways in, 260— agitation 
I for religious toleration in, 1846, 264— re- 
strictive system of, vl 145. 

Northern powers, the, acquiescence of, in the 
settlement of Belgium by France and Eng- 
land, iv. 154— reftise to accede to the con- 
vention regarding Antwerp, 343. 
Northumberland, tne duke of, at the corona- 
tion of Charles X., iii. 86— appointed lord- 
lioutcnant of Ireland, 342— first lord of Ad- 
miralty, 1852, viii. 322 note. 
Northumberland, additional members foY, tv. 
21 note— preparations of the reformers in, 
1831, 84— demt of Lord Howick in, 1841, 
vi. 148. 

Norton, Mrs, the novels and poems of, I 
254. 

Norway, prices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819,* 

ii. 141 note-^ciprocity treaty with, iii. 
231 note— shipping employed in trade witli, 
234— exports to, 1840*9. 236 note. 

Norwich, riots in, 1826, iH 287— state of cor- 
poration of, vi. 5. 

Notani, Fanum, president of the Legislative 
Council of Greece, il. 409. 

Notes, small, debate on the bill for suppress- 
ing, iii. 288— arguments for it, ib. et teq.— 
and against it, 291— bill carried, 292— its 
effects, 293 et seq. 

Noton, captain, defeat and death of, vi. 186. 
Nfitre Dame, capture of, by the insuTgents, 

iii. llx— attack by the mob on, 1881, iv. 100 
—the conspiracy of, in Paris, 313. 

Nott, general, left in command of Candahar, 
vl 238— efforts of, to suppress pillage, Ac , 
240 — his apprehensions, 241 — reocenpies 
Khelat, 245— character, Ac., of, ih.— vli. 22 
—defeat of the insurgents by, vi. 246— 
measures ofy at Candahar, 255— resolute 
conduct of, at Candahar, 266— position and 
measures of, in Candahar, vil 31— com- 
mencement of the revolt, ih— battle of the 
Urghundanb, ib, — difficulties of his situa- 
tion, Bfi— measures for security of Candahar, 
i6.— «ttaok cm it, th.— reinforcements pre- 
pared, Afir-decUnes oo-operatioD with Eng- 
land, 34-*ordeni to retiiu sentto, 86-^urges 
sdvaBCe to Cabul 86— Joined by England, 
88— improve cemdition of his troops, th.— 
operations of, against Ghnmee, 42— check 
of his advanora guard, fb.— hla victory, ib. 
—captures Ghnxnee. 48— removal of gates 
of fiomnauth, fb.— his march to Cabul, ib. 
Nottingham, insurrectionaiy movement on, 
L 165— Intended rlting At. 166— reform riots 
at, and destruction of the osatle, iv. 42— 
pauperism in, 1889. vl. 72. 
Nottinghamshire, additioDslmembOn for, Iv. 
21 note. 

Nouveau Journal de Farig, proBeontion of 
the, UL 123. 
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Nova Scotia, nnapproptlated lands in, vL 124. 

Novara, retreat of the Sardinians to, vilL 116 
—battle of, 117. 

Novamia, revolutionary tumult in, i. 870. 

Novelists, the new British school of, L 240— 
German, cliaracteiistica of, 288— the philo- 
sophical, ib. 

Novels, modem French, pernicious chancter 
of, iU. 181. 

Noverras, one of Napoleon's attendants at St 
Helena, ii. *120. 

Novgorod, the ancient republic of, ii. 20— 
revolt in, 1824, and its suppression, 60. 

Nubia, assigned by treaty to Meheiuet AH, 
V. 279, 396. 

Nugent, lord, on the general distress at the 
peace, i. 48 note. 

Nngont, general, dismissed ftom command at 
Naples, I 365— movements of, 1848, viii. 86 
-forces under, 89— his character and move- 


ments, i6.— captures Udine, and advances 
to Bacile, 90— passage of the Piave, i6.— re- 
revolt at Brescia, 
121— forces under, 241— captures Esseck, 
248— driven towaid Servia, 269. 

Numbers, > danger of representation being 
based on, L 35, vi. 9— representation l^od 
on, in France, ii. 126. 

Numidian horsemen, the, ▼. 331. 

Nuneaton, riots at, 1829, lii. 374. 

Nu fiez, royalist insurrection under, ii. 245. 

Nunneries, law regarding, in France, iii. 84. 

Nunziantc, general, reception of Murat by. L 
138— martial, viii. 130. 

Nuremberg, democratic excitement in, 1831, 
iv. 135 — society for liberty of the press 
at, 363. , 

Nussur Khan, ameer of I^derabad, vit 53. 

Nymph, capture of the Cleopatra by the, L 
74 note. 


0 


Oases of the desert, the, vii. 168. 

Oastler, Mr, viL 270— a leader of the Chart- 
ists, vi. 81. 

Oats, produce of, in France, iii. 173 note — 
prices of, 1824-5, 251 note — failure ot, in 
Great Britain, 1826, SOS — measures against 
it, 306, 807— proposed new duties on, 1827, 
819— average price of, for forty-four years, 
1827, S20— fall of prices of, 1782-1837, vl. 
70 note— proposed sliding scale of duties 
on, vi. 201— export of, fiom Ireland, 1845 
to 1840, 383 note. 

Obolonsky, prince, a leader of the Russian 
conspiracy, ii. 69, 61— attack on Milarado- 
witch by, 04. 

• O’Brien, Smith, attends O'Connell on his 
trial, vi. 808— opiioscs Lord Okorgo Ben- 
tinck's railway schoine, vii. 2.59— warrant 
for arrest of, SOI — his defeat, capture, 
and trio], ib. et seo.— Lamartine’s answer 
to, 1848, viii. 21. 

Obrok, the, in Russia, li. 14. 

Ocana, general, defeat of, v. 172. 

Ochandiano, overthrow of the Navorrese in- 
surgeuts at, ii. 234. 

Ochoa, a Garlist leader, execution of, v. 280. 

Ochsenbein, colonel, heads the Free Bands in 
tlie attack on Lucerne, vll. 353— becomes 
president of th9 Diet, 854— communica- 
tions from British government to, 866. 

Ochterlony, genera], afterwards Sir David, vi. 

174— forces -under, against 'the Ohoorkas, 

175- 4Uiioesaeaof, agamst them, 176 tt aeq. 
proceedings of;at Bhurtpofe,aiid bis death, 


O’Connell, Dahlel, account of the Irish peas- 
anl^ by, Hi. defence of, by Mac^- 
tosh, &c., 288«^ase made of the fortg-shil- 
liug freeholders by, 835— his election for 
Clare, 836— effhot p^uced by' i6.— ad- 

dress of, agaii^ iiMurrection, 838— increas- 
ed violence of, 842— acquiesces in the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders, 864— claims his seat before the 
pusing of the bill, 46. —his re-election for 
Chue, and attacks on Wellington and Peel, 
i6.— hia violent language and ingratitude, 


854— chhracter of {!).— his inconsistencies, 
and the explanation of them, 856 — his good 
qualities, t6.— coinmcncos agitation for re- 
peal of the Union, 374 — motion by, on re- 
form, 1830, SS7— agitatiun by, during the 
elections of 1830, 394— his refusal of Har- 
dinge’s challenge, ib. note — violent lan- 
guage and proceedings of, 1830, iv. 12— 
prosecution of, and his escape, 13— efforts 
of, to reinstate tlie forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, 56— supremacy of, in Ireland, secured 
by the reform bill, v. 1— opposition of, to 
the government tithe scheme, 0— increased 
agitation of, ih . — ^vote of, on the address, 14 
— aiguments of, against the coercion act, 10 
et 86^.— speech of, on the Irish church bill, 
24 — .iuiiction of, with the English Radi- 
cals, 57 — motion by, flg.iinst Baron Smith, 
i6.— aliments of, in favour of repeal, 68— 
opposition of, to the tithe bill, 6S— secret 
negotiation of Lyttlotoir with, 69— motion 
by, on Irish tithe bill, and its acceptance 
by government, 72— increased agitation in 
Ireland, 79— his lettora to Lord Duiican- 
non, and deiiuiiclations of the Whigs, ib . — 
demanded as counsel by the French pri- 
soners for treason, 292— violence of, dur- 
iqg the elections of 1835, 410— crusade of, 
against the Lonls, vi. 13— reception of, by 
the lord-lieutenant at Dublin, 13 — speech 
of, against the Lords, 23— renewed agita- 
tion against tithes, 24— revives the Catho- 
lic Association, 25 — resistance of, to an 
Irish poor-law, 26— on the Irish poor-law 
bill, 33 — speech of, on Irish destitution, 
84— opposes thq poor-law bill, 35— depend- 
ence of the Canadian habitous on, 89— alli- 
ance of the ministry with, 133— measures 
of the minlstiy to conciliate, 141— thrown 
out for Dublin, 1841, 148 — sunports the 
Melbourne ministry on the address, 1841, 
149— declaration of, against tlie Whi^ and 
for repeal, S04— Ills motives in supporting 
the temperance movement^, commeuco- 

ment of the repeal agitation, 806 — the 
monster meetings, 306— his arrest, 308 — 
trial and conviction, t6. — reversal of the 
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O'Connell, Daniel, eentinved. 
sentence, 300— effects of this decision, ib.— 
his subsequent career and deaili, ib.— op- 
oses the ten hours amendment to factory 
ill, 313— argunientsof, against Irish coer- 
cion bill. 376— conduct of, tn supporting 
free trade, 383— on the admisa^n of slave- 
grown su^rs, vii. 2*15. 

O'Connell, the younger, opposes Lord George 
ncntiuck'B railway scheme, vii. 256. 

O'Connor Don, the, opiioses Lord George 
Bcntinck's railway scheme, vii. 256. 

O’Copnor, Fenrgus, heads the Chartists, vi. 
61— on the 10th April 1848, vii. 298. 

O'Connor, Rev. N., on tlio state of Ireland, 
1883, v. 18. 

Octroi, rc-ostablishment of the, in Prance, 
viii. 65— abolition of the, in Delgiiiin, 147. 

O'Daly, general, elected to the Cortes of 
1820, i. 353. 

Odell, defeats of the Canadian insurgents at, 
vl. 102. 

Odo.ssa, Richelieu the ^originator of, i 106— 
popiihitiun nf, ii. 11 note— visit of Alex- 
ander to, 1818, 33— iniiiortntioii, &c., of 
wheat into Prance from, 121 and note- 
CoiiHlaiitiiioide sujipliod with grain from, 
827— emluirkation of Russian succours for 
Turkey at, v. 254— prices of groin at, viii. 
204. • 

Odler, M., iii, 140 note. 

O’Donnell, general Alexander, i. 349. 

O’Donnell, general, we Ahishal. 

O'Donnell, general, ap])oiiited to command 
against Cabrera, v. 220. 

O'Donnell, general, and his brother executed 
by the Cartists, v. 167. 

O’Donnell, colonel, murdered at Barcelona, 
v. 105. 

O’Donnell, colonel Leopold, death of, v. 154. 

O'DonneA], colonel, on the state of Irelaud, 
1846. vi. 381 note. 

O’Donnell, nn Irish leader, trial of, vii. 302, 

O'Donoghu, general, defeat of the royalist 
insnigents by, ii. 249. 

O’ Doyle, general, v. 166 — taken prisoner, 
167. 

Odysseus, nccoimt of Turkish oppression by, 

* ii. 325— victory of, at Tlieriiiopylw, 373— 
opcrntioiis nndor, in Macedonia, 388 — re- 
peated defeats of Chourchid Pacha b)’, 300 
—holds the Pass Of Thennopylsp, 80^Bt 
the battle of Mount Helition, ib.— givA in 
bis adhesion to tlic seuate, 403 — siege of 
Carysto, &c., by, 404— reinforces Hydra, 
406— tr<!ason and death of, 410, 411. ' 

Oohlenschlager, the works of, Iv. 274— the 
autobiography of, 2S8. 

Ofiilin, count, becomes premier, v, 21S. 

Ott'eiilMrg, rovolutionaiV outbreak at,'‘4Ui. 
183. 

Otneers, aged, importance of retiring 
ances to, vi. 271— the Praneh, peeuliar 
character, 4re., of, iii. 163— the Russian, 
character of, il. 24— liberal views adopted 
by them iu France, ftc , 30. 

OlHcials, venality ana oppression of, in Tur- 
key, ii. 327. 

Oginski, priiio^ insurrection under, in Lithu- 
ania, iv. 206. 

Oglio, retreat of tlie Sardinians across the, 
viii. 104. 


O’Gorman, Mr, on the position of England, 
1825, iii. 2S5 note. 

Ohio, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 note— in- 
crease of bonks in, 1837, 66— miles of rail- 
way in, viL 200 note. 

Okehampton, disfcaachised, iv. 20 note. 

Old Castile, disturbences in, ii. 238. 

Old Sarum, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Oldenburg, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 
note— repreebntation of, }n the Diet, iv. 
217 note— population and military contin- 
gent, 210 note— statistics of, yiil 130 note. 

Oh Viera, M. d’, v. 117. 

Olmutz, railway between Preran and, iv. 251 
— the convention at, viii. 100— settlement 
of the Schleswig question at it, 196. 

O’Loghlin, Mr, solicitor-general for Ireland, 
1835. V. 421 note— Irish corporation rcfpim 
bill introduced by, vi. 19. 

Olympus, scenery of, ii. 354. 

O’Malley, Father, motion of, for Irish poor- 
law, vi. 26. 

O'Meara, Dr, at St Helena, ii. 129— and the 
St Helena memoirs, ill- 197. 

Omercote, capture ^f, by tlie British, vii. 63. 

Omer Vrione, retreat of, from Attica, ii. 374 
—recapture of Arta by, 376— defeats^ of, 
by the Souliotes, 384— defeat of MavroVon- 
diito by, 388— siege of Missolonghi by, his 
defeat and * disastrous retreat, .390 — co-’ 
operates In siege of Missolonghi, 400 — 
plans of, for campaign of 1824, 404— opera- 
tions under, 1824, 408— forces under, for 
relief of Varna. Iii. 26— victory of, 27— but 
is unable to raise tbftaiege, ib. 

Onate, count, ii 249. 

Onate, repulse of tlie Christinos at, v. 161. 

O’Neil, Miss, as an actress, i. 264. 

Oosbegs, flight of Dost Mnhoinmed to the, 
vi. 236— defeat of the British by, 242— de- 
feated at the Bamiaii, 243. * 

Opera, licntioiisncss of the, at Paris, iv. .354 
— distribution of gratuitous tickets to the, 
in Paris, viii. 6. 

Opium, the taxes on, in India, vi. 163— ex- 
port of, from India Ibo China, 165— the gov- 
ernment monopoly of, in India, and re- 
venue fttim it^ id.— expoi'ts of, 1817 to 
1889, 196 notch-jnereass of smuggling of, 
inioOhtna, and disputios caused by it, vii. 
9— seizpre of it by t^e Chinese, 10. 

Opium trade, silenob of the treaty regarding 
the, yil. 20. 

Oportdf influence of Eijylap4'ln, i. 330— re- 

' volutidnary movemiMit at^.lfl20, 360— Junc- 
tion of the Junta fki^!«di^that at Lisbon, 
46.— Junta of, extrsiDo mimies advocated 

S ri flfll— ^supports Dnu’^Teim^ v. 113— 
imblite feeling in, ^iTiis^proceedinga at, 
on Ms usuipation^'-W'-^md in thyour of 
fion Pedro, itO «ir seg-HEIneKBl azpMition 
firom, 120— l^kaded, , 121— captured 

byetlio Ml«(cmW IfljMiindiiig of Don 
Pedro at, lj8|;iiooinbats' aiotindr 129— re- 
pulse of we Im^ttes fbom* 181. 

Onia* generals by the CarUBtB,T. 179 

— inoveitionU of, against 

Don Cailos, 215— dofeat8liam,91fl^--^nibat 
with Cabrera, 225— deCbi^wbre Hondla, 
226. «• ' . 

Oran, province of, vii.. 189— operatlom In, 
1836, 1837, v. 333— state of affldrs in, 1887» 
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Oran, province of, eoiOinwd. 

838— terms of treaty of La Taltaa regarding, 
SitO. * 

Orange, the prince of, ill. 14— vote of thanks 
by parliament to, i. 70— marriage of, to tlie 
Bister of Alexander, U. 81— negtitlalicms of, 
with the insurgents, iv. 118— successes of, 
against the Belgians, 158— his retreat on 
the Intervention of the French, 164. 

Orange lodges, origin and objects of, in Ire- 
land, iii. 271— powerlessntNiis of the law 
against, 1828, 275— proceedings In parlia- 
ment regarding, 1836, vi. 11. 

Orange processions, &c., discourag^ent of, 
by Lord Wellesley, ii. 194. 

Orangemen, the, the Catliolic Association 
directed against, iii. 278 — defensive associa- 
tion of, 837— increased virulence’ of, after 
emancipation, 360 — conflicts of, vritli the 
Catholics, 1829, 875. 

Orbnizeta, capture of, by tbe Carllsts, v. 
iril. 

Orchard, colonel, at the assault of Ohuzneo, 
vi. 235. 

Orclitti-d, an Irish leader, trial of, vii, 802. 

Orders in Council regarding slaveiy, tlie, v. 
44— resistance of the colonists to them, 45 
—it is suspended, ib. 

Ordonnan<‘c^ of Cliai les X., the, resolved on, 
iii. 182— report on them, 133 et itq —their 
conditions, 135— reflections on them, 1.36 — 
issuing of, and their first effect^ 187— their 
revocation, 151, 152— it rejected by the in- 
surgents, 152— were they illegal, 177— ex- 
amples of )>revious ones not objected to, 
%h. — vindication q|.. them under Louis 
Philippe, iv. 350. 

Ordonneau, general, taken ]»risoner by the 
insiirgeuts at Lyons, but liberated, iv. 
307. 

Ordimo, rising in favour of Don Carlos in, v. 
142— combat at, 197— captured byEsxiai’- 
tcro, 229. # 

Oregon question, history of the, vi. 321— 
conclusion of treaty regarding it, 322 — its 
tenns, ib . — reflections on it, 323 

Orfali, advance i)f Ibrahim Pacha to, v. 248. 

Orford, disfranchised, Iv. 2p note. 

Organisation dcs ^unicli^t^s, society of, 
at Lamarqne’s foneral, 530. 

Oriumendi, defeat of the Christinoa at, v. 
212 . 


Oribe, a revolutionary chief at lAFiata, vii 
336. 

Oriental bank, tiie, vj. 171 note. 

Oriola, count, vi). 88<|iote, 

Orlcanists, tliei t^iif moasiiftB and views in 
.1617, i. 290^tbeir position after the £01 of 
Charles' X^and.their cliances of andttesa, 
iv. 84— their proclamation and eneigqjbic 

S roceedings, Bo^thatr efforts to n’in over 
le BepuWeanh'; overthrow of the 


i. 168— pp^dh aM feeh^a o^:bt.l^l7, 290 
—at the aei^bed of the Duke de j^ni, ii. 
. 93— his condm^ on the birth of the puke 
de Bordeaux, 118— titles, Ac., conferred by 
Obarlea X. on, iii. 72— share of the indem- 
.nityreedved by, 88— aabscriptiou for Gen- 


Nkpoleopista bk dO—nanid among them, 
i!>.-^flblts<of, topppxua^^enew dyn- 
asty, ®8.' v ' 

ieanB.thed(r)ced\waitUiitfiefi>idier against;, 


cral Foy’s family, 86— invited to head the 
revolution in 1827, 100— secret understand- 
ing of Lafittc witli, 146— refusea the lieu- 
tenant- goneitilcy of the kingdom, 152 — de- 
clines to recognise the Duke de Bordeaux, 
154— ppolainied king, 157— position of, 
and of his narty, after the fall of Charles 
X., iv. 84— he remains in retirement, ib . — 
conversation Iwtween the Baron de Glan- 
dev^iB and Laiitte regarding him, 85— argu- 
ments for ids being called to the crown, 
tb.— proposed as lieutenant-general fqr the 
Duke do Boixleaux, tb.— lli-sl placards in 
his interest, 86— his situation, —inter- 
view between Thiers and the duchess, 87— 
his irresolute conduct, ib— panic caused 
among his partisans by his indecision, 90 
—his arrival at Paris, and interview wdlli 
M. de Montemart, ib.— accepts the Iumi- 
tenaucy-general, 91 — proclamation of (lie 
piinciides of mivernmeiit, 92— his visit to 
the Hotel de Vhlc, and reception there, i?>., 
03— ctfuite of his partisans to popularise 
his dynasty, 93 — conversation with tlie 
Republicans, 94 — See Louis Philippe. 

Orleans, the duchess of, iiilerview between 
Thiers and, after the fall of Charles X., iv. 
87 — opposes his accepting the crown, ih — 
endeavours to dissuade the duke friini ac- 
cepting the crown, 91 — urges Chait'au- 
briand's acceptance of the ministry of for- 
eign affairs, 07 and note. 

Orleans, the duke of, son of Louis PhilJppo, 
at Lyons during the insurrection, iv. 309— 
his heroic conduct during tho cholera, 810 
—at tho siege of Antwerp, 346— tour of, 
through the south, 353— :it ilio explosion 
of the infernal inn«*liiiie, v 207— receiition 
of, at Berlin and Vienna, 312 — marriage rif, 

‘ n^otiatod, 3*26— preparations for it, 327— 
his marriage, and catastrophe at it, ib — 
intercedes for Uarbi-s, 364— iiperations of, 
in Africa, 1839, 371 — attempted assassina- 
tion pf, vii. 148— declares agaitist reform, 
149 — ill Algeria, 177— death of, 165 — il.s 
importance, ib. 

Oilcans, duchess of, birth of her son, v. 350 
— arguments for the regency being con- 
ferred oil, vii. 157 ft »«(/.— 394, 396— licio- 
ism of, 896 — befoie tlie Chamber, and 
])ained iwent, 398 — refused a hearing and 
compclleckto retire, 899— her cscajie, 401. 

Orleans dynasty, decree banishing the, viii. 


Orleans family, Uie, Charles X. ami his jcal- 
oun^'Of, iii. 7l-^fonnal restoration of their 
estatlQS to, ,77— pieteiisious of, in Fraucjc, 
159. 

Orleans, violence of the Radical speakers at, 
vii, S75--HUKponsion of cash payments by 
Ibank of, viii. 13. 

Orleans railway, tlie, vii. 13.5- undertaken 
* ^ — scquestmtiori of, 1848, 


Orloff, Count Alexis, ii. 64. 

Orloff, count, tho expedition of, into the 
Morca, li. 352— arranges treaty of Dukiar- 
Bkelcssi, v. 256. 

Ormaiztegui, defeat of tho Christinos at, v. 
170. 

Ormond, the marquis d’, mode member of 
Chamber of Peers, i. 94. 
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Orna, RencTal, v. 166. 

Ornamental arts, slow progreBS of England 
in the, i. 216. 

Ornano, general, diamiBBed from service, iil 
76. 

Oabome, Bir John, motion by, on the Admir- 
alty, ii 204. 

OBina, general, opcratioM against the Car- 
]i.sts aHBigned to, v. 166— detViat of, 167. 

Oanian Pacha, defeat of, iii. 42— forces of, at 
JJaibout, 48— defeated, tA— forces under, 
againat Ibrahim Pacha, v. 246. 

Osnaburg, petition from, for restoration of 
constitution of Hanover, and ita rejection 
by ^e Diet, Iv. 245. 

Osopo, surrendered to Aiistriana, viii. 106. 

Osorio, a Chriatino leader, defeat of, v. 215. 

Ossa, scenery of, ii. 354. 

Oasnsghiti, occupied by the Russians, iii. .*17. 

OsBory, arrears of tithes in diocese of, v. 8— 
bill abolishing bishopric of, 23 note. 

Ostend, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle 
regarding, i. SOI. 

Ostcroile, revolutionary movement in, 1831, 
IV. 1.36. 

OstroJenka, forces, &c., of parties at, iv. 204 
— buttle of, i5.— its results, 205— excilc- 
nient caused in Warsaw by tlio liaiilc, 
206. 

O.stioM'ski, Tjadislaus, a Polish patriot, iv. 
179— a incniber of the provisional govem- 
inetit, 180 ^-appointed member of national 
council, 185— at the funeral of lAfayette, 
378. 

Otaheile, arc Tahiti. 

Otlio, prince, pwpoaed as King of Belgium, 
iv. 131— election of, as King of Greece, v. 
250— his arrival, and rejoicings on it, 260— 

• desfiotic goveriiincnt of, and, revolution oi 
1843, vii. 3.34— cpiorrel with, 1850, viii. 318 

Otrotschenkn, general, at battle of Kouleit- 
Hc.ba, iii. 56. 

Ottaviniii, colonel, i. ISG—dcsertion of Murat 
by, ib. 

Ottingcr, general, viii 24.3. 

Diichdo, occupation of, by the French, vii. 
184. 


Oude, political arrangements with, 1834, \i. 
205— annexation of, and circumstances 
which led to it, vii. Ill et seo.— reflectiona 
on it, 113. 

Oudinot, manhal, iL 802, iil. 96->-coip8 un- 
der for invasion of Spain, ii. 287— opera- 
tions of, in Spain, 289— enters Madrid, 290 
—commands the expedition against Borne, 
viii. 127— its siege and capture, ib. et seq. 
—proceedings In Assembly regarding ex- 
Iiedition of, 339. 

Oulema, or Ulema, the, In turkey, ii. 328, 
iil 4. 

Ourdabod, capture of, by the BusBions, iii. 
12 . 

Oiit-door paupers, number of, under new 
poor-law, V. 77 note. 

Out-door relief, abuses in system of, v. 73, 
74~new law regarding, 7.'*— resumjition of, 
vL 71— amount of, in liulaud, 1847, &c., 
vii. 245. 

Outmm, Sir George, defeat of Ghazccs by, 
vl 234— piireuit of Dost Maboniincd by,, 
236— urges advance to Cabul, vii. 3(* — ef- 
forts to ]>rovide carriage for the armies, 38 
—agent at Hyderabad. 53— views of, as to 
Hcinde, ib . — his continued confidence ixi 
the Ameers, 56— attack on him, ib. 

Ouvrard, M., undertakes the (ximmissariat, 
&c., of the French in Spain, ii. 280. 

OvfTlund route to India, o]>ening of the, vl 
‘205. 

Over-population, Influence of, in Ireland, v. 
26. 

Over-trading, on, aa the alleged cause of the 
crisis of 1825, iil. 291— absence of, in the 
014.118 of 1847, vii. 262— the bonk act of 
1844 designed to check, 309 — now fostered 
by it, 311. 

Overstone, lord, arguments of, for the bul- 
lion system, v. 403. 

Owen, admiral, vii. 184. 

Oxen, consumption of, in Paris, 1789-1840, 
iii. 172 note. 

Oxfonl, attai'k on the queen by, vi. 140. 

Oxford, the election of 1629 for, iii. 344 -state 
of corporation of, vi. 5. 


. p 


Pac, general Lewis, a member of the tiro- 
visinnol govcnimeiit of Poland, iv. 179, 180 
— o])crations of, against Kreutx, 201— Joins 
Hkrzyiiecki, 202— at Ostrolenka, 204. 
Pachas, t ho, universal vciiHllty and tyranny 
of, in Turkey, il 827 — multitude of re- 
tninei'M uidield by, 331— practical independ- 
ence of, in Turkey, 333 
Piiciflcators, tlie so-called Irish, v. 17. • 

Pacillco, don, the afrmrof, viii 318. 

I’ackct service, the, now included In navy 


cstiiiiutes, vl 128. 

l*adun, ndreat of the Austrians from, viii. 
75_ capitulation of, 97— ganisoiied by Ba- 
detsky, 98 

I’acz, Don Victor, confessor to Fenlinand 
VII., I 358. • 

Pages, Giiniier, connected with the Spanish 
liberals, iv. 108— returned to Deputies, in 
1631, 147— arguments of, on the law against 


the Bourbons, ' 160— motion by, for a re- 
public, 310— character and career of, 311 — 
his arrest ordatud, 834— arrest of. 388— 
violent language of, in Uie Deputies, 1834, 
868— arguments of, against the law against 
associations, 870^ 871— demanded os coun- 
sel by the prisoiier for treason, v. 292— 
views of, on the suffhige, 1839, 872— and 
the Polish banquet, vii 140— death of, 148. 

Pages, Gamier (the BonX returned to De- 
puties, 1842, vii. 155— Joins, the coalition 
against the government, 8*^— nominated 
one of the provisional government, 400— 
apiioinii^ finance ministelr, 1848, and hla 
measures, viii. 12— appointed member of 
College of Prance, 19— intrejildity of, dur- 
ing the demonstration of March 17tli, 29— 
votes fbr,' 1848, 34 note— a member of the 
executive commission, 86 note— resigna- 
tion of, 41— and Lamartine, 66. 
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Pag^B de TAri^gc, M., on the fortifying of 
PnriB, V. 895. 

Fa^t, Sir Edward, auppresBion of the mu- 
tiny at Barrackpore by, vi. 194. 

Fagnerre, a revolutionary leader, 1647, Tii. 
372— petition for reform drawn up by, ib. 

Fahlen, general, occupies Madara, liL 56— at 
battle of Kouleftacna, 56— movemente of, 
in Poland, lv.*192— at Groebow, ift... 193— 
defeat of, at Iganie, 200— at assault of 'War- 
saw, 212. 

Paid representativea, one of the objects of 
the Radicals, v. 1. 

Painters, recent British, 1. 25S et teq. 

Painting, modem French school of, iii. 215— 
Le Gros, i5. — Veraet, ib. — the modem 
school of, in Germany,^ iv. 298. 

Paisley, seditious meeting at, 1819, ii. 151— 
fall of wages in, 1819, 153 note — violent re- 
form meeting at, iv. 60 — ineinlier given by 
icf«)nn hill to, 66— distress in, 1842, vi. 285 
—ratio of mortality in, vii. 271 note— in- 
tended outhrenk in, 184S, 295. 

Paix, Faubourg du, destruction of the, viii. 

22 . 

Pajol, general, a leader of the conspiracy in 
the army, ii. 112— commands the revulu- 
lioiKuy force from Paris, iii. 155 

Pakcuham, Bir £., monument voted to, i 
69. 

Pakington, Bir John, arguments against free 
trade, viii. 298 et xe^.— colonial scci-eiury, 
1852, 322 note, 323. 

Pnlafox, general, ii. 249. 

Palais de Justice, 'capture of, during tlic iu- 
surrection of 12th May 1889, v. 802. 

Palais Royal, the attack by the nmb on, iv. 
122— sack of, during the revolution of 1848, 

vii, 394, viii. 3. 

Palaniidu, capture of citadel of, ii 392. 

Piilamido, assault of. by the (iieeks, ii. 377. 

I'alatiiiutc, insurrection in, 1848, \iii. 184 — 
its suppression, ib. 

Palermo, revolution in, i 366 — ^massacre at, 
lb.— suppression of the insurrection in, 308 
— comiueiicemcnt of revolt at, vii. 348 — 
revolt at, viii. 70— bombardment of, ib.— 
capitulation of royalists at, 77— subinisbiuii 
of, 126. 

Palermo Realo, capture of, by the Sicilian 
revolutionists, i. 866— recaptureed, ib. 

Palcy, archdeacon, the philosophical works 
of, L 229— on an established church, v. 
416. 

Pally, general, governor of Venice, viii. 71— 
resigns, ib. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, the historical works of, 
i. 241. 

Palma N nova, surrender of, to the insurgents, 

viii. 75— garrisoned by Radetaky, 98. 

Pulmella, count, communicates the involu- 
tion at Lislion to the king at,Bra^, L 361 
—appointed premier, ii. S0i,v. 89— ministry 
of, 116— joins the libemls at Oporto, 121— 
defeated, and retires to England, i22— his 
expedition to Teroeiza, 128— excluded from 
the ministry, 132. 

Palmerin, general, v. 120. 

Palmerston, lord, on the budget for 1816, i. 
57— on the losses sustained by the inter- 
course with South America, 212, iL 266— 
secretary at war, iii. 314 note— at first ro- 
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tains cilice under Wellington, 327-Hdter- 
wards resigns, 828— vote of, on the address, 
1880, 377 — opposes the proposed reduc- 
tions in the anny, 880— foreign secrctlry, 
1830, iv. 8 note— European i-eimtation of, 
‘7— his character, 8 etssfj.- pacilic policy of, 
1830, 132 — views of, regarding Holland and 
Belgium, 149— answer of, to the proposals 
•of the Poles in 1831, 184 — convention re- 
gariling Antweip signed by, 343— signs the 
quadruple alliance, v. 134— docliiu's to in- 
terfere on behalf of Carlist prisoners, 172 
— dn the death of Zumalacarrcgui, 183— on 
the Carlist war, 184, 185— commercial treaty 
with Turkey coiiclmled by, 263 — decLira- 
tion of, against Mchcinet Ali, 1838, 2(i4 — 
views of, rcganling tlio Turkish question, 
ib. note— avi-anges the treaty for sett le- 
nient of the East, 269— anxiety of, on tlio 
Fieiich force in the MediteiTaUean, 271— 
ability of his course towaid Turkey in 
1840, 281— views, Ac., of, on the Belgian 
question, 18.18, 355— answer of, to the ap- 
plication for the rc^inairis of Napoleon, 879 
—communications from Guizot to, on the 
Eastern question, 388— ability of, during 
the Eastern crisis, 390— error of, in tlic 
treaty of February 13, 1841, 397 et seq. — 
foreign seci-etary in Melbourne ministry, 
420 and note— in the debate on Russia, vi, 
30— answer of, on the case of the Vixen, 40 
—votes against Mr Villiers’s motion on tin- 
coni laws, 1.19— defence oi the budget of 
1841 by, 144— arguments oi, ngainst the. 
sliding scale, 291— defends the right of 
search, 317 — cominissinn on the Maine 
boundary question sent out by, 320— <le- 
cliucs the iiroleetorute of Taliiti, 324 — 
again declines interference there, ib. — ic- 
hisnl of Fiiirl Grey to take oftice with, 301 — 
toreign secretary, 1846, vii 220— his cabi- 
net minute on tlie defences ol tlic eoimtry, 
1846, 234—011 the Polish question, 204 — 
letter to Hir H. Bulwer on the Hpanish 
marriages, 214— error of, regarding the 
{Spanish marnages, 218— differences with 
France regarding treaty of Utrecht, .832 — 
on the state of Greece in 18.15, 3.14— ilis- 
union with France on it, 335— poln y of, nt 
Portugal, .136 — cneourugement of the 
Italian liberals by, .140— his instruetions 
to Lord Mlnto regarding Italy, 344 note- 
credulity of, to the Italian liberals, 350— 
policy of, toward Switzerland, 355— diver- 
gence from Franco and Austria. 356— de- 
lays to join their intervention, 357— agree.s 
too late to the mediation of the live ]»ow 
era, 359— causes of the revolutionary ]>oiii j 
of, 361 — declaration by, rrgaidmg tin* 
French repuhlie, viii. 25— condiiet of, dur 
ing the Italian crisis, 133— views of, on the 
Bchlcswig question', 161— jiait taken in set- 
tlement of Schleswig question, 192 — mo- 
tion on free tiode, 299— eondiict of, in 
the allhir of Don Paeitleo, 318— Ids speech 
on it, 319— ^•i^cumstanet•s which led to his 
removal from office, 321— votes against 
in misters on militia bill, ib. — supporta the 
embodying of the iiiilitin, 323. 

Pampeliina, attempt of Mina on, i. 836— pro- 
clamation of the constitution at, 350- con- 
tests between the royalists and republicans 
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Patnpeluna, contiivmd. 
in, li. 242~Burreii(ltir of, to the Frenoh, 204 
— fltteiiipt in favour of Don Carlos at, v. 142. 

Fuinjihlets, law imposing Btomi) duty on, 
in Fruinie, iv. 309. 

Fanatine, gcnoral defence of Bajazeth by, 
iii. 40. 

Fancf>rvo, capture of, by the French, ii 289. 

Faiiiiitinc, Uussian division of, viii. 204 — ^at 
Fertid, ib. — at laittle of Aez, 207— and of 
Komorn, 268— at battle of azegedin, 275— 
at Temcsvur, ih. 

Fankratiefr, general, openitiona of^ against 
the XVrsians, iii. 13 — operations under, 
1829, 41— at battle of Koinly, 44 — opeia- 
tions under, in Ouiiel, 47. 

Pantheon, the, at Puns, iii. 214— completion 
of it, iv. 860 — ^grant for it, tb. note. 

I’apa Flessa, defence of Pass of Pedimon by, 
ii. 414. 

Papal cliureh, policy of the, jn Spain, i. 325. 

Piijial c.ourt, the lailure of the conconlat i 
with, i. 295— ajijiroi es of the ordoiinance 
agaiiiKt ilie .Icsuits, iii. 105— inilueni'e ex- 
erted by, over the Irish voters, 3:i5— nego- 
tiations 'between France arnl, 1845, vii. 195 

Papal See, eomuirdat of 1817 between France, 
and the, i. 282. 

Papal States, the, insuiTection in, i. .369— de- 
mocratic insurrection in, 1830, iv. 132 — 
excitement in, 1830, Ac., and inteiTention 
of the Austrians, 314 — renewed dlaturb- 
nm‘es, 1832, and Anstiians again inter- 
vene, 315 — occuiiation of Ancona by tlie 
h’l'cnch, ib — indigiiatum of the government 
at this, 316— attempt of France to Heciirc 
reform in, v. 354— (iijath of Gregory XVI , 
vn. 337— accession ami cliaracler of Pius 
IX , ib., 338— amnesty liy him, 330— his 
llrst acts, — dilliculties wli:«‘h beset the 

government, ib — revolutionary niovenienl 
111^1847, 342— constitution proclaimed m, I 
349 

Papantoni, a Hydriot, gallant exploit of, ii. 
407. I 

I’apvT, reduciioii of duties on, 1S25, iii 200. 
cnriTiicy, the, elfcets of, during Ibe 
rcvolntionary war. i 18— coiitructhui t)f, in 
Great llntuin, ami its elfects, 19, 49— iU 
.'luiount, 1812-31, 20 note — reiluction of, 
1816, 65 — an inconvortihlc, adopted by 
Uoinc during the Punic war, ii 135— dis- 
eoveiy and elfcets of a, 136 — its advantagds 
when duly limited, ib —Adam Smith on it, 
ib. — increase f»f, iii (iicat liritain, 142 and 
note— as the rcpresciitative of or substi- 
tute for gold, 111 2J 6— circulation of, in 
England, J824-5, 251— nniomits of, 1818-32, 
ns coni]inrud Avith expi>i1s, , 294 note — 
issues of, end ol 18 j 5, and their elfcets, 
287— ilangcr of excessive circulation of, v. 
399— elfcets of, dining tli« war, 403— great 
ailvaiitagcs of, in tlui Unitetl States, vi. 47 
— want of, in India, 170 — regulation of, by 
act of 1844, 329 — alleged exces# of, in 
Great Ihitam, vil. 281— iiicouveitible, in 
llclgium, 1848, viii. 147. 

Papineiiu, the leader of the rovolntionisls in 
Jjovver Canada, vi. 89 — coninienceincnt of 
the in.siinvctlon under, 90 — his flight, 92. 

Parant, M., ininister of public instiuctiou, 
1839, V. 360 note. 


Pardinas, a Christino chief, v. 224— defeat of 
Garcia by, 225— defeat and fall of, 226. 

Parga, the cession of, to Turkey, in 1819, ii. 
359— its evacuation, i6.— debates in parlia- 
ment on it, 360. 

Paris, the ai^.hbishop of, his nolace sacked. 

iii. 149— opposes funeral service to the Duke 
de Berri, 1831, iv. 141— sack of his palace, 
142— and of his country seat, 146 — during 
tlie cholera, 319— at the reinterment of Na- 
poleon, V. 384— niUTdor of, viii. 48. 

Paris, count of, birth of, v. 350— narrow es- 
ca]>o of, from the mob, vii. 401. 

Paris, the revolution of 1848 in, i. 8— bloody 
suppression of the revolts of 1848 in, 11 — 
entry of Lous XVllI. ipto, 88-aiTivaI of 
tho allied soveroipis in, 94— royalist cha- 
raxjtcr of the press of, 1815, 103— iiie treaty 
of, 108— caintulation of, appealed to on be- 
half of Ney, 128— conspiracy of tho liberal 
paity in, 150— the elccticms of 1817 lor, 289 
—stale of, in 1817, ib —visit, of the Einiie- 
ror Alexander to, in 1818, 304— biilliaiiL ap- 
]ifarancc of, in 1810, ii. 78— designs of tlie 
liberals m, 1819, 88— violence ol the ])rcss 
against government in, 1820, 103— disturb- 
nneos in, June 1820, 108 el spi/.— tbeir sup- 
pression, 109— monetary crisis at, 1810, 142 
— trial and execution of the Kochelle con- 
spirators at, 227 — reccjition of the Duke 
d'Angoulcme in, 301— looses of the liberals 
in, by tiie elections of 1824, 306— rejoicings 
in, on tho rejection of the law lor reducing 
the interest of tho debt, 310— puhllc entry 
of Charles X. into, iii. •72— prosperity in, 
1821, 76— review of the National Gnai-d, and 
the king’s reception, 96— disbanding of it, 
ib. — the elections of 1827 for, and riots at 
tlu'in, 100— circulation of royalist and libe- 
ral nevvHiiajicrs ol, 118 note— excitement in, 
before the ordoniiani-es, 135— null t-nvy force 
ill, 136 -tiist cticct of tliein, 137 -coiii- 
nicncciiient of insurrection, 138— increas- 
ing excitement, ih . — force under Mannoiit, 
139— meetings of the liberal ehie.fs, 140 — 
Mannont’s plan of operatyins, and com- 
nieuceincnt of the eon11n‘t, ib. — ('.ouicst 
during the 28th July, 141 — further con- 
flicts, 142 et .sp(/.— feelings of tlie combat- 
ants during tlic night, 145 — ^forces on the 
29tb, and continued combats, 146 ct seq — 
continued successes of tlie insurgents, 113 
el se<7.— evacuated by Muriuont, 149— com- 
pletion of tho revolution at, 152— want of 
lU'cparation by the govenununt in, 101 — 
Ic^tiniate ihid illegitimate ('Inldren iti, 169 
note— proportion of th6 latter combatants 
for revolution, 170 — distress among tlie 
working classes in, 171 — consumption of 
animal food in, ib. —architecture in, 214 — 
prosperity of the bankers and traders of, 

iv. 81— movement at, in favour of the Duke 
of Orleans, 86— meetings of the deput;ie.s 
and peers, 87— meetings of the republicans, 
88— Roenii at the Hotel deVtlle, 89— arrival 
of the Duke of Orleans in, 90— distress in, 
after the revolution of 1830, 100 — influenco 
of, over France, ib. — distress and disturb- 
ances in, 106— proceedings of government 
against the popular societies, 107— attempt 
to revulutionise Slpain f^om, 106— excite- 
ment in, oa tlie tzul of Police, 4:c., 122 
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— tlisturbaiices in, on' the (condemnation of 
tilt* ex-Tiiimsters, 126— conduct of the Na- 
tionul Guard, and niisery in, 127 —violence 
of parties, and misery in, 137 — moral sta- 
tisti<!s of, 1831> 140— tumult in chundi of 
Bt Germain TAuxerrois, 141— Hack of the 
church, i/a — and of the archbishop’s 
jialace, 142— further disorders, uiul wiMk- 
ness of government, fft.— renewed disturb- 
ttnees in, 146 — excitement in, from llio 
events in llelgiiim and Portugal, 156— ex- 
citement in, on the fall of Warsaw, 15J>— 
dc'pressetl stale of tlio worlimen of. 1331, 
802— the republican press in, 311 — distivss 
ami paiii>ensni in, 1831, ib — emispiracies of 
Notn* Dame and the line Pnivaires in, 313 
-^tlrst appearance of the cholera in, 31C — 
coirimission at, »ni it, 31S— its nivages in. 
ib and note — the royalist coniiiiitte.c at, 
tlieir miMsiires on the attempt of the 
Dm-hc-^s dc llcrri, 324 — extreme diseonteiit 
anil ileinocratu* inoveniimt in, 329— funeral 
ol Lainarque. th —jnejia rations of govem- 
incnt, 330— outbreak of the insiirreetion, 
ib. H seq -■ vigorous measures of goveiii- 
menl against it, 332— meeting at Laflite’s, 
tb — ]M ogress of the iusuneetiou, 333 - 
clmiUM’s on both sides, — forces of g«>- 
verninent, ib.- Boult’s military mcasuri*s, 
334— great sueeesse', of the insurgents, and 
ctnisfi'niation id the military chiefs, ib — 
forces on holli sides, and scene of the strug- 
gle, 335 — successes of the troofis, 33«» — 
storming of the (3oi.stcr of St Meri, ib — 
results of the eontliet, and eoiiduet of the 
king, 337 — losses of the parties in the con- 
ilicl, lb —placed in a state id' siege, ib — 
inereased eoiiiidcnce in, alter the sn])pres- 
sion ot tlie revolt, 340— Iimv secured on be- 
half fd’ government of Louis Philippe, 8.“j2 
- licentiousness of the tlicjities and ro 
malices, 354 — ])i()ject for foitilicatioii of, 
3,'’iS — <ipp<isitioii to it, and it IS post]ioiied, 
359— portion of grant for ]>ul)lie works ap- 
piopnated to, 3i)0 tluj Polish roinmittee 
ut, 3112 — extreme Molence, of the press in, 
]S.;3 and 1834,307 — law against jniblic 
criers in, 309— iiisuiTeotion in, 1834, yO— 
measures of goveninient against it, 377 
their victory, and massacre in the Ruo 
Transnonain, 378— excitement in, on the 
tn'aty regarding tlio Eastern queetiun, v. 
271 fresh iiioposala for fortifying, 0. — ex- 
citement in, after the bombardment of Boy- I 
rout, 274— excitement in, during the trials 
for treason, 294— escape of the leftdera of 
the revolt in, {&.— celebration of the fiHeof 
July in, 1835, 296— explosion of the infer- 
nal machine, 297 — sensation caused by this 
conspiracy in, 298— catastrophe in, on the 
marriage of tho Duke of Orleons, 327— dls^ 
tress among the working classes, 1837, 328 
— hiiins voted to theatres of, 1838, 342 and 
iiote*-the electioBB of 1837, and the liberal 
committee ill, 844 — ^proposed railways from, 
846— state of poor, and legitimate and ille- 
gitimate births, 18S8, 350— the Boci4t6 des 
Families in, 361— that of des Saisons, ib,— 
insurrection of 12th May, 862 — tone of 
the press of, 1839, 363 state of the 
VOL. tqii. 


press of, 1840, 378— inauguration of pillar 
on the Place do la Bastille, 380 -the rein- 
terment of Napoleon in the Invalides, 884 
— political manifestations on the occasion, 
4b.— fortificatjon of, agreed to on the East- 
ern crisis, 3S7 — diU'ere.nt views with regard 
to it, ih — jdaii adopted, th — continuance 
of the foitiflcatjon of, 394— Boult’s view's 
oil ibis, 395— loan from Ijiuikers of, to Bank 
of England, 1839, vi 06— review ol National 
Guard of, 1840, and reform inovement 
among them, vii 130— comiiieiicement of 
combination and not in, 1840, 133— meas- 
nii-s of government for their snjipressioii, 
ib.— and Biile llailwu.v, the, 135— the Polish 
banquet at, interdielcd, 140— atlempted as- 
sassination of the Due d’OrleaiiH at, 148— 
vaiiilua railways from, ])liiniied under flui- 
2 ot ,154— elections of 1S42 for, ib.— measui cs 
of mnnicipiility to meet the scarcity of 
1846, &o. , 364 -distress in, from the inoni'- 
tary crisis of 1847, tti’S- diseouLent of the 
National Guard of. 371 — projiosed reinrm 
banquet at, 1S48, 382 — agitation. 3S3- ine- 
parations for it, iiiid compromise agreed to, 
ib. — jiroposcd l)roca*ssion, 384— the liberals 
decide against it, 385— roice.s of the rcjnib- 
licuna in, 386— and of the goveiTimcnt. 387 
— aHjicct of the ]»eoj>le, /b.— policy of Na- 
tional Guard, 388 -excilenieiit on Guizot’s 
resignation, 390 — catastrophe belore Ins 
hou.se, 391 increased agitation, 392— suc- 
cesses of Marshal Ihigeaiid, ib — willi- 
dravval of the troops, 393— flight of the king 
and royal family, 397— state of, after the 
Tcvolntion of 1848, viii. 2 — disorders lonnd, 
3 -liinl in, 4-- formation of the Ateliers N.i- 
lionaiix, 7 uiiemi^oyed w’orkmeii in, 1S4S, 
II— attempt to revolutionise Belgium fiom, 
23 -dis.solntiori of the Compagnies d Elite 
in, 27— counter demonstr.ilioii of tlie ex- 
treme party, 28 et m/ —the cleefions m, 30 
• - revolt of Mareh, and its ilcfeat, ib #■/ seq. 
— grand review iii, Ai>ril, 33- the elect ions 
for, lb. insun ect loll of May 15ili, 37 ct seq. 
— Boeialist leadeis retuiiie'd by, 41 --the 
insiirreetion of Jurittiu, 43 et i>'('q . — cruelty 
of inanrgent.s, 40 — heroism of the soldiers, 
50 state of siegui continued, .56 reception 
of the constitution of 1848 in, 09— election 
of Louis Naiioleon for, 61 - hanquet agita- 
tion in, 62 - conspiracy of Jainmrv 29, 337 
—insurrection of June i;t, and its defeat, 
339 — declared in state of siege, 340- ieeling 
ill, on tlm president’s ehunge of mini.stry, 
341 — election of Mnn;h 1850 in, 342— the 
coup d’5tat, 354 et seq. — eoiubat m, 356. 

Paris, tlie cointe de, his marriage, v. 137 
note. 

Parfslies, number, &c., of, in England,* in 
connection with education, ii. 165, 

Parito, M., (;ho.sen ])resident of the Baidiniaii 
Chamber, viii. 132. 

Parker, Mr, defeats Lord John Russell in 
Devonshire, 1835, vi 2. 

Parker, Sir W., at eapturc of Ningpo, vii 16. 

Parker, admiral, threatens Greece m 1850, 
viii. 318. 

Parker, Captain Hyde, arrests the murders 
at Barcelnni', v. 195. 

Paikkurst prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 
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Parliament, dlflcnsslons In, on the property 
lax, i. 50— diHc.usttion on the budget, 1S16, 
5C— vote for the army for 1816 by, 50— de- 
bate on agricultural diatreRK in, ib. et neq. 
— diacuNsiou regarding the rcsiiinjition ol 
caeh payniento, 63 el geq —motion regard- 
ing the Holy Alliance, 68— debate on bill 
for the detention of Napoleon, provi- 
sion voted to the PrinceHS Glmrlottc, &e , 
6!) — votes for public nioiiiiinents, ih. el seq. 
— votes tiO officers, Ac., 70— reflections on 
the proceedings for 1816, 76— meeting in 
1817, and measures proposed, 163— del)atc,a 
on trade and manufactures, 171 — debates 
on the resumption of cash payments, 1818, 
175 etseq . — discussion on bill of indemnity. 
170 — grant for building new churches, 181 
— treaty with Spain, Ac., regarding the 
slave trade, 182— discussions on tlic alien 
act, tft.— eoiiimittco on charities, ih . — acta 
relaxing llie criminal code, 183— Sir Janies 
Macititusli in, 187 — tlio royal sxicecU on 
opening, in 1819, 188— deluites on the cur- 
rency ipiestion, 1819, ih —on tlie hank re- 
strict ion act, 190 et ncq — Mr Vaiisittart's 
flnniico resolution, 199— discussion on cri- 
minal law reform, 200 ef srq — debate on 
tlic foreign onlistment bill, 207 et wq —the 
new IJonses of, 25S — discussions in, on the 
treatment of Naiioleoti, ii 12*<— meeting of, 
1819, and the i*oyal speech, 163— Lord Sld- 
inoiith’s SIX acts, ib —meeting of, after the 
death of George III , and discussion on the 
queen, 156— im'etnig of the new, 1820, 162 
— liicicasc of tlie jeomanry, 163— the bud- 
get tin* 1820, ih — buhjccLs debated iluring 
the session, 164— debate on tlie distran 
chisement of Orampouiid, 107 — the doc- 
trine of free trade tirfll broached in, 168— 
appointment of coniiiiittee on agricultural 
disticsa. 170 — Bnmghaiirs speech on it, ib 
et Ai'q — and answer of Uie Free-tradcis, 171 
— tlie lull of paliiB and ]K*iialties against 
the queen, 177 et srq — meeting of, 1821, ISl 
— in.ijorily bir ministers, /5.— deliates on 
foreign alfairs, ib. — debate on Catholic 
iMiiancipatioii, 1S2 -7- earned in the Com- 
mons and thrown out in the Peers, 183— 
UusseAl’s motion for parliamentary reform, 
ISI— committee of inquiry into agricultural 
distress, lb deliate on liaiik casii payment 
bill, ib — motion for reduction of taxation, 
.and dis< ussion on it. 185— measures iv- 
ganling lielaiid ni 1822, 19fi-<lebate on 
tlie Catliolie claims, 1822, ib . — increasing 
strength of the ininority on it, ib —and on 
jiarhameiitary reform, 197— Sir J. Macin- 
tosh's motion rogortiiug the criminal law, 
198— discussion 011 the fall of jiriees, 4:c., 
ih.— measures to relieve the agncnltural 
distress, 199— debate on the currency quos- 
timi, ih et seq — nquvited defeats of minis- 
tci*s, 204— red iietlons of taxation. 1822, i5. — 
tiie budget, 206--roduefion of the, five per 
cents, ib —equalisation of tlie dead-weight, 
206— small notes bill, ih.— nets relating to 
commerce and navigation, 267— the king’s 
spoeeh on oi>ening, 1823, 268— itelaite on 
tlie Spanish (jne-stion, 270 et sev.— proceed- 
ings rega riling Spain and the South Ameri- 
can reimhlics, 304— debates on the surren- 
der of Farga, 360 — meeting of, 1823, and 
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king’s speech, iii. 220— budget of 1823, 222 
—1824, ih.— conversion of dead -weight, 223 
— reduction of the four per cents, ih. — ar- 
rangements regarding the national debt, ih. 
—grants voted for new chuvciies, Windsor 
Castle, &c., 224— debates in, on the reci- 
jirocity system, 229 et teg.— on the free- 
trade system, 237— its application to tlie 
silk tiaile, 242 — reduction of duties on 
wool, 243— repeal of laws against combi- 
, nation and eniigmtion of artisans, 244 et 
sri/.— discussion on the recognition of the 
South American States, 262 — budget of 
1825, 256— taxes reduced, and public ac- 
coiuits, ih. — discussion on reduction of the 
duties on spirits, 267 — further free-trade 
mcosnres, 1825, 200— new laws regarding 
colonial Kliqiping, ib. — measures to meet 
tlic monetniy crisis, 262- proceedings re- 
garding iloi at Dublin Theatre, 275— re- 
newal of Irish itiBurrectiou act, ib. — titho 
eompo.sition act, ib — debates on Irish cor- 
ruption and Catholic emancipation, 276— 
Honinii Catholic ipiestion in relation to 
England, 279— parlinmentary reform, alien 
bill, and reversal of Scottish aitainders, ib. 
—act for iiniforinity of weiglits and ineas- 
nres, 280 - cliancery reform, ih. — bill to 
repress Catiiolic Association, 2S1— deliate 
on Catholic einancipiition, 1825, 286 H seq. — 
king’s speech, 1826, and letting out of bonded 
|;ruin, *287- debate on the bill for suppress- 
ing sniiill notes, 238 et acts for rc* 
lieving the distress, 296— debates on the 
emigration question in, 298— the budget, 
300— tiebaio on tlie corn laws, ib. — inteiim 
iidmission of foreign grain, 304— dissolu- 
tion, and elections, 305— opening of II10 
new, 306 — temporary relaxation of the 
iffini laws, 307 king's mPRsaga regarding 
Portugal, <h.— dc.liato on the subject, ib. ct 
ftrtf —reception of the ministerial changes 
of 1827, 315— r^ection of the Catiiolic bill, 
317 — Peel’s speech against it, ib. tt seq. — 
inniisterinl measures on the com laws, 310 
et seq — proceedings 011 silk-weavers and 
shipownei-s, 322— Peiiryn and Ea.st Retford 
eouvicted of bribery; eommeiiecment of 
tlie reform question, 322 — royal speech on 
Na^'Hrino, and discussion on il, 328— grant 
to Mr Canning’s family, 320— finance com- 
mittee and Catholic question, ib — com 
law bill, 380— bilUor suiqncssion of small 
notes, th.— repeal of test and corporation 
acts, 331 et seq. — king’s siieech on the 
Catholic question, 344— debate on tlie bill, 
345 et m/.— division on it, 351— Welling- 
ton's speecli in the Lords, 352 hill earned 
there, ib —bill for disfranchising the foity- 
shllling freeliolders, 363— O’Connell claims 
his seat in, 354— his re-olecfcion, ih. —want 
of representation of the great towns, 365— 
petition to, for reform in relation to state 
of the cinrency, 366 note— mot ion on the 
distress of tlie silk-weavers, 369-budgct 
for 1829, i6. — Mr Attwood on the causes of 
Iri.sli distress, 370— Mr Wsithman’s expo- 
sition of the effects of the monetary system 
oil manufactui-es, 371— meeting of, 1880, 375 
— debate on the public distress in the Lonta, 
376 ct 4C3.— changes of paiiy shown by the 
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diYialon, 377— motions for reducIiiR salaries 
of public* oflieers, 379— for reduction of the 
army and navy, 360 — for a reviKion of the 
eyatum of tnxatioii,.t&.— defeat of ministers 
on a minor question, 381 — motion on the 
currency, ib. — fliianeinl measures, 882 — 
taxes remitted, t!>. — speech of Mr Baring 
on the nhandnnmcnt of the sinking fund, 
383— motions on reform diuing session of 
1830, 387 — debate on a regency, on the ac- 
ression of William IV., 392— the West India 
question, and prosecutions of the press, ih. 
—its dissolution, i6.— results of the elec- 
tions, 393— meeting of, and king’s speech, 
18.30, 399— Lord Grey’s deelamtion on ri*- 
furiii, 400— and Wellington's against it, tb 
— Jlroiighani’s ]>lan of reform. 401 — his 
speech on the postponement of the king's 
visit to the city, 403— ministers defeated 
and resign, th — Karl Grey’s annonneement 
of his principles of government, iv. 11 — 
vote of, to relieve the distress m Ireland, 
13 -tlie budget, and defeat of ministers on 
it, 14— coiniiiittee cm the reform hill, 
pe.titions, 10— introduction of the bill, and 
iirgunieiits for it, ih et srq —its yic^ption 
in the House, 22— nrgiiineiits ngniiist it, 23 
et nrq.- petitions for shoitcning the dura- 
tion of, 16— leave given to bring in the bill, 
26 — petitions tor it, 27— that of the London 
inereliants and bunkers against it, 28— iiin- 
jority of one lor second n'uding, ih — coun- 
ter inotioii enn’ied against iiiiiiisiers, 29— 
scttle-nient on the crown, 30— moans liy 
which the ministry induce the king to dis- 
solve, ill —scene at the dissolution, 32— 
results of tlie elections, 34 — iiieeiing of, 
and king’s speech, 36— nuyority Inr second 
reading ot tlie bill, ib — discussion on par 
ticnlar boroughs, ib - motion to give iiiein- 
beis to the colonies negatived, 37— that on 
AioO teuaiits earned, 3.S -third reading of 
the bill eiirriod, ib —Earl Grey’s speech in 
House of l^icrs, 39— imijonty against the 
hill in tlic House of Lords, 40— vote of erm- 
lideiiee in m]nisl(’r.s in the Coniniom-, tb — 
introdiielion of the new relorm bill, 46 — 
division on it, ami Peel’s speech Against it, 
46— nia.joiity on third reading, and Ijiml 
.lolin Itussell’s closing declaration, 47 — 
motion on the diatn*ss in the country, ih 
resolution to create jmers, 49 ft ^ - 
meetings to coerce the pecra, 60- - majority 
fur second reading in Peers, 51 — and for 
Ijord Jiyndliurst’s amendment, *6.— resig- 
nation of ministers. i6.— Lord Ebrington’s 
motion eiin-ied, 63—1116 king yields, and 
nijiiislers resume ofliee, 64 — his einiu- 
larto the ojqiositiou peers, ib . — the bill 
passed and rei'cives the royal assent, 65 

— the Seotch and Irish bills passed, 56 

— gejieral ' results of the reftirra bill on, 
67— entrance of talent tliiYiugh the closo 
iK^ronghs, 64 - the finances for ^32, v. 5 — 
the Russo -Belgian loan, 6 — the king’s 
speech on Ireland, 7 — eomniittees ap- 
jiointed on it, and their rccnmincndatioii.s, 
i6.— deh,ito, ^c., on the tithe question, 8 
ft neq. — the government tithe scheme car- 
ned, 9— prorogation of, 1832, 11— result of 
tlic elections for the first reformed, 13— 
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meeting of it, and first proceedings, 14— its 
extreme woi'diiiess, and regulations m conse- 
quence, 15 — regulations for forenoon hours, 
t6.— coeirion bill for Ireland, i6.— debates 
on the coercion bill, 16 rt seq.—it is car- 
ried, 21 — ilcbatcs on bill lor reducing Irish 
church establishment, 22 et seq —new iiro- 
ject regarding tithes in Ireland, 26— Mr 
Attwood’s speech on state of country, 29— 
answer of government, 30— the budget, i6. 
— ministry defeated on malt tax, 31— this 
vote rescinded, 32— etfeets of thos<* virtes 
on public opinion, 16.— conduct of Const 1- 
vative opposition, 33— debate on renewal 
of bank charter act, ib. rt seq —011 India 
bill, 35 ef st'q —resolutions in 1823, regard- 
ing slavery, 43 — the colonists refuse to 
acton these, ?6.— Mr Stanley’s argiiinenis 
for negro emancipation, 46 et set/ —grant of 
i^20,000,000 to the Bla\ e-owiiei s, 49— bill 
for regulating infant UiboiiT in laetories, 55 
—close of session, and review of its i»io- 
ceedmgs, ib. — motion by. &c , regarding 
Baron Smith, 57 — motion for repeal of Irish 
Union, and debate on it, 58 et seq. —divided 
state of, on the subject of Ireland and re- 
lieal, 63— motion by Mr Ward on the Insli 
cliiiivli,64— eomniissioii of inquiry on it ap- 
pointed, 66— attempt to force on Mr Ward's 
motion, i6.— deelaration of ministers on it, 
%b. — question iielbic House of Lords, tb — 
jU'ogresB ol tlic tithe bill, 07 — opposition of 
all parties to it, 68 - parting address of 
Jjord Grey as minister 111, 70 — inodifiiYl 
coercion bill for Ireland, 71- late of the 
lush ehiireh bill, 72 — poor-law amend 
inent bill, ib — debati* on it, 74 et seq 
paiising of it, 70— prorogation of, and king’s 
siiceeh on il, 7S - bimiing of the Ilonses, 
4u6— motion (or repeal of malt tax, 412 — 
debate Oil Lord Londomleny’s n]tpoint- 
ment as ambassador to St Pctersbnig, 413 
ct mvq. — debate on Irish church, 415 ef seq. 

division on it, and resignation of ininis- 
ters, 429 — piedoiiiiiiaiiee of the lush mem- 
bers, 422 — debate on uiuiiieqial relorm bill, 
VI. 5 et seq — debate on Irish ehureh bill, 
10— motions on the curreney, agricultural 
ili.stress, and Orange lodges, ll- the hml- 
ge.t, 12- -opening of, 1836, and king’s speech, 
18— debate on the Irish eor]»ora1ion refoini 
act, 19 cf Sf.q. — iimjority toi Irish coipora- 
tion tiill 111 CoiiiiiionB,"22 - iiiodilieation 
it in the IjOiyIs, and its final njection, ib. 
— the Irish ehurcli bill again passed bv the 
Commons and thrown rnit by the Lords, 23 
— danger from the collisions hid ween the 
two Hollies, ib. — eoiiiiiiission by, on the 
Irish poor and its report, 26— English filhe 
bill, and bill for registration of births, A-e , 
27 - agricultural distress committee, and 
refusal of eiiiTcney investigation, 28— the 
budget, lb . — discussion on tlie army and 
navy, ib. — LoiyI Dudley Stuart’s speech on 
the power of Russia, 29 -iiieetiTig of, 1837, 
and deliate on the addiess, .32 — tlie Irish 
coi7>orati()Ti bill, ib — bill for abolishing 
chiireli-rates, 36 — vote of, on Loid Nor- 
man by’s jail-deliveiy in Ireland, 37 -dis- 
cussions on the afliair of the Vixen, 40— de- 
bate in, on tlie worlAug of tlie new poor- 
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law, 72— committee on combinations, 

76 — division against the charter, 81— Mr 
Villicrs as tlie leader of the anti-com law 
inovciiicnt in, 85 — debate on the Canadian 
rebellion, 96— claim of Canada for rojire- 
scntaiion in, ift. — debate on Lord Durham’s 
ordinance in Ganudu, DP— and on this ap- 
prenticeship system, 109 — Urougham on 
tlic increasing Ijuriv^rs of the slave trade, 
110 et mq — act regarding prisons in the 
West Indies, &,c., 112— small majority of 
the Melbourne ministry in, ll.'l— debate on 
the Jamaica bill, 114 ft neij . — division on it, 
and resignation of ministers, 116— election 
of Speaker, and second Jamaica bill, 118 — 
Hetllemeiit mi rnnce Albert, 120 — clianges 
in criminal law, 122 — important resolution 
regard i ng col on isation, 1 23 — debate thereon, 
12t— tlie penny-postage system, 127— dis- 
eiission, &:r.t of jinvilcge of, in coiiiuMdion 
with Slockdalo's case, 130 et statistics 
of Irish Clime laid before, 132— discussion 
on Lord Nornianby’s liberation ot prison- 
ers, i:;4— additions voted to tlie ariii}', 1830 
ami 1S40, 137- debate on tlic state of the 
navy, ift. —motion of Mr Villiers on tlie 
corn laws, 139— new refonn bill for Ireland, 
and its fate, 141— tbe budget, ih — division 
on it, 142 -vote of want of coiilldcncc, 146 

- 'dissolution, 147— result of the elections, 
ib -defeats of ministers, and tbeir resig- 
nation, 140— session of 1811, 287— ojiening 
of tliat of 1S I2, 288— Sir It red's eorn-Iuw 
seheine, ih H sfq —tbe sliding scale, 201— 
arguments against it, i/i — it is ])assed. 203 

- Sir li. reel’s projiosed tnrilV and finan 
ei<il imsasiires, 204 et m}. — arguments 
against the imsnnc tax, 207 et mj.- iiitidli- 
geiiee received of the All’gtianislan disaster, 
302 — Lord Mahon’s eo|),\ light bill, ih etsrq. 

- debate on the aim-i act for Iitdaiid, 307 
— session of 1843, 3l2--Lord Ashley’s bill 
for infant liiboiir, 'll . — Sir James Ctaliain’s 
l.ielorv and ediie.ition bill, tb . — new fac- 
tory bill, ami ten hours amendment, 313— 
bill regnniing liirn]dkes ni Wales, 31,0— 
great Cliartist iietition to, 310— bill bn re- 
ducing tbe 3^ per cents, 320— budget for 
1844, 327— reduction of tiwes. ih —and of 
the sugar duties, ib. — debuti- on bank char- 
ter net, 32S— Scotch and Irish bills, 332— 
tlie railway committees in, mid their deci- 
sions, 33S— bill reducing railway dejiosiU 
to a half, 3 1 1 —budget of 1846, 343— iiicuniie- 
tax continued, and imlireet tuxes repealed, 
'i6.— bill for establishing secular colleges 
in Ireland, 347— enlarged grant to May- 
iiooth, i6. — iiitrndnetion of Scotch poor- 
law, 349— charge against Sir James Gnilmrn 
of 0 ])eniiig letters, 362 -- passing of alien 
net, 354— motion by Mr Cobdeu on agricul- 
tural distress, i6.— motion of Mr Miles re- 
garding It, 355 — fnither divisions on com 
laws, and close of session, %b . — meeting of, 
1846, and queen's spceeh, 361— debate on 
repeal of the com Jaws, 362 ct eeq. — Dis- 
raeli's attack on Peel, 360— arguinents 
against the bill, 367 — result of delmte, 370 
— Wellington's speech on the, bill, ib. — ^Imd- 
get lor 1846, 371 — new coercion act for Ire- 
bmd, 872— coalitioii^ainst ministry, 373— 


debate on bill, — mr^iority againsfr juin- 
isters, 377— Disraeli’s picture of the divi- 
sion scene, 378— Hir R/ Peel’s concluding 
address, announcing his resignation, 379 * 
Btrciiglh of the inoueycd ami nianuf.ictur- 
ing interest in, and its influence on tlic 
corn-law question, 381— meeting of, 1846, 
and government i»1an for the sugar duties, 
vii. 221— discussion on flogging in the army, 
231 et -marins bill for Ireland, 236 — 
plans of, forTelieviiig the. Irish famine, 239 
— meeting of, on the Irish famine, and 
qncen’s siicecli, 241 — Lord Broiigliam’s pic- 
ture of Ireland, 242— ministerial ]>laiis, ib. 
— amended poor and temporary relief net 
for Ireland, 213— nbsor]»tion of, by tlio 
Irish famine, 262 — debate on f^ord (r. Ben- 
tinck's lilsh railway scheme, 263 et eeq. - 
tho budget for 1847, 259— debates in, on 
the commercial crisis of 1847, 262 — debate 
on the unvigaLion laws, 267— on Mr Field- 
en’s bill to limit factory labour, ih — intro- 
diictiou of limited - sen’iec system into 
nrmy, 272— debates on public education, 
273— now Irish coercion bill. 274 — ju’Oi’Oga- 
tion and dissolution of. 275— meeting of, 
1847, and queen’s Bi»eech on tlie suspen- 
sion oT the Iwnk act, 280— discussion on 
tbe latter, 2Sl et seq. — report of eoinmit- 
tees on bank charter net, 28 4— i>rorogatiou 
of, 285— excitement in, on the I’aliiti aflair, 
191— debate on tlic Polish question, 204— 
thanks voted on conquest of Heinde, 04 — 
announeemeiit of rei'nll of Lord Elleii- 
borough, 72— effects of absence of control 
of, in India, 114— dangers Irom its dneet 
^verninent there, 116— debuto in, on re- 
Iteal of navigation laws, 288 rf-sw;.— motion 
for reJicf to agiienlfcnral elnsses, 293— de.- 
bate on free traile, 297 H m ). — difficulty of 
direct rcTireseutution of tbe eoioiiies in, 
308 — continues KUh]icnsioii of habeas cor- 
pus act III Ireland, 314— flic Irish encum- 
bered estates bill, 315 -proceedings in, on 
affair of Don Paeiiieo, 319 — defeat of min- 
islcra on militia bill, 322 — dissolved, ami 
elections for new', 324 — defeat of ministers 
on the bmiget, and iln-ir resignation, 325 — 
the members of, at Wellington’s funeral, 
329. 

Parliament, the proposed Austrian, viii. 207. 

Parliament Mouse, EiAhhurgh, banquet to 
George IV. in the, ii. 208 

Piirlinnients, annual, one of the points of the 
cliaricr, vi. 80. 

Parliamentary commission, report of the, 
1846,011 the potato failure in Ireland, vi. 381. 

Pnrlmmentary conniiittee, report of, on open- 
ing letters, vi. 352. 

Parlinriiciitary proceedings, bill regarding 
piiblie.utiun of, vi. 132, ' 

Parliamentary reform, motion by Lord John 
Russell on, 1820, ii. Ifl7— and again, 1821, 
184— iuejease of desirO' among the agricul- 
turists mr, 187— motion on, 1822, and in- 
creasing strength of the minority on it, 
197— motion by Mr Abercniiiiby on. 1824, 
iii. 279— commencement of the question of, 
822— Canning the opponent of, 324— mo- 
tion on, 1829, S0S-— iS’ee Reform. 

Parma, count, heads tba revolutionists at 
Alessandria, i. 870. 
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Parma, grand-dncliess of, abdication of, iv. 
132— -applies for aid to Austria, 183— re- 
stored, and nniTieaty granted by, ih. 

Panna, eontribuliuiis from France to, i. 10t» 
note— treaty regarding duchy of, 340— de- 
iiioci-ntic insurrection in, 1830, iv. 132— its 
suppression, 133— volunteers from, viii. 81 
—terms of armistice regarding, 100— occii- 
Jintion of, by the AustriuiiH, 107— condi- 
tions of llnnl ariiiistiee regarding, 120. 

Pnrnicntier, M., the trial, die., of, vii. 368. 

Parnassus, niuunt, defeat of the Turks in 
passes of, ii 408. 

Parnell, Sir II., on the resiiniption of cash 
jiaynients, j. 175— defence of tlio Catholic 
As.soeiation by, iii. 283 — motion by, on the 
civil list, lK30i 403— treasurer of navy, 1835, 
V. 421 note. 

Parochial boards, the, under new Scotch 
poor law, vL 350. 

Parochial school system of Scotland, the, 
and want of it in Mugland, i. 183— its in- 
Irodiictiou into England proposed hy 
Droughniii, ii 16-1 «« 

Parque. the duke ilel, a member of the Cor- 
tes of 1822, li. 240. 

Parquin, colonel, acconqianies Louis Napo- 
leon to Uoiilogne, V. 3S1. 

I^iitliciion, purchase of the friezes fi'om the, 
i. 70. I 

PaiTi imUre, the, undue ascendancy of, in 
France, ii. 120— iii<*ivaaing predoiuiiiance j 
of, 311 — increasing inllnence of, with 
Charles X., iii. 74— denunciations of, hy 
the i»resR, 85— re-cRtahlishuicnt of the ceii- 
horsliip hy the, 03 — urge the disbanding of 
the National Guard, 06 -compel the re- 
tirement of Lalxinixlonnaye, 11.3— dangoi- 
oiis inflncnec of, on the government of 
Charles X., 165. 

Party contests, cause of the violence of, iu 
the United States, vi. 51. 

Paskewitch, lieM-niarslial, the head of the 
Tehiiin, n. 13— ancfdote of, 76 note — de- 
feat of the Persians by, in 1826, 350 — fur- 
ther successes, and peace, — eoniinands 
against the Persians, lii 1 1— besieges Ab- 
basabad, 'i5. — victory of Ujcvan-lioiilak, <5 
— eaptnie of Aldiasabud, i5.— captures Sar- 
darabad and Erivan, ih.— proclamation ti> 
his ainiy, 12— further successes, ib. — eon- 
eludes peace, /h —fresh successes of, and 
)ieace finally ratified, 13— forces under, for 
campaign of 1828, 30— liis line of opera- 
tions, 31— be.sieges Kars, ib. — its fall, 32— 
lilagne breaks out among his troops, 83— 
captures Akhalzikh, ib -defeats the Turks, 
34— capture of Akhalzikh, 36— fnither sue* 
cesses, 37— results of the campaign, ib — 
his plans, andiformation of Mohamniiulan 
<‘orp8, ib —threatened hostilities with Per- 
sia, and measures in consequence, 40— 
foices under, And otiening of campaign, ib. 

- defeats Had^ Hassan, 41-«his disposi- 
tions, and position of the Turk.s, ih.— snb- 
seipient nioveiiicuta, 42— liattlc of Kaiiily, 
43 rt ttfq — Htorining of intrancheil camp of 
ilfilli I)uz, 44 — results of these victories, 
4.5— his ad\unce and capture of Hassaii 
Kale, 45— fall of Erzeroiim, 46— further 
movements^ tb. — submission of Pacha of 
Mush, and of Baibout, 47 — combats at 


Khart, ih. — retreats to Erzoroum, ib. — 
again advances against Baibout, 48 — de- 
feats the Turks there, ib.— iirinistice, and 
results of CHinpaign, 40— made lleld-iuar- 
ahul, th. — iqqiumted to the chief coinmaiKl 
in Poland, iv. 206— offensive plans of, 208 
—he crosses the Vistula, ih — torecs oml 
jKisition of, 210— assault ofWaisaw, 211 - 
refuses all teriiis, ih — ii]>iiointcd b) coin- 
inaud the Unssiun army «jf intervention, 
viii. 258 — iiioveineuta absigncd to, 2o2 — 
sketch of his career, 263 — forces nndei, 264 
— cafitures Dehreezyn, 266 — proixisuls to 
Georgey to ciqntiilnte, 260 — movcnicnts 
against the hitter, 271— battle of Debrec- 
zyn, lb.— eaintnlation of Georgey to, 270 — 
attempts ol, to save the 11 ungariau leaders, 
281. 


Pu.squier, M., Garde dea Secaux in 1815, i. 
87— retires with Talleyrand, K 5— chanic- 
l.cr, Ac., of, 115— in the Chamber of 1816, 
27.'»— clioKi'u jiresidcnt, ih.— hill regarding 
the liberty of the press, introdiu'cd b\, 
ISIS, 2U4— views of, in 1818, 306— tciideis 
liKs rcKignation. 307— becomes minister of 
foreign allhii-s, ii. 86— argiinienla ol, for ic- 
c.stali]ishing the ccnsoiship, 101 — etlbits 
of, on behalf ot the new electoial law, 104 
— ciiculurto the eicctois drawn up by, lltf 
— speech of, on the censorship, 1821, 12.3— 
the rt»yalisfs on him, 124 — argniiients of, 
against the new law of snci'cssion, in. .S8 
ri ])rcsid<*K at the trials for tieason in 
18,34, x. 201— attack on Barbea by, 364. 

Passages, ciiptuic of, by the Chiistiiios, v. 
190. 


Passengers, total railway, 1845 to 1S49, vi. 
338. 


Piuwy, M . becomes minister of finance, v. 
285— minister of commerco under Thiers, 
307 note- majority against, as president, 
18.30, 350— majority lor, ns jn’c.sidcnt, 183!i, 
:i60-^inancc minister niiilcr Koult, 1S30, 
363 note— minister of liunncc, 1848, viii. 
67— a niomber of Louis Najiolcon's culiinet, 
332— Hjieech again.st rednetion of salt du- 
ties, 333 — ]n-oi)OHiid additional duty on suc- 
cesbions, ib. 

Pa.ssy, eholeru at, iv 317 note 

Pastor, El, operations of, against the Car- 
lists, V. 149— ioiiis Rodil, 161— ]»nr.siiit of 
Don Carlos by, 163— forces under, 1C(J— 
bloe.kude.d in El Eebastian, 170. 

Pasioriz, general, v. 188. 

PasUengo, detent of the Austrians at, viil. 
87. 


Pastnnige, increased ilireetion of ngi-iculturo 
into, 111 old countries, lii 315, .319 

Patana, Kiibnnh.sioii of tlie, 1817, vi 179. 

Patents, abolition wf tax on, ni lielgnini, viii. 
147. 

Patras, capture of, by the insurgent Greck.s, 
ii. 365— recaptni e of, by the Turks. 372— 
fearful niiissacre, ah.— blockade of, by the 
Gn*eks, 37.5— deleat of the Greeks near, 
377— relieved by the Turks, 398— blockade 
of, by the Greeks, 410 — capture of, by 
Greek iiiBUvgents, vii 335. 

Patrickson, colonel, on the distress in Ire- 
land in 182.3, ii 195 note. 

Patronage, distribution of, in Prance under 
Louis Philippe, iv. 852, 353 — government 
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Patronage, eontmuM. Pedro, Don, proclaimed emperor of Brazil, v. 

corruption by means of, in France, v. 349 80, 87— recognised us such. III — settle- 

— church, advantages of, vi. 87. nient of the crown of Portugal by, 112 — 

Pattle, colonel, at Meanee, vii. OS, 59. revolt in his favour, 119 etM^.—ex] (edition 

Paul, the emperor, ukase in favour of the to Portugal, 127— his forces, &c., 128— his 

serfs by, ii. 15— the succession made here- prospects, 129 — expedition into the Al- 

ditary by, 56— bequest of Georgia to, 848— gorves, ib.— naval victor}', 130 — established 

treaty with Napoleon for invasion ot India, at Lisbon, and first measures, 132— re- 

vi. 210. newed attempts of the Miguelites, 133— by 

Pauloise, seizure of Loiivcl by, ii. 92. whom supported, 188— his final succes.s. 

Paupers, out and in door, 1S40 8, v. 77 and 150 et seq . — capitulation and amnesty, 157. 

note — average number of, vi. 72— English Peel, the first Sir Robert, speech of, against 


iminiier of, 1842 7, 313 note- ]>ropoaed new 
regulations regarding removability .of, 303 
—tables of, 1848-56, \ li. 323 note. 

Pauper funerals, propoilioii of, in Glasgow, 
1848, vii. 293 note 

Pauperism, expenditure on, in Ireland, iii. 
265— m Puns, JHJll, iv. 311— abuses which 
had crept in with regard to, v. 72— increase 
of, by the old poor-law, 74 — statistics of, 
under new poor-law, 76 and note— statis- 
tics of, 1836 to 1841, vi. 69 --increase of, 
1839, 71-ana 1842, 283—1840-8, ib. note— 
hiHtui 7 of, and law nigurding, in Scotland, 
349 €t seq —great increase of, 1847-8, vii. 
291— increase of, in Glasgow and the neigh- 
bouring districts, 1848, 293 — in Lanark- 
hliire, 1847-8, ib. note— Great Biitain, 1848 
to 1852, viii. 286 and note. 

Pavia, iiiHurrection in, viii 74— occupation 
of, by the Austrians, 105— concentration 
of the Austrians ut, 115. 

Pavilion Marsan, the, iu the French Chain- 
ber, I. 114 

Peace, the, stimulation of deinooratic pas- 
Hioii by, I, 2 - position of goveriimciiis and 
peoples during it, ib*- state of Great Bri- 
tain on the conclusion of, 4.H ft my.— not 
the cause of the jirevaleiit distress, 47 — 
ncquisitioiiH of Russia by, ii 1 — influence 
of, on France, 77 — cflcct of the contlnu- 
uiK^c of. in Friuicc, iii. 166— inot^iation 
tiisidayed by Geriiiany on, iv. 216— deve- 
lopment of the resources of Gennany 
since, 219 et scq. — great ctlect of the 
cliRiiges in tlic (:uiTcii<;y laws during, v. 
899 — danger of unsuitable military ap- 
poiiitinciits during, vi. 270— diiiiinniioii of 
cor))oral punislimcnt iu tlie army during, 

vii, 2.32— prosperity of Germany during, 

viii. 139. 

Pearl llshery, Joint-stock company for, 1825, 
in. 253 note. 

Peasantry, the, character and state of, in 
Spain, i 325— in Ru.ssia, ii 14— state of, 
in Ireland, 192 - the Jri.sh, recklessness, 
&c., of. 111 . 300— govcniiiient measures for 
ameliorating condition of, in Prussia, i\. 
237— state of the Irish,. and its causes, vi. 
25 — the French, dciucssed condition of, 
vii. 119— their state under Louis Philipin*, 
l(i6 — efforts of Russia to ainclioniie their 
condition in Poland, 196- -regulations re- 
garding, in Prussian Polaud, 197— and in 
Gallicia, lb — the French, feeling of, to- 
ward the revolution of 1848. viii. 16— the 
llutigarinn, 143— represciitatiou of, in the 
Tvrol, lb. 

Pechlin, M., iv. 236 note 
Pechonuier, M., v. 292. 

Pedimou, gallant defence of pass of, ii. 414. 


the resumption of cash payments, i. 191 — 
views of, regarding his son, vi. 276, 277. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his insurrection act for 
Ireland, 1817, i. 167 — chairman of the com- 
mittee on the bank restriction act, 188 — 
his speech on tlie subject, 189 — arguments 
of, for the resuinfiiiom of cash payments, 
192 et seq —views of, as to the eflect on 
prices of the resumption of cash payments, 
199- -on the standard of viiliie, ii. 1.37 — 
efforts of, for iinprovcniciit of criminal 
law, 182 — speseh of, 1S21, on Catholic 
emancipation, 183 — succeeds Loi-d Sid- 
niouth 08 home secretary, 191 — on the ex- 
pected fall of prices, 198— Arnold on, 203 — 
()p])oses active intervention in Spain, 283 
— culogium on, by Brougham, iii. 276— 
moves renewal of the alien act, 279— and 
re venial of Scottish attaimlers, 280— argu- 
mciitH of, against the Catholic Assoi'iution, 
281 — opposes the Catholic einnnciiiation 
bill of 1825, 285- on the Duke of York, 311 
— resignation of, on Canning’s appoint- 
ment, 313 — reception of, in parliament 
after Canning's acces.sion to power, 31.5— 
his sp(‘ech again.st the Cuiliolic claims, 
1827, 317 et wg— his sincerity in it, 318-- 
on the probable expoit of corn fiom Ame- 
rica, 320— reforms of cnminol law intro- 
duced liy, 321— liecomes home secretary, 
327— chairman of the finance coininitlee, 
329— aigiimeiits of, against reiieal of the 
test and corporation laws, 333— yielding 
of, oh the Catholic question, .34.3— attack 
of Sir Charles Wetlierull on, 844— defeated 
at Oxford, ih — speeeh of, for the (’uthohe 
eiiiaucipation bill, 345 et teq. — attack by 
O'Connell nn, .354— nrgniiiciits of, against 
proposed revision of system of taxati«>n, 
380--cliaracter of Geoigc IV. by, 389— in- 
timates the resignation of minisicrs, 404 — 
on Earl Grey's first intentions regarding 
reform, iv. 16 note— aiguni cuts of, against 
the reform bill, 23 - reunion of the Tory 
party under, 26— siippoils Mr Wynn’s ino- 
iion on the details of the bill, 37— on the 
new refonii lull, 46— his speeidi against it, 
fb.— refuses the premiership, 51— and de- 
clines oflice, 53 — his opinion of Louis 

a e, 103 — HupiKuts governnicnt on 
rcBK, 18.33, v. 14— argnmeiils of, for 
Irish coercion bill, 16— On the system of 
iiitiinidatinn in Ireland, 17 note — argii- 
meiiLs of, again.st the Irish chiireh bill, 23 
et ffq. — aigunieiits of, against the bank 
clinilcr reiiew'nl act, 34 — declaration of, 
on the Irish church, 67— applied to to form 
a ministry, 1834, 80— the monetary system 
of, its characteristics, 400— formation of 
his ministr}', 400— his address to the eluv- 
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Peel, Sir Robert, eontinved. 
tors of Tuniworth, 407— division AfniinBt, 
on tlio Speukership, 410— and on ilio ad- 
dress, 411— refuses to resiKn after being 
defeated on address, 412— opposes the i-e- 
peal of the malt tax, ib —on the dimin- 
ished consumption of beer, 413 — on the 
appointment of Lord liOndondeny anibas- 
sador to Russia, 413 — measures for relief 
of Dissenters, icK., 414 — attack on his iiim- 
istry, on the Irish church question, 415— 
argunients of, against the Insh ehnrch 
motion, 418 et neq. — resigns, 4*20— iinjiort- 
ance of the administration of, 421 - it 
aveited the danger of revolution, tb —its 
efle<;t in restoring the IToiise of Lords to 
its functions, 42*2 — its pemicioiis cH'ects on 
Ireland, 16.— his rise in piiblK* estimation 
from it, 423— arguments of, against corpo- 
rate lef'orin bill, vi. 6 ct seq. — motion by, 
on Irish church bill, 10-t- details by, on 
tlie slate of the Irish church, 11 note — 
liorrl Amherst appointed governor of Can- 
ada by, 17- arguments of, against Irish 
cor])oration bill, 20— again opjioses appro- 
priation clause in Irish church hill, 23— 
opposes Lord Ghandos' motion for agricul- 
tural relief, 28— siipjiorts the increase of 
the navy, 1836, 29— iMinqiiet to, at (Jlas- 
gow, 1836, 31— anxiety of, for compromise 
between the two Houses, 37— motion by, 
on the Irish tithe hill, 1838, 3S— motion 
hy, oil the Irish municipal bill, 39— votes 
for it, 1839, ib. — views ol, on tlio case of 
the Vixen, 40— on Canada, 88 -coiiduct, 
&c., of, in opposition, 114— arguments of, 
against the Jamaica bill, 115- negotiatioiis 
with, for forming a goveriiiiient, 117 — 
broken oil' on the houshold question, ib. - 
his true reasons for declining office, 118— 
again opposes tlio Jamaica bill, 119 — on 
the state of the flnances, 1841, 135— oi>- 
poses the reduction of the Irish fninchisc., 
141— arguments of, against the budget of 
1841, 142 ft tteq . — want of <;oiifidence nio 
tion by, 146— majority for, by elections of 
1841, 147 — speech of, 011 uniciidiiiciit to 
address, 1841, 149— scut for to form 0 iiiiii- 
istiy, lb . — effect of his free-trade measures 
on India, 156 note— appoints -Lord Heyfes- 
biiry governor-general of India, 207- eliii- 
raeter of, 272— causes of the diversity of 
opinion regarding him, ib. — injustice of 
the extreme views on both sides, 273— 
did pot want jiolitical courage, ib. — but 
was not a leader of thought, 274— his style 
of oratory, ib.—h\R administrative powers, 
275— merit of his oiiposition to refoiin,J!76 
—ambition not the cause of his versatility 
of iirinciple, i6.— real ex] donation of his 
conduct, 277— his views on the currency, 
ib.— ex]daiiationtliUH afforued of hisitaroer, 
278— his priv^^te character, ib.— I ormatjuii 
of his ministry, 279 — their foreign difficul- 
ties, 280— use made of thegeneinl distress 
in 1842 against them, 286 — ffniiiicial diffi- 
culties of, 294— his Kjieech introducing his 
tariff and financial nieasures, ib. et seq — it 
is passed, 290 — heroic conduct of, on the 
Afghanistan disaster, 3ii2 — nieasures of, 
against the rexieal agitation, arrest, trial, 
d:c., of O’Counell, and efl'eet of these pro- 


ceedings, 807 et measures of, for sup- 
l^ressing tlie Rebecca riots, 315— and act 
for removing their cause, 316 — murder of 
Mr Diniiimond, his secretary, tb.— Miaige 
hy, against Cobdeii, ifi.— settlement of the 
Maine boundary question uiulcr, 320— his 
contluct in it, 321— on tlie seizure, &c.. of 
Mr Pntchai*d at Tahiti, 325— on the pro- 
posed rediietioii of tlie iinny and navy, 
1844, 327 — his liaiik charter act, 3*28— iiigii- 
luents for it, ib. et mj . — his resolutions on 
the subject, 830 note — It is imssed, 331 — 
Heotch and Irish hills, 332— on tlie bunk 
act as the cause of the prosjierity wiiieli 
iullowed, 335—011 tlie iiiipro\e(l state of 
the woiking classes during the railway 
mania, 340 note— lull reducing railway ile- 
Tiosits to a half, 341 — opening of Trent 
Valley line by him, 342— finnndal state- 
ment of, 1845. 843— views of, regarding 
Catholic clergy 01 Ireland, 347— eiilarjicd 
grunt to Maynooth College, ib —the reiical 
of the corn ]%ws by him only the contiiiiia- 
tioii of former policy, 356— resigmitiun of 
lnini^t^y, 360— their lesf oration, ib. — argu- 
ments of, in support of com-Iaw repeal, 
362 et spq — reeepi ion of his jiroposcd mea- 
sures In the country, 366 — Disraeli’s at- 
tack on him, ib —flic budget for 1846, 371 

— dctenuination of jirotcctionists to dino 
him tium power, 372— life preservation bill 
for Iiclund, ib —coalition of parties against, 
873— ma,jority against, on tiie Irish bill, 
877 — courses open to him, and resolves on 
resignation, 378— Ins comduding uddicss, 
379— reffpctions on his Irec-trade meusun's, 
880 et sra.— his nieasuies not free tniile, 
but withdrawal of pudection from ngriciil- 
Tiirc, 882 — icview of his conduct w’ith le- 
gnrd to repeal of the com laws, 8s5— t-ho 
alleviating ciKnimstuni'es in his case. 3K6 
— the Tory party destroyed by, vii 219 — 
course taken hy, on the slave-sugar ques- 
tion, 226 — measures of, for tlm relief nf 
] I eland, 237— ni'giiments of. against Loid 
Ceoige Bentinck’s Irish railway ^heinc, 
255 et motives of his o]i]ioHitinii, •J.'iO 
— argninents of, on the monetary crisis of 
1847, 264 — supports motion for eoiiiniittce 
on navigation hiw's, 267— argunients ol, 
against Mr Fielden’s factor’' hill, 269— sup- 
jKirts the Irish coercion hill of 1847, 274 — 
endeavours to maintain the bank eliartin' 
act, 1847, 277— review of his arguments on 
the bank act, 284— the inoiietury crisis of 
1848 due to his monetary system, 304— ob- 
ject of, in the bank charter act, 309-rfiee 
trade was forced on him, 321— efforts ol, 
to secure i-atihcation of the slaA e - trarlo 
treaty, 139 — language of, on the Tahiti 
alTair, 191— his jiacitic policy, 192— views 
of, on the Bpnnish marriages, 211 and note 

— announces the recall of Lord Kllcn- 
boroiigli, 72— apjiointinent of Sir II. Har- 
diiige governor general, 73 — adherence of 
Loi^ Dalhoiisie to, 98— the Irish encum- 
bered estates bill, viii. 314 — death of, 320. 

Peel, lady, refusal of a peerage liy, vi. 279 — 
threatening letter to, 1842, 2S5, viii. 
320. 

Feel, Mr, large grant to, at Swan River, vi. 
124. 
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reel, colonel, surveyor-general of ordnance, 

1841, vi. 280 note. 

Tferage, the, inade hereditary in France, i. 
04--8t.ate of, in France, ni. 104. 

r«ers, lTou.se of, see Lords. 

Feers, Chamber of, in Fmncc, ordinance re- 
garding it in 1815, j. 90— coinj»o.sition of, 
in 1815, 115 — discuHsioii on law of arrest in, 
121— on that against seditHiiis cries, ib.~- 
trial of Ney before the, 127 - the royalist 
law of elections thrown out hj’, 144— dis- 
cussion on the new law of elections 278 — 
vote in, on the law for recruiting the army, 
294— rejectifm of the new law regarding 
tl)e press l»y, 295— inoveincnt against the 
electioruJ law in, 309— discussion nn it, 311 
et «e 7 .— great creation of, 314 — vote in, on 
the law uf arrest, ii. 100 — and on the re- 
cstaitlihhinenl of tlio cens(irshi]i, 102 — vote 
of, on tlie new idectoral law, 110— vote of, 
on the censorship, 1821, 123— throw out 
the law for reducing the interest on the 
ihsbt, 300— strength of lheJc.sust paity in, 

' iii. 75— majority in, for tlie law against 
sacrilege, 83— majority in, for rediictioii of 
the ilcht, 84— defeat of the new law of sne- 
eession in, 91 —division in, on the new law 
rog.ar(ling the censoishi]i, 95 — new creation 
of, ns— vote of, on the exclusion uf gov- 
cniirieiit employes fnnri the sufIVage, 104— 
deliaio on flic adilre.ss in, 1829, 106 — eha- 
raeter of, 168— great creations of, by Louis 
XVIII., 177-inecting of, after the full of 
Charles X , iv. HS—their proceedings, ib.— 
speee.h of Chafeauhriand in, in defeiieeof 
the rigiits of Cliarlea X., 94— vote uf the, 
ill favour of the Duke of Orleans, 97— crea- 
tions of, by Charles X., made null by con- 
stitution of 1830, 99— resignations of, r 
der Louis lMnli|>]ie, ih — Irnil of the i i 
ministers of Charles X. ordered behirc, 121 ] 
— eoinmeiieement of it, 1 23 —creation of, i 
1o force the abolition of the hereditary j 
lieeruge, 107— repeated creations of, 168— | 
gieat eieation of, by Louis Philippe, .342, 
.355— eii'uted a court fortnal «»f insurgents, 
18.3-f, 378 — coiiinieiieement of the treusoii 
tiials lM‘foie, 18.34, v. 290— eonU'St w'lth 
the Har, 291— eoinnicnecirieiit of jiroeecd- 
ings, 292 charges against, by Audiey do 
rnvraM-an, 293 -continnalion of the iiiuls, 
niid violent scones, 291— the trials disjoin- 
pd, ih. roiii’luMon of them, 295— trial of 
Alibaiid bclorc, 31.3 — ficsli creation of, 
l{-;i7, 343— \otfi in, 1837, on rcilnction of 
intere.st, .315— fresh crcfilion of, 1839, .372 
debate on infiint labour in, 378— trial of 
Louis Napoleon boforc., 382 — trial of 
Darinbs before, 383 - vote «»f, on the fortill- 
eations of Paris, 395— cb.aractrr, want of 
consideration, A'c., vii 122— adopt the doc- 
trine of moral complicity, 149— vote in, on 
the regency ({ucstion, 158— disi-roilit into 
which fallen. 164— bill regaivling Jesuit 
sidinols c.irritMl in, 1 93 — trial of Teste, Cu- 
bieros, &e., iMilbre, .368. 

Peers, Chainlier of, in Prussia, its functions, 
A'c , i\ . 255 

Peerage, demands of Lafayette regarding the, 
iv. 127— the hereditary question of the 
iiholition of the, 162— arguments for the 
abolition, ib. ti — and against it, 164 et 


«C 7 .— it pasaed bv the Deputies, 16G-and 
forced through the Upper House by crea- 
tion of Peers, 107 — reflections on this, ?6, — 
its previous degradation, 168. 

Pegu, the revolt of the Biinnese from, vi. 183 
- capture of, by the British, vii. 110— pro- 
vince of, annexed, ib. 

Feishw.ah, the, defeat of. before Poonah, vi. 
179— second defeat of, i5.— further suc- 
cesses against him, and his surrender, 180. 
Pekin, population of, vii. 3. 

Pidet, general, the writings of, iii. 199. 

Pelet lie Lozbre, M , minister of public in- 
tatruction under Thiers, v. 307 note— iiii- 
ance minister, 376 note. 

Pel mg iiiunntains, the, vii. 3. 

PelhSHicr, marshal, character of, vii. 175. 
lVllnpr.a, M., the trial, &c., of, vii. 368. 
Pellcw, nfe Exinouih. 

Peloponnesus, see. Morea. 

Peltn, defeat of Bozzaris at, ii. .3.S8. 

Penal code, tlie amelioration of the, by Peel, 

• vi. 27.5. 

Pcnciulen Heath, great Protestant meeting 
at, ii. 339. 

Peninsular army, grant voted to the. i. 70. 
P(5unefttlher, colonel, at Meaiiee, vii. 57 - 
woumled, 58. 

reiinefather, Mr, attorney-general for Ire- 
land, 1S30, iv. 4 note— and 1835, V. 407. 
Peniiiciiik, at assault of Khelat, vi. 239. 
Peniihylvania, statistics of banks in, vi. 40 
note— nuyority against Van Bnrcn in, 69 — 
miles of railway in, vii. 290 note. 

Penny, brigadier, at Goojeiai, vii. 105. 

I Penny postage system, introduction of the, 
vi 127— its nssiilta, 128— causes of its fuil- 
‘ urc as a source of revenhe, i5.— Peel on 
the results of, 295. 

Pcnryhii, conviction of, for bribery, and its 
disfranchisement, iii. 322— imrtially dis- 
franchised, iv. 21 note 

Pensions, naval and military, conversion of, 
3824, Jii. 223. 

Pensioners, the, calling out of, 1819, ii 152 
— rncasuie of Wellington for enrolling, vii. 
236 — number of, 272 — conduct of, at Glas- 
gow, 1848, 295. 

Pcntonville prison, statistics of, viii. 307 note. 
Pepc, general, heads the Neapolitan revolu- 
tionists, i. 364— appointed commander-m- 
idiief, 365— operations of, against the Aus- 
trians, ii. 40 -disniiss(*d from Portugal, v. 
89— escapes, i//.— revolt ol, 1848, viii. 91 — 
defence of Venice by, 131. 

Pe))e, General Floridan, sii})prcssinn of the 
insurrection tit Palermo by, i. 367— the 
eupitiilaiion annulled, and renewal of hos- 
tilities, 3GS — dismissed fi’om command, ib. 
Pepin, an accomplice of Fieschi's, execution 
of, V. 209. 

Pepims, George, a Greek naval leader, ii. .386. 
IVppei', increased consumption of, during 
railway nianio, vi. 340 note. 

Pera, thesiihiirb of. ii. 335 — ^great Are at, 395 
— na\iil Kcliool established at, v. 268 
Perceval, Peel’s views against enianeipation 
borrowed from, vi. 274. 

Perezel, general, defeated by Jellachich, viii. 
242— successes of, 261— forces under, 264— 
battle of Tzombor, 269. , 

Pei-dita, mistress of Oeoige IV., iii. 390. 
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Pt'rcd, battle of, viii. 2G5. 

IV'iicr, Cainilli!, iii. 140 note. 

IVner, Casimir, returned tti the Deputies in 
1S17, i. 289— protests against the expulsion 
of Manuel, ii. 282 -returned for Paris, 
]82t. 307— subscription for General Foy’s 
family, iii. 80 — returned for Paris in 1827, 
100, 106 - votes for, for the iiresideiitship, 
IS-JO, 107— joins the royalists against Mar* 
tignae, iO.— voles for, for the presidency, 

1 IS— meeting of liberal chiefs at his house, 
140~ai)T>oiuted minister of the interior, 
l.'il — a uiembor of Ijonis Philippe’s first 
caM^'ct, iv, 99 — resigns iireaidency <»f 
Chamber, 107— party and views of, in tin 
ministry, 121 — resignation of, 124 — be 
comes jircmier, 143— feeling of ]»tirties on 
his ii])i)ointTnent, ih. — denuiieiatioiis of, by 
the liberal jiross, 144— his speech on the 
]uiiieiplcs of his government, 143 -oiit- 
^oted in Chamber, an<l tendei-s his resigna- 
tion, 148 — defenee of the foreign policy of 
ministers by, 108 ct seq — during the debate 
on Poland, 159— attack by tlie mob on linn, 
14»0 — siiiijiorls the abolition of tlie heredi- 
tary peerage, 102— views of, regarding Po- 
land, 184— measures of, against the revolt 
at Lyons, 308— resolves on the expedition 
to Aiieomi, 314 — his preparations for it, 
and its success, 313— heroism of, during 
llie cholera, 319— his death, 320— his cha- 
racter, ih. 

rerigrioii, the marquis de, iv. 99. 

Periii, general, viii. 206. 

I'ermdie.iil literature, stale of, in France since 
the lleioliition, iii 210- class of wrifcrs 
for it compaied with that in Kiigland, 211 
—effects oi the destiuetion of jirojierly on 
ii, i3.— ami of the facilily of rcvolutiuii, 

212. I 

Perishable incomes, injustice of the income 
lax on, vi. 301. 

]*ei pigiian, insurrection at, 1S34, iv. 376— re- j 
form banquet at, vii J;!l 

Penegaux, general, wounded at assault of 
Coiistaiitine, v 341 

Perrin, Mr, attorney-general for Ireland, 
1833, V. 421 n(»le. 

J'eiTot, geiM'ral, (luring the. insurreetion of 
June, viii. 47— iqipointcd to coiimiand of 
National Gn:ud, 348. 

Persccuiion, religious, invariable re.sulls of, 
111. 338. 

Persia, jicace bet, ween, and llussia, ii. 31— 
coiupiests of Peter the Great from, 348 — 
treaty of Giilisbin, 349— war with Russia 
in 1826, ih — peace, and losses by it, 330— 
war declared against Turkey by, 1821,378 
— advantages gamed by Russia over, iii. 2 
— hostile preparations of, repe,'ited de 

feats of her troops, ih. — operations in, 
JS27, 10— peace conclnd'.Al with Russia, 12 
— Ircsh lupture, and peace of Tourkmant- 
eJiai, 1.3- a.'tsassjnatinn of tin* Russian min- 
ister, 38 — thieateiied hostilities with, 1829, 
40— as the barrier of India on the north, vi. 
208— treaty with, iii ISOl, 211— rupture, 
with her, »3.— and renewed allianee, 212— 
war of, With Russia, and her defeat, ib. — j 
acquisitions of Russia from, 213— subser- j 
vienco of, to Russia, 215— hatred of the Alf- 
ghans to, subservience of, to Russia ' 
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I with regard to Herat, 217 — claim of, over 
Aifghanistan, ib,— treaty of, regarding He- 
rat, 220 — siege of that place, 221 et srq. — 
rai.sing of it on the interference of Fngland, 
224— her infliieuee again predominant at, 
lb.— intrigues of Vizier of Herat with, 241. 

Peraians, siiecesses of, over the Turks in 
1823, ii. 394. 

Persigny, M. de, a partisan of Louis Napo- 
leon's, V. 322. 

Persil, M., iii, 140 note — bconmes keeper of 
tho seals, iV. 372 - -mirii.stcr ol jii.stiee, v 285 
—and again, 316 note— i-emo\ed from tho 
ministry of justice, 326. 

Persoir, Don Francisco, revolt of, at Oporto, 
V 12). 

Personal freedom, proposed new law reg.nd- 
ing, in Franee. i. 279 ct cxpiiy ot the 
laws against, in France, 295 

IViNomil ]iio))eity, abolition of tax on, in Bel- 
gium, viii 147. 

Perapoctivft Newski, the, at St Petersburg, 
li 48. 

Perth, reversal of attainder of family of, iii. 
280— member given by reform bill i(i,iv. 
36 — raf lo (jf nioriality in, vii, 271 iiole 

Peru, Brifish consul oi>poiiitcd to, ii 305— 
anil exports io^ ih. note— origin of the po- 
tato in, vi. 336. 

Pcsehieia, Austrian preparations at, viii. 84 
- sii'gcof, by the !SMrdiiiiaii.s, 87, 88— iiiove- 
iiiciiLs of Railctsky to relieve it, 92 its fall, 
94 - inve.slcd by the Austrians, 104— .surnm- 
dered by aninsticc, 106. 

IVsliawur, acquisition of, by Runjci*t Singh, 
’ll 218— C(‘SSM>11 of, to Hiinj(‘et Singh agreed 
to b,\ Shall Soojah, 226- eolleefioiiof foree.s 
iindor Polhadt at, mi 21— their depressed 

‘Stat«, 24 — road from Calcutta to, 108 
note. 

Peslel, colonel, a lender in tho Russian con- 
s]»iracy, ii 39— the Ic.-ider of the revolt in 
the army of the, south, his chanietev, Ac , 
67 — lii.s deineamuii on execution, 69 — liis 
exciMitiori, 70— generosity ol Nuliolas to 
the father of, 71 

F(\sth, Iluiigarian movement oiganiscd at, 
MU, 200— mi'criiig of the lluiigaimii depu- 
ties at, 213— murder ol count bambeig at, 
224— city of, 211— advance ol the Austrians 
to, 24.3 — inactivity of WindiM-hgiatz in, 247 
— ocuupii’d ]>y tlie lliiiignrians, 2.'i9 

Peter the Great, establishment of the Tehiiiii 
by, ii 12 - Russia under, 20— gams of Rus- 
SKI under, 29 note, — tlie rreetioii of .SI 
Petcraburg by, 47 -the statue of, 48— jia- 
lallel between Nicholas and, 73— his sys- 
tem of foreign iTitcrvcritioii, 3J.S— hi.s i»io* 
gre.ss toward tlie Caspian, !b.—i)rogre.s.s of 
Russia since, vi 213 

I’eterloo, the iiieetiiig at, ii 147 — great ex- 
citement at, and its objects, ih — its dis- 
persion by the iiiilibiry, 148— reflections on 
it, 150— and on the eomtuctof the magi.s- 
tiates on the occasion, ib. 

IV.terafleld, disfranehi.sed, iv. 20 note. 

Petenvarndein, foi tress of, viii. 247 bloek- 
aded, 243— surrender of, to tlie Austrian.^, 
280. 

Petit, M., alTair of, vii .376. 

Petition, right of, accorded to Prussia, iv. 
235. 
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Petito'B collection of military memoiiB, iii 
197. 

Peupin, M., attack on Louis Blanc by, viii. 
36. 

Peyron, abbd, vii. 841. 

Peyroniiet, M., returned as member to the 
Deputies, ii. 119 — becomes secretary of 
state and minister of justice, 1 ‘24— charac- 
ter of, 22‘2— new law re^ardinp the press 
brought forward by, 2*23— supports Mont- 
morency on the Hpunish question, 266— ar- 
guments of, for tlie new law of sueeession, 
lii. 90, 101 — becomes minister of the inte- 
rior, 131 — aiTest of, iv 107 — dcineanonr 
of, before trial, 122— and at it, 123— Mar- 
tignac eoiinsel for, 125— sentence of, 126 — 
liberation of, v 317. 

Pfuel, general, viii. 165— becomes minister, 
166— resigns, lOS. 

Phansi-gars or Tliugs, destruction of the, in 
India, vi ‘204. 

Philadelphia, the crash of 1837 in, vi. 59 

Philliellunes, the, ii. SCO — foriiiaiiou of the 
eoiT>8 of, 402 

Philiiivillu, surrendered by Prance to the 
allies, i. 108— terms of treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc rcgni-ding, 301. 

Phillips, Mr, aigiiments of, for repeal of the 
corn laws, iii. 301. 

Phillips, Mr, mayor of Newport, measures 
of, during the Chartist rising, vi. 83 — 
knighted, 84. 

Phillips, (‘aptain, dispersion of the Derby- 
shire insurgents by, i. 165. 

Phillips, ina,ior-geiicraI, i. 1:16 note. 

Piiillijis, Mr, anecdolu of, at Cundahar, vil 
.33 note. 

Phillips, major, at Mnharajporc, vii. 70. 

Fhilorthodox, jiarty called, in Gicccc, vii. 
334. 

Pliilosophers, crinr of, regarding institutions 
and national eharaeter, i. 34. 

Philosophical writers, the leading, of Eng- 
land since the peace, i. 228 et 

Philosophy, schools of, in Germany, iv. 291. 

Physical defoniiity, ])revalcnce of, in the ma- 
iiiifnetiiring districts of Prance, iv. .304 

Piave, pnsH.'ige of, by the Austrians, viii. 90. 

Piekersgill, the paintings of, i. 260. 

Piepus, ccineteiy of, interment of Lafayette 
ill, iv. 379. 

Picton, fiir Thomas, monument to, l.*69. 

Piedmont, srr Sardinia. 

Piet, M., on tiio endowment of the clei-gy, L 
147. 

Pietra, capitulation of Turks at, lii. 64. 

Pilffl Caueaslfn and Albania', the, ii. 345. 

Pillcrsdorf, Austrian minister, viii 211. 

Pimento, prodmio of, West Indies, 1328 41, v. 
.52 note — imports of, from West Indies, 
1847-9, vii. 227 note. 

Piiidarrees, origin of the war with, and their 
outrages, vi 177— the war with, 178 Hsrq. 
—their final defeat, and conelusion of tlie 
war, 181. 

PindaiTce war, refleetions on the, vi 192 

Piiidns, mount, detent ofChourcliid Pacha in, 
ii. 376— and of Tbissan, ib. 

Pinknr, M., viii ‘239. 

Piombini, movement of, at Rome, \1i .342. 

Pimev, i>revalence of, among the Algerine 
states, i 73. 


Piscatory, M., Prcnch ambassador to Greece, 
vii. 334, 835— opposes tba king’s abdica- 
tion, 308. 

Pitrnilly, lord, defence of old Scotch poor-law 
by, vi. 350 note. 

Pitt, Mr, his system of borrowing in the three 
per cents, ii. 205— Canning enters public life 
under, 214 note — intimacy of Huskisson 
with, iii. 227 note— his alleged accession to 
Catholic emancipation, 317 — on the estab- 
lishment of the sinking fund, 383— the over- 
throw of the coalition ministry by, coinpar- 
ecl with that of the Wellington ministry, iv. 
1— on the dangers of refonn, 26— eoiiipari- 
Bon between his course and Earl Grey’s, 69 
— measures of, to nnest Russia in 1789, v. 
281— error of, in borrowing in the three jicr 
cents, vi. 3‘26. 

Pius VIII., death of, iv. 118. 

Pius IX., election and character of, vii. 337 
et state of opinion in Italy, 338 — 
general amnesty, 339— his first acts, i5.— 
difficulties which beset him, ib —declara- 
tion against liberalism, 341- revoliitioiiary 
iiiovcineiit in Rome, .34*2— admission of lay- 
men to tJie council, 347— riot in Rome, 348 
— constitution proclaimed by, 349— insult 
by the mob to, viii 70“eonceH8lons of, on 
the French revolution, ih. — constitution 
granted by, 79— compelled to declare war 
against Austria, 80— the troops of, 81 — new 
ministry midor Rossi, 108 — revolution, and 
Ins (light, 109— exeommunieutes his sub- 
jects, 110— recapture of Romo, and amnes- 
ty, 129. 

Plzarro, M., minister of finance, v. 218» 

Pizzo, landing of Murat at, i. 136. 

Phieeiiien, alleged comiptioii of parliament 
by, iv. 25. 

Placentia, treaty regarding duchy of, i 340— 
terms of armistice regarding, viii 106, 1*20. 

Plague, ravages of the, in Cunea, ii. 400 — 
among the Russians, iii. 33 

Planters, rejection of prop’casive emancipa- 
tion by the, v. 43— tliey refuse to act on 
the resoliitiouH of parliament, ih. 

Plnongolni, M , procurcur- general of Tou- 
louse, vii 147. 

Plater, inadeiiioiselle, iv. 206. 

Playfair, Dr Lyon, re-iKirt by, on the potato 
failure in Ireland, vi. 381. 

Playfair, the works of, i. *234. 

Pliiyfoir, the architect, i. ‘258. 

Plaza, colonel, a Carlist leader, v. 174. 

Pledges, coniimnicement of system of requir- 
ing, in England, v. 12. 

Plelgnier, arrest and execution of, i. 151. 

Fleigiiier, lieutenant, resistance of, to Louis 
Na]H)leon at Strasbourg, v. 32*2. 

Pleneia, captured by the Garlists, v. 197. 

Plunkett, Mr, afterwards loi*d, motion by, 
on Catholic emancipation, 1821, ii. 182— 
becomes attorney-general for Ireland, 19*2 
— lord chancellor of Ireland, 1830, iv. 4 
note — and again, 1835, v. 421 note — Peel’s 
arguments for emancipation boirowcd from, 
VI. 374 

Plymouth, Canning’s speech in 1823 at, ii. 
306— bank, failure of, 1825, iii. 262— expe- 
dition of Portuguese refugees from, 372— 
garrisfin of, 1846, vii. 234— that needed by 
it, 235 note. 
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Flympton, disfhinchised, iv. 20 note. 

Fo, the, passage of, by the Austrians, TiiL 
107— military position of, 114. 

Fodgorze, capture of, by the Austrians, vii. 
2u:i. 

Fodolia, acquisition of, by Russia, iv. 172— 
originally a provincts of Poland, 17.S— de- 
inauds of ihu Foies regarding, 183— statis- 
tics of, 190— insurrection in, and its sup- 
])TcsHiou, 202. 

Podlachitt, successes of the Poles in, iv. 210. 

Poetry, decline of, in Fmuco, iii. 200. 

Poictiera, insurrection at, 1834, iv. 876. 

Poix, the Prince dc, i. 126. 

Poland, acquisition of, by Russia in 1815, ii. 
2— establishment of the kingdom of, 3— 
fii-st measures of Constantine in, 4 — advaii- 
luges to it from the union with Russia, 5— 
increase of its military strength, ib.— fail- 
ure of the representative system, 6— the 
Russian army of, 26— arrival of Alexander 
in, 1818, 32— his siiecch to the Diet, 33— 
preparations for establishing military colo- 
nies in, 34 — suppression of secret societies 
in, 46— revolt in the niniy of, 68— its sup- 
liression, ib.— the Russian intervention in, 
347— conspiracy in, 1826, iit. 10— distrust 
of Russia toward, 1830, iv. 120— excitement 
caused iii Hungary by the war in, 1.34— 
measures of Prussia against, 135— scene in 
the French Dc))utius during debate on, l.'iU 
— disastrous ellects of the partitmu of, 172 
—sin of Europe in it, ib.— increase of juiwer 
of Russia fioiii it, ib.— faults of the inhabit- 
ants which led to it, 173— its former power, 
resources, and extent, ib.— ruined by im- 
patience of taxation, tb.— (;oniiectioii be- 
tween it and the cause t>f democracy, 174— 
its prosperity under Uiissia from 1815 to 
1830, 175— increase of the passion for inde- 
pendence, ib. — secret societies, 176— jdans 
of the conspirators, ib. — original plan, 
which proves aliortive, 177— flU})iiiencH.s of 
Constantine, and jirogrcss of the conspi- 
lacy, ib.— insurrection at Warsaw, 177— its 
lapid ))rogi'ess, and retreat of Constantine 
fi-oni Warsaw, ib . — appoiiitriieiit of provi- 
sional government, 179— its llrst act, and 
negotiations with Constaiitiiie, ib. — he 
sends back the Polish troops, and retreats 
into Russia, ib.— enthusiasm' on their ar- 
rival in Warsaw, 180— new provi-siotial gov- 
ernment, ami seizure of the dictatorship by. 
Chlopicki, ib— military preparations, 182 
—conduct of Constantino, ib.— negotiations 
with Nicholas, 183— itreparatioiiB and con- 
ference of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, ib. 
—secret views of France and Austria re- 
gaiding, ib. — England declines to join 
France on behalf of, 184— meeting of the 
Diet, resignation and reappointment of 
Chlopicki, 185— his first acts, ib. — procla- 
mation and preparations of the Czar, ib. — 
inanilesto of the Diet, 186 et vain ef- 
forts of Chlopicki at accoinniodatiun, 188— 
the Czar dethroned by the Diet, 189— sta- 
tistics of kingdom, ib — r>f Austrian and 
Prussian, 190— and of Lithuania and Rus- 
sian, ib.— population of, 1831, 180 note- 
military forces of, lUl— strategetical ad- 
vantages, ib. — ^history of the war, 192 et teq. 
—results of the war to, 212— conduct of 


Nicholas in, after itf 213— reflections on her 
fall, ib —excess of democracy the cause of 
her ruin, 214— and it has preventeil her re- 
storation, ib.- -her restoration essential to 
the independence of Europe, 216— the re- 
volution in, its effect in Germany. 238— 
progress of the cholera over, 316 — mission 
of Lord Durham, Ac. , to Russia on behalf 
of, V. 264 — its formal incorporation with 
Russia, tb.— acquisitions of Russia from, 
vi. 213— state of, since the termination of 
the war, vii. 196 — liciielieiid clmngcs in 
Prussian, 197— state of Gallicia, ib.— dis- 
])utes about the Corvbcs, 198— spread of 
socialism, 199— influence of the Jews, ib — 
and of the disbanded soldiers, ib.— the in- 
sniTection in Gallicia, 200 zt se</.— its hor- 
i“or8, 201— disturbances at Cracow, 202— 
its recapture, 203— and annexation, ib — 
cmlmn-assmcnt of the French and English 
govcinmoRts on the question of, 204— ef- 
fects of the disunion between France and 
England on, 831— Piiissian, Sclavonic ])op- 
ulatinn of, viii. 139. 

Pole and Co., banking-house of, its failure, 
1825, iii. 262. 

Pole.s, character of the, ii. 2— faults of, which 
led to their subjugation, iv. 173— the re- 
fugee at Lamarqiie’s funeral, 330— declara- 
tion of Lamartine to, viii. 23 —movement 
of, in Posen, 1848, 152— their revolt tlierc, 
104- sympathy of, vvith tlic Hungarians, 
258. 

Police, the, increase of, in Ireland, ii. 106— 
proposed, for the suppression of strikes, iii. 
248 tt atq. - Ireland, supported by Great 
Drilain, 207— tlie Dublin, grant for, ib. note 
— enactments of iiinnicipal reform bill re- 
garding, vi. 4— the Irish, remodelling of, 
1837, 86— new organisation of them, 182 - 
relations of, to increase of crime, viii. 3U4. 

Poligiiuc, Armand dc, i. 114. 

Poligimc, Jules rle, made member of Chnm- 
Im’p of Peers, i. 94 — in the Chamber of 
Peers, 116 — refuses the oath of fidelity, 
117. 

Polignac, the prince di*, agreement of, re- 
garding Portugal, ii. 3o2— jiroposal of, re- 
garding tlie South American States, 306 — 
a me.inber of the Camai ilia, iii 72 — sent for 
by the king, 105— speeidi of, during the de- 
bate on tlie address, 100— becomes premier, 
and his ministry, 109— sketeh of tlie earecr 
of, lb. — his character, 110 — disunion he- 
Iwi'cn, and Labourdoniiuye, 113— memoir 
on the state of the euiintry b}^ 115 et acq - - 
views of, regarding the charter, 122— le- 
solves on the expedition to Algiers, 120— 
appoints Bourmont to command it, 127 — 
at the signing of the ordonnaiices, 135— 
want of pi'eparatioii on the part of, 136 — 
during tlie Three Days, 145— reception of 
the libccal envoys by, 148 — ordered to 
retire from St Cloud, 16'2— fidelity of, to ^ 
Charles X , 157 — last interview of, with 
Charles X., ib. -- siqiinciiess of, during 
the conflict, 161- the Revolution directed 
against, as the organ of the J esuits, Iv. 80 — 
arrest of, 106— ilemeanour of, before trial, 
122— sentence of, 120 — the measures of, 
vindicated under Louis Pliilippe, 360— lib- 
eration of, V. 317. 
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Polignac ministry, the, characters of the 
lending momhera of, lii. 109 et acQ.— attacks 
of the press ou it, 112— retirement of l^a 
Bourdonnnye, 113— vehemence of the press 
against, 117 — measures of, on the address, 
122— prorogation of tlie chambers, 123— 
prosecutions of the press, ifi.— reiHut of 
llnancc minister, 124— dissolve the Cliam- 
hers, 131— niHijurity against them, 132— re- 
solve on a coup d'etat, ib . — report on the 
ordonnances, 133 et the ordonnanccs, 
135 — their security on the first disturb- 
anc.es, 139 — dismissal of, 151— want of pre- 
paration by, IGl— tlieir political reasons 
for the project of advancing France to the 
Ilhinc, 108— their cnijdnct witii regard to 
the urdoniiuiices, 177— trial of the iiiembers 
of, onlorcd, iv. 121— their fjoiidiict before 
it, 122->-tiieir trial, 123— their condemna- 
tion and sentnnc'c, 12rt— convoyed to Vin- 
cennes and thence to Ham, ih 

Polish banquet, interdiction of the, at Paris, 
VI i. 139. 

Polish coniinittee, the, at Paris, and romon- 
Htninccs of Itussia and Prussia against it, 
iv. :u}2. 

Polish Diet, Alexander’s speech to the, 1818, 

ii. .33 — nifctiiig and dissolution of the, 
1820, 35— iiicctmg of the, and rcniqviint 
CiiUipicki to the dictatorsliip, iv. 18.5 — 
innniresto of the, 18(5 H aeq . — rejection of 
tlie terniH of Nicholas, 188— formally de- 
thmne liim, 189— appoint Bkrzynecki com- 
mander iii-cUicf, 19(5. 

Polish pmigranta, projiogandist spirit of the, 
iv. 3t)2. 

Polish refugees, ciTorts of the, In Switzerland 
and Italy, iv. ,3G3 

political agents, employment of niilitaiy offi- 
cers as, in IniJia, vi 2(58. 

I’oliticiil RSHOciations, interdiction of, in Ger- 
many, iv 239. 

Political cli.aTigc,trne causes of tlie passion for, 

iii. 29.3 — how induced by fall of prices, 294. 

Political consistency, dangers of, vi. 273. 

X’olitical economists, the, rosistanee of, to an 

Irish i)oor-law, vi. 26— views of, on emi- 
gration, 134. 

Political offences, inexpedience of punishing 
witli dcafli, i. 15S imnishment of death 
abolished for, in France, viil. 19, GO. 

Politicid prisoners, piinislnTient of, in S]min 
in 1815, i 33G— number of, on the aeecs- 
sioii of Pius l.\., vii. 339 — liberation of, in 
J^U'is, 1648, viii. G. 

PoIiti(‘.al societies, formation of fresh, in 
France, 1837, v. 328. 

Political Union, the National, fonnation and 
declaration of, iv. 45. 

Political unions, the rise of, and their influ- 
ence, iii. 388— general funimtion of, iv. 16 
— preparations of, for insurivetioii, 1831, 
34 — great meeting of, at Uiriniiiglmni, 41 — 
)iroclamntion against, 45 — efforts of, to co- 
• erce the Peei-s, 50. 

Follastroii, inadamode, iii. 71, 72. 

Polling, restriction of time of, under the re- 
form act, v. 12. 

Pollock, Sir F, attorney- general, 1835, v. 
407 note—and again, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Pollock, general, lieioisin of, vi. 267 — ap- 
pointed to command at Peshawur, vil 22 


— ^his career and character, ih. — depressed 
state of the troops on his arrival, 25— ad- 
vance of, from Peshawur, 26— passage of the 
Khyter, 27 et seg . — advance to Jellalabad, 
28— orders to retire sent to, 35 — iii);ch ad- 
vance to Gabnl, SG-^improved condition of 
his troops, 38— expedition into the Shin- 
w.aree Valley, i6.— advance toward Cabnl, 
39— victory fat Jugdulluck, 40— advances 
to Tezeen, ib —victory there, 41— junction 
with Nott at Cabiil, 43— destruction of the 
bazaar, 44 — expedition to IstalilT, ih. — 
measures for deliverance of the captives, 
45 et Mq. 

Poitenherg, Colonel Ernest von, execution 
uf, viii. 281. 

Polygamy, influence of, in Constantinople, 
il. 335. 

Polytechnic. School, the scholars of the, dur- 
ing the Three Days, iii. 143— threatening 
aspect of pupils on the trial of the ex- 
ministers, iv. 127— the pupils of the, at 
Lainan{ue’s funeral, iv. 331 — decree dis- 
solving, 3.34. 

Poinare, queen, applies for the protectorate 
of Great Britain, vi. 323 -interference of 
the French missionaries, &c., 324 — conven- 
tion with the French admiral, ib. — com- 
pelled to submit to the French, ih 

Pomerania, resistance to the revolution in, 
viii. 3.52. 

Poiiimier, trial and execution of, for the Ro- 
chelle consjiiracy, ii. 227. 

Ponce dc Leon. Vincent, attempt on Don 
Carlos by, v. 164. 

Ponsonby, Mr, ai-gnmcnts of, against tlio 
continiiuncc of tlie income-tax, i. 50 — on 
the budget for 1816, 56— argnirients of, 
1816, for the resumption of cash payments, 
64— death of, 172. 

Ponsonby, (‘iiptaiii, wounded at Piirwandur- 
Tiili, vi, 244. 

Ponsonby, lord, declaration of, regarding 
Liixpinlioiirg, iv. 151 — leaves Bmssels ou 
the di>c1aTation of the Belgians not to be 
bound by the net of separation, 152 — and 
the uffiiir of the Vixen, vi. 40. 

Pont de la Concorde, grant for, iv. 360 note. 

Poiitpvc^i'a, revolt at, i. 349. 

Poonah,' defeat of the Feishwah before, vi. 
179— surrenders to the British, i6. 

Poor, the, sums raised for, in England and 

• Ireiaiid, iii. 265— want of cinployinent for, 
in Ireland, 270 — necessity of assisting the 
emigration of, 290 — state of, in Paris, 1838, 
V. 350— expenditure on, 1836-41, vi. 69— 
exi>cuditiire on, 1847-6. vii. 291 and note — 
want of legal provision for, in France, and 
its effects, 134. 

Poor and teiiiyiorary relief act for Ireland 
amended, the, 1847, vii. 243~exi)euditure 
under it, and relief afforded, ib. 

Poor law, advantage which would have ac- 
crued to Ireland from a, iii. 273— cominis- 
sioTi of inquiry into working of the, and its 
report, 1839, vi. 72— deftiand for n, in Ire- 
land, 25 — hiBt -017 of it, and causes of its 
long al>eyance, i6.— Mr Nicholl’s report on 
it, 26 — for Scotland, intnuluction of, 349— 
history of the subject, ih. — causes of the 
old law being evaded, fb.— evils which en- 
sued, ib.— provisions of the bill, 351— good 
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Poor law, (mUnutd. 

effected by it, 352-^ its efficient working 
during the famine, viL 251. 

Poor laws, effects of the want of, in Ireland, 
iii. 270— influence of want of, in Ireland, 
V 26~the, sketch of history and operation 
of, 72— abuses which had crept in, ib. — ef- 
fect ul the cuntmetion of the currency, 73 
— alujHes of, 74 — inefficient operation of, 
in Ireland and the Highlands, on the com- 
meiioeinent of the famine, vii. 230 — amount 
levied in former, 1840-G, ib. note. 

Poor-law act, effect of tlie crisis of 1837, Ac., 
on its administration, vi. 71 — dissatisfac- 
tion with it, and changes induced by dis- 
tress of 1830, ib.— debates in parliament on 
it, 72. 

Poor-law administration, Scottish, 1840-56, 
vi. 353 note. 

Poor-law amendment bill, the, v. 72— brought 
in, 74— arguments for it, ib. et fseq.^it is 
carried, 75 — further progre.ss of it, 76 — it 
becomes law, ib. —its ullcct as to amount 
of jioor rates, 77. 

Poor-law cases, various law decisious on, in 
S(‘otlaiid, vi. 351. 

Poor-law cuniinissioners, report of the, v. 74 
— boai'd of, their jiropo.sed powers, Ac., 75 
— view.s of the, and struggle butween them 
and the guaiiliaiis, vi. 71. 

Poor-law guardians, views of the, vi. 71. 

Poor-law unioiis, proposed foinintion of the, 
V. 75. 

Poor rates, the, at the close of the war, i. 44 
—unequal |•rc»sll^e of, on agriculture, 62— 
iricieubc of, ISll to 1822, ii 204 iiotu— iii- 
cicase of, ill England, 1823-30, lii. 373 an<l 
note — class by which i»uid, iv. 60— pres- 
sure, Ac., of, 1833, V. 30— increased pres- 
suie of, from roiitructioii of the curreiic;y, 
73— comparison ot theni with population 
aiul prices of wheat, iSOl-36, ib. note — 
iwnouiit of, under the new poor-law, 77 — 
coiiipaifd with population and price of 
wheat, 1834 49, ib. note— England, 1842-7, 
vi. 313 note— proposed new regulations ro- 
gaidiiig, 1840, 3(53— aiijoiiiit of, in Hcolland, 
1846 to IK'iO, vii. 251 note— relative aniuiiut 
of, in England and Ireland, 260. 

Pope, brigadier, at Chilian wallah, vif. 103. 

rojie, the, insnrroctioii against, in 1830, iv. 
132— applies for aid to Austria, 133— dis- 
pute with Prussia regarding mixed mar- 
riages, 246— manifesto of, on the arrest of 
the Archbisho]! of Cologne. 247 — adjustment 
of tlie dispute between Prussia and, 240 
— movement headed by lloiige, Ac., against, 
253— excitement in his dominions, 1831 and 
1832, and intervention of the Auatrinns, 
314 el seg.—hia indignation on the seizure 
oT Ancona by the Frencli, 316. 

Popery, check given to, by Tatholic emanci- 

S ition, iii. 358— reaction i^ainst^ in Great 
ritain, 363— and in America, ib. 

Po]>i8h clergy, influence of the, in Ireland, 
iii. 260— tailing ffT in numbers of, in Ire- 
land, 362- -of Flanders, iv. 410— views of, 
in Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, v. 354. 
Popoff, general, forces under, iii. 34— defence 
of Bfdazeth by, 46. 

Popular government, adaptation of, to new 
colonies, vi. 107. 


Popular movements, objects to which direct- 
ed, iv. 80. 

Popular societies, proceedings of govenunent 
of Louis Pliilijipe against the, iv. 107 — 
speech of the uiiuister of the interior on 
the subject, 108. 

Population, decrease of, in Great Britain, i. 
6 — increase of, m the United States, 6— 
causes of the ditfiision of, 24 et dim- 
inution of, ill Great Britain, 32 note — 
British, 1702 and 1815, 44- Mnlthus’s .doc- 
trine of, 230— surplus, ad\tinluges of col- 
onies 08 outlets for, 317, 318—01' Russia, ii. 
8— ratio of its increase there and iii Great 
Britain. 0— advauco of, in Fmncte fi-om the 

{ leace, 77 — causes of the excess of, in Ire- 
and, 192— state of, in the Turkish empire, 
321 — its general decrease iheie, 323— ilus- 
sia, 1826, iii. 3— Prance, 1830, 124— Algiers, 
330— crowding of, into towns in Frunee, 
175 — redundance of, in Ireland, and its 
effects, 266 — diminution of, in Ireland, 274 
note— effects of free iiade, A’c., on, in Ire- 
land, 362— table of, 1805-51, th. note — Gieat 
Britain, increase in, 1814 to 1825, 378 note 
—not the original basis of riquesentation, 
iv. 23— ratio of, dejiemh'iit on agriculture 
ami on commerce, Ac., 77— how limited in 
old coiiimiinities, 80 — Russia, 1831, 180 — 
Poland, JS31, /h.— Galliria and Posen, 190 
-Russian Poland, ih — progress of, in 
Prussia since the peace, 220— decline of, 
in Jamaica, Ai*., v 47— comi»arisoii of.poor- 
rates with, 1801-36, 73 note— iiud 1834-49, 
77 note— cause ul nqud in<'iea.S(! of, in lie* 
land, vi. 35 — rapid increase of, in the 
United Btates, 48 — ratio ot (‘rime and inor- 
tahiy to, 111 Gla.sgow, 1822 38, 77 note— 
coiiqiurative increase of, in the United 
' States and in Canada, 105— coinparisoii of 
navy with, 1702 and 1838, 138 note- Great 
Bn^iin, 1815 and 1845, 333 note - effects of 
destitution in i»iomoting inciease iff, 350 — 
diminution ot, in Ireland, vii. 248— ratio of 
mortality to densitj of, 271 note— decline 
of, ill Great Britain, 291 and note— how 
atlcctcd by ihflux into towns, 314— increase 
of, in France, 1841-6, 118 and note— Al- 
geria, 169, 189- China, 2 — India, 1857, 
114— Great Britain, 1851, viil. 301— arrest 
(ff, by tlie Ruro}»ean convulsions, 361— in- 
fluence of monetary tueusurea in arrestiug 
it, 3(52. 

Porc(*lain, reduction of duties on, 1825, iii. 
260. 

Pork, fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note. 
Porlier, general, revolt of, in Hpain, i. 336— 
its failure and his death, tb.— execution of 
officers concerned with, ,345. 

Poros, fort of, Missoloiighi, li. 415. 

Poroszlo, combat at, viii. 271. 

Port-Glasgow, iutended rising in, 1848, vii. 
295. 

Porta, opening of the, proposed by Sir R, 
Peel on the potato failure, vi. 360. 

Portal, baron, minister of the marine in 1818, 
i. 308 — views of, on the electoral ]aw,ii. 86 
— the royalists on, 124 - appointed member 
of the Privy Council, 125. 

Portalis, H., called to the Connell of State, 
i. 309 — a member of the Richelieu mlnis- 
tr}’ in 1820, ii. 96— becomes keeper of the 
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Portfilis, M., eontinved. 
seiilH, !ii. 101->107— becomes minister of 
foreil^ alfnirs, 108— dismissed fiium office, 
ib.— moves the trial of Louis Blanca vUi. 40. 

Porter, Mr, on the depreciation of British 
Bhii)pinK. id- 2S'8— tables of British and fo- 
reign shipping from, ib. 

Portland, duke <d| lord privy seal, ill 314 
note— becomes president of the council, 
320. 

Portjnnd prison, statislitOB of, vlii. 307 note. . 

l^)rto Bello, seizure of, by British adven- 
turers, i. 207. 

Porto Rico, increased production, &c., of 
sugar, vii. 227 note. 

Portsmouth, garrison of, 1840, vii. 234— that 
needed by it, 233 note— prison, stutistics 
of, viii. 307 note. 

Portugal, effect of representative institutions 
ill, i. 31— situation of, after the peace, 3.30 
—influence of the rcnnwal of the seat of 
governnifliit to tlie Brazils, ib.— predomin- 
ance of English habits, j:c., in, ib. — double 
iiiarnnges between its royal family and that 
of Hpaiii, .338— creation of the kingdom of 
Brazil, 3.30— identity of its recent history 
'with that of Spain, 359 — revolution at 
Oporto, lb. — followed by one at Lisbon, 
300— eil'ect of ilie banishment of the British 
from, 301— violent jiroposals, ib — subse- 
<HU*iit reaction, 302- character of the re- 
volution of 1820 ill, ii. 212— statu of, dur- 
ing 1823, and royalist insurrection, 300— 
couiilur revolution in, 301 — retaliatory 
inoasures for the navigation laws by, iii. 
2.30— recijirocity treaty with, 231 note — 
king’s message regarding, 1820, .307— causes 
of the difl’ereneca with France regarding, 
lb.— Mr Canning’s speech on it, ib et seq. 
— sailing of the expedition, 30fl— iustiflca- 
tion of the expe<lition to, 32.'i— relations 
with, 1820, and declinature of the Welling- 
ton government to interfere, 871'-tlie ex- 
ited ition to Tcrceira, 372— which ie inter- 
cepted by the British cniis^, ib. —tho 
royal sjicech on, 1830, 390 —r grounds of 
eoiiipl.'iiiit of France against, and her m- 
tcrvcntifin, iv. submission of the guv- 
criiiiient, l.'iO— state of, during 1823, v. 80 
— deuioiTsitic. revolution, ib. — separation 
of Brazil, ib., 87 — royalist reaction, 87 et 
arfjr. — jM-oclainulion by the king, 89 — posi- 
turn itf England toward, 90 - arbitrary 
proceedings, 91 — liberal revolution, 92 — 
indc]tcndcnce of Brazd recognised. 111 — 
death (tf tlie king, and proceedings on it, 

112— inovrtiiient in favour of Don Miguel, 

113— its siippre.ssioii, 114 — Don Miguel re- 
gent, 110 -lie assumes the crown, 118 et 
tftv/.— the war of successiori in, 120 rt neq — 
meeting and proceedings of the Cortes, 121 
— ctlect of the French revolution in, 125 — 
changed position of France and England 
ttiward, 126— expedition of Don Pedi-o to, 
127 rt final snccess of the, lil)er.al8, 
1,32 ft Sfry.— the qiifidnipie alliance, 134 — 
state of parties in, 138— ultimate overthrow 
of Ibiii Miguel, l.ltf et aid giien the 
Cliristiiios by, 101— affairs of, 1847, and 
ditfereiices between France and England 
regartling, vii. 336— flnal results of French 
revolutiou toward, viii. 358. 


Portuguese, the, and the slave trade, vi. 110. 

Portuguese refugees, expedition of the, from 
England against Don Miguel, iii. 372— its 
failure, ib. 

Portuguese slave-ships, the, vii. ^25. 

Posen, grund-ducliy of, assigned in 1815 to 
Prussia, ii. 3— spread of the secret societies 
to, iv. 176 — iinsparatjous of Prussia in, 
1831, 183 — statistics of, 1 00 — the arch- 
bishop of, restored by Pfossia, 249 — states 
of, delmte in, on the lihOrty of the press, 
250— demands of the estate of, 254 — insur- 
rection III, 1846, and its su|l|n*e8sion . 255— 
beneficial c.hanges in, vii. 197 — movement 
in, 1848, viii. 162— revolt of the Poles in, 
164. 

Po8i>olite, the Polish, iv. 174 

Pospolife Riizseuib, the, called out in Po* 
land, iv. 208. 

Post Office, the, motion on, and defeat of 
ininistors on it, ii. 204— statistics con- 
nected with, vi. 128 note. 

Post-office reform, Mr Hill's plan of, vi. 127 
—its results, 128 — causes of its failure as 
R Bourtte of revenue, 130. 

Potato, the, the food of the Irish, iii. 265— 
advantages and dangers of, as the food of 
iriuu, VI. 356 — first appearance of the rot, 
867. 

Potato crop, failure of the, in France, 1840, 
vii. 864. 

Potato disease, the, committee of iiiquir>' on, 

vi, S.'jS— Ijoi'U John Russell on, 359— Peel 
on the ]K>ssible results of, 364— cessatiuu 
t)f the alarm from it, 360— flrat exaggi* ra- 
tions of, 1846, 381- jiartiulity of, in 1845, 

vii. 237— its extent in 1840, 2.38— and fa- 
mine, in Scotland, 251 — means taken to 
combat it. ib . — relations of, to the mone- 
tary crisis, 304. 

P«»tiito failure, alleged influence of tho, on 
the crisis of 1847, vii. 265. 

Potnt-o ground, dependence of the Irish poor 
on their, iii. 270 

Potatoes, pernicious effects of, in Ireland, 
iii. 270— produce of, in France, 173 note— 
Xmee of, in Ireland, 1845-6, vi. 381 and 
note — iiK'reased produce of, in Ireland, 
1849-.53, vii. 316 note. 

Foti, ceded to Russia, iii. 62. 

Potocki, general, death of, iv. 178. 

Potosi, decay of ciiy of, i. 48. 

Pott, general, viii. 266. 

Potter, M., viii. 147. 

Potteries, riots at the, 1842, vl. 284 

Pottinger, Eldred, at the defence of Herat, 
VI 222 et neq —.succeeds Macnaghteii, and 
tivaty ojiposed by him, 262— the surrender 
of the guns, 263— treaty for liberation of 
the captives in Affgliamstaii, vii. 46. 

Pottinger, Colonel Henry, created a baronet, 
SI. 237— defence of, at Charekar, and his 
escape, 256— ajipointed pleniiiotentiary to 
Ohiim, viL 12, 15 — treaty concluded, 
19. 

Ponriueville, M., French •msul at Patras, ii. 
372. 

Pownal, captain, anecdotes of, i. 73 note. 

Pozzo di Borgo, count, i. 86, 153, 284, il. 
300 — declines office in 1816, i. 87 — at 
Aix-la-Gliapelle, 298— at the Congress of 
Verona, iL 258— secret despatches of, re- 
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Pozzo dl Borgo, count, contt fined, 
garding Louis Philippe, Iv. 102— and Caai- 
nier Perier, 82U — remonstrance of, against* 
the Polish committee at Paris, 862— be- 
comes Fcench, ambassador to Ixindon, v. 
288. 

Pradt, the abbo de, opposed to the ultramon- 
taiie party, ill. 75. 

Praga, defenslre works at, iv, 185— fortress 
of, 191— battle 193. 

Pragmatic sanction, the, in Spain, v. 103. 

Prague, residooce of Chaiius X., 

V. 818 — coawneiicement of agitntiOBi in, 
viii. 203— Sclave assembly convoked at, 
204 — outbreak at, 205 — desperate conflict, 
and capitulation, ib. 

Frusliii, the due de, murder of the duchesse 
by, and his death, vii. 869. 

Pratt, major, capture of Wang-tong by, vii. 
13. 

Pravadi, repulse of the Turks before, iii 49 
—attempt of Bedschid Pacha on, 58 — fresh 
attempt by him on it, 54— description of 
it, 66. 

Precious metals, the, diminished supply of, 
from America, and its effects, i. 48— ju>ll<*y 
of the Spanish government regaixliiig, 328 
views of Adam Smith on, ii. 134— insta- 
bility of a eurreney founded on, 188— ond 
its danger, 140— diminished supply of, ffom 
the state of South America, 141 — i»aper as 
the representative of or substitute for, iii. 
216— expected increase in produe.tioti of, 
from South American independence, 218— 
increased supply of, from South America, 
V. 66— danger of a currency depending on 
retention of, 400 — increased sujiplies of, 
11*0111 South America, 404— the diminished 
supply of, vi 46— Hlraiii of, from Bugland 
to Intiia, 171— ilraui of, from England, 
1839, &c.., 282 — Peel on, as the standanl of 
value, 329— drain of, 1846-7, from Bank of 
England, vii. 260— export of, caused by the 
Imports of grain, 261— increased supfily of, 
mid its clleets, viii. 827 et seq. 

Precursor Association, the, its objects, , 
vi. 133— converted into that for repeal, .305. 

Prefects, the, power given to, by the electo- 
ral ordinance of 1815, i. 91 — Soult's circu- 
lar to, iv. 355. 

Preraii, railway between, and Olinutz, iv. 
251. 

Frerion, one of Napoleon’s attendants at St 
Helena, ii. 129. 

Fre.rogative, the contest of Charles X. for, 
iii. 160. 

Presbiirg, commencement of agitation in, 
viii. 203— insurrection organised in, 200— 
excitement in, on the French revolution, 
retreat of tlie Austrians to, 201. 

Presbyterians, number of, in Ireland, vi. 11 
note. 

Prescott, defeat of the American sympa- 
thisers at, vi. 102. 

President, discussiop regarding election of, 
in France, viii. 68 et wq — princijiles of con- 
stitution regarding, 60— election of Louis 
Napoleon as, 66. 

Press, ease with which converted to support 
of despAtism, i. 29— freedom of the, re- 
stored in France, except to the Journals, 
92— royalist character of the French, 1815, 


Press, emtinutd. 

103— the laws regarding, continued in 1816, 
274 — ^liberty of the, proposed new law j-e- 
gardlng; in France, 279— tone of, In France 
in 1817, 290— law regarding, 1818, 294— new 
law regaidiiig, in France, Ti. 80— increasing 
violence and exasperation of, in France, 82 
—attacks of, on the ministry in 1819, 86— 
violence against the new elcc.tornl law, 89 

-^^olence of, against the govui'niiient in 
i™, 108— new law regarding the (icnsor- 
snip of, in Franc'c, 122- discussiun on it, 
123— increasing influence of, 211— new law 
regarding, in France, 222— proposed law 
against, in Spain, 239 — ^new law regarding, 
242 — ceiisurshii) of, abolished by Charles 
X., ill. 73 re-estalilishiiient of the censoi- 
ship. 93 et eeq. — ordonnaiice for it, 98— 
eflbrts of, in France against the Jesuit 
party, 99 — new low regarding, 104 — vio- 
lence of, against the Polignne minisir}', 
112, 117— influence of, in France. 117-- 
ordoniiiLiice regarding, 186 — hostility of, 
agaiiisi the restoration, 168 — the working 
classes in France disregarded by, 177 — piu- 
secutions of, under tlio Wellington iiiinis- 
tiy, .392 — violence of, on the reform ques- 
tion, iv. 27, 28 — violence iif, during the 
elections of 1831, .33— absoiption of talent 
by, and danger of this, 74~-etrort8 of, to 
)>opnltiri8o the Orleans dynasty, 94 — sub- 
jection of (Times of, to juries in France, 99 
—edicts coercing, in Bavaria, 135— rigor- 
ous censorship of, in Poland, 175 -regula- 
tions of the Gernianii*. confederacy regard- 
ing, 217-^ccnKor8liip of, in Itlienihli I’rns- 
sin, 225— rcHohitioiis ol the (jernianic l>i(‘i 
^regarding, 227 — meusiiruH against it, 228 
‘ — repressive measures against, in Ger- 
many. 231— decision of the (jeminnie Diet 
regniding, 232, 239 — decree of 5th July 
against it, 289— liberty of, its sujipnjssion 
ill Germany, tft. — conc(^^^lons to, in Pftis- 
8i:u 250— tiiiitial libeiulion of, in Pnissia. 
252-^freeamn of, demands of the estates of 
PniHsia for, 254— the republican, in Paris, 
311 — prosecutions of, under J.ouis Phi- 
lippe, 340— how secured on ludialf of gov- 
ernment of Louis Pliilipiie, 3,'i2 union for 
liberty of, in Germany, 1833, .363- violence 
of, in Paris, 183.3-4, 367 — state ol, under 
Ijonis Philijipe, 382— attacks of, on the 
Melbourne irunistry, v. 79 — freedom of, in 
Greeee,260- tlic French, violence of, against 
England in 1840, 274— violence of, on the 
treason trials, 18.35, 294 jmiposed tuither 
measures ot ri'pressiou against, m France, 
299— new l.iw iigainst, 333- -ctfccts of the 
])aBsion for gam in France on, 34S— state 
of, in Franco, 1840, 378— violence of, in 
France on the Eastern (jucstioii, 387 -tone 
of, in England, 183.5, 408— in the United 
States, war of, against the hanks, vi .02 • 
liberation of, in India, 206— position of, 
1841, tnw.anl Louis Pliilippo, vii. 117 — 
prosecutions of, in Frau(;e, 1841, 141— in- 
dignation of, against the Chamber of 
Peers, 149— state of, under Louis Phi- 
lippe, 166— violence of, on the settlement 
of the Tahiti affair, 162— liberation of, in 
Tus^ny, 840— censorship of, relaxed in 
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Press, continued. 

Fiedinont, 340— removal of the restrictions 
on, in Naples, 849-~iQeaBnres of Oavaignac 
against, vlii. Sl-^restrictions on, in France, 
1848, 55— freedbim of, pruclaiiued in Naples, 
77— freedom of, in I^ussia by (constitution 
of 1848, 172— abolition of restrictions on, 
in Austria, 202— 'libeito of, decreed in Aus- 
tria, 207— ])roviHious .^^ustriau constitu- 
tion of 1849 regarding, 1^9. 

PresHc, la, tone of, 1839, v. 304— opposed to 
Tliiers, 1840, S78. 

Prestoh, the great strike at, ill. 247 — elections 
of 1835 in, v. 409— tlic great etrike of 1854 
in, vi. 80 note — crates m tnortality in, 1841, 
283 note. 

Provost, M., heads the revolution of 1830 at 
Lyons, iv. luo. 

FrovAtol courts, law passed in France estab- 
llsliing, i. 120— continued, 274— expiry of 
the law establishing, 295. 

Price, Mr, bears the liurmese proposals of 
])cace, vi. 192. 

Prices, efftccts of an almndant currency on, i. 
17 — ^fall of, from reduction of currency, 19 
— rise of, during the war, and its causes, 
fiO — fall of, ugriciiltiiml distress attrilmted 
to, 02— alleged causes of tlie, 04— antici- 
pated and real change of, from resumption 
of cash payments, 199— effects of niereased 
supplies of the precious metals on, ii. 134 
— lutlueiice of exiianded currency on, 140 - 
fall of, on the Continent, 1818, &c., 141— 
rise of, in Faigland, 1818, 143 —rapid fall 
of, on tlie resumption of cash payments, 
144, 1 15, 198— Husk isHoii on this, 290— and 
Mr Attwood, 201— rise of, from tlie paper 
currency during the war, nnd tlu'ir full 
after 1819, in. 217— rise of, troin expanded 
ciirrciiey not immediate, 218— rise in 1823 
and 1824 in Kiighuid, 219— rapid fall oi, 
1825, 2(52— effect of fall in Ireland, 206 - 
cttects ot rise in 1S24 in Ireland, 27G— in- 
llteneo of the monetary act of 1826 on, 293 
— how it acts in indiKung "passion for 
change, 294— invariable effect of contrac- 
tion of curreiu'.y on, 205— iiitliionce of high, 
in securing community of interest, 366- 
utfcct of the fall of, caused by coiitradtioii 
of cuiTcncy in inducing the d(«iro for re- 
form, lb — the fall coiiiiieis the runiissioii 
of taxes, 386— fall of, (jifecds of it in induc- 
ing the jinssioii for reform, iv. 02 — liow it 
did HO, d).— amount of it, 1824, 04— in prin- 
cipal articles of comnierne, 03 note— fall 
of, distress arising from, 1833, v. 29— rise 
of, in Uiiiti'd States, vi. 48 —the fall of, the 
cause of the suffering in Great Hritain, 70 
—table of it, 1782-1837, ib. note— fall of, 
origin of tlie anti-imrii'law agitation from 
it, 84— the full of, from contraction of the 
cuiTency, made tlio new tariff necessary, 
300 — improvement in, 1843, &c., 311 — 
rise in, encouragement to speculation by, 
1844, 336— fall of, under new tariff, 1845, 
855 and note— fall of, made abolition of the 
corn laws inevitable, 356— losses by fall in^ 
during crisis of 1847, vii. 286— rise of, 
causeil by Increased supplies of gold, 306, 
825— vlii. 327— effect of growth of wealth 
in raising, 302— cry for free trade induced 
by.ih. 


Priests, numbers, &c., of, in Spain, i. 325 — 
1 ‘esistance of the king to tlie decree against, 

' 850— reception of the deciiee in the coun- 
try, 359— iiarty of the, und&e decendancy 
of, in France, ii. 126— secret cil&^arilla of, 
nnder Charles X., iii. 72— dangerous influ- 
ence of, on goveninicnt, lOdT-^nferfcreiice 
of, in the elections of 1826 Is Ireland, 306 
— entira supremacy of, there, 834— they 
support the system of multiplying voters, 
335— eflbrts of, to bias the voters, 16.— di- 
minished number of, in Ireland, 362 - 
violent measures of Don Pedro against, 
V. 132— effect of education atMayuooth uii, 

vi. 348. 

Priestly dominationiiwlouBy of, in France, 

iii. 169. 

Primary Assemblies, proposed abolition of 
the, in France, k 142. 

Primary mstmetion, nieasurett;* rogarding. in 
France in 1810, ii. 79— and'dn 1848, viii. 335. 
Primary schools, number, dec., of, in France, 

vii. 123. 

Primogeniture, defeat of attempt to re-estab- 
lish, in France, iii. 91. 

Prince, colonel, defeat of the American sym- 
pathisers by, vi. 102. 

Prince Fidwanl’s Island, malappropriation of 
lauds in, vi. 124. 

Priflcea, proposed council of. for Germany, 

viii. 185. 

Principalities, the, treaties between Russia 
and Turkey regarding, ii.» 351 note- nego- 
tiations regarding, in 18^, 394— demands 
of Russia, regarding, at Ackerman, iii. 8 - 
provisions of convention of Ackerman re- 
garding, i6.— overrun by the lliissians, 15 — 
terms of treaty of Adrianoi>lo regarding, 02. 
-See Moldavia, Wallu6hia. 

Pringle, Alex,, a lord of the Treasury, 1841, 

vi. 280 note. 

Printed calicoes, proposed reduction of duties 
on, iv. 15 and not(\ 

Printing, early knowledge of, in Cliina, vii. 7. 
Prisons, Coumul - general of, fonned in 
France, ii. 79 — state of, in Paris under 
Louis Philippe, iv. 367— bill regarding, in 
Janmii'a, vi. 114. 

Prison labour, laws regarding, in France, viii. 
334. 

Prisoners, number of, under Louis Philippe, 

iv. 382— bill rcgarduig counsel to, vi. 27. 
Pritchard, Mr, the outrage by the French on, 

at Toliiti, vi. 325— reparation to him agreed 
to, t6.— excitement caused by his arrest, 

vii. 2— indemnity from France to him, 192. 
Private banks, necessity for restriction on, v. 

404. . 

Privilege of parliament, the, In conbection 
with the Stockdole case, vi. 180 et eeg. 
Privileges, abolition of, in Spain in 1820, i. 
352— exclusive, in Hungary, viii. 143^abo- 
lition of, in Holland, 1848, 148— surrender 
of, by tlie Hungarian nobility, 207. 

Privy Council, the, slfeech of Queen Victo- 
ria to, on her accession, vL 41— grants for 
education by, vii. 273. 

Probate duty, increase of, in Ireland, v. 62 
note. 

Produce, decline of, in West Indies from ex- 
haustion of soil, V. 59— heavy duties on it^ 
t6.— increase of, in India, vi. 101. 
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Froduccra, the» policy of government toward, 
in Turkey, ii. 326— alleged influence of free 
trade on the interests of, iii. 289— and con* 
Burners, uoUiiton of interests between, 366 
— dlministed Away of, in Great Britain, iv. 

1 — interems of the, overbalanced by those 
of the censuiners, 01 — their distress one 
cause of th'^ Tefurin bill, 62— the interests 
or the caidtallsts opposed to, 64— eflects of 
the reform bill on the interests of, 65— still 
a majority in Aigland, 77 — predominance 
of the moneyed over, and liow obtained, 78 
— their influence destroyed with tlie uomi' 
nation boroughs, vL 382. > 

Producing interests, proof of their disfran- 
chisement by the reform bill, vii. 230. 

Production, identifleaVM' of interests of, 
witli those of the urfaltocracy in England, 
iv,' 169— etrect of the Mhtroction of the 
currency in lowering the cost of, vi. 300— 
coin] la rati ve/efff^ct of capital on, in agricul- 
ture and knanuflKCtures. vii. 311. 

Frogresistas, the, In 8hwin, v. 100, 190, 191. 

I'rolegat, governor of Bologna, indecision of, 
on the insurrection there, iv. 132. 

Prol^taires, the, Louis Bl:mc on, in France, 
iv. 303— schism between, and eniployeia in 
France, -383 — secret society culled, 373 
note. 

Frome, advance of the British on, vi. 188— its 
capture, i-6 — defeat of the Burmese before, 
190— capture of, by the British, vii. 110. 

Frondzynski, general, plans urged by, iv. 199 
— at Jgnnie, 200. 

Propagaude, secret; society called, iv. 373 
note. 

Propagandism, new forma of. In Prance, 1832, 
iv. 362— resolution of Congress of Muutz- 
Graetz against, 865. 

Projierties, excessive division of, in France, 
111 . 88— and jiroprietor-s. number, income, 
A;c., of, in France, 173 note— number of, in 
Ireland, 209. 

Froperiy, destruction of, in Great Britain by 
popular ascendancy, i. 82 note- influence 
of tlie, destructiou of, in France, on periodi- 
cal literature, iii. 211— principles of the St 
Simoiiians regarding, iv. 14(]^Froudhou’s 
views on, viii. 54. 

Properly qualification, abolition of, one of 
the iioiiits of tihe charter, vi. 80. 

Fi'upeity tax,diM)U88ion in parliament on the, 
i. 50— its abolition, 53 — reflections on the 
subject, ib.—See Income tax. 

Froprietors, the, discontent among in 
France, iii. 125— poverty of the small, IfiS 
— destruction of, by the Revolution, iv. 81 
—schism between, and proletnirea, 3S3. 

rroju-ietary clergy, discussion in the Depu- 
ties on a, i. 2S6 et fcq. 

Proscribed, return of, to France, ii Go— de- 
bate in the Deputies on it. 81. 

Prosperity, antic ijiations of, in Great Britain 
on the peace, i. 44— influence of, in inducing 
discontent, iv. 223. 

Protected stales in India, rapitl decline of 
the, vl. 170— i*auses of tliis, ih. 

Protection, system of. under the old consti- 
tution of EIngland, iv. 60 — a result of uni- 
form inpre.seiitation in France, 79— Lord 
Palmerston’s deliuition of, vL 144— excite- 
VOL. Vlll. • 


ment against, 1841, 147— the system of 
young and growing states, vii. 324— results 
of, to Frauce, 325 npte — struggle for, in 
France, 144 — circumstances which weaken- 
ed the cause of, 1849, viii. 293: 

Froteutionists, the, arguments of, against free 
trade, liL 239 et sery. oppose tlie sliding 
scale, vi. 293— declaration of, 1846, 355— 
aiguments of, against the ubolitioi) of the 
cum laws, 367— fiatenmimiioii of, to drivo 
Bir R. Peel front power, 372 — ofijiose the 
Irish coercion Wll, 377 — conduct of the 
leaders of, 884— the Secession of, breaks up 
the Tory party, vll. 219— party of, in tlie 
Commons, 227— support Lord Georgi* Bcii- 
tluck’s railway scheme, 256— biipport Mr 
Fielden's factory bill, 276 — arguments of, 
against Mr Villier’s motion, viii. 29S et seq. 

Protective duties, Sir R. Peel on entire abio- 
gation of, vi. 862. 

Protective system, arguments of the London 
merchants nguiiist the, iii. 2.37 et m /. — 
growth of the industrial interests under 
the, iv. 2— nso made of the distress ot 
18->2, 4rc., iigaiiist the, vi. 286— iiifluenco 
of iiie, on British shipjiing, viii. 292 and 
note. 

Pnitestant Charter School, Ireland, grant to 
the, iii. 267 note. 

ProteKtuntism and CatholiciRin, jealousy 
caused by, in the Nethcriunds, iv. 110— al- 
leged dimmiitiun of, in Ireland, v. 416— 
chtablishment of, in Prussia, viii. 139. 

Protestants, peraeciiiioii ot, in the south of 
France, i. 102— the Irish, origin of Orange 
lodges among, iii. 271- piopurtion of, lo 
Catholics in Irelnnd, 277 — great meeting 
of, on Peiieiiden Uesth, 339 — increased ra- 
tio of, ill Ireland, .362— conflicts between, 
ftnd CutbolicB m Ireland, 1S29, 375— total 
number of, in Germany, iv. 258— outcry 
among, against tlie Irish secular colleges, 
Vl. 347— and Catholics, cli.snnion between, 
in Geniiaiiy, viii. 137— number of, in Aus- 
trii, 140 note— dissensions between, and 
the Gatbolici) in Pnissia, 1848, 152. 

Proudhon, M., ap]»ointed by mob to provi- 
sional government, viii. 39— returned to 
Asa^bly, 41 — implicated in tlie revolt of 
June, 54 and note— beads the Socialists, 
and his views, 54— trial and soiiicnee of, 
55— opposes the constitution of 1848, 60— 
heads conspiracy of Januaiy 29, 386. 

Provinces, the revolt of, the cuuh6 of decay 
in eastern monandiius, .v. 242. 

Provincial assemblies, introduction of, into 
Naples, i. 303. 

Provincial Diets, illusory edict of Pnissia re- 
garding, iv. 233-im]iort of the ciaistitii- 
tion oftliese, 234— Count Bernstorft’s cir- 
cular regarding them, ib.— then* real worth, 
235. 

Provincial estates, opening of the, in Prus- 
sia, 1841, and excitement attending it, iv. 
250. 

Provins, resistance to the valuation in, vii. 
146. 

Provisions, low price of, not indicative of 
prosperity, vi 290 — great variations in 
prices of, 1847, vii. 287 — etl'ects of free 
trade on prices of, 316. 

2 M 
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Frovisional go^ernnient, the French, first Fnissia, eontintied. 
acts of, 184R, vili. 2— pressure on the, &c., of, regarding provincial Diets, 298— import 

8— institution of tiie Garde Mobile. 5— de- of the constitution of these. 234— Bern- 


cree against ex-ministers, Ac., tb.— forma- 
tion of the Ateliers Nationaux, 7 — sus- 
pension of cash payments, 13— financial 
measures, 16 — decree convoking National 
Assembly, 16 — and postptming it, 17 — 
measures to sway the elections, %b. et aeq. 
—military preparationeT tif, 24— grand re- 
view by, 33— new, appointed by insurgents 
of May 15th, 89. 

Frovoas, general, defeat of the Pedroites by, 
V. 122. 

Prudhommes, the, at Lyons, iv. 805— the 
council called, proceedings of, regarding 
the tariff of wages, 806. i 

Prussia, effeiits of the alliance of France and | 
lOngland on, i. 4— violence of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 in, 10— standing army of, 12— 
relations of crime and education in, 26 — 
.position of the forces of, in France, 98— 
contributions from France to, 109 note — 
convention of, with Rus-sia, Ac.., regarding 
France, 109— a party to the Holy Alliance, 
11 1 — representatives of, at Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
298— acquisitions of, from Poland iii 1815. 
ii. 3— population per square mile in, 10 
note— rcpresotitatives of, at the CougrcMS 
of Troppau, 86— loans raised by, 1817, 142 
note — number of children receiving educa- 
tion in, 165 — exports from England per 
head to, 173 note— repreBentatives of, at 
the Congress of Verona, 258— her views, 
259 — views adopted by, on the Spanish 
question, 262— note of, on it, 263 note— 
withdraws her aml)n.sHador from Spain, 267 
— the note of, on the Sfianish constitution, 
271— the prince-royal if, iii. 14- designs of 
France regarding, 131 — roriiiation of the 
Zollveroiii by, 235— exports to, 1840-9, 236 
note— measures adopted by, in rc-taliation 
for the navigation laws, 229— ri'cipmcity 
treaty with, 231 note— shipping employed 
in trade witli, 233— recognition of Louis 
Phili}ipe by, iv. 102— want of representa- 
tive lustitiitiniis, and state of pnlitic.al feel- 
ing in, 115— disturbances in, 116— iealou.sy 
of Prance in, caused by the revolution in 
llelgiimi, 120— a party to convention for 
sepiimtion of Belgium and Holland, 129, 
1.30— state of feeling in, 1830, and measures 
of the gov(?rninent, 135 — a party to the 
partition of Poland, 172— originally a part 
of Poland, 173- preparations of, and con- 
Icrcnce with Russia. Ac., reg.n’ding Po- 
l.nui, 183— retivat of Gielgud, Ac , into, 
207 — subservience of, to Russia, and meas- 
ures to aid her against the Poles, 208— re- 
treat of the Polish army into. 212— votes 
of. In tlie Germanic Diet, 217 note — popu- 
lation and military contingent, 219 and 
note— prosperity and advances of, sinee 
the peaxm, 220— edueation in, 221— statis- 
tics of it in relation to crime, ib — declara- 
tion of, 1815, regarding constitutional gov- 
emmeut, 224— breach of faith on the jiart 
of the government, ib.— further promises, 
225— resistance of, to n>presentative as- 
semblies, 228— circular by cabinet of, on 
Kotzebue’s murder, 229 fit so;.— increasing 
tofluence of, in tlie Diet, 232— illusory edict 


Btorff 'a circular regarding them, ib.— regu- 
lations regarding secret societies, 235— the 
real worth of the provincial estates, tb. — 
causes .which prevented an outbreak, 23(1 
—wisdom of internal govemihent of, ib.— 
specific measures introduced, ib. — ^ultimate 
elfect of these on fireedom, 287— military 
preparations of, ou the French revolution 
of 1830, ib.— effect of the Belgian and Po- 
lish revolutions, 238 — formation, Ac., of 
the Zollvcrein, 241 et seg. — dispute be- 
tween, and the Pope raganling Archbishop 
of Cologne, 246— manifesto of, on his ar- 
rest, ib. — internal regulations of, 247— 
amnesty, and reciprocity treaty with Hol- 
land, 248— death of the king, and revival 
of the question of the cofistitution, ib.— 
answer of the king to demand for a consti- 
tution, 249 — adjustment of the dispute 
with the See of ^rrie, ib. — opening of the 
provincial estates, and excitement attend- 
ing it, lb.— extension of Zollverein, and 
her increasing intellectnal strength, 250 — 
extension of railways, ib. — inauguration of 
cathedral of Cologne, and king's speech, 

251— meeting <)f general estates of, ib. — 
secret views of the government in this, ib. 
—progress of constitutional ideas in 1843, 

252— religious movement in, 253— constitu- 
tional progress in 1846, tb.— and in 1846, 
254— increased demand for reform, 255— 
progress in 1847, and convocation of gen- 
eral Diet, ib.— opening of Btates-general, 
and king’s speech, ib.— effect of the long 
evasion of the promi.so of a constitution In, 
257 — infiiienee of Russia on, and its effects, 
259 — attitude of, toward France, 18.32, 314 
—attitude of, regarding the cession of Ant- 
weri>, 314— but compelled to remain quiet, 
348— memoir by, against tlie Polish com- 
mittee at Paris, 362— measures of, against 
tlie Polish refugees in Switzcrlnud, 363— a 
jiarty to the Congress of Miintz-Graetz, 364 
—statistics of army of, 365 note— deidines 
to recognise the Queen of Spain, v. Ill — a 
parly to treaty for settloinent of the East, 
269— a party to the treaty of Marcli 1841, 
regarding the Dardanelles, 280 — a party to 
the occupation of Cracow, 811— declara- 
tion by, regarding Belgium, 1838, 355— 
warlike pre]Mirationa of, 856— sides with 
England on the Eastern question, 385 — 
proportion of army to population in, vi. 
167— visit of king of, 1842, to England, 288 
—condition of the labouring classes in, 290 
— ^jiroportion of children at schmd in, 814 
note — the Protectionists on, 368 — class 
from which the army is drawn in, vii. 233 
— details of army of, 236 note— exports to, 
1846-9, 287 note — effects of the monetary 
crisis in England on, 303— increased pro- 
tective system of, 324 — exports and im- 
ports with, ib. note— negotiations with, re- 
garding the slave trade, ISS — changes in- 
troduce by, into her Polish provinces, 197 
—capture of Cracow by troops of, 203— in- 
demnity for Cracow received by, 332— a 
part y to the proposed lesgiie against Great 
BritaiUi, S59 — acknowledgment of the 
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PniBsi.'i, eoniiivufd. 

French Tcpuhlic by, viii. 25 — atatft of, 1848, 
138 — stntiHticB of, 140 note — Htatieticii of 
education in, 141— the military syatcin of, 
otjecta, &;c., of the Zollvercin, 144 — 
ita effects, 145— first disturbances in, 1848, 
150— proclamation by the king, ih —tumult 
in Berlin, 151— conflict there, and snbniis- 
sion of the king, ib. — division in, on these 
changes, 152— new constitution, 153 ei teffi 
— dispute with the general Diet, 154 — 
meeting at Ueidelbeig, th.— elections for 
general Diet, 155 — invasion of Sclileswig- 
Uolstem by, 158 et geq. — armistice, 161 — 
dissatisI'Mctinn with the election of the 
Archduke John, J63— revolt in Posen, and 
its 8up[»ressinn, 104 — ^new coiistitntiun of, 
1848, 165— riots in Berlin, and change of 
ministry, ib. — ministry again changed, 
measures of the king, 166— disorders in 
Berlin, and conduct of the buiglier guard, 
167 — ministry again changed, 168— the As- 
Reiiibly resolve to resist, ih — is dissiilvcd 
by force, 170 — ftnal victory of the crown, 
171— king’s constiiiitlnn, 172— address of 
the king to the troo])s, ih. — breach with 
the Assembly at Frankfort., 181 — ai<1s in 
suppressing the revolt iii Saxony, 18.3 — 
and in Baden, 184 — Germanic constitution 
agreed to liy, 185 et — i»roccodiiigs of 

new Ghainber, 186— new electoral law, th. 
— ascendancy of moderate party in it, ib. 
— affairs in 1850, 187— dissension with Aus- 
tria regarding Hcssc-OiuispI, 18H — interven- 
tion of Russia, and her dciuunds, 189 — the 
Olniuiz convention, 190- rcn<^wal of hos- 
tilities ill Schlcswig-Ilolstciii, 191— treaty, 
192— renewal of war, 193 et m/.— filial set- 
tlement, 195— efl'ects of the representation 
by classes in, 198. 

Prussian commercial league, the, see Zollve- 
rem. 

Friith, the crossing of, by the Russians in 
1828, iii. 15. 

Psamado, death of, at Spliacteria, and gal- 
lant escape of his vessel, li. 412. 

Fsnriotes, glorious resistance of the, ii. 405. 
— See Ipsara. 

Ptolcmais, military importance of, in time of 
ilic Cl usaders, v. 245. 

Public burdens, equal distribution of, in 
F.nglaiid, under the old system, iv. 60. 

Public companies, increase of, in France, 
1837, V. 346. 

Public criers, law against, in Paris, iv. 369. 

IMihlic instriKttiori, ordonnance regarding, in 
Fruiiee, ii. 118 — society for advancing, in 
France, iv. 373. 

l*(il>lic meeting, right of, secured by French 
constitution of 1848, viii. 60. 

Public meetings, act for regulating, 1819, ii. 
153. 

Public monuments, votes for, in England, i 
69. 
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Public ofneers, motion for reducing salaries 
of, lil. 279. ^ 

Public works, various, 1825, iii. 250— grant 
voted for, 1833, in Fraiiee, iv .359— distri- 
bution of it, 360— influence of want of, in 
Iraland, v. 26— fomier, in India, vi. 158— 
difficulties of the British govenjinent in 
India with regard to, 159— in Ireland, fc»r 
relief of the distress in 1846, vii. 2.37 — in- 
creasing iiumbeiH ein]>Ioyed ori them, 240 
— insufllciency of relief afforded on these, 
242 — Lord George Bentinck on them, 253 
— sum required fOr, in France, 1840, 136 — 
diminished expenditure on, in France, 
1847, 365 — under Lord Dalhousie in India, 
107. 

Public works act, the Irish, 1846, vii. 237 — 
expenditure under it, 246 note. 

Puckner, general, viii. 222 — forces under. 241 
— operations against Bern, 244, 249, 250. 

Puente de la Reyna, siege of, by the Carlists, 
v. 185. 

Puerto Rico, acceptance of the constituiion 
ill, i. .354— increased pnidiictioii of, smeu 
einatK'.ipation, v. 53. 

Piifl'en, colonel, defeat of, viii. 261. 

Puna, road from Ibangoon to, vii. 108 note. 

ruiiishiueiit, necessity for certainty in, i. 
206— arbitrariness of, in Rnssla, ii. 19 

Puniab, the, the kingdom of the Sikhs in. vi. 
217— displays, drc., in, before the march into 
Affghanistan, 228— death of Runjeei, and 
til voatening aspect of affaire in. 241 — slalo 
of, after Runjeet Singli’s ^:ath, vii, 66— 
origin, Ac., of the Sikhs, TV— geogniiilnciil 
descilption of, ih. — Ruii.jcct Singli, 77 — 
position of aflhirs in, 80 — hostile move- 
ments, 81— advantages on side of Sikhs, 82 
— iiwivements of Ixith parties, 83 — battle of 
Moodkee, ib — battle of Ferfizcshah, 85— of 
Aliwal, 91 — advance toward Lahore, 95 — 
treaty, ib.— renewed hostile appearances, 
9(i— tranquillity during 1847, 97 — renewed 
disturbiances, murder of Agnew, &c., 98— 
firat o])eruti«>ns, 99 — defection of Shere 
Singh, 100 — battle, of ll.*minuggiir, i6. — 
operations of Gough and Shcre Singh, 101 
— battle of Chilian wallah, 102 et seq. — bat- 
tle of Goojerat, 104 et aeq. — capture of 
Mooltan, 103 et aeq. — its incorporation, 106 
— canals in, 108 note— reflections on tlio 
war in, 113. 

Purs Bcpubhcains, secret society called, iv. 
373 note. 

Purwandurrah, defeat of the British at, vi. 
244. 

Piisy, M., V. 108. 

Futeaux. cholera at, iv. 317 note 

Fuyeorda, defeat of the Spanish royalists at, 
ii. 343. 

Puyraveau, Audry de, see Aud^J^ 

Puys de Dome, grain riots in, 1H17, i. 281. 

Fuyzellier, captain, opposes Louis Napoleon 
at Boulogne, v. 381. 
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Quadruple alliance, the, vii. 209— its objects 
and ell'ects, v. 133 et seq. 

Queestors, what, in the French Assembly, 
viii. 351 note— motion by the, 352— its ra* 
jection, 353. 

Qua! d'Orsay, Hotel dii, grant for, iv. 860 
note — excess of expenditure on it, v. 311. 

Quarterly Ueview, rise of the, i 236— picture 
of the state of England in 1825 fi-oni, ui. 
250— op]) 08 es the refurin bill, iv. 35. 

Quear, ensign, viii. 326 note. 

Quebec, suspension of cash payments by 
bank of, vi. 90. 

Queen’s Bench, the Court of, in Ireland, con' 
firms O'CJonneirs sentence, vi. 308. 

Queen's County, effects of the coercion act 
in, V. 22 note— proclaimed in 1848, vii. 
301. 

Qiieenborough, disfi'anchised, iv. 20 note. 

Qiielen, archbishop of Pari.s, a member of the 
CanuiriUa, iii. 72. 

Qneuissut, Frangois, attempted assassination 
of the Due d'Orleaiis by, vii 149. 

Qucrclles, lieutenant, a partisan of Louis Na- 
poleon's, V. 323. 

Que.sada, heads the royalists in Navarre, ii 
242— renewed outbreak of, 245— defeat of, 
by Lopez, 251— successes of, <lefeated. 

and retires ^Bayonne, 252 operations of, 
in concert mth the French, 289— defeats 


of, by the Carllsts, v. 153, ISA— further 
movements, 154— again defeated, 165— sii])- 
pression of the revolt of La Qrauja by, 189 
— vigour of, against the revolutioiiisls, 
208, 210— dismissed from office, 209— mur- 
dered, 210. 

Quettali, arrival of the Afghanistan expedi- 
tion at, vi. 231— siege of, by tlie insurgents, 
242— advance of England to, viL 33— second 
advance of England from, 38. 

Quiberon, monument of, defaced, iv. 322. 

Quievruin, check of FreiiA revolutionists at, 
viii. 23. 

Quilez, a Carlist leader, v. 201. 

Quiinpcrl6, bribery at election for, vii. 367. 

Quinotte, M., indemnity to, ii. 122 note. 

Quinsonnas, general, during the Tlii'ec Days, 
iii. 143. 

Qiiirogn, general, one of the leaders of the 
insurrection at Cadiz, i. 346— measures nf, 
as commander of the iiiKurgeiits, 347— his 
difficulties, 348— his perilous situation, ib. 
—elected to the Coiles of 1820, 353— pen- 
sion bestowed on, 356— denounced by the 
revolutionists, ib. — made caxitain-general 
of Galicia, ii. 249— v. 189. 

QuoUdicniie, the, cii-ciilatlon of, hi. 118 note 
-suppression of, iv. 334— publication of 
the alleged letters of Louis I^hili'ppe by, 
vu. 140. 


E 


Raab, fortress of, viii. 241— advance of the 
Austrians to, 242— evacuated by the Aus- 
trians, 264— cajitiired by them, 266— cap- 
ture of, by Klupka, 276. 

Babaii, ensign, death of, at Cabul, vi. 
252. 

llace, iiersistenee of the character of, i. 33— 
relations of, \o religious faith, 323 — ware 
of, in the East, ii. 316— and in the east of 
Europe, 318— vehemence of these in the 
Turkish ciiiiiire, ib . — disunion from, in 
Germany, viii. 137— diversity of, in Aus- 
tria, 138. 

Banes, modern wars of, in Europe, i. 34 — 
variety of, in the Turkish empire, li. 318' 
influence of diversity of, in Turkey on gov- 
eminent, .320— sniinusity of, in the Aus- 
trian empire, viii. 208. 

Bacliel, iimdeiiioiselle, tlie actress, iii. 213- - 
first appearance of, v. 348. 

Ttadclitte, Mrs, the novels of, i. 249. 

Badetsky, niarslinl, measures of, against re- 
volt ill Milan, 1830, iv. 132— occiijintion of 
Bologna by, 315— biography of, viii. 71— 
retreats from Milan, 73 et se^.— proclama- 
tion by, 74— retreats to the Mincio, ih.— 
forces and position of, 32— measures to se- 
cure tlie Tyrol, ib. — retires behind tlie 
Adige. 84 — invasion of the Tyrol, 85 — 
movements of, 86— defeated at Pastrengo, 
87~ i-etreats behind the Adige, battle 
of Sta Lucia, 88— views of, subsequently. 


89— joined by the army of reserve, 90— jio- 
sitioii on the Adige, 91 — movements to re- 
lieve Pescliiera, 92— victory at Cuitatoiic, 

93 — repulse at Goito, ib. — fall of Peschiem, 

94— dangerous position and dilficulties of, 
ib. — niovemeiits, and their aim, 95 — 
marches on Vi(‘en 2 a, ib. — victory there, 
ih — returns to Verona, and loss of Rivoli, 
9ti — importance of the capture of Vicenza, 
97— jioKitioii and Inrther preparations of, 
08 — reinforcements, ib. — liis diflicultics 
from the state of the country, 99— relieves 
Fcrrnni, 100— Mantua blockaded, i6.— re- 
pulsed before Rivoli, ib. — further niove- 
meiits, 101 — battle of Custozu, i6.— danger 
after it, and his subsequent niovemi'iits, 
102— defijat at the Soniiiia Camjiagna, ib. — 
subsequent operations, 103 — battle of Ya- 
leggio, ib.— movements in xmrsuit, 104— 
teriii.s of armistice demanded by, ih. — ca- 
pitulation of Milan, 105— armistice, 106— 
forces of, on renewal of the war, 112- 
their spirit, 113 — his iiroclaination, ib. 
note— plans, 114— first movements, ib. — 
concentrates his forces at Pavia, 116— first 
combats, tb.— battle of Novara, 117 et seq. 
— armistice concluded, 120— entera Milan, 
121— military conduct of, 13.9. 

Radicals, the, objects and proceedings of, 
1819, fj. 146— the meeting of, at Peterloo, 
ib. et seq. — continuance of military training 
among, 1820, 160- views of, regarding the 
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Radicals, the, eontinved. 
case of the queen, 175— olijects of, in desir- 
ing reform, iii. 401— efforts of, to coerce 
the Peers, iv. 50— objects of, in Great Bri- 
tain, V. 1— defeats of, on the address, 1833, 
14 — split between, and the Wliigs on the 
Irish coercion bill, 21— resistance •of the 
Grey ministry to, 55 — diffleiilties of the 
Grey ministry from, 57— views and objects 
of, 63— feeling of, against the Lords, vL 13 
—attacks on the Melbourne ininistiy by, 
32— oppose the additions to the navy, 1836, 
28— and again, 1830, 137— clamour of, on 
tlie letter-opening question, 352— intended 
rising of, in Scotland, 1848, vii. 295. 

Radicals, tlie Swiss, supported by England, 
vii. 355— their excitement. 357— forces of, 
358 — their easy victory, i&.— decline the 
mediation of the five powers, 350. 

Radical leaders, impression made by Lords 
Sidmoutli and Custlereagh on the, ii. 154. 

Radical press, the, attacks on Thiers by, 
1840, v. 378. 

Rtulie.ali8m, gra^vth of, in the Swiss cities, 
vii. 352. 

Rodowitz, general, negotiations by, for league 
against England, vii. 359— resignation of, 
vili. 100. 

RadziwiI, Prince Michael, a memlK>r of the 
provisional government of Piiland, iv. 179 
—appointed member of national couriril, 
185— appointed coiiimaiider-in-ehief, 189— 
retires befoie Diehitcli, 1 92— po-sitioii and 
IVirces of, at Groeliow, ib —battle of Oni- 
eliow, 103— battle of l^iaga, <5.— removed 
from the command, l'^6. 

Rac, Sir Win., lord advocate, iii. 378— and 
again, 1835, v. 407 note— and in 1841, vi. 
280 note. 

Uaebum, Sir H., the paintings of, i. 200 — 
(Mcattid a baronet, ii. 208. i 

Ilaffu, colonel, Killed by the exjjlosiori of the I 
infernal iimcliiiie, v. *297. 

Railways, companies for, 1825, iii. 253 note I 
— (capital invested in, 396— losses sustained 
in, th.— tlie first e.outiiiental, iv. 245— re- 
gulation.s of the Prussian guveniineiit re- 
garding, 247 — vast system of, in Nortlieiii 
Gcrmaiiy, 250 — further extension of, in 
Germany, 1844, 253— discussions m the De- 
}>!ities on, 1839i v. 366 — sjieculatiun in, 
1835 6, 406 — rapid lncrcu.sK of, in Canada, 
VI. 108 — iinpc^nce of eonstruetiug, in 
India, 163— passion for, in England, 1844, 
A:e., 336— plans, &e., lodged with boai'd of 
1r:ule, ib.— total pTeliminary expenses, ,338 
- Klims autlioriscd for, 1843 to 1849, re- 
ceipts, passengers, miles euiiipleted, 4:c , 
ih. note— bill reducing to a half tlie de- 
posits on, 342— effects of this. 4ft. — eiii- 
l»loyment afforded by, in England, vii. 252, 
253 — Lord George Beiitiiiek’s «eheme for 
their extension to Ireland, 253 et svq. — as 
the alleged cause of tin*, crisis of 1847, 264 
— ex)ieiMlitui-e on, 1845-7, 275 and note — 
this alleged us the enuse of the crisis, 282 
—losses on, 1847, &c., 285, 288— fall in 
value of shares, 289 note — benetlts of cx- 
T»endiiure- on them, 289— ii umber of miles 
in Great Britain compared with other coun- 
tries, 290 note— diminished traffic on, 1845 
to 1849, 292— expenditure on, in France, 


1641-7, 118 — government loan for, in 
France, 1841, 120— failure of tlie attempt 
to foim, by private enterjirise in France, 

135 — taken u]) by government, ift.— embar- 
Tfisament caused to the French ffiiances by, 

136— extension of syHtem of, in France, 154 
— iliminislied exppuditure on, in France, 
1847, 365 — importance of, lu India, and 
measures for furthering them, 75— Indian, 
under Lord Dalhoiisic, 107 and note— gov- 
ernment sequestration of, in France, 1848, 
viii. 16— influence of, on wages, &c., 293— 
expcnditui'e on, 295— influence of, on emi- 
gration, 364. 

Railway committees, the decisions of the, vi. 
339. 

R’lilway companies, rapid increase of, in 
France, v. 346. 

Railway crisis, Josses of the middle classes 
by the, vll. 288 

Railway linos, Arago’s report on, a. 346. 

Railway mania, extension of the, to Ger- 
many, iv. 245— coiiunencement of tlio, in 
France, v. 30-t — commeiicenieiit of Iho, in 
England, vi. 336— effects of it on society, 
ift. — and on the public mind, .337 — its 
benetlts to home classes, tft.— effect of the 
speculations in the country, 3.38— division 
in landed intcre.sl occasioned by it, 339 — 
its goixl effect on the labouring classes, /ft. 

Railway scheme, JiOitl George Bentliick's, for 
Ireland, vii. 253. 

Railw'ay stations, destruction of the, round 
Pans, 1848, viii. 3. 

Railway system, lapid growtn of the, in Eng- 
land, 111 ! 390- its great and la.stmg mone- 
tary effects, ift,— iis moral cifects, ift —and 
political, 397— its evils and dangers in the 
uiulne sway of the caiutal, ift.— its influ- 
ence on great cities, ift. — its military re- 
sults, 398— it augments tlie luc.ins of de- 
tending nations, ift.— ctlects of. on eoin- 
iiierce and niimufactiires, vi. 340- -indirect 
benefit to working chi8.ses from, 341- mag- 
nitiidi* and perfection of, in (ireat Hritam, 
vii. 290— elfci'ts of, on agriculture, \ in. 295 
- and on ]>oliticHl parties, ift. 

Railway Tunes, jneture of the crisis from the, 
\ii. 288 note. 

Rainey, flight of thfe Duke of Orleans to, iv. 
87. 

Rains, severity of the, in Great Britain, 1S38, 
vi. 63 — the season of, in India, 156. 

Rajgah, capture of fort ol, by the British, vi. 
242— evacuiiled, 243. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, the prose of, iv. 2S2. 

Ralfe, Mr, solicitor - general, 1835, v. 421 
note. 

Ramliouillet, retivat of Charles X. to, iii l.j4^ 
— his alnlicatiou there, ift. — inarih of tlic' 
revolntionists on, 155. 

Kamel, general, muiiler of, i. 101. 

RaiiiguiTi, capture ol, by the liriti.sh, vi. 170. 

Kuinniiggur, l/attlo of, mi. lOO. 

liamoiid, M., made a councillor of state, i. 
309. 

Rvnioo, defeat of the British at, vi 186. 

Ramonno, gmieral, defeat of Rosen by. iv. 
210— retreats into Aiislna, 212 - forces un- 
der, viii. 114 — imuenieiits ol, 115 

I Ramrce, cession of, to the British, vi. 192. 

Itandou, general, war minister, viii. 350 note. 
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Rangoon, capture of, hy the British, vi. 184 
—successes of the British near, 185— siege 
of, hy the Burmese, 167— victories of the 
British before it, 188— road to Puna from, 
vii. 103 note— storming of, 109. 

Bank, peculiarltieH of, in Russia, ii. 12— 
privileges of, the first French revolution 
directed against, iv. 80. 

Ranke, the vrorks of, iv. 285. 

Rapatel, general, oi>erations of, in Algeria, 
V. 334. 

Rapliael frigate, captured by the Turks, iii. 
52. 

Raphoe, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note. 

Rapp, genera], made a peer, i. 314— appoint- 
ment of, to the household, ii. 117. 

Rapp, new sect headed by, in Prussia, iv. 
254. 

Ruspail, M., demanded as couhsel by the 
prisoners for treason, v. 292— u leader of 
the Socialist demonstration, viii. 28, 20 — 
a i»arty to insurrection of May 16th, 37— 
appointed by mob to provisional govern- 
ment, 39— votes for, gs president, fiO. 

Rasiadt, surrender of the Baden insurgents 
at. viii. 184. 

Ratean, M., proposition of, for dissolution of 
Assembly, viii. 336. 

Rathcorinu<‘k, not at, v. 79. 

Rationalism, rise of, in Geniiany, iv 294. 

Rattray, Mr, murder of, at Cliarekar, vi. 
256 

Rausch, the works of, iv 298. 

Rautre, trial and execution of, for the Ro- 
chelle conspiruvy, ii. 227. 

Ravee river, the, vii 77. 

Ravenna, capture of, by the papal troops, iv. 
315. 

Riivez, M., I. 272— elected president of the 
Deputies in 1819, ii. 87 — again, 1823, 280 — 
and again, 1824, iii. 77— outvoted for the 
presideiitshi]), 1828, 103. 

Raw materials, proposed reduction of duties 
ou, vii 296— fill* U. Peel on reduction of 
duties on, 362. 

Rawlinson, in.i]or, afterwards Sir Henry, x>o- 
liiical agent in Cnndahar, vi 245 — oiuers 
from Macnnglitcii to, regarding the troops 
at Canduliar, 254— pniceediiigs of, in Caii- 
dulmr, vii. 31— measures for security of 
Cnndahar, 32— defence of it, 33 — ui^es co- 
operation with England, 34. 

Rnyiieval, M. de, interim foreign minister, 
iii. 105. 

Razen, the, revolt of, viii. 220, 223. 

R^ad, general, defeat of cavalry under, iii. 
21 . 

Real Risso, capture of, by the Sicilian in- 
surgents, viii. 78 

Real de Monte Mining Company, the, iii. 253 
note. 

Rcancey, M., circular to the electors by, 
1846, vii. 208. 

Rebecca riots, tlie, A’i 315 et seq. 

Recamicr, madaine, ii. 222. 

Recart, M., presides at reform banquet at 
Chatillon, vii. 131 — minister of public 
works under Cavaignac, viii. 51 note. 

Rocipmcity system, the. Lord Liverpool on, 
ii. 169— begun by Huskisson, iii. 227— in- 
troduction of, 229— effects of, 231 et seq,— 


cause of its failure, 236— Influence of, on 
British shipping:, viii. 292 and note. 

Reciprocity treaties, countries U'ith which 
conclude, iii. 231. 

Recourt, a revolutionary leader, 1847, vii. 
372. 

Recruiting, new law of, in France, i. 291 et 
seq. 

Recruits, inefficiency of, shown in Afl'ghanis- 
tan, vi. 268 — annual number of, in the 
army, vii. 231. 

Recscy, count, viii. 225. 

Recult, M., minister of interior, 1848, vlll. 36 
note. 

Red Sea route to India, opening of the, vi. 
206. 

Redschid EfTendi, iii. 5. 

Redschid Pacha, siege of Missolonghi assign- 
ed to, ii. 411 — invests Missolonghi, 412 
— its siege and capture by, 415 et de- 
feat of the Greeks near Atliens by, 424— 
assumes the command against the Rus- 
sians, aud his first movements, iii. 53— 
combats of Eski-Aniautlar, aud retires to 
Schuiula, ih.— again advances on Pravadi, 
54— his subsequent moveineuts, 55— battle 
of Kouleftschn, 56— retreats to Schumla, 
and his losses, 57— deinunstTstious against, 
ill Scliuinla, 58- movements of, after pass- 
ing the Balkan, 59 — iiiipointcd tocomniaiid 
against Ibrahim Pacha, v. 246 — forces un- 
der him, 249— bnttle of Konieh, ih. et seq. 
—language of Admiral Koussin to, 1838, 
264. 

Redwitz, the poems of, iv. 281. 

Reform, effects of, in Ireland, iii. 274— grow- 
ing passion for, in Great Britain. 365— fos- 
tered by the want of re[>re8entatiun for the 
conimeroiul towns, t6. — by the interests of 
tlie boroughs being now at variance with 
those of the counti-j*, 366 — by the eftects of 
the contraction of the currency, t6.— by the 
success of tlie Catlioiic agitation, 367— de- 
sire of, pHimoted by Catholic emancipa- 
tion, i5.— by the effect of the suiqtression 
of small notes, 868— the cry for, caused by 
tlie contraction of the currency and gene- 
ral lii.stress, 386— the Whigs generally dis- 
inclined to it, i6.— motions on it during ses- 
Bioii of 1830, 387 — Lord Grey's declaration 
on, 1830, 400— Welliiigton’s against it, th. 
— Brougham’s plnn ol, 401— importance of 
Wellington's aec.Iaration against, iv. 2 — 
consistency of Earl Grey on, 4— Earl Grey’s 
oillcial declaration on, 11— the passion for, 
as induced by the fall of prices, 62— how 
this ensued, ib —the Duke of Wellington’s 
declaration against, and its effects, 68— er- 
ro/ of the Whigs in forcing it on at Uiat 
tunc, 69. 

Reform, genei-al demand for. in France, vii. 
126 — Aragr>’H speecli on, 128 et debate 
on, 1841, 143— debate on, in the Council of 
State, 149— movement in favour of it in the 
Defmties, 150— general coalition in favour 
of, 1847, 370— discussion on, 1848, 376 et seq. 
—banquet in favour of, resolved on, 383 
—resolution of the king against it, ib . — 
preparations for banquet, compromise 
prfiposed, 384. 

Reform, increasing demands for, in Prussia, 
iv. 255. 
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fieform agitation, effect of the firmneas of the 
Consen'utives during, v. S~general distrosti 
which followed the, 29— effect of the, on 
the West India Question, 44. 

Reform bill, the, the result of low prices and 
general distress, iii. 294— Earl Grey uiialodas 
to the effects of, iv. 5 — committee on, 15 — 
feelings in the country, and petitions on it, 
16 — brought into the House, ib. — aigu* 
ments in favour of it, 17 ri seq — its de- 
tails, 20— feeling in the House, 22— argu- 
ments against it, 23— leave granted to bring 
it in, iJO— agitation on it, 27— jtetition ft*om 
the London men;hantB against it, 28— ma- 
jority of one for second reading, ih. — delu- 
sions among the peo]ile regai-ding, 35— ex- 
amples of resistance to these, to.- king's 
s]ieech, SO— majonty for second reading, 
—discussion on particular boroughs, ib. 
— motion to give nienibei's to colonies, 37 
—motion on £50 tenants, 38— third reading 
can'ied, ib. — ’Shorts to intimidate the 
Peers, 39— Earl iSrey’s speech in the Peers, 
tb. — thrown out in the Peers, 40— introduc' 
tion of the new, 46— its increased deinoem- 
tic character, 46— division on it, and Peers 
speech against it, t6.— majority on third 
reading, and liord John Russell's closing 
declaration, 47— resolution to create xieers, 
49— negotiations with the waverers, 50— 
meetings to coerce the Peers, ib — majority 
for second reading in Peers, 51— and for 
IjOi*d Lyndluirst’s amendment, ?’6.— resig- 
nation of ministers and further proceed- 
ings, ib. ft seq — cinmhir of the king to the 
0])|)usition ])eers, to withdraw their oppo- 
sition, 54— danger of civil war from its re- 
jection, 65— ]>aHscH and receives the royal 
assent, ib. — those for ticotlaiid and Ireland 
passed, 66— effects of these, ib —and of the 
liill genemlly, 7h.— its results on the iiiija*- 
iial parllaiiieiit, 57— on our external rela- 
tions, ib. — and on intemal and social state, 
68 — the great emigration due ultimately to 
it, ib.—an effect of the inci-ease of realised 
wealth, 62— error in the estimate of its ef- 
fects, 66 — predominance given to shoji- 
keepers by, 66— error committed in its sys- 
tem of unifom representation, 69— failure 
of, to give representation to tlie colonies, 
71— labour uni*ppresentcd under, 72 — iii- 
telligtmce and eilucation iinre]iresented un- 
der, 73— increase of oorriiptioii under it, 74 
—fault of the liberals iu the way it vras cur- 
ried, 76 — faults on both sides in Amnection 
with, 76— has strengthened government by 
enlarging its basis, 77 — political trutli 
evolved, by, 79— danger of the country on 
the passing of, v. 1— power given to tlie 
Whigs by, 2— moderation of tlie govern- 
meiit after the passing of it, and its effect, 
4 — ^the registration of electors under, 12— 
first elections under it, and their result, 13 
— cliavnctiir of the House elected, 14— cf- 
facts of, on the foreign relations of the. 
country, 127 — Peel’s declaration on it, 
1836, 407— experienced failure of, vi. 46— 
new, for Ireland, and its fate, 141— the fall 
of the Whigs due to, 150— liow it destroy- 
ed the supremacy of England, ih . — merit 
of Peel’s opposition to, 276 — preponder- 
ance given to the commciciul interest by, 


880— the Whig party destroyed by, vll. 219 
—proof of its having disfranchised the col- 
onies, 230— Lord George Bentinck’s sup- 
port of, 257 — colonial discontent produced 
by the results of, viii. 309. 

Reform Club, subscription at tlie, for reform, 

iv. 32. 

Reform excitement, reaction from the, v. 
421. 

Reform mania, influence of the cholera in 
checking the, v. 5. 

Reform ministry, the, effect of the modera- 
tion of, v. 4— reflections on the fall of, 81 — 
their merit in i*csisting further change, ib. 
— review of their career, ib. 

Reform movement, tlie, headed by tlie aris- 
tocracy, v. 8. 

Reform jiarty, divisions in the, v. 78. 

Reformateur, prosecution of the, v 294. 

Rcformatiim, the, amnesty in Prussia on 300th 
anniversA'y of, iv. 24S— influence of, in Ger- 
many, 293— effects of, on paiipei ism iu St.'ot- 
land, vi. 349 et srr;.— spread of, in Prus.siu, 
viii. 139. 

Reforme, the, on the proposed reform pio- 
cession, &c. , vii SS6. 

Reformed cleigy in Russia, the, ii. 12 note. 

Reformed purliaineut, the elections for tlio, 
V. 13. 

Reformers, the, and Conservatives, clear di- 
vision of, iv. 26— division among, fioni the 
greatness of their trium]tli, v. 63. 

Retugees, foreign, true principles of legisla- 
tion regarding, iii. 280— expulsion of the, 
from Cracow, v. 811— organisation, drc., of, 
in Switzerland, 314— incasiircs of France 
and Austria against the. ib — opening of 
letters of, by Sir James Graham, vi. 362 — 
number, &c., of, in Switzei land, vii. 361. 

Refugee (iiie.stiuu, i-eflections on the, v. 
316. 

Regency, debate on a, in the event of Wil- 
liam IV. 's death, iii .392. 

Regency question, debate on the, in France, 
after the death of the Due d'Oiieaus, ^ii. 
166. 

Regent Street, London, the architecture of, 
i. 257. 

Rpgfnt’s Park, the architecture of, i. 258. 

Reggio, democratic insuriectiun in, 1830, iv. 
132. 

Regicides, continued exclusion of the, from 
France, ii. 80— discussion and excitement 
regarding it, 81. 

Regis, colonel, heads the revolutionists at 
Alessandria, i. 370. 

Registration bill, the, passed, vj 27. 

Registration of electors act, results of the, 

v. 12. 

Registration courts, the struggle in the, v. 
12 . 

Regnault on the banquet agitation, vll 376. 

Regnault, colonel, niuivler of, viii. 47, 50. 

Regnault de I’Angcly, general, uiinister-at- 
war, viii. 348. 

Reiehstadt, duke of (Napoleon's son), char- 
acter and death of, iv. 356. 

Reid, major, force under, vii. 33— at Mcanee, 
67. 

Reidi, defeat of the Neapolitans at, ii. 40. 

Reigate, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

lieille, general, made a peer, i. 314. 
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Beligion, increasing influence of, in Europe, 
i. 41— state of, in Russia, il 12— undue re- 
presentation of. in France, 12&--di vision 
caused by, in the Turkish empire, 819— 
absence of the restraints of, in the towns 
of France, iii. 189— influence of Ghateau- 
. briand’s writings in favour of, 184 --Popish 
' effects of, in Ireland, 269— character of, in 
XSermany, and its origin, iv. 293— separa- 
tion of education from, in F'ranc.e, vii. 123 
— state, &c., ofl In China, 6— Proudhon’s 
views on, vUl, JS^disunion from, in Ger- 
many, 137-^nr(^ions of Austrian consti- 
tution regarding. 339. 

Religious belief, impossibility of unity of, 
ill. 359. 

Religious differences, not a ground of politi- 
cal exclusion, iii. 858— they are unavoid- 
able, 359. 

Religious disputes, origin, &c.. of the, in 
Switzerland, vii. 3.'!»2. 9 

Religions education, measures for, in France, 
vii. 193. 

Religious faitli, relations of, to national cha- 
racter, i. 323. 

Religious feeling, prevalence and power of, 
in Russia, ii. 12. 

Religious instruction, difficulties arisingfrom, 
in the education cpicsUon, il 166. 

Religious parties, indifference of, to strikes, 
Vi. 78. 

Religious societies of women, law rcganling, 
ill Prance, iii. 84. 

Religious toleration, agitation in Germany 
for, 1840, iv. 254— prevglcni’O of, in India, 
vi 204. 

Remusat, M., arguments of, for the abolition 
of the hcredilnry peerage, iv. 162 — minister 
of interior under Thiers, v. 376 note— at the 
last eouiieil of Louis Philippe, vii. 395— 
\otes against revision of constitution, viil 
851. 

Rondsbnrg, meeting of the estates of Schles- 
wig at, viii. 158— captured. by the Prussi- 
ans, 159. 

RenTie.s, reactionary meeting at, viii. 335. 
llemievillc, M. de, iii. 75 
Rennie, tin; engineer, i. 233. 

Itoiinion, the niurquis de Is, appointed* gov- 
ernor of Cadiz, li 237, 

Rent, eflhct of over population in raising, in 
Ireland, iii 267. 

Rent-chaige, projiosed substitution of, for 
tithes In Irelantl, v. 7, 8. 

Rental, total annual, of Ire.liind, iii. 273 — in- 
en^ase of, in Dublin since the Union, v. 62 
note. 

Riqieal agitation, comineiicenient of the, in 
Ireland, vi. 305 — the monster meetings, 
and language used at them, 306— measures 
of government, 307— the Cloiitarf meeting i 
stoppeii, and O’Connell arre.sted, 308— ef- 
fects of these proceedings, 3('9. I 

Re]>eal Association, organisation of the. vi 
SO "j— arrest of the leaders of the, 308— tlicir 
trial and sentence, ib. 

Representation, the working classes excluded 
from the, in France, iii. 176— want of, for 
the great commercial towns, 365— dangers 
of uniform, iv. 24 — system of, under the 
old constitution of England, 59— right of 
the manufacturing towns to, 67— varied. 


secured throngta the nomination boroughs, 
70— system of, in the provincial estates of 
Prussia, 234 — extension of, demands eff the 
estates of Prussia for, 254— substitution of 
delegation for, under the reform bill, v. 12 
—danger of basing it on number's vi. 9— 
claims of Canada for, 06— division of par- 
ties in, in Germany, viii. 142— by classes, 
effects of, in Prussia, 108. 

Ro])reaentatives, paid, one of the points of 
the charter, vi. 80. 

R^resentatives, House of, demands of the 

• Canadian revolutionists regarding the, vi. 

88 . 

Representative Assemblies, establishment of, 
in Hanover, Baden, &c., iv. 225 — establish- 
ment of, m the colonies, viii 310. 

Representative government, selection of min- 
istry under a, iii. 159— pledge of the Prus- 
sian government regarding, iv. 224 — delay 
in redeeming this, ib.— final act of the Ger- 
manic Diet regarding, 232— its eflect, 233 — 
establishment of, in Prussin, 255. 

Representative institutiniis, geiumil longing 
for, i. .30 — their general failure ib . — doubts 
which this has excited, 31— their effect in 
Great Britain, i6.— and in America, 3'2- 
doiibts ns to the wisdom of, 34— on their 
real character, 35— tliorough establishment 
of in Prance, ii. 78. 

Representative system, the, entire failure of, 
in Poland, ii. 6— defects of, in France, 126 
— causes of the difficulties of, iv. 61 — in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, 110. 

Republicans, the, views of, in the conspiracy 
of 1815, i 149— their views, 1830, in France, 
iii. 159, ICO— after the fall of Charles X., 
and their chances of success, Iv. 83— meet- 
ing and proceedings of, at the Hotel de 
Villn, 86— meeting of, at Lointier.s’, 88— 
their proceedings at the Hotel de Ville, 89 
— opposition of, to the Duke of Orleans, 92 
—interview between, ami the Duke of Or- 
leans, 94 — efforts of, against Louis Philippe, 
08— their jestimate of Ix^uis Philippe, 103— 
dcirinc.iations of Lafayette by. 1'2S— views 
of, regarding Belgium, 131— discfmtent of, 
unde.r Louis Philippe, 1.37 — extravagances 
adopted by, 140— renewed efforts of, after 
the Lyons insuiToctioii. and their leaders, 
310 — renewed eoiiKi)ii-aeics among, in 
Prance, 313— results of Louis Philippe’s 
victorj' over, 351— state and views of, after 
the defeat of St Me.ri, 356— opposition of, 
to the ffirtiflcatiou of Paris, 359— organisa- 
tion of secret societies by, in France, 373— 
losses of, by the eleetions of 1834, 381— on 
the failure of the revolution of 1830, 382— 
repeated defeats of, to 1834 in France, v. 
2S3— changed views of, 1839, 365— objects 
of, 1847, vii. 371 — strength of, in Faria, 
1848, 386. 

Republicans, conspiracy of, at Cadiz, ii. 249. 

Rcpiiblic.Rn institutions, necessity of, to co- 
lonial settlements, i. 39. 

Republican party, tlie, in the Broglie minis- 
try, iv. 121— their views, ib. 

Republican press, the, strength of, in France, 
1831, iv. 311— violence of, in Paris, 1833-4, 
367— attacks on Thiers by, 1840, v. 378. 

Republican states, aggressive character of, 
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Republicanism, repression of, by Chlopicki, 
in Poland, iv. 181— new laws re;;arding 
avowal of, in Prance, v. 383— increasing, in 
France, 1842, viL 154. 

Rcpablique Univcrselle. Egalitd, Fraternity, 
secret society called, iv. 373 note. 

Repudiation, origin of, in tlie United States, 
vi. 61. 

Requenn, repulse of Gomez at, v. 201. 

Uesinde, the marquis de, v. 121. 

Kestoriition, the, ]ieculiaritiea of France 
during, i. 3— the first, state, &c., of France 
during, 84— cause of the fall of the govern- 
ment of, ii. 230— danger to the govemiiieut 
of, from the Spanish revolution, 253 — pro- 
gress of Fi’aifce under, iii. 124 ef Jieq. — re- 
flections on the fall of, 158 — vehement op- 
position to the goveniinent of, 1C5— it iden- 
1 itied with' the national disasters, 166 — li- 
terature of Franco during, 179— Chateau- 
briand’s influence on, 182— repeated degra- 
dations of the ]>eerage under, iv. 168— 
results of the overthrow of the government 
of, 381. 

Rcsum]ition of cash payments, causes which 
led to it, li. 139 — dangers with which at- 
tended, 141— di8a.stroiis effects of the act 
for, 144— debate on, 1821, 184— discussion 
on, 1822, 199 et political changes in 
progress from, 210— fall of prices uu, iil. 
217. 

Retainers, multitude of, in Turkey, ii. 331. 

Retiring alluaaiK'CS, importance of, to aged 
olllcers, vi, 271. 

Retrenchment, undue extent of, in India af- 
ter Hiiriiicsc war, vi. 199, 

Uetuerta, defeat of the Chiistinos at, v. 

220 . 

Renss, represent Jil ion of, in the Diet, iv. 217 
note — population and military contingent, 
219 note. 

Revenue, the, rise of, in Great Britain, be- 
tween 1792 and 1815, i. 4.3— rise of, in ISl.S, 
174— fulling otf of, in Great Britain in 1819, 
1S8 — improveinent of the Polisli, iimler 
Russia, ii. 5— ^he French, statistics of, ISIG 
to 1822, 78 note— tlie Turkish, 831 -Brit- 
ish, 1820-5, in. 221 note — influence of the 
revolution of 1830 on, in France, iv. 137 — 
amount of, derived from West Indies, v. 
46— how raised in India, vi. 165 — Great 
Britain, effects of tlie distress of 1841, &c., 
on, 282— France, 1840 to 1847, vii. 118 note. 
— See Finances. 

Reviews, the modem, and their essays, i. 235 
— want of, in France, iii. 210. 

Revocation of Edict of Nantes, permanent 
eflects of the, ii. 230. 

Revolution, effects of the alliance of France 
and England on, i 4— of 1S4S, calamituiis 
effects of, 9— its extreme violeiieo in Ger- 
many, 10— dangers accruing from it, 12 — 
its effects on the cause of freedom, ib . — 
rapidity ol reaction against the, 30— the 
Spanish, of 1820, reflections on, 350— gene- 
ral character of, 371— causes of ita failure, 
372 — efle(!ts of, on the Emperor Alexander, 
11. 35— effects of the Simnish, In Prance and 
Europe, 263— wars of, in the Wc.st, 316— the 
thirst for. In France, iii. 158— the passions 
of, opposed to peace, 166— destruction of 
commercial capital during the, 175 — of 


1688, contrasted with the French, 178— ef- 
fects of, on the literature of France, 179— 
reaction against, in France, ih.— facilities 
of, in France, its effects on the daily press, 
212— effect of Peel's administnition in’ 1886 
in averting, v. 421 — reaction against, in 
France, viii. 335 . — See also French Revolu- 
tion. 

Revolution newspaper, a republic advocated 
by the, iv. Sll. 

Revolutionary goventoents, reason of the 
rigour of, v. 342. , , 

Revolutionary Bpirit;..aiimiltaneous outbreak 
of, in 1819-20, ii. 211.-' , 

Revolutionary war, rosnmy of the, i. 1— ef- 
fects of the expansion of the currency dur- 
ing, 18- influence of, on Genunny, iV. 256 
—its effect in increasing the passion for 
freedom, 257. 

Revile des Deux Mondes, the. iii 210. 

Revue Frangaise, essays by Guizot in the, v. 
348. 

Rev, colonel, during the revolt of 17th March, 
viii. 29. 

Reybell, general, at meeting in favour of 
Louis Napoleon, viii. 354. 

Reyna, colonel, v. 181. 

Reyna, colonel Vincent, death of, v. 185. 

lleyiiell, general, at the assault of Bhurtpore, 
vi. 19S. 

Reynell, Sir Tliomas, on the character of tlic 
SeiKiys, vi. 195. 

Reynosa, defeat of the Christinos at, v. 200. 

Rholms, eonmation of Charles X. at, iii. 85— 
liouis Napoleon at, 1850, viii. ,346. 

Rhenish Ba\afla, address from, against the 
incusures of the Diet, iv. 240 note — sotae- 
ties for libel ty of the press in, 363. 

IBieniKh Meicnry, suppression of the, iv. 22.3. 

Rhenish Prnssin, dcK]>otic measures of gov- 
emiiicut in, iv. 226— renionstraiices of the 
local assemblies, and answer of the king, 
ih . — exeiteiiicnt in, on the arrest of the 
archbishop of Cologne, 247— states of, de- 
niantl of the freedom «)f the press by, 250 
petitions for tlie Btates'gcneial fioni, 252— 
visit of Queen Victoria to, 254— inereasing 
demands for reform in, 255— views of the 
Belgian Re]niblican.s on. v. 354. 

Rhine, the, agreement with Russia for ex- 
tending the Freneh frontier to, iii. 131 — 
sclieme for advancing France to, 167— juj- 
liticul reasons for this, 168 — fortresses of, 
lirovisions of the Diet regf^mg. iv. 218— 
regulations regarding the freena\ igation of, 
236— pro]u)scd railway between the Medi- 
terranean and, vii. 154. 

Rhode Island, statistics of banks in, vi. 49 
note. 

Rliode.s, population of. ii. 331 note— the con- 
quest of, by the Turks, 332— still excluded 
from Greece, v. 260. 

Rhone, the, inundation of, 1841, vii. 140. 

Ribbon societHs, pow'erlessness of the law 
against, 1823, iii. 275. 

Ribbnnism, origin. An'., of, in Ireland, i. 363 
— increase of, in Ireland, vi. 73. 

Ribbonmen, origin and objeets of, in Ireland, 
iii. 271— snp])ression of the, aimed at by 
the Catholic Association, 278. 

Ribero, general, movements of, against Go- 
mez, v. 203. 
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Ricardo, Mr, views of, on the resumption of 
cash payments, i. 199— the works of, 2S8— 
Btieecn of, on tlie agricultural distress ques- 
tion, ii. 171 et seq.—ou the fall of prices, 108 
—resolutions on the agricultural distress 
proposed by, 199 — sliding scale proposed 

^ by, iii. 819 — on the fall of prices occasion- 
ed by the resumption of cash payments, vi. 
67 note— the views of, adopted by Feel, 
274, 277 — motion by, on the navigation 
laws. 1847, viL 267. 

Bice, fall in. 1818 to 1822. il. 145 note-in- 
creased consumption of, during railway 
mania, vi. 339 note. 

Richards, colonel, successes of, against the 
Burmese, vi. 189. 

Richards, lieutenant, at the battle of Algiers, 
i. 79. 

Richardson, the novels of, i. 249. 

Richelieu, the duke de, appointed to the 
king's household in 1815, i 87— becomes 
premier, and his ministry, 105— sketch of 
Ills life, ib -his character, i6.— views of, 
with regard to the allies, 107— efforts of, 
for the escape of the )iroscribod Nn])oleon- 
ists, 123— efforts of, for change of sentenc'e 
on Ney, 129 — supposed privy to the es- 
cape of Lavalotte, 133— general amnesty 
proclaimed by, 140— views of, as to the 
electoral law, 151 — views of, as to the or- 
dinance of Scfit. 5. 154— efforis of, with re- 
gard to the indemnities, 283— loan nego- 
tiated by, in 1817, 284 — concordat proposed 
by, 295— on tlie evacuation of France, and 
the settlemeut of the indaniniiies, 297— 
represents France at Aix-Ta-Ohapellc, 298 
— <;onversations of, with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, ib . — his proceedings at the confer- 
ence, 300 et feeling of, on the elec- 
tions of 1818, 305— diflleulties of, in the 
ministry, 306— breaking up of his ministry, 
•£6. — offers his resignation, 807 — resigns, 
308— recompense voted to him, but declin- 
ed, ift.— formation of a now ministry by, ii. 
95— arguments of, for the goveniment law 
of arrest, 100— rapture of, with the Doc- 
trinaires, 115 — views and aims of, 116— on 
the result of the elections of 1820, 119— 
diflicultieB of, 1821, 123— fall of his minis- 
try, 124— reflections on it, 125 — exjalition 
by which overthrawn, -222 — course of, re- 
garding the slave-trade, vii. 137. 

Richelieu, dispersion of the Canadian insur- 
gents on the, vi. 91. 

Richmond, the duke of, on the agricultural 
disturbances in 1830, iii. 399 — postmaster- 
general in the Grey ministry, iv. 3— resig- 
nation of, V. 64. 

Richmond, colonel, vii. 44. 

Richmond, paitially disfranchised, iv. 20 
note. 

Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, grant to 
the, iii. 267 note. 

Richter, Jean Paul, the novdia of, iv. 290. 

Richter, the grenadiers of, during the insur- 
rection at Vicuna, viil. 225, 226. 

Rickabashee fort, Cabul, storuiing of the, vi. 
253. 

Rico, the monk, a member of the Cortes of 
1822, ii. 240. 

Ridley, Sir M. W., on the crisis of 1825, iii. 
264. 


Riego, Don Louis de, v. 87. 

Riego, Raphael y Nu&oz de, sketcli of the 
career of, ii. 346 note— heads tlie revolt of 
the army at Cadis, 846— movements of the 
insuigents under, 347— disasters sustained 
by him, 848— delivei'ed by the revolution 
at Madrid, 861 — ai>pointed to command in 
the Isle of Leon, 353— revolutionary mea- 
sures of, and his dismissal, 856— Mnsion to 
him, ib . — made captain general m Aragon, 
358— plot of, at Saragossa, and his arrest, 
ii 236— his arrest denounced by the clubs, 
237 — elected to the Cortes of 1822, and be- 
comes its president, 240 — as president of 
the Cories, 242— urges attacking the insur- 
gent guards, 247— at their attack on Ma- 
drid, 248— efforts of, to rouse the popula- 
tion against the French, 292— operations 
of, in tlie rear of the French at Cadiz, 295 
—his defeat and capture, 296— trial and 
aentence of, 299— his execiitiuii, ib. 

Riga, population of, ii. 11 note. 

Rigaudie, M. de la. 1. 118, iii. 77. 

Righetti, M., viii. 108. 

Right of search, question of the, lietween 
England and America, vi. 317— its odjust- 
iiient, 818 — ^mutual, agreed to, by ]<'iance 
and England, vii. 137, 188— treaty with 
France regarding, 196. 

Rights of man, declaration of the, adopted 
by the French republicans, iv. 373. 

Rights of Man, cliili of the, viii. 53. 

Rignaro, movement of, at Rome, vii. 342. 

Rigny, admiral de, naval force under, ii. 426 
—forces under, at Navarino, 428— the bat- 
tle, ih. et declines the ministry of ma- 
rine, iii. 109— becomes minister of niariuc, 
iv. 143— becomes iinnisier of foreign af- 
fairs, 872 — made minister-at-war, v. 285 — 
resigns, i&.— interim war minister, 1834, 
287. 

Rio Janeiro, removal of the royal family of 
Portugal to, and its effects, i. 330— annual 
importation of slaves into, vi. Ill, vii. 
225. 

Rio do la Plata, reciprocity treaty with, iii. 
23 i note. 

Rio Pardo, count, made war minister, v. 118. 

Ripon, carl of, resignation of, v. 64 — presi- 
dent of board of trade, J841, vi. 280 note— 
on the recall of Lord EUeuborough, vii. 

Ripon, bill creating bishopric of, v. 415. 

Rippon, Mr, motion by, against the bishops, 
vi. 13. 

Riva, defeat of the Free Corps at, viii. 86. 

Rivas, duke de, a muniher of the Spanish 
committee in France, iv. 108. 

Rivers, regnlatioiis rcganling navigation of, 
in Oermiuiy, iv. 236— ot India, importance 
of, as means of irrigatifui, vi. 158. 

Rivet, M., returned to Assembly, viii, 41. 

Riviere, marquis de, made niemuer of Cham- 
ber of Peers, i. 94— <luke de, a momlier of 
tlie Camarilla, iii. 72 — a leader of the Parti- 
rdtre, 75— np]ioiiited comptroller of the 
ousehold, 92— on the disbanding of the 
National Guard, 97— attack on Yiil^le by, 
100 . 

Rivoli, repulse of the Sardinians at, >ill. 87 
—capture of, by the Sardinians, 96— re- 
pulse of the Austrians at, 100. 
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Roads, the want of, in Spain, and its effects, 
i. 822— want of, in Russia, and effect of 
this on tlie cultivators, ii. 17— clients of the 
want of, in Turkey, 326— want of, in Asia 
Minor, 346— state of, in Greece, 354— ex- 
penditure on, in Ireland, and their state, 
lii. 270— grant for, in France, 1838, iv. 860 
and note— inilitar>' in Algeria, v. 285— state 
of, in Ireland, vil. 238— Indian, under Lord 
Dalhousie, 107. 

Road trusts, consolidation of, in Wales, vi. 
31.>— saving effected by this, ib. note— pro- 
posed new regulations regarding, 1846, 
363. 

Roatiue, railway to, vii. 135. 

Roberie, M. de, massacre of dependants of, 
iv. 326. 

Robert le Dinble, opera of, iv. 354. 

Robert Macaire, the popularity of, T. 348. ' 

Roberts, colonel, vii. 64. 

Robeitson, lord, supports right of able-bodied 
poor to relief, vi 351 note. 

Robertson, the works of. prohibited in Bj^ain, 

i. 339— comparison between, and Guizot, 
iii. 187. 

Robinson, Mr, arrangements of, 1823, regard- 
ing the acr:ouiits of the national debt, iii. 
223— becomes chancellor of the exchequer, 
225— arguments of, against the reciprocity 
system, 231— budget for 1825, 256— reduc- 
tions of taxation, Ac., ib.— his arguments 
in favour of reducing the duties on spirits, 
257 — arguments of, for suppression of 
Biiiall notes, 288— on the small-note sys- 
tem in Bcothind, 297 note— created Vis- 
’ count Godench, 314 See Goderich. 

Robinson, lieutenant, viii. 326 note. 

Robinson, Sir Qeoi'gc, chief coniiiiissioner at 
Canton, vii. 9. 

Roccad’Anlb, surrendered to Austrians, viii. 
106— capture of, by tlie insurgents, 75. 

Rochechoiiart, M. Ue la, presides at Xcy’s 
execution, i. 130. 

Rochetort, peculations, &c., in naval depart- 
ment at, vii. 367. 

Rochefoucauld, M. de la, arguments of, 
against change in the electoral law, i. 312 
—a ineiiiher of the Council of Agriculture, 

ii. 79 — introduces Madame dii Cay la to 
Ijouis XVI 11., 96— shave of the indemnity 
received by, iii. 83— death of, and riot at 
his fnnoral, 95. 

Rocliefoucauld, Count Jules de, created a 
peer, v. 372. 

Rochejaquelein, the Memoirs of, the author- 
ship of, iii. 193. 

Rochejaquelein, the count dc la, ii. 302 

Rochelle, the conspiracy at, ii. 226. 

Roekites, outrages, Ac., of the, in Ireland, 
1822, ii. 194. 

Rodil, general, mode of warfare adopted by 
ZuiiiahieaiTegui against, v. 146 — appointed 
cominander-in-chief, 155 — defeat of the 
Miguelitcs by, 156 — his forces for the Gar- 
list war, 158— repulsed at Ai*taza, 109— 
seizure of Zumalacarregui's infant by, 160 
— further operations, ib et Mg.— his atroci- 
ties, 161— pursuit and expected capture of 
Don Carlos, 163 — new plans, 165 — is 8ii])er- 
seded. ib— measures of, against Gomez, 
200, 202, 203 — displaced, 203— becomes 
minister-at-war, 209. 


Rodrigues, M., trial of, iv. 854. 

Roebuck, Mr, on the effect of distress in in- 
ducing the call for reforip, lii. 866— on 
Brougham’s plan of reform, 401 note— ac- 
count of O'Conuell's proceedings in 1830, 
• iv. 12 — anecdote by, regarding the reform 
-hill, 23 note— on the debate lu the Peers 
on the refuim hill, 89— on the views of the 
minority regai'diiig the bill, 50— on the dan- 
ger of civil war from rejection of the re- 
form bill, 55— on Wellington’s witlidrawnl 
on the third reading of the bill, 76 note — 
motion by, against tlie Lords, vi 13 — agent 
for tlie Canadian Assembly, 18— attack on 
the Melbourne ministry by, 32— motion by, 
on the case of the Vixen, 40— motion by, 
on affair of Don Facifleo, viii. 319. 

Rrjederer, M., iiamphlct by, on the right of 
the king as to the choice of his mlnistere, 
V. 2S8. 

Roomer, M., viii. 187. 

Roger, insurrection at Colmar under, ii. 22S. 

Rogers, Baiiiuel, the jioenis of, i. 222. 

Roguet, general, attempts to liz tariff of 
wages at Lyons, iv. 305— forces uuder, at 
Lyons, 306 — his false security, 307 — efforts 
.of, to bring about accommodatiou, ib. — 
measures against the iiiburgcnts, 308 — 
cuni))elled to retieat, ib.— reinforcements 
received by, and joined by Boult, 309 — 
operations of, against the Moors, Aii. 183. 

Roland, a Polish general, retreat of, into 
Prussia, iv. 2i'7. 

Rolleston, Mr. dispersion of the Deibyshire 
insurgents by, i 165. 

Rolt, cornet, viii. 826 note 

lloningna, disturbances in, 1830, and entry of 
the Austrians, iv. 314— renewed disturb- 
ances, 1S32, and again ocsciqned by tlie Aus- 
triaiis, 315 — entry of the French, 330. 

Roiniigosa, a royalist leader, ii. 245. 

Ronialdola, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 
87. 

Koninns, conquests of the, over tlie Arabs of 
Africa, V. 330. 

Roninii Catholics, the, effects of former in- 
tnlcraiKic of, in Fiance, iii. 169— the Irish, 
their secret assoriatioiis, 271— the Englisli, 
bill for enfranchising, thrown out, 276, 279 
— proi>ortion ot, to Protestants, in Ireland, 
277— oiipuse the bill for repressing the 
Catholic Association, 2S1— effects of the 
extension of the franchise to, in Ireland, 
335— increased ^ioIellee of the leaders in 
Ireland, 342— the Irish, unworthy spirit in 
wliich emanci}>ation was received by, 359 
— Uiininislied ratio of, in Ireland, 302— 
eontliets between, and Piiiteatants in Ire- 
land, 1829, 375 — effect of the iireiumdcraiioo 
of, in the Geriiianic eonfederucy, iv. 258— 
attacks of the, on the Irish church, and 
effects of these, v. 4— rcsistunce of, to the 
government arrangement of the tithe ques- 
tion, 1832, 9— Tiumhers of, in Ireland, 23— 
objects. Ac., of, in agitating for repeal of 
the Union, 57 — view’s of the, in advocating 
repeal of the Union, 63— their views after 
the reform bill, ib —junction of, with the 
liberals in Ireland, 409— alleged proportions 
of, in Ireland, 416— number of, in Ireland, 
vi. 11 note— discontent of the, in Lower 
Canada, 16— exclusion of, from the Irish 
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Roman Catholies, eotdin'ued, 
corporations, 19 — the Irish, measures to 
conoillate, — outcry among, i^nst the 
Irish secular colleges, 347— iMvantages of, 
from the enlarged grant to Maynootn, 348 
^viewB of Lord George Bentinclc on the, 
vii. 257— electoral circiilarto the. in Franee, 
1840, 208— the Swiss, measures of, 353— 
fonn the Bunderbimd, 354— and Protest- 
ants, disunion between, in Germany, viii.* 
187— number of, Germany, 140 note— and 
Austria, ih.— 5ee also Catholic emancipa- 
tion, Ac. 

Roman Catholic ascendancy, efl'ects of, in 
Ireland, vi. 151. 

Roman Catholic clergy, in Russia, numbers 
of, il. 12 note— etfects of tliclr influence in 
Ireland in bringing about Catholic emanci- 
pation, iii. 358 — unanimity of, for repeal, 
vi. 306~))n8ition and niovements of the, in 
France, 1841, &c., vii. 128— attempted en- 
ernachments of tlie, in Franco, 193. 

Roman Catholic faith, infliiencii of, on O’Con- 
nell’s cliiiractcr, iii. 356— check given to, 
by Catholic einaiicipatioii, 358. 

Roman Catholic members, dependence of the 
iniuistry on the, vi. 2— resistance of, to 
the ]ioor law for Ireland, 35 — oppose Ijonl 
George Dentinck’s railway scheme, vii 250. 

Roman Catholic missionaries, the, in Tahiti, 
vi 324 

Roman Catholic party, conduct of the, with 
regard to Ireland in supporting free trade, 
vi. 363. 

Roman Catholic priests, encouragement of 
marriages liy, in Ireland, iii 360— objects 
of, in the temperance movement, vi. 804 — 
etfects of education at Maynooth on the, 
348. 

Roman Catholic religion, effects of, in Ire- 
land, iii. 269. 

Romance, as the characteristic of modem 
French literature, iii. 179. 

Romances, modern French, Hagitioiis charac- 
ter of, iii. 181, iv. 354 — German, cliaracter- 
istics of, 2SS. 

Roiiiiince writers, modem French, iii. 208. 

Koinnntu; school of French literature, char- 
ai'.ter of the, iii. 180. 

Rome, influence of contraction of currency 
on, i. 17 - inper circulation in ancient, 1*8 
note— contributions from France to, 109 
note— coiicordai between France and, 1817, 
2S2— failure of the concordat with, 295 — 
advantages of her colonies to, 31S -bull 
from, regarding contribution from Spanish 
church, 340— revolutionary conspiracy nt, 
369— adoption of a paper currency by, dur- 
ing the Punic war, and cause of her final 
fall, ii. 13.5 -introduction of military despot- 
ism in ancient, iii. 159— influence cxertei! 
by the coui-t of, over the Irish voters, 335 
—the system of representation in, iv. 79— 
the kiiig of (son of Napoleon), 84— revolu- 
tionary exe.itement in, 1830, and death of 
the pope, 118— the court of, their advocacy 
of repeal of the union in Ireland, v. 63 — 
support given the Absolutists in Sjmin by, 
100— representation by classes in, vi. 0 — 
cause of the decay of the colonies of, 107 
—peculiarities of the conquests of, 152— 
negotiations between France and, on the 


Jesuits, vii. 195 — revolutionary movement 
in. 342 — enthusiasm in, ou the accession, 
Ac., of Pius IX., 837, 339— general con- 
course of liberals at, 340— reception of Lord 
Minto atf 345, 340^riot at, 348— embar- 
rassment of tlie French goveminent from 
tlie events in, viii. 65— insult to the Po]>e 
at, 70— effects of the French revolution 
at, ib.— change of ministry iu, 79— war de- 
clared against Austria. 80— excitement in, 
on the invasion of Austria, 107 — ^now min- 
istry under Rossi, 108— his murder, ih . — 
revolution, ond flight of the Pope, 109 — 
republic proclaimed at, and defection of 
Swiss Guards, 110— general conflueneo of 
insurgents at, 126 — intervention of the 
French, 127— its siege and (;H})ture, 128 at 
«e(jr.— proceedings of the Frenc-h Assembly 
regarding expedition to, 338— return of the 
Pope to, 342. 

Romilly, Sir S , efforts of, against the sediti- 
ous meetings act, i. 165— efforts of, for re- 
laxation of the criminal code, 183 — his 
death, ih . — his cliaracter, ib.— the views 
of. on criminal law, adopted by Peel, vi. 
275. 

Jbunilly, lady, i. 183. 

Romish church, efl'ects of the alliance of the 
French royalists with the, ii. 230 -reaction 
ugninst the pretensions of the, iii. 363. 

Romish faith, effcc.i8 of the, iu Kpuin, i. 323. 

Romish influence, beneficial effects of, in lic- 
land after the refonn bill. v. 4. 

Romney disfrnnc.hiscd, iv. 20 niitc. 

Romorate, Don Juciuti, becomes minister of 
marine, ii. 241. 

Bomorino, tlie attempt of, organised in Swit- 
zerland, vii. .‘152. 

Romoro, a leader in the Cortes of 1820, i. 
3.55. 

Roticesvalles, monnstcry of, reception of Don 
Carlos in, and its destruction, v. 163. 

Rouge, Johann, religious movement headed 
by, iv. 253. 

Rouge, M., a member of the Diet, viii. 155. 

Roostam Khan, Ameer of Khyii>orc, vii. 53, 
55. 

Rosa, Martinez de la, in the Cortes of 1820, 

i. 355 — denounces the murder of Yinuesa, 
233— new society headed bj% 239— siqiporf s 
the law against the i)re8S, 240 - threatened 
by the mob, ih . — becomes iirimc-iiiinistcr, 
241. 

Rosa, tlie tomb of Sultan Mahmoud at, vii. 
43. 

Itosambo, madamc, sister to Chateaubriand, 

ii. 217 note. 

Rosamel, admiral, becomes minister of mar- 
ine, v. 316 note. 

Rosas, a revolutionary chief at La Plata, vii. 
336. 

Roscommon, disturbances in, 1831, iv. 36 — 
agrarian outrages in, 1846, vi. 374, 375 note. 

Rose, ensign, death of, vi. 256. 

itosen, gotieral, movements of, in Poland, 
iv. 192— at Grochow, ib., 193— defeat of, nt 
Dembe, 198— and again at Igauie, 200— de- 
feat of, by Ramoririo. 210.- 

Bospigliosi, the, movement of, at Rome, vii. 
342. 

Ross, the paintings oH, i. 260. 

Rosse, lord, the discoveries of, i. 234. 
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BobsI, M., negotiattons vith Rome regafd- 
Ing the Jesuits, vli. 195— French ambas- 
sador at Rome, 838— opposition of, to tlie 
Italian liberals, 840— views and policy of, 
342— measures of, ozf the Atistflan occiij>a- 
tion of Ferrara, i6.— views of Guizot as ex- 
pressed to, 344— counsels of, to the Pope, 
847— on the not at Rome, 348— at the head 
of a conmiission for the constitution in 
Rome, viii. 70— ministry of, at Rome, 108 
— his murder, ib. 

Rossini, at Verona, during the congress, ii. 
250. 

Rosslyn, lord, president of the council, v. 
407 note. 

Roth, general, corps under, 1828, iii. 14 note 
— operations assigned to, 16 — blockades 
Bilistria, 22 — alundons the blockade of 
Silistria, 29— forces under, 1829, 60— posi- 
tion of, 1820, 53 — measures of, for defence 
of Pravadi, 54 — operations against Red- 
schid, 55— at battle of Konlertscha, 56— 
passage of the Balkan by, A9— forces of, in 
Volhynia, iv. 202— suppresaion of the in- 
Burrectioii in Podolia by, ib, — defeat and 
capture of, by the IliingarianB, viii. 225. 

Rotheiithunn, pass of, forced by the Bua- 
siaus, viii. 272. 

Rotherhithe, first appearance of cholera in, 
V. 5. 

Rothschild, Mr, at Aix-la-Chapelle, i. 298 — 
French loan taken by, 1824. ii. 307— and 
1847, vii. 365 -chateau of, sacked by tlie 
mob, 1848, viii. 8. 

Rotteck, M., protest bj', against the coercion 
of the press m Germany, iv. 135. 

Roudscliuek, loss in the assault of, li. 340— 
the fortress of, 341. 

Rouen, prosiierous condition of, 1824, iii. 76 
— prosperity of cotton-spinners of, iv. 81 — 
efl'orts of the Orlcauists to win, 86 — the 
revolution of 1830 at, 101 — Louis Philippe 
at, 146 — distressed state of the cotton - 
spinners of, 1831, 303— reception of Louis 
Philippe at. 1832, 361— reform bamiuet at, 
vii. 131 — railway to, 136 — unemployed 
workmen in, 1848, viii. 11— su8i>ensioTi of 
cash ))aymciiis by bank of, IS-'disorders 
in, 1848, 32— insurrection at, 51. 

Ronher, M., viii. 853. 

Roumclio, pacha of, ii. 397— operations aa- 

. signed to, in campaign of 1824, 404 — ienns 
of treaty of Adriatiople regarding, iii. 62 — 
secret pro})osals of Russia regarding, vi. 
334. 

Roundzewitch, general, forces under, iii. 14 
note — operations assigned to, 16. 

Rous, captain, returned for Westminster, 
1841, vi. 148. 

Rousseau, one of Napoleon’s attendants at 
Bt Helena, ii. 129. 

Boussin, admiral, intervention of, in Portu- 
gal, iv. 156— becomes minister of iiianne, 
372— intervention of, between Turkey and 
Egypt, V. 253— language of, toward Turkey, 
1838, 264— minister of marine under Thiers, 
376 note. 

Rovigo, duke of, proscribed in 1816, i. 93— 
takes the command in Algeria, iv. 366— 
sent us governor of Algiers, r. 284 note — 
his aiTival there, illness and death, 331. 

Rovigo, revolt in, viii. 74. 


RoxbuTgh^ire, the election* of 1836 in, v. 
409. 

Boy, M., retnmed to the Deputies in 1817, i. 
289— becomes finance minister in 1816, 806, 
it 86— a leader of the conspirapy in the 
anijiy. Ill— the royalists on, 124— appoint- 
ed ibeniber of the privy council, 125— re- 
signation of. ill. 109. 

Royal Bank of Liverpool, failure of the, 1847, 
vii. 277. 

Royal Guard, the Sjianish, murder of lAnda- 
bura by, ii. 246— the strife between them 
and the garrison, ib. — their depailnre from 
the city, 247— attack it. and are defeated, 
ib. — their destruction, 248. 

Royal household, changes in the organisation 
of the, in France, ii. 116. 

Royal Tar, the case of the, v. 171. 

Royalists, the, violence of, ofter the second 
restoration, i. 89— massacres bv, at lilar- 
•seilles, 99— and in the south of France, 100 
—predominance of the ultra, during the 
elections of 1815, 102 — violence of, agaiii.st 
Ney, &c., 123 — views of, with regard to the 
new law of elections, 143— opposition of, to 
the ministerial budget, and difficulties of 
the government from them, 146— views of, 
as to the ordinance of Septemher 5th, 154 
—efforts of, in the French elections of 1815, 
272 — their success, 273 — in the new Chnni- 
ber of Deputies, 276- arguments of, aguiimt 
the new law of elections, 277— mcusuies 
advocated in 1817 by, regarding the pi ess, 
&c., 279— feelings of, on the niipointment 
of St Cyr, 289— Icwses of, hy the elections 
of 1817, ib. — opposition of, to the new law 
of recruiting, 29.3— secret memoir of, to the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 301— losses of,* 
in the elections of 1818, 305— losses of, in 
Fraiitre hy the elections of 1819, ii. 84— pro- 
ceeding-s ol, on the law regaiding the press, 
80— position of, in the Dcjiutie-s after the 
fall of Decozes, 98— proposed union of, ith 
the Richelieu ministry, 114-''thcir views, 
115— excitement of, 1820, 116— view's and 
objects of, 118— gains of, by the elections 
of 1820, 119— op])ose the indemnity to the 
impel ial donatories, 122 — dissatisfaction 
of, with the ministry, 1821, 123 — accession 
of niinistiy from, 124 — \ieW8 of the French, 
on the Bpaiiibh revolution, 213— gains of, 
by the elections of 1621, 229— allinnt'O of, 
with the church, and its results, 230— the 
French, cflects of the Sjianisli revolution 
on, 253- attack on Manuel by, 280— they 
secure his exjuilsion, ib. — strength of, in 
Fianee in 1824, 306— rejoicings of. on the 
di.slianding of tlie National Giiaid, iii. 96— 
coalition 6l, with the libeinK to overthrow 
Murtignuc, 107— views of, on Louis Philippe, 
iv. 103 — funeral sendee by, for tlie Duke 
de Berri, 1831. and tumult caused by it, 
141— opposition of, to the proscription of 
the Bourbons, 144— policy of, in France 
during elei’tions of 1831, 147— conspiracy 
of, 1832, 313— arre.'.t of leadcra of, 338— re- 
sults of Louis Philippe’s vietoiy over, 351 
— result of the elections of 1834 to, 881 — 
victories of Louis Philippe over, v. 283 — 
insurrection of, in Portugal, iii. 307 — gene- 
ral arrest of, in Spain, ii. 232— the Spanish, 
iusurrectiou of, iu the north, 239 — bucca'S- 
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Royalists, the, gontiuued. 

BlVe disasters of, in Catalonl!^ 262— 
violence of, in Seville, 292— vHUenet.nf, in 
SaragoBsa. ftc., 203— their iiritation over 
oouniry, 294— cruelties of; in Spatn, 


Royalist committee of Sjiris, «ooMt oircular 
, issued by, ii. 104— mesisures tif, on tlie at- 
tempt of the I^uchesH de Berri, iv. 324. 
Royalist Joui^ials, the, in 1819 in Paris, ii. 82 
— circuiatloQ of, in Emnoe, iii. 118 note, 168. 
Royalist peers, resignations of, under Louis 
Philippe, iv. 99. 

Royalftt' reaction, causes of the, in France, 

il. is?r. 


Royer-Cpllanl, M., diameter, &c., of, i. 116 
— supports the estalilisliinciit of courts- 
martial, 120— one of tile pn'sldents of Col- 
leges, 154— arguments of, for the new law 
of elections, 270 — arguments of, fur the 
new law of recruiting, 292 — called to the 
Council of State, 300— a leader of the Dod^* 
trinaires, ii. 82, 87— arguments of, against 
the new electoral law, 104 — dismissed from 
the Council of State, 115 — returned for 
Paris in 1827, iii. 100— chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the Deputies, 103— elected presi- 
dent, 1820, 107— president of the Chambers, 
1830, 118— presentation of the address to 
the king, 122, 132— arguments of. against 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage, iv. 
164— eloge on Ca.simir Perier by, 320— ma- 
jority against, as president, 1834, 881— 
votes for, as president, 1834, v. 284— op- 
poses the new laws against the press, 1830, 
803— character of Barrot by, vii. 102— op- 
Iiositioii of, to the .Jesuits, 195. 

Rozyeke, retreat of, into Gallicia, iv. 212. 

Kuckhkrt, the ])oeiii.s of, iv. 280. 

Rudiger gencml, operations under, in 1828, 
iii. 18— defeat of, 21— near Scliumla, 24 — 
attack by the Turks on, at Fski-Staiuboul, 
24, 25— passage of the Balkan by, 59— ad- 
vance of, to Midiah, &c., 01 — defeat of 
Dwerni<*ki T^, iv. 208 — force.s and jmsition 
of. ib. —at Waitzen, viii. 268— capitulation 
of Georgey to, 279 et scq. 

Rue Prouvaires, conspiracy of the, iv. 313. 

Kiitfo, cai-dinal, ii. 39. 

Ruhlieres, general, at siege of Constantine, 
V. 340— suppression of revolt at Toulouse 
by, vii. 147— returned to National Asseni- 
bly, viii. 41— war minister under Louis Na- 
poleon, 07— at Bugcaud’s funeral, 341. 

Rukawina, general, defeuce of Temesvar by, 
viii. 270. 

Rully, the Countess dc, ii. 90 

Rum, remission of duties on, iii. 222— pro- 
duce of, Jamaica, before and niter emanci- 
pation, v. 52 note— and the West Indies, 
1828-41, ih.— fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 
70 note— exports of, from West Indies, be- 
fore and after emancipation, 113 note -pro- 
posed reduction of duties on, vii 223— im- 
ports of, from West Indies, 1847-49, 227 and 
note — nioillflcntion of duties on, during 
Irish famine, 243. 

Rnmigny, geneml, during the insurrection of 
1834, iv. 378 

Rungpore, defeat of the Burmese at, vi. 189. 

Rnnjeet Bingh, threatened collision with, 
1813, vi. 174— flight ot Bliali Boojah to, 216 


—rise of the Sikh kingdom under, 217— a 
party to treaty for restoration of Shall Soo- 
jah, 226— reception, &c., of the governor- 
general at Lahore, 228— death of, 241— 
treaty witih Sclnde regarding, vii. 51— state 
of the Punjab after the death of, 66— army 
of, 76— his rise and character, 77. 

Riinjore Singh, operations against Sir H. 
Smith under, vii. 90. 

Rural classes, alienation of the, from the 
Wellington ministry, iv. 2. 

Rural districts, representatives of, in States- 
goneral of Prussia, iv. 255 note — diminu- 
tion of population in, in France, vii. 314. 

Rural labour, want of demand for, m France, 
iii. 173. 

Rural labourers, Ihilure of the French revo- 
lution with regard to the, iv. 81. 

Rural impulation, influence of the feeling of 
race among the, i. 34— excess of, in Russia, 
ii. 8, 11. 

Rush, Mr, American minister at London, vL 

321— settlement of the Oregon question by, 

322— acknowledgment of the French repub- 
lic by, viii. 24. 

Russell, ensign, viii. 326 note. 

Russell, Lord John, bis life of Moore, i. 221 
— motion by, for parliainentiLry reform, 
1821, il 184— his motion on parliamentary 
reform in 1822, 197- defeat of, in the elec- 
tions of 1826, iii. 306— arguments of, for 
the re]>eal of the test and corporation acts, 
332— vote of, cm the address, 1830, 377— 
4pc1araiion by, against reform, 387 note- 
motion on it, 1830, 367— and amendment 
on it, 388— character of, iv. 9 rt secy. — one 
of the committee for pieparing the reform 
bill, 15 — the cleiails of the Teh)rm bill ar- 
ranged by, 16— its introduction by him 
into the House. ’c6.— his arguments in its 
favour, 17 — motion by, on the refonn bill, 
and its defeat, 29— answer of, to the poli- 
tical unionist, 41— introduces the new rc- 
fonn bill, 45— declaration of, on the Irish 
church, V. GO— proposed as chancellor of 
the exchequer, 80— motion by, against the 
Peel ministry, 412— declines to oriug for- 
waixl want of confldenoe motion in Peel, 
415 — motion by, on the Irish church, i6. — 
his arguments for it, 416— fuither motion 
of, and majority for it, 420— announces the 
formation of the Melhourne ministry, ih. — 
home secretary, ib. and note— merits of his 
motion on the Irish church, 423— defeated 
in Devonshire, 1S35, vi, 2 — aiguments of, 
for corporate reform bill, 5— motions by, 
on the Irish coipomtion bill, 22— on the 
Irish church bill, 23— moves committee on 
agricultural distress, 28— the Irish corpora- 
tion bill again brought forward by, 1837, 
32— Irish poor-law bill bnmght in by, 33— 
new Irish church bill introduced by, 38 — 
brings in the Irish municipal bill, 1838, ib. 
—and again in 1839, 39— arguments of, for 
the Jamaica bill, 114— announces the re- 
signation of ministers, 116— bill for ameli- 
oration of criminal law brought in by, 122 
— moves the committal of t1)e sheriffB, 131 
—bill brought in by, regarding publication 
of parliamentary proceedings, 132 — ap- 
Iiroves of Lord Normanby’s liberation of 
prisoners, 134— on the cum laws, 189— 
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Russell, Lord John, amiiwuxd, 
motion of, 1841, on tbe com laws, 141 — 
motion by, on the sugar duties, 146— 
speech of, on amendment to address, 1841, 
149— annpunces resignation of the minis- 
try, ib.— arguments of, against flie sliding 
scale, 291— amendment by, on the income 
tax, 297— his arguments against it, ib . — 
motion by, on slave-grown sugar, 328— 
motion by, on com laws, 1845, 355— his 
letter to the electors of London on the 
com laws, 859 et aeq.— applied to, to form 
a government, and fails, 360— arguments 
of, against coercion bill for Ireland, 376 — 
becomes premier, vil. 220— plan of, regard- 
ing the sugar duties. 221 et announce- 
ment of, regarding tiogging in the army, 
232— on the Irish famine, 241— supports 
Mr Fielden’s factory bill, 260— his letter 
autliorising suspension of bank charter 
act, 277— on the Spanish ^niniriage ques- 
tion, 211 note — adjustment of dispute re- 
garding Monte Video by, 336— declaration 
of, regarding Prance, 1848, viii. 25 — moves 
national thanksgiving for harvest, 285— ar- 
guments of, for repe^ of navigation laws, 
288 et seq. — on the increase of violent 
crimes, 303 — motion of, for lowering the 
franchise in Ireland, 321 — differences be- 
tween, and Palmerston, ib . — defeated on 
militia bill, and resigns, i6.— return of, to 
office, 325. 

Hassell iniuistry, the, formation of, vii. 220 
-measures of, foi relief of Ireland, 240— 
further measures for relief of the Irish fa- 
mine, 242 — oppose Lord George Beiitinek’s 
Irish railway sehenic, 254— the budget for 
1847, 259— Irish coercion bill brought in 
by, 274 — authorise suspension of bank 
charter act, 277— move tor committee on 
bank charter act, 281— mn^jorities of, on 
bank charter act, 284 — preparations of, 
against the Chartist iiisiirrection, 297. 

Russia, effects of the alliance of France and 
England on, i. 4— vast recent increoHo of, 
7— her increase from the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848, ib . — the intervention of, in 
Hungary, and its results, 11 — standing 
umiy of, 12— increased produce of the gold 
mines of, 20 — ratio <if iiK'rease of ])Opula- 
tion in, 21 — increasing influence of the con- 
quests of, 38— position of the forces of, in 
France, 98— ministry of Richelieu in, 105 
— treaty of, with Pnissia, &e., regarding 
France, 109— a party to the Holy Alliance, 
111 — subsidy from Great Hritaiii to, 112 — 
representatives of, at Aix-la-Cliapclle, 298 
-purchase of ships of war from, by 8piiiu, 
341— vast growth of, in recent times, it 1 
—increase of, by the treaties of 1814 and 
1815, t6.— her acquisition of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, 2— portion of Poland 
assigned to, in 1815, 3— increased influence 
of, in Eunipe, 7— wisdom of her external 
policy, ih —her unity of purpose, tb.— sta- 
tistics and population, 8— ratio of its in- 
crease, 9— capabilities for increased pppu- 
lation, tb.— unity of feeling throughout, 10 
—reasons of this, and Asiatic habits and 
religious feelings of the population, tb.— 
unity of interest in, 11— state of education, 
and msufficiency of schools, tb.— the clergy. 


Russia, continned, * 

12— rank isr-tlie Tchinn, tb.— great power 
given .by Ike Tchinn, 13— the caste of tbe 
nebln, tb.'— the trading or bonrasois class, 
14^the seife, their number, con^iim, dm., 
tb.— privileges and advantages ei^yed by 
the sert]Si."16— the Tieglu, its oihmntages 
and evils, ik^conbnst between its culti- 
vators and those of England, 16— evils of 
the serf system, 17 — forei^ conquest 
forc;ed by her climate on, 18— ^fear tiie 
principal element of government, <b.— gen- 
eral use of coiporal imnishmcnt, 19— tmiur- 
acter thus impressed on the population, 
tb — effects of their institutions on the 
character of the inhabitants, 20— causes 
which have formed tlieir character, tb.— 
effect of her internal distances on, 21— civ- 
ilisation confined to the higher ranks in, 
ib.— imitative character of the people, 22 
—military ^strength of, ib.— her niilita^ 
'polonies, 23— the Cossacks, tb.— disci] iliil^ 
bind training of the army, 24— -the navy, ib. 
finances^ 25 — position of the principal 
armies in, tb.— general corruption, 26— 
abuses which prevail in. 27— examides of 
iliis corru]>tion, ib. — emigration all inter- 
nal in, ib.— impulbc given to agriculture by 
free trade in Britain, 28— her ]>rolmble des- 
tiny, 29— her increase since 1462, ib. note 
— two different iieoples in, 29 — lihenil 
ideas brought back by the army from 
France, &c., 30— firat steps of Alexander 
on his return in 1815, ib.— efforts of Alex- 
ander for the enfraiiidiiscmcnt of the serfs, 
34— transactions of 1819, ib.— exjmlsion of 
the Jesuits, ib.— representatives of, nt the 
Congress of Troppuu, 36— revolt in a regi- 
ment of the Guards, 44— extension of her 
• eiii]»ire in North America, 46— suppression 
of freeniasons’ and otlioj* secret societies, 
ib— internal measures during 1824, and 
settlement of her lioundaries in America, 
49— tlic enqiress, 50— death of the Emperor 
Alexander, 54— and of the empress, 55— 
state of tlic succession to the throne, 56 — 
Constantine refuses the crown, ib. — Nich- 
olas pi-oclnimed emperor, 59— the conspi- 
racy against him, ib.— plans of the conspi- 
rators and their objects, 60 et seq . — a revolt 
is decided on, 61— outbreak of the revolt, 
62 — heroism of Nicholas, ib. — viettiry of 
the emperor and suiipressioii of tho'revolt, 
66 — ajipoiiitnient of commission of inqiii^, 
lb —report of the coinmission on the in- 
surrection, 67— leaders of the revolt in the 
army of the south, ili.— and in that of the 
west, ib. —outbreak in the army of Ji’oland, 
68— its siipiirassioii, ib.— condemnation of 
the conspirators, 69— their execution, tb. 
— reflec.tions on the revolt, Ac , 70— re- 
forms introduced by Nicholas after the re- 
volt, 72— great legal refonns, 73— the ciirno 
of the insurgents, 74 — coronation of tlio 
emperor and empress, ib. — character of 
the empei-or, atid parallel between him and 
Peter the Great, 75— loans raised by, 1617- 
18, 142 note— exports from England per 
head to, 173 note— representatives of, at 
the Congress of Verona, 258— declaration 
from, regarding South American indepen- 
dence, 260— views of, at the congresB, on 
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BusbI^ wntimed. ^ 

question. 202— withdraws her 
amji|«f|itiilor from Spain, 267— d^tauiieiation 
of th^ Spanish constitution by, 271— her 
/oflialF 'i>f '^msaistance in Spain rejected by 
' France, 302— conquests of, ftoin the Turks, 
882-r-€onquest of the^oinad tribes byi^ SStf 
^ — ^tJie command of the sea or siqipoii; of 
Austria necossary to her con(iuest of Tur- 
key, 343— cauaea of her dilftculty in sub- 
duing the Cam^aus, 340 -her policy of in- 
tervention, 847 — examples of its applica- 
tion, tb.— as pursued by Peter the Great, 
348— her establishment in the Caucasus 
and on the Caspian, ib . — measures of, to 
secure Georgia, 349— tlie war in the Cau- 
casus, ib.— war with Persia, tb — her gains 
by the peace, 350 — intervention of, in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, ib. — treaties be-, 
tween Turkey and, regarding the Frincir* 
^alities, 851 note— efforts of, to i-ouse til- 
TOurrection In Greece, Ac., 351— de])endenA 
of tlic Greek Hetairists on, 358— depend- 
ence of the Greek insurgents on, 363— she 
remains neutral, 304— ofllcial declaration 
of, against the Greek insurgents, 369 — 
angry negotiations of, with Turkey, 1821, 
378— her ultimatum, and its refusal, 379— 
ultiniatiini of Turkey, ib. — efforts of the 
Knglish amhassador to avoid a rupture, 
380 — renewed negotiations between, and 
Turkey, 394 — protocol regarding Greece 
agreed to by, 422— the treaty of 0th July 
regarding Greece, 425 — naval prepara- 
tions to enforce it, 426 — final note to 
Turkey, 427 — rupture between, and the 
Mohammedan ]iowers on the accession 
of Nicholas, iii. 1— advantages gained by, 
over Persia, 2— fresh war between them, 
ib. — statistics of, in 1820, 3— state of the 
negotiations between her and Turkey, ib. — 
negotiations with Turkey at Ackerman, 
and her demands, 7 — these acceded to, 8 — 
convention of Ackerman, ih . — right of pro- 
tectorate over the Principalities, &c., ^ven 
to, 9— reforms introduced by Nicholas into, 
ib . — ^the war of 1827 with Persia, 10 et seq. 
—peace between, knd Persia, 12— prepara- 
tions for war with Turkey, 13— fresh rup- 
ture with Persia, and peace of Tourkmant- 
ehai, ib.— recriminations lietween, and Tur- 
key, ib.— forces of, 14— coininenecment of 
hostilities, 16— plan of operations and its 
dangers, 16 — position and dangers of her 
forces, 1828, 23— dangoie and losses of the 
troops before Schuinla, 24— losses of, dur- 
ing campaign of 1828, 30— assassinatinn of 
the ambassador to PersLi, 38-^Te])arations 
of, for campaign of 1829 in Turkey, 60— 
naval superiority oi, over Turkey, 51 — 
secret convention against, after the ad- 
vance to Adrianople, 62 — the treaty of 
Adnanople, ib. et srf/.— importance of con- 
stituting a Greek kingdom as a barrier to, 
65— policy of, in the treaty of Adriaiio]de, 
67 — lier military strength as shown in the 
war, 68 — her strength in defensive and 
weakness in ofi'ensive war, tb.— dangcra of 
her position with regard to Turkey, 69— 
secret agreement between, and France for 
extending the French IVoutiorto the Rhine, 
131— reciprocity treaty with, 231 note— ex- 


Bussia, eontintted. 

ports to, 1840-9, 236 note— Importance of 
the railway system to, 398— the alliance 
between France and England against, iv. 58 
—exports to, compared with Australia, ib. 
note — reception of ambassador from Louts 
Pliilippe in, 101— Jealousy of France excit- 
ed in, 1830, 120— a party to convention for 
separation of Belgium and Holland, 129, 
130— increase of power of, from partition 
of Poland, 172 — prosperity of Poland un- 
der, 1815-30, 175— proparations of, and con- 
ference with Austria, Ac., regaiding Pol- 
and, 183— preparations of, against Poland, 
185 — strength of the national feeling in, 
188 — statistics of, for the contest with 
Poland, 189— forces of, for the stnigglo 
with Poland, 191— results of the war to, 
212— her steadfast progress, 213 — effeids of 
tlemoctacy on, 214— Kotzebue assassinated 
as the agent (tf, 228 — occiii>ation of Cracow 
by, 255— influence of, on Prussia ami the 
lesser German states, 259— extension of the 
influence of, by the French revolution of 
1830, 261— attitude of, toward France, 1832, 
313— progress of the cholera over, 316 — 
supports Prussia on the Antwerp question, 
843— but compelled to remain quiet, 348 — 
additions to power of, by the French revo- 
lution of 1830, 349 — renionKtranees of, 
against the Polish committee at Paris, 362 
—a party to the Congress of Muntz-Graetz, 
364— statistics of army of, 365 note— ret!o^- 
nition of the reactionist government iit 
Portugal by, v. 80— her synmathy with tho 
absolutists in Spain, 100— declines to rc- 
. cognise the Queen of Spain, 111 — ^peril of, 
before the treaty of Adrianople, 242— tho 
system of government of, 243— application 
of Turkey to, for aid against Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, 252— which isaceorded, 253— atteini>t.4 
of Turkey to draw back, ib.— fresh cxj»edi- 
tioD itom. 254— mission of Lord Durham 
to, its otgects, Ac., tb. — ^formal incorpora- 
tion of Poland, and teniis exacted from 
Turfti^, ib.— treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi with 
Turkey, 255— remoustraiices of tlio Western 
powers against it, 256 — views and policy 
of, 'egarding Greece, 258 — exclusion of 
ritual of, from Greece, 261— coldness be- 
tween, and France, ib — views of Palmer- 
ston regarding, 1838, 265 and note— danger 
of second intervention in Turkey, and views 
of European powers on it, 26S— a party to 
treaty for settlement of the East, 269 — 
forces i>repared by, for enforcing the treat}', 
272— a party to the treaty of MareJi 1841, 
regarding the Dardanelles. 280— the true 
danger to Turkey is from her, ih. — effect of 
the refusal of aid by England to Turkey, 
281— a party to the occupation of Cracow, 
311 —convention with Turkey for evacua- 
tion of Bilistrio, 312 — declaration of, re- 
garding Belgium, 1838, 855— examples of 
naval attack on land defences during war 
with, 358— sides with England on the East- 
ern questioD, 385— secures tho recognition 
of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 396— re- 
flections on this, 397— danger to Turkey 
from, since treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, ih. — 
debate on Lord Londonderry’s appoint- 
ment as ambassador to, 413— strength of 
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Russia, eontinued. 

navy of, 1836, vi. 29— Lord Dudley Stnart's 
speech on her power in the Kast, ib. — the 
atfair of the Vixen, 39 et danger Oa 
E ngland from, 45— the navy of, contrasted 
with the British, 1840, 137--restrictive sys- 
tem of, 144 — peculiarities of the conquests 
of, 152— difficulties of, as to conquest of 
Indui, 158— proportion of army to popula- 
tion in, 167— jealousy of, in the East, 212 — 
her rapid progress there, 213— effect of the 
Turkish war, 4ec., in augmenting the dan- 
ger in the East from, 214 — chances of Inva- 
sion of India by her, ib.— Affghanistan as 
the barrier against her, 215— designs of, on 
Herat, 217— intrigues of. In Affghanistan, 
218— liberal promises of her envoy, 220— 
disavowal of her agents iq Persia and Aff- 
ghanistan, by, 224— effe(‘.t of the raising the 
siege of Herat on her influence in the East, 
225— expudiliou of, against Khiva, and its 
defeat, 240— threatening position, Ac., of, 
1841, 281— proposed share of, in ])artition 
of ^rkey, SS4 — secret conferences of 
the emperor with the Biitish ministry re- 
garding Turkey, tb — increased supplies of 
gold from, 335— its produce, 1837-46, tb. 
note- the Protectionists on, 308— coiiiiiosi- 
tion, Ac., of the army in, vii. 233— army of, 
1846, 234, 235 note — navy, 235 — invest- 
ments of em]ieror in English and French 
funds, 275 — expansion of her paper cur- 
rency by, 28;i— effects of the monetary crisis 
in England on, 30.3 — inipoilationa of food 
from, 816— restrictive tariff of, 324— ex- 
IJorts to and imports from, ib. note— nego- 
tiations with, regarding the slave trade, 138 
— policy pm-sued toward Poland by, 190 — 
occupation of Cracow by troops of, 203 — 
indemnity for Cracow received by, 332 — 
secretly supports the revolution in 'Greece, 
1843, 334— subsequently disownli it, ib. — 
ii party to the proposed league against 
Great Britain, 350— military importance of 
railwaya iDi 75 note— position of, on^tlie 


Schleswig question, viii. 160— iqterveiddo]| 
of, in Hosse-Cossel, 189— treaty w^'Sil^us-' 
tria, Ac., ib. — the intervention in’Mwlniy 
first sought, 250— her inteiirentioB ato^ied 
for by Austria, 257 — plan of Hungarian 
cannaign by, 262— jealousy between, and 
Austria, after the trar, 282 — differences 
with, regarding Hungarian refugees, 317— 
part taken by, in afl'airof Don Pacifleo, 319 
—danger fram fleet of, 1850; 820— ett'ects of 
tlie French Revolution on, 359. 

Russia* proper, population of, 1831, iv. 189 
note. 

Russians, numbers of, in Paris, 1819, ii. 78— 
their mode of fighting the Turks, 342. 

Russian America, settlement of the bouud- 

I arius of, ii. 50. 

I Rnssian engineers, means used by, for de- 

I foiling baitories against ships' broadsides, 

Russian Poland, statistics of, iv. 190— state 
df, 1848, viii. 164. 

Russo-Belgian loan, the question of the, v. 

6 . 

Rutherfurd, lord advocate, bill regarding 
jury trial introduced by, i. 169 note— loi-d 
advocate, 1S46, vii. 221 note 

Rutlandshire, rates of mortality in, 1841, vi. 
283 note. 

Rybinski, general, operations of, iv. 197— 
appointed to the enmmund after fall of 
Warsaw, and retires into Prussia, 212— and 
the Polisli banquet, vii. 140. 

Rye, general, defeat of the Prussians by, viii. 
1U2— his death, ib. 

Rye, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Byla, defeat, of the Ghoorkas at, vi. 176. 

H> Icif, a leader of the Russian conspiracy, 

• ii. 59, 61, 64— chaiacter of Pestel by, 67— 
condemned to death, 69— his demeanour on 
execution, ib. — his execution, 70— heroism 
of, 73 note— generosity of Nicholas to the 
widow of, 72. 

Rynden, gen^sral, defeat and death of, iii. 53. 

Ryotwar system, Jhe, in Madras, vl 165. 


riaarsfield, general, treachery of, regarding 
the revolt at Cadiz, i 344. 

Habalkansky, see Diebitcli. 

Hacile, advance of Nugent to, viii. 90. 

!8ai:k, counsellor, iv 225. 

iSuukon, general, check of, in Giiricl, iii. 48— 
at battle of Kainly, 44— at Milli Duz, 45— 
forces under, 1829, 50— defeat of, on tlie 
Nicmen, iv. 20C. 

SSacred Battalion, the Greek, ii. 363— dcstruC' 
tiofi of, at Dragascliun. .371. 

Sacred Battalion, the, of Madrid, ii. 247 — de- 
feat the Royal Giianl. ib. 

Sacrilege, law against, in France, iii. 83— it 
repealed, iv. 107. 

Bade, M. de, exposition of government policy 
by, 1833, iv. 357. 

Sadler, Mr, arguments of, against Catholic 
emancipation, iii. 348— vote of, on the ad- 
dress, 1830, 377— speech of, against refonii, 
iv. 29. 

VOL. VIII. 


Saffl, a Roman revolutionist, viii. 126. 

Sagiiiilngh, pass of, iii. 31— cavalry combat 
at, 33— position of the Turks in the, 41. 

Sahara, dcscri]>liuii of the. vii. 167 — its de- 
pendence on the Tel, 108 — its climate, 
ib. 

Saheld, terms of treaty of La Tafna regard- 
ing, v. 339. 

St Aigiian, Angii.stc, iii. 140 note — elected a 
member of the Deputies, li. SO 

St Andre, Jean Bon, indemnity to, ii. 122 
note. 

St Antoine, rising of the workmen of, 1820, 
ii. 109— and 1830, iii 141— cm cute in fau- 
bourg of, iv. 122— rising of, 1832, 332 — bar- 
ricade of, (Mirried by the ti'uops, 335— re- 
volt in, 1840, vii. 133. 

St Arnauld, marsli.'il, on the Zouaves, iv. 366 
-character of, vii. 175— ininlster-at-wq^, 
viii. 352— measures apinst the Assembly, 
353— and the coup d’etat, 354. 

2n 
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Bt Anlafre, H. de, oottrse fbUofred by, after 
the fill! of Decazest ii. 98— conoura in the 

S riun Jntervent^ in Italy, Iv. 816— 
efeuce of the selzare of Aneona, 316. 
oit, diaperaion of we Canadian inaur- 
gents at, and destruction of the village, vL 
91. 

*St Chamont, M. de, 1. 100. 

8t Charles, meeting of the Canadian revoln< 
tionists at, vl 89— defeat ot the insuigenta 
at, 91. 

Bt Cloud, signing of the ordonnances* at, iii. 
185**^rocecdiiig8, Ac., of court at, during 
the Three Days, 145 — mission of liberal 
peers to, 147 — retreat of the Guard to, 150 
<»4etreat of the court from, 153. 

Bt Cyr^ Qi)uvion, ininister-at-war in 1816, 1. 
87— reorganisation of the army by, 96-!*M- 
tires with Talleyrand, 105— ac<‘esHion 6^'^ 
the ministry, 288— sketch of his career.^fb. 
—new law of rec.ruiting introduced by, ‘291 
— views of, in 1818, 306— reappointed min- 
ister-at-war, 308— measures of, with regard 
to the army, 309^views of, on the electo- 
ral law, ii. 86— dismissed from the minis- 
try, ib. 

St David’s, bishop of, votes for thd reform 
bill, iv. 51. 

St Denis, cliiirch of, grant for, iv. 300 note. 

Bt Denis, success of the Canadian insurgents 
at, vi. 90— capture of it, 91. 

St Denys, one of Napoleon’s attendants at St 
Helena, ii. 120. 

Bt Domingo, a<!ceptanco of the constitution 
in, i. 354— formal recognition of the inde- 
penden(;e of, iii. 87 — legislativo mea.suro8 
regarding, ib.— effects of the loss of, on 
France, 175— present state of negroes in, 
V. 48. 

St Etienne, prosperous condition of, 1624, 
iii. 76— inKuirection at, 1834, iv. 376. 

St Eustache, defeat of the Canadian insur- 
gents at, vi 91. 

St Gall, changes in coiistitutiop of, 1830, iv. 
117— decision of, on the Jesuit question, 
vii. 354— and on the Sunuorbund, ib. 

Bt George, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 390. 

Bt Georges, M. de, viii. 355. 

Bt. Germain, partially disfranchised, iv. 20 
note. 

St Germains, lord, life-preseiTation bill for 
Ireland introduced by, vi. 372. 

. St Germains I’Auxcrrois, defeat of the royal- 
ists at, iii. 140— tumult in, 1831, on funeral 
service for the Duke de Berri, iv. 141— 
sack of the church, ib. 

Bt Gery, M. , on the endowment of the clergy, 
i. 146. 

Bt Helena, bill for the detention of Napoleon 
at, i. 68— the residence, death, and burial 
of Napoleon at, ii. 127 et seq. —removal of 
remains of Napoleon fVoiii, v. 879, 388. 

St Helena Memoirs, the, ill. 197— sensation 
caused by them, ii. 128. 

St Helena, dispute between France and Por- 
tugal regarding the, iv. 156. v. 127. 

St logo, defeat of General Porlier near, i. 
886 . 



St John river, the, claimed by the United 
States, vi. 319— its navigation ceded to 
them, 820. 

St Juan d’UlloB, bombardment of, by tlie 
French, v. 357. 

Bt Leo, defeat of Garibaldi at, viii. 130. 

St Leonards, lord, on the cotton-spinners' 
trial, vl 76 note— lord chancellor, idil 822 
note. 

St Leu, the duchess de, i. 124— her chateau 
the headquu-ters of the Napoleoiiists, v. 
314— death 07, 852. 

St Leu, death of the Duke de Bourbon at, iv. 
105. 

St Louis, fort, capture of, at Cadiz, il 295. 

St Lucic, great hurrii'ane in, 1831, v. 44. 

St Luo, defeat of the Turks at, ii 398. 

Bt Mand6, proposed reform banquet at, vii. 
131. 

St Marcean, rising of tbe workmen of, 1830, 
iii. 141— and 1832, iv, 332. 

St Maure, madoinc de, iii. 157. 

St Mawe’s disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

St Meri, cloister of, made the headquarters 
of the insurgents, rv. 335 — storming of it 
by the troops, 336— renewed struggle in. 
May 1839, v 862. 

St Micliael’s, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

j St Michel, gepcrnl, indecision of, during rc- 

j. volt at Touioiise, vii. 147. 

fst Michel, imprisonment of June insurgenis 

I at, viii. 49. 

St Nicholas, desperate defence of convent of, 
ii. 405. 

St Oueti, cholera at. iv. 317 note. 

8t Paul’s, monuments erected in, i. 69— Wel- 
liurton’s interment in, viii 330. 

Ste Pelagic, escape of the j)riBonerB under 
trial for treason from, v. 294. 

St Peter and St Paul, burial of Alexander in 
cnthednil of, ii. 54. 

St Petersburg, population of, ii. 11— edm*a- 
tioiial establishments at, ib.—the origin of, 
21— return of Alexander to, in 1815, 30— 
estabUshmeut of university at, 34 — the 
flood of 1824 in, 47— description of its situ- 
ation, ib.— eftects, Ac., of the inundation, 
48— burial of Alexander at, 54— oxpiatoi-y 
cei-eiDony on tlie scene of the revolt, 72 
— ^the cholera in, niul conduct of Nicholas 
during it, iv. 213 — ravages of cholera in, 
317. 

Saint-Romans, marquis do, resignation of, iv. 
99. 

St Simon, defence of ossasBinatlon of princes 
by, il 89. 

St Sinionians, views of the, as to the cause 
of the condition of the working c1as8e% iv. 
305— trial of the leaders of ihe, 354. 

St Siinonianism, spread of, among the work- 
ing classes of Paris, iv. 140. 

Bt Spiridion, cai)ture of convent of, ii. 424. 

St Sulpice, the cure of, attends Neyto ex. 
ecution, I 130. 

St Vincent, naval action on, v. 130. 

St Vincent, great hurricane in, 1831, v. 44— 
grant to, 45. 

SaTsons, the Societe dcs, vii. 886 — oigonisa- 
tion, objects, Ac., of, v. 361— insunnetion 
of, 862. 

Sakhtouri, defeat of the Turkish fleet at 
SamoB by, il 406— and again, 413— ap- 
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Bakhtouri, contftLutd, 

prouches MiHBoloDghi, 416 — raiBes the 
blockade, ih. , 

Balaberry, M., argiiinentH of, against the new 
law of recruiting, i. 293. 

Salamanca, address to Ferdinand VII. from 
the university of, i. 334. 

Balamis, the Athenians retire to, ii. 408. 

Baluco, general, viii. 106. 

Salazar, Don Luis Maria, minister of marine, 

ii. 800 note. 

Baldanha, count, heads Die expedition to 
Turceira, ii. 372 — joins the liberals at 
Opoi-to, V. 121— defeated and witlidraws, 
122 . 

Baldanha de Oliviera, Don, nicasnrcs of, 
against the MigucUte insurrection, v. 114 — 
ministry of, 116. 

Sale, ma^iur, afterwards BirR, at the capture 
of Kcniciidine, vi. 185— further operations 
of, i5.— successes of, befoie Rangoon, 187 — 
at buttle of Milloon, 191 — at the assault of 
Ghuznee, 235-creatcd aknight, 237-‘dcfeatB 
of Dost Mahoriimcd by, 243 — operations 
against him, 244— forces under, at Jcllala- 
Wl, 248— ordered by Mue.nagliten to Cabul, 
251— decides on not obeying, 254— heroic 
conduct of, at Jellalabad, 266— defence of 
Jellalabad by, vii. 24, 25 et seq. — relieved 
by Pollock, 28 — defeat of the Affghans, tb. 
— brigade under, during advance to Cabtl, 
39— at the Huft Kotul, 41 — aent forward 
for deliverance of the captives, 45— meet- 
ing with Lady Sale, 407— death of, at Muod- 
kee, 84. 

Wale, lady, vii. 45— deliverance of, 46— meet- 
ing of, with her husband, 47. 

Haleh Pacha, deposition of, li. 305— of Maid- 
en, preparations of, against the Russians, 

iii. 38 — forces under, and his jiositiun, 40, 
41— defeat of, at Kaiiily, 43 « m^.— evacu- 
ates llaH.siiTi Kale, and falls back on Erze- 
Toum, 45. 

Saleh Mahomined, treaty u ith, for liberating 
Lady Sale, &c., vii. 46. 

Salcino, capture of, by tlie Neapolitan re- 
volutionists, 1 . 3(34. 

Salic law, the, in Spain, v. 102— introduction 
of, vii. 208— its abrogation, 200. 

Salices, defeat of tlie Curhsts at, v. 225. 

Kalinas, check of Cordova ,at, v 190. 

Sails, M. de, during*the Three Days, iii. 148. 

Salisbury, marquess of, privy .seal, 1852, viii. 
322 note. 

Salisbury, speech of Lord Brougham at, y. 
80. 

Salmon, imported, proposed new tariff on, 
vi. 296 note. 

flalmoiid, Mr, at the loss of the Birkenhead, 
viii. 326. 

Salem, Friedrich, the works of, iv. 276. 

Salona, capture of, by the Greek insui gents, 
ii. 368 — and nguin, iii. 64. 

Balonic.a, i»acha of, li. 397 — forces under, 
1822, 383— suppression of t|j^ insumctioii 
in Macedonia by, 388 

Bodonica, population of, ii. 331 note— mas- 
sacres of Greeks at, 367 — besieged by the 
insurgents, 368— establishment of academy 
at, V. 26S. 

Salop, additional members for, iv. 21 note. 
Balt» rise in the duty on, I 62— tlie taxes on, 


in India, vL 16a— the government mono- 
poly of, in India, and revenue from 165 
—repeal of tax on. In France, 184^ ;viM. 
15. ’ ^ , 

Salt duties, debate on the, in the French As*- 
sembly, viii. 333. 

Salt mines, the Polish, iv. 190. 

Salt tax, motion for reduction of the, U. 204 
— its reduction, ib. 

Baltash, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Saltoun, lord, vii. 19. 

Saltpetre, prices of, 1824-6, iii. 251 note. 

Salvador, Don Sanchez, trial of, decreed by 
the Cortes, if? 242— suicide of. 294. 

Salvundy, the works of, iii. 193— becomes 
iiiinister of public instruction, v, 826-'^uC' 
ceeds Villuiimin as minister of public in- 
Btru(‘ti(>n, vii. 193— decree againi^ viii. 5. 

Jlslvas, check of the Carlists at, v. 226. 

Balverte, M. , iii. 140 note. 

Salveste, M., Eusebc, at the frineral of La- 
fayette, iv. 378. 

Samos, insurrection in. and massacre of the 
Turks, ii. 371— danger of, 406— defeat of 
tlie Turkish fleet off, and its delherance, 
ib . — threatened by the I'urks, 1826, 42.S— 
excluded from Kingdom of Greece, iii. 65. 

San Esteban, surrenders to the Carlists, v 
180. 

San Marcial, regiment of, revolt of, at Cadiz, 
ii. 297. 

Ran Marcial, defeat of Mina ot. 1830, iv. 109. 

San Martin, suppression of the tumult at 
Madrid by, ii. 236— energy of, against the 
Madrid rioters, 240. 

San Miguel, M , becomes minister of foreign 
affairs, ii. 249— a member of the Spanish 
comniittee in France, iv. 108 — premier, v. 
218. 

*Saii Roman, dismissal of, v. 209. 

San Sebastian, blockaded by the French, ii. 
288 — suriendcr of, 294 — blockaded by the 
Oui lists, V, 179— their repulse before, 199— 
combats near, 205. 206. 

Sanchaga, defeat of Uie rnyHlists at, ii. 252. 

*Kaud, Geoige, the roinuiH'CH of, ii^. 209. 

Sand, the lussaKsimition ot Kotzebue by, ii. 
88, iv. 228— his execution, and sensation 
excited by it, 228— influence of it on the 
eiiuse of freedom, 229 

Sandford, Mr, bears tlie Burmese proposals 
of peace, ^i. 192. • 

Sandilli, u Cuffi-e chief, viii. 311. 

Sonetjak Sheriff, the, brought out against the 
Jiinizancs, 3, 5 et srq.— disidayed against 
the Russians in 1828, 15. 

Sandoii. lord, returned lor Liverpool, 1833, 
V. 14 — and again, 1835, 409 — moves tlie ad- 
dress, 1835, 411. 

Sandowy, cession of, to the British, vi. 192. 

Sandwich, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Sandwich, atrocities of the American sym- 
pathisers at, and their defeat, vi. 102 — 
execution of the leaders, 103. 

Sanitaiy improvements, commencement of, 
in England, v. 6. 

Santa Cruz, the marquis de, ii. 249. 

SantA Ciiiz, defeat of the Spaniards at, ii. 
291. 

Santa Lucia, battle of, viii. 88. 

Santa Maiia, euibarkatiou of Ferdinand at, 
ii. 297. 
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8:inta Petri, capture of, at Cadiz, ii. 207. 

Santander, declamd a fre4 port, 1. 341. 

Saiitini, one of Napoleonic attendants at St. 
Helena, ii. 120. v 

Santo Porto, tlie Count, v. 113. 

Bantos-Ladron, a Carlist' leader, bis ezecu- 
tion^^v. 142. 

Sank, Pablo, execution of, v. 230. 

Sanzas, colonel, murder of, at Palermo, i. 
367. 

Saone, the, vote for improving: the navigation 
of, vii. 136— Idpndatiou of, 1841, 140. 

Saracens, conquest of the, pver the nomads 
of Northern Africa, v. .130. 

Saragossa, insurrection at, 1820, i. 340— pro- 
clamation of the con.stitiitloii at, 300- dis- 
turbances in, 35.1— tiie Cuniinuneros in, ii. 
236— Riego’s plot at, i&.— agitation on his 
arrest, 237— reception of tlie French in, 
289— violence of the royalists in, 293— atro- 
cities of the Tiiob in. v. 187, 10.1, 195— cap- 
tured by the Garlists, and its recapture, 
224— attempted massacres of Garlists in, 
227. 

Sardar-Abad, capture of, by the Russians, ii. 
.150— and again, iii. 11. 

Siinliniu, effect of representative institutions 
in, i. .11 — contriliiitions from France to, 
109 note — the king of, reforms introduced 
by, 362 -'Commencement of the revolution 
in, 369— revolt In Alessiiiidna and Turin, 
370 — the king accepts the consUtiitioii, 371 
— abdiciitiou of the king, th. —movements 
of the insurgenis. iii. 41— preparations of 
the allied sovereigns against them, ib. — in- 
c,re.asing difficulties of the insurgents, 42— 
their defeat, ib. — ^tennin.'ition of the war, 

43— reaction in, and treaty with Austria, 

44— the (piccn of, at Verona during the 
congreH.H, 259— king of, treaty for evacua- 
tion of his dominions, ib. — reciprocity 
treaty with, iii. 231 note — revolutionary 
excitement in, 1830, iv. 118 — nttemptefl i 
insurrection in, 1830, 133 — liberal and 
propagandist conspiracy in, 1833, 364— pro: 
tests uguinst the cliaiigo of succession in 
Spnin, v. Ill -treaty with, regarding the 
slave tr.ade, vii. 138 -movemeTit in, 1847, 
.141— gi-owiiig excitement in, 343— gn*nt re- 
forms iiitniiJiiccd into, S-iO — constitution 
proclaimed in, 349 — iiivasioii of, threatened 
by the Frem-li, 1848, viii. 22— forces of, at 
the outbreak of the war with Austria, 75 — 
jice Charles Albert— the war with Austria, 
81 et srq — renewal of the war, 111— forces, 
112— feeling of tlie. troops, 11.1 — ^iirocl.aina- 
tion, lb.— abdication of Charles Albert, 119 
— anil isf ice, 120— the Dcim ties reject it, and 
are dissolvi'd, 121— insurrection at Genoa, 
122— conclusion of peace witli Austria, 132 
—conduct of her commanders during the 
war, 133 

Harmento, M., v 184. 

Harrans, M., bis work on Louis Philippe, vii. 
142. 

Barre-Louis, surrendered by France to the 
allioH, i. 108. 

Sarsfleid, general, oiierationz against the Car- 
lists, v. 149. 

Sartorius, admiral, v. 129— minister of mar- 
ine, 100 

Saruui, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. ^ 


Bass, general, viii. 268. 

Batory, Louis Napoleon at review at, viii. 
346. 

Battara, the rajah of, vi. 17(^taken prisoner, 
180— deposed, 207. 

Battara, capture of, by the British, vi. 180— 
incorporation of, with Bntish India, vii. 
112 . 

Sauinur, attack on Benjamin Constant a^ 11. 
116. 

Saurin, Mr, attorney-general for Ireland, ii. 
192— retires, ib. 

Sauzet, (‘olonel, a leader of the conspiracy in 
the army, ii. 111. 

Sauzet, M., defence of the ex-ministers of 
Charles X. by, iv. 125— minister of Justic.e 
under Thiers, v. S07*Dote— on the labour 
question, vii. 132. 

Savary, see Rovlgo. 

Bavonay, inonuineiit of, defaced, iv. 822. 

Savings Irntiks, general establishment of, in 
Great Britain, i. 171— progress of, in Ire- 
land, V. 62 note— of Brussels, failure of, 
356— proceedings of the French revolu- 
tionists regarding, 1848, viii. 12— suspen- 
sion of casli payments by, in France, 1848, 
24. 

Savoy, the duke of, forces under, Ac., viii. 
81 — crosses the Mincio, 86 — at Sta Lucia, 
89— operations under, 102— abdication of 

*ChiirIes Albert in favour of, 119. 

Savoy, attemi>ted revolution in, viii. 83. 

Baxc-Coburg, princess of, marriage of, to the 
Duke de Nemours, v. 375. 

Baxe-Coburg, representation of, in the Diet, 
iv. 217 note- population and military uoft- 
tingent, 219 note— the family of, vi. 121. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, representation of, in the 
Diet, iv. 217 note — ^i>oi>ulation and military 
contingent, 219 note— accepts the Germanic 
constitution of 1648, viii. 181. 

Saxe-Hildburgbausen, represLMitation of, in 
the Diet, iv. 217 note — population and 
military contingent, 219 note. 

Saxe-MciningeUi representation of, in the 
Diet, iv. 217 note— population and mili- 
tary noutingent, 219 note. 

Baxe-Weimar, representation of, in the Diet, 
iv. 217 note- population and inilitaiy con- 
tingent, 219 note — accepts the Germanic 
constitution of 1848, ^li. 181. 

Saxony, position of the forces of, in France, 
i. 93 — Fondle appointed minister to, but 
recalled, 104— contributions from France 
to, 109 note — marriage of Feidinand VII. 
to princess of, 346 — revolutionary move- 
ment in, 1830, iv. 116— revolutionary ex- 
citement and insurrections in, 1631, 136p 
duchies of, representation of, m Die Dii^ 
217 note— votes of, in the Germanic Diet, 
ib. —poynilation and militai^ contingent, 
219 note— recijirocity treaty between, and 
Holland, 248 — army of, 865 note— king of, 
visit of, to Queen Victoria, vi. 334— statis- 
tics of, viiia 140 note — a member of the 

j Zollverein, iv. 242, viii. 144— liberal con- 
cessions in, 1848, 160— rejects the Germanic 
constitution of 1848, ISO -revolutionary 
outbreak in, 1848, 183— Germanic constitu- 
tion agreed to by, 185 et aeq. 

Say, M.. on the cause of the depressed con- 
dition of tlie working classes, iv. 305. 
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Sruiderbog, th(t straggle of, against the 
Turks, iv. 172. 

Scarlett, Sir James, attorney-general, iii. S14 
^ iiote^resignation of, 327— prosecution of 
the Morning Journal by, 392. 

Snharnhorst, the reforms of, in Prussia, iv. 
2S6— the military system of, viii. 141. 

Sehanfiip, lieutenant, iii. 56 note. 

Scliaiimburg-Lippe, representation of, in the 
Diet iv. 217 note— iwpulation and military 
contingent, 219 note. 

Scheffer, mission of, to the Duke of Orleans, 
iv. 86. 

Scheldt, the, fortresses on, terms of treaty of 
Aix-lu-Chapelle regarding, i. 301 — settlO' 
ment of navigation of, iv. 348 

Schelling, placed at the lic.*id of {uiblic in- 
struction in Prussia, iv. 250 — the philoso- 
phy, &c., of, 202. 

Schiller, })ura]Jel between, and Goethe, iv. 
271 — character of his dramas, 272 — his 
powers of the pathetic, and of rhetoric, ib. 
— his riiurits as a lyric poet, 273 — os a his- 
torian, ih. 

Behimnik, the, in lliissia. ii. 52 

Hchlochtonau, defeat tjf Struve at, viii. 161. 

Schlcgel, the works of, iv. 286— the criticisms 
of, iii. 186. 

Schlegel, F., the works of, iv. 292. 

Sclileiiiiiz, M., minister of foreign affairs, 
viii. 166. 

Schleswig, capture of, by the Prussians, viii. 
159— di.stri<!t of, oveiTun by the Danes, 19r>. 

Schleswig - tlolsteiu, first dotiiands of Ger- 
many regarding, viii. J66— history of the 
question, ib. — eiaims of the duchies, 157— 
the revolt, ih. - invasion by Prussia, 158— 
victory of the Danes, ih . — renewed inva- 
sion, 159— arniistice, 161— resolution of the 
Diet at Frankfort on, 173— settlement of, 
by Olmutz convention, 190 — renewal of i 
liostilities, 191 et mj - treaty with I’russia, I 
192— renewal of war, 193— final sottleiuent, 
19.5. 

Schlick, general, forces under, viii. 241-'de- 
fcats of, by Georgey, 245— joins Windi.sch- 
gratz, 247 -at Kapolna, 248— defeated at 
Hort, 251— captures Kaab, 266— at battle 
of Ac.z, 267— defeat of Qeorgey by, 277. 

Schlusser, tlic works of, iv. 285. 

Schmerliiig, M., viii. 16.3- ’■resigns, 176 

Schneider, general, vii. 149 — war-iuinistcr 
under Soult, 1839, v. 363 note. 

Hchoedde, general, vii. 19. 

Sclioenbrnun, death of theDukeoflleiclistadt 
at, iv. 356. 

Sehonen, M, de, iii 140 note — signs de- 
Virnnerncnt of the king, 152- declares 
against all negtd.iations with the king. 151 
— emb(i.ssy of, to the king, 155 -majority 
against, as vice-president of Deputies, iv. 
357. 

School system of Scotland, iiroposed intro- 
duction of, into lOnglniid, ii. 164. 

Schools,^ iusufflciency of, in Hussi.'i, ii. 11— 
establishment of, in Russia bv Alexander, 
34— secretaries general of, in France, 118 - 
statistics of, in England. 165— spread of, 
in Greece, 357— the Jesuit, suppressed in 
France, lii. 105— number of, in Prussia, iv. 
221 — reTiii'Ssive measures against the, in 
Germany, 231 — grants fur establishment 


of, Til. 273— government system of, nntfer 
Louis Philippe, 123— the Jesuit, in Prance, 
193— decree for establishing, in the Papal 
Spates, 339— number of, in Prussia, idii 

Schools of law, reform of, in Sardinifi, vii. 
341. vth 

Schramm, general, war-minister, viii. 34Y— 
resigns, 348. 

Schrekensteiu, M., minister-at-war, viii. 166. 

Sclirodn, defeat of the Poles at, viii. 165. 

Schmnla, tho intrenched camp of, ii. 843— 
preparations at, for campaign of 182H, iii. 
15— cavalry action before, 22— blockiide of, 
ib — operations before, 24— the bloc.kade 
niised, 25— attack on Wittgenstein before, 
26— Turkish force in, 1829, 49— operations 
of Diebitch against, 57 — passes through 

* the Balkan from, 58 — demonstrntious of 
the Riissiana against, 59 — o]>erutions at, 
after the ))asBago of the Balkan, 61. 

Schwarz(ir, M , viii. 215. 

Sfdiwartzburg, accepts the Gennanic consti- 
tuti(»n of 1S48, viii. 181. 

Schwartzenberg, prince, viii 101— at Curta- 
toiie, 9.3- BX^sitioii of views of Austri.a 
by, 190- character of, 220— ministry of, 
237 — at the abdication of the emperor, 238 
—dismissal of Windischgratz from the coin- 
luaud, 255. 

Schwartz Budolstadt, representation of, in 
the Diet, iv. 217 note — population and 
military contingent, 219 note— a member 
of the Zollvereiii, 241. 

Scdiwartz Soiidei’sbausen, representation of, 
in the Diet, iv. 217 note— jmpulatiou and 
military contingent, 219 note— a membi'i* 
pf the Zollvcrem, 241. 

ScJiwccliat, battle of, viii. 235. 

Schwirdel, general, execution of, viii. 281 

Schwytz, democratic constitution of, vii 351 
— protest by, against the. siipiiression of 
the convents, 353— a member of the tiun- 
derbund, 3.54. 

Science, impulse given by the war ta, 1. 214 
— early progress of, in Germany, iv. 267. 

Scinde, terms of treaty with Shah Soojnh re- 
garding, vi 226— inarcli of the Affghanis- 
tan exptMlition through, 229 — reinforce- 
ments for Nott prepared in, vii. 33— de- 
scription of, 50 — the- Aincers, i5.— Britisli 
intercourse with, 51 — treaties with the 
Ameers, ib. — passage of Keane’s army 
through, .52 — treaty of 1838 forced on 
Ameers, 52— views of Ellonboroiigh, 53 — 
new treaty profKised, lA— and forced on 
the Ameers, 54— expedition against Kmaun- 
ghur, th et aeq.- fi-esh negotiations, 5t5 — 
attack on Oiitram in the Residency, ib — 
forces on both sides, 57— battle, of Meanee, 
ih etneq. — capture of Hyderabad. 59— posi- 
tion of Napi^f. 60— .nniiexation of Scinde, 
t'A— pmceedings of Shore Mohammed, 61 
— battle of Hydemtiad, 62— capture <»f 
Meerpoor and Oiiiercote, 03— final defeat 
of Shere Mohamnn d, 64— proclamntioii and 
rew’ards, tb. — r^ections on its conquest, 
t15, 113. 

Scindia, the treaty with, vi. 172— its discrc- 
ditulile terms, ih. — secretly favours the 
Pindarrees, 178 — heads the confederacy, 
but conipclled to submit, ib. 179. 
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Bnios, tee Chios. 

Bclaves, the, original chaiacteiistic of, iL 20 
—oppose the Magyars'ln Hungary, Yiii. 
228, 

Selavonians, the, the conqaests of. il. 317— 
setUementB of, in Austria. viU. 133— nuxn- 
hen of, in Austrian empire, ih. note— in 
Fruitoia, 139— hostility between, and the 
Magyars, 208. 

Sclavonic A.saenibly, proceedings of, at Fra- 
me, vlil. 204— Solved, 205. 

Sclavonic character, adaptation of, to its ap- 
pointed part in the world, i. 40. 

Sclavonic empire, proposed formation of a, 
viii. 200. 

Scodra, pacha of, defeat of, by Boz^aris, ii. 
399— «ee Mustapha— forces of, 1829, iii. 49 
—irruption of, 63— his retreat, ib. 

Scotch bonks, pressure on the, 1847, vii.* 
277. 

Scotch church, the Free Kirk secession from 
the, vi. 86 ft seq. 

Scotch fanners, jealousy of, in Ireland, iii. 
271. 1 

Scotch notes, bill prohibiting the circulation 
of, in England, iii. 83A 

Scotch spirits, increase of duties on, iii. 383. 

Scotland, reduced produce of wheat in, fmin 
free trade, i. 5— proportions of educated 
and uneducated criminals in, 20— introduc- 
tion of jury trial in civil cases into, 168 — 
its failure, ib.— the parochial Bchoul system 
of, 183— statistics of criminals in, 205 note 
— steam navigation first attempted in, 215 
—increasing discontent in, ii. 160— insur- 
rection in, 161— its suppression, ib.— pro- 
posed introduction of the school system of, 
into England, 164— proportion of children 
receiving education in, 165— causes of the 
success of the educational system in, 166 
-newspapers published in, 1782, 1790, and 
1821, 198 note— arrival of Charles X., Ac., 
In, iii. 158— average produce per acre in, 
174— reduction of duties on spirits in, and 
its effects, 258— crime in, 1822 30, ib. note 
— her early resistance to England, 268— 
criminal I’ommittals in, 1822-34, 273 note- 
extinction of tithes in, 270 — the banking 
system of, 296— suppression of small notes 
prevented, 297— operation of the test ami 
corporation acts regarding, 332— proposed 
scheme of reform for, iv. 22— majority of 
members for, against the reform bill, 29 
note, 34— violence at, during the elections 
of 1831, 33— riots in, ib.— the reform bill 
for, 36— passing of it, 56— effects of it, ib. 
—county and borough members of, under 
it, .'>7— education in, 221 —analogy between, 
and Oennany, as to religious character, 293 
—rise of rntionali.sm in, 2!)4— effects of the 
rofoim bill in, v. 1 — oiitbrenk ofeholcmin, 
6— system of tithe conimutatioii in, 8— the 
elections for 1833 in, 14— those of 1835 in, 
409— burgh reform in, vi. 3— iniinigraliou 
of Irish labourers into, 25 — paupers in, 
1840«.69— the Free Kirk movement in, 85 
serj.— effects of the srhism, 87— retlec- 
tipiis on it, ib.— the elections of 1841 for, 
MS .note— liberal majority returned by, 151 
-rpassioii for Belf-govemmeiit in, and its 
results, ib. — riots in, 1842, 285 — Imnking 
act of 1845 for, 332— miles of nulway com- 


pleted in, to 1850, 338 note— diminution of 
crime in, during railway mania, 340 note- 
introduction of poor-law for, 848 et aeq . — 
provisions of the bill, 350— effects of the 
drainage act in, viL 238— the potato disease 
in tlie Highlands of, ib. — inefficiency of 
relief afforded by the poor laws. 239— the 
potato^diseaso and famine in, 251— means 
taken to combat it, ib.— contributions to 
customs and excise in, comiNircd with Ire- 
land, 264 — comparative inorfiility in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing distrii'.ts, 271— 
miles of railway in, 290 note— increase of 
pauperism, and expenditure on it, 1847-8, 
291 and note — committals for crime in, 
1844-9, 292 note— town and counti'v rates 
of morkallty in, 313 and note— f>roduce of 
wheat in, under free trade, 160 note— pau- 
pers relieved in, 1848-56, 317 note— pauper- 
ism in, 1848, Ac., viii. 286~diminished prdt 
dnetion of wheat in, 295— population of, 
18.51, 302— mortality in town uud country 
districis, ib. note. 

Scott, Sir Walter, literary character of, and 
his works, i. 217 etaeq. — Lockhail’s Life of, 
239— on the coronation of George IV., ii. 
188 — superintends the arruiigemeuts at the 
king’s visit, 207— his defence of the Scot- 
tish luinkiiig system, iii. 297— attack on, at 
Jedburgh, iv. 33. 

Scott, Brigadier, at Maharajpore, vii. 69. 

Scott, major, at the Rickabashee fort, vi. 254 
note. 

Scott, Miss Joan, afterwards wife of Canning, 
ii. 214 note. • 

Scottish attainders, reversal of the, iii. 280. 

Scottish banks, act of 1845 for ntgulating the, 
vi. 382. 

Scottish parliament, the old, legislation of, 

V. 76 and note. 

Scrope. Mr, motion by, for Irish poor-law, 

VI. 27. 

Seulidors, recent German, iv. 297 tt seg. 

Scutari, the suburb of, ii. 335— population of, 
331 note— a])proach of Ibi-ahiin Pacha to, 
V. 251. 

Sea, the, impaB.sib1e to nomadic barbarians, 
i. 39— the mode of transit in mature civil- 
isation, ib. — ('oinmnnd ol, neeessniy to the 
IliiBsmn conqueat of Turkey, ii 345— im- 
portance of, in in Syria, v. 245— com- 
mand of, importance of, as to India, vi. 

I 158. 

Sea-coast, militaiy importance of, in Syria, 
V. 245, 27.3— grout extent of, in India, vi. 
158. 

Beaford, disfranchised, iv 20 note. 

Seaports, original want of, in Russia, ii. 21. 

I Seaton, loi-d. at Wellington’s funeral, viii. 

I 330 and note. 

Sebastian, Don, defeat of Evans by, v. 212— 
approaches Madrid, 219. 

Sebastiani, general, i. 131, iii. 140, 145 notes — 
votes for, for the presidency, 118— protest 
against the dethronement of the king, 147 
— mission of, to tlic Duke of Orleans, iv. 
86— heads deputation nffcnng lieutenancy- 
general to the Duke of Orleans, 01— minis- 
ter of marine under Louis Philippe, 99 - 

j opposes the intervention in Spain, 108- - 
becomes mini.ster of foreign affairs, 124 — 

I tenders his resignation, 148— defence of the 
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SelttBtiaQi, general, continued. 
foreign policy of ministers by, 158 et uq.^ 
duel between, and Laiiiarque, 159 note — 
on the fall of Poland, and attack by the 
mob on him, 100— resignation of, 372— ne- 
gotietions of, with England regarding Bel- 
gium, V. 355- murder of his dauighter, vii. 
369— removed from the command in Paris, 
1848, 391. 

Sebastiani, General Horace, indemnity treaty 
with tlie United States concluded by, v. 
289. 

Sebastopol, the naval attack on, ’fend its fail- 
ure, V. 358— danger to Constantiiio])le fro’in, 
397 — Pelissier nt the storming of, vii. 175. 

Secondary piinishinents, necessity for cer- 
tainty in, i. 206— neglect of, ii. 182, vl 122 
— ^how this was brought about, 123. 

Socret-sen'ice money, vote for, in France, v. 

.811— vote of Deputies on, 1837, 345— and 

•l839, 860. 

Secret societies, formation of, in Spain, i. 336, 
358 — inAueuce of, in Italy, 363 -their ori- 
gin, i5.— their previous history there, ih . — 
suppression of, in Russia, ii. 46— prevalence 
of, in the Russian army, 59— prevalence of, 
in Paria, in 1819, 88— geneial oiganiKation 
of, throughout France, 224— dangers to so- 
ciety arising from, 227— or Communeros 
of Spain, the, 235— increased violence of, 
in Spain, 239— formation of, in Greece, 3.57 
— origin and objects of, in Ireland, iii. 271 
—the Irish, powtM lcaaiiessofthe law against, 
275— jiroposcd su]ipreKsion of the inferior, 
by the Catholic Association, 278 — prova- 
lence and objects of, in Poland, iv. 176 — 
in Poland, plans of the lenders of the, ih. 
-Kotzebue’s murder prom]ited by the, 220 
— the Prussian cabinet oil the, ih.— jiro- 
ceedings against, in Prussia, 285 — fiirthcr 
measures against, in Germany, 244— forma- 
tion of, by the K(‘}mhlicans in France, 356 
— new law against, in France, 869— debate 
on it, 370 — it is jiassed, 372— ^neral resist- 
ance of, to the law against them, ib.— their 
organisation and objects, 373~-rcT)ort of 
Girod de I’Ain on, v. 2i»0— proposed fuitlicr 
measures against the, in France, 299 et eeq. 
— state, Ac,, of, in Switzerland, 31 4— for- 
mation of fresh, in Fiance, 328 — eflbi-ts, 
Ac., of, in Italy, ^ii. 338— forces of, in Pans, 
1848, 386— in Vienna, 1848, viii 199. 

Sectarianism, obstacles presented by, to a 
system of national education, ii. 106-- in- 
crease of, in Scotland, vi. 87. 

Secular colleges, grants to, in Ireland, vi. 347. 

Sedgwick, professor, i. 2.34. 

Seditious cries, law against, in France, 1. 118, 
119. 

Seditious meetings, the act of 1817 for pre- 
vention of, i. Iti5. 

Seditious meetings bill, the, and vote on it, 
ii. 154. 

Seditious meetings, Lord Tentorden on the 
law of, iv. 13 note. 

Seditious publications^ act for suppression 
of, il. 153— law against the criers of, in 
Paris, iv. 369. 

Sedke-Snde, appointed grand mufti, ii 395. 

Sedlnizki, M., viii. 202. 

Seed, toising tlie potato from, vi. 357 and 
note. 


Seeds, proposed abolition of duty on, vi. 363. 

Segastebelza, colonel, cruel treatment of mo- 
ther of, v. 163. 

Segesvar, defeat of Bern at, viii. 273. 

Seglio, cardinal, viii. 108. 

Segovia, capture of, by the Carlists, v. 217, 

Segur, count, the work of, iii. 109. 

Seme, department of, statistics of births in, 

iv. 140— elections for, viii. 34 note— Louis 
Naiioleon elected for, 61. 

Seine canal, vote for the, vii. 136. ■ 

Self-acting mules, general introduction of, 
in cotton-sjiinning, vi. 76. 

Self government, impossibility of, 1. 28 — ef- 
fects of passion for, in Scotland, vi. 151— 
right of, conceded to tlie colonics, viii. 
3U8. 

Selim I. and II., the conquests of, ii 382. 

Selim, the murder of, by llio Janizaries, 
iii. 4. 

Selopis, count, vii. 341. 

SeinenoA, revolt of the regiment of, ii 44. 

Seminaries, the Jesuit, suppressed in France, 
iii. 104. 

Senionville, M. de, mission of, to the king, 
Iii. 147. 

Seiianl, M., minister of interior under Ca- 
vaignac, viii. 51 note. 

Senate, the Greek, ppwers, Ac., of, ii. 381. 

Senate, the Amencan, collision between, 
and the president on the lamkiiig question, 
VI. 64. 

Senate, demands of the Canadian revolution- 
ists regarding the, vi 88. • 

Senior, Mr, the works of, i. 233. 

Seminar, assigned by treaty lo Mehemet Ali, 

v. 279, 396. 

Seoaiie, general, v. 209, 213 — his effoila 
against the revolt of the troops, 218. 

^co d’Urgel, regency cstablishcii nt, ii. 251 — 
(Icleat of tile Coi)stitutH)nali.^ls at, ib . — 
Aight of the regency from, 252— besieged 
by Mina, ib. 

Sepoys, character, Ac., of the, as troops, vi. 
168— eharnidcvistics of the, 19.'i— imecdoto 
of the, in Scinde, vii 6;i iiolf* discontents 
niiinng the, •1844, 73 — number of, Iroin 
Oude, 111. 

Sepoy revolt, cniiscs of the, viii. .358. 

Beptenniality, law of, in France, ii. .307 et eeq. 

Sepulveda, revolt of, against the Cortes, li. 
301. 

Heniglio, the, at Constantinople, ii. 334. 

Serent, the duke do, i 116. 

Screschaners, the Austrian, viii 112. 

t^cifs, the, number and condition of, in Rus- 
■sia, ii. 14— privileges and advantages en- 
joyed by them, 15 — Haxthansen on, and 
their enfrancliisenicnt in Itii.ssia, 17— evils 
of the system ol', ih — cflbvts of Alexander 
for the eiirranchiseinent of. .34— tlie eman- 
cipated, state of, in Russia, 47— number 
of, in Russia,' 1831, iv 180 

Sqifdom, necessity for, in. Russia, ii. 16— en- 
tire abolition of, in rnisaia, iv. 237— rela- 
tions of, to slavery, v. 40 — abolition of, in 
Gallicia, vii. 197. 

Serignay, general, death of, at assault of 
Constantine, v. .341. 

Sernontkouski, general, death of, iv. 178. 

Bcrra Caprioln, dnke di, sent as liuntenani- 
gcneral to Sicily, vii. 848— placed at the 
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Sem-Gapriola, duke di, eoiUinued. 
head of the ministry, 340— difflculties of, 
in Sicily, ih., viii. 76— ministry of, 77. 

Serrano, general, favourite of Queen Isabella, 

vii. 836. 

Berres, M. de, character, drc. , of, i. 116— chosen 
president of the Chamber, 1816, 275— argu- 
ments of, for the new law of elections, 276 
anicndincnt proposed by him on it, 278— 
arguments of, in favour of the new laws 
rcgardingmersonal freedom and the liberty 
of the press, 280— keeper of the seals in 
1818, 308— circular by, on the adininistni- 
tion of justice, ii. 80— speech of, on the 
return of the proscribed to France, 81— 
sketch of his career, 85— his character, ih. 
-views of, on the electoral law, 86— 
inents of, for the new elcctf»ral law, 106— 
the royalists on, 124— appointed member 
of the Privy Councdl, 12.’» — spcec.h of, 
against the new law regarding the press, 
223— death and character of, iii. 86. 

Serrurier, votes for tlie capital punishment 
of Ney, i. 129 

Servia, picture of, by Lamartine, ii. 322 — 
]>rospeFoiis state of, .828— the revolt of, 
against Turkey, 333 — the revolt of, and it.s 
results, 350 -§iMte of, in 1821, 361 — ^terms 
demanded by BflBsla for, iii 8— and ac- 
cepted by Turkey, <6.— demands of Russia 
regarding, at Aclnrman, S -provisious of 
convention regarding, —revolution in, 
v. 268. 

Servians, race of the, ii. 319— revolt of the, 
in Hungary, viiL 220. 

Services in kind, abolition of, in Pmssian 
Poland, vii. 197. 

Servilps, part.y called, in the Cortes of 1820, 
i. 353 -in Spain, v. 100. 

Scsia, the, conditions of armistice regarding, 

viii. 120. 

Session, court of, decision of, regarding the 
old poor-law, vi. 349— decisions of, on right 
of able-bodied poor to relief, 351 and note. 

Setif, occupation of, by the Freiicli, v. 371. 

Bctolo, defeat of the (Ihoorkos at, vi. 176. 

Setoii, colonel, at the loss of tlie liirkeuhead, 
viii. 326 and note. 

Rottleiiieni, new law of, v. 75. 

Seville, the are.Iibishop of. speech of, at the 
opening of the Uortes, 1820, i. 354. 

Seville, refuses to receive tho governor ap- 
pointed by the king, ii 237, 238— tlie au- . 
thorities of, defy the govcrnnieiit, 230— re- 
treat of the Cortes and advance of the 
French on, 200 -reaction against the revti- 
lution in, 292— Carli.st conspiracy at, v. 178 

Seymour, Sir G., a lord of the Admiralty, 
1641, vi. 280 note. 

Seymour, Sir H., declaration of Nicholas re- 
garding Egypt to, V 262— the partition of 
Turkey as proposed to, ,334. 

SfaklotcH, tlie, iiisun'ection of, in Crete, ii. 
378— heroism of, 391. 

St'roni, general, viU. 70. 

Shadwell, Mr, becomes vice-chancellor, iii. 
326. 

Shaftesbury, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

ShafteBbur)% lord, on the decline of popula- 
tion. viii. 303. 

Shah-Ghur, fortress of, vii. 55. 


9up«>tiuvGUU. biio at/iMKjriug art xxwnv* wi. mVJ 

—liberation of tho prisoners in AflJi'haois- 
tan by, vii. 45. 

Shanghao, powers of viceroy of, vii. 4— cap- 
ture of, 18— opening of. 20. 

Sharpe, A., trial and sentence of, vii. 300. 

Shaw, alderman, at the Spafield riots, i. 72. 

Shaw, Mr, opposition of, to the tithe bill, v. 

68 . 

Shaw, Sir Charles^ evidence of, on strikes, 
vi 75 note. 

Sheehan, Mr, during the elections of 1826, 
iii. 306. 

Sheep, consumption of, in Paris, 1780-1840, 
iii. 172 note. 

Sheemess, garrison required for, vii. 235 
note. 

Shefheld, members ppven to, iv. 21 note— vm- 
Icnt reform meeting at, 50 — elections of 
1835 in, vi. 409— small yirnportion of chil- 
dren at school at, vi. 314 iiol c. 

Sheffield and Manchester Railway, parlia 
inenlary evpenses of, vi. 338 note. 

Shelley, P. B. , the poems of, i. 225. 

Shelton, general, on the first, outbreak at 
Cnbul, vi. 250— jealousy between, and El- 
pliinstonc, 253— storming of the Rlckaba- 
shee fort, rh.— defeats the Affghans on the. 
heights, 254 — opjioses removal into the 
Bala-Hissar, 256— defeat of, at Beh-Mern, 
257 et declares against holding the 
Bala-Hissar, 262— during tlie I'eti'cat, 265— 
his surrender, 266. 

Shore Mahommed, forces under, vii. .59- 
movements, &c., of, 61— battle of Hydcrn- 
liad, ih. et aeg.— his flight, 63— and final de- 
feat, 64. 

Shere Singh, accession of, vii. 66— his niur- 

“•-dcr, 07~revolt of, 100— operations of, 101 
battle of Cliillianwullah, ]i)2 et seq . — retreiLt 
of, toward Goojerat, 104— battle of Gooju- 
rat, 105— surrender of, 106. 

Sheridan, friendship between, and Canning, 
ii. 214 note— the comedies of, iv. 277. 

Sheritfs, powers of the, under the new Scotch 
j)oor-lnw, vi. 250, 

Shcrifl’ courts, cases in the, in Scotland, i. 169. 

Sliicl, Mr, during the elections of 1826, iii 
306 — description of the state of Ireland 
in 1S2R, 337— increased violence of, 342— 
violent language of, 1830, iv. 12 note — 
arguments of, against the coercion act, v. 
19’ et sen. — altcrcntion between, and the 
Chunccllor of tho Exc1ic(|uc.r, 57 — opposi- 
of, to the tithe bill. 6.S— violence of, during 
the elections of 1835. 410 — opposes LonI 
Jjondondcrr>’’s ajipointmcnt, 413 — argu- 
ments of, on the Irish clinrch, 416— resist- 
ance of, to tithes, vi 24— revives the Catho- 
lic Association, 25— resistance of, to an 
Irish poor-law, 26— syiecch of, on the Irish 
corporation bill, 1837, 33 note— nioster of 
the mint. 1846, vii. 221 note — opposes I^ord 
George Bent i tick’s railway scheme, 256. 

Shields, member given to, iv 21 note. 

Sliikargahs of Scinde, the, vii. 51. 

Sliiknrpoor, route ol the Alfglianistan expe- 
dition by, vi. 229, 230. 

Shiiiwarree Valley, exjiodition of Pollock in- 
to the, vii. 38. 
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Ships* broadsides, comparison of, with land 
batteries, v. S57. 

Bhip-building, alleged falling off in, in Eng- 
land, iii. 2:11. 

Kiipowners, arguments of the, against the re- 
ciprocity system, iii. 231'-^iscussion re- 
garding the, 1827. 322. 

Shipping, British and foreign, proportions of, 
1820-51, i. 15 note— Uiitish, 1702 and> 1815, 
44— statistics of, 1818, 180— British, to Ca- 
nada and the United States, 319 note — 
French, 1822-30, i)i. 125 note — Sir Wal- 
1iU'.o'h five acts relating to, 228 — efiects of 
tile reciprocity system in depreciating, 232 
—its etfects on British and foreign, ife.— 
and on that with the Baltic powers, 233— 
statistics of, 1801*49, 232 note— inapplica- 
bility of free-ti-ade principle to, 244 — i‘ol- 
onial, new laws regarding, 1825, 260 — 
ninniint of, with the West Indies, v. 46 — 
West Indies, 1828-41, 52 note — Irish, be- 
fore and since the Union, 62 note— French, 
1837-41, 347 note— British, 1834 6, 405 note 
—Canadian, increase of, siiic.e 1841, vi. 106 
— coiiipiriBon of navy with, 1792 and 18.38, 
138 note— British, 1815 and 1845, 333 note 
—British, increase of, 1842 to 1847, 342 and 
note— statistics of, 1646 to 1859, vii. 291 
note— British and foreign, 1842 56, 327 note 
—French, 1840 to 1847, 118 note— decline 
in, 1848, viii. 68— results of repeal of navi- 
gation law's on, 292. 

Bhipiiing interest, the old protective system 
toward the, iv. 60— practical disfranchise- 
ment of the, by the reform bill, 69, 70— 
subjected by it to adverse interests, 71— 
support the rejical of the corn laws, vi. 
370. 

Bhoes, proposed reduction of duties on, vi. 
363. 

Shopkoepers, the, transference of poliflbal 
power to, IV. 1— predominance given by the 
reform bill to, 65, 60— interests of the, at 
variance with those of the colonies, 70- dis- 
tress of, in Paris alter the Revolution, 
127. 

Shrewsbury, a missionary in Barbadoes, treat- 
ment of, by the planters, v. 44. 

Shuldhain, general, operations of, in Bur- 
mah, vi. 189. 

Shumshoodeen, defeat of, before Ghuznee, 
vii. 42. 

Siam, treaty with king of, vi. 193. * 

Siberia, the conquest of, by Ivan the Terri- 
ble, ii. 20 — bunishiiiciii to, as a puiiishment 
in Russia, 19— establishtnciil of schools in, 
84— the Riissiaii political exiles in, 71 — 
number exiled to, in, 1826, iii. 10— jiopula- 
tion of, 1831, iv. 169 note. 

Sichein, capture of, by the Dutch, iv. 153. 

Sicily, constitutionalist feeling in, i. 362— 
causes which prepiired for revolution in, 365 
—the revolution in, 366 et mf —negotia- 
tions between, and Naples, 867— suppres- 
sion of the insurrection in, 868— overthrow 
of the revolution in, ii. 41 — reception of 
Lord Minto in, vii. 345 -revolt in, 1848, 348 
-convulsions in, 349— revolution niideivil 
war in, viii. 76 et sci/.— spread of it, 78 — 
Ferdinand dethroned, and tlie Duke of 
Genoa elected king, ?b.— contest at Mes 
siua, 79 — forces of the insurgents, 124 — 


failure of negotiations, and renewal of the 
war, 125— fall of Catania, ib.— submission 
of Palermo, and close of the war, 126. 

Sickak, battle of the, v. 834. 

Siddons, Mrs, as an actress, i. 263. 

Sidi-Embauck, an Arab duet, vii. 181— defeat 
and death of, 182. 

I Sidi-Feruch, landing of the French at, iii. 127 
—battle of, 128. 

I Sidmouth, lord, measures of, against the Ra- 

I dical movemonis in 1817, i. 164— circular 
from, on the insurrectionary spirit, 179— 
defence of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act by, ib. — conduct of, on the Man- 
chester meeting, ii. 148— efTorts of, to aug- 
ment the iiiilitaiy force in 1819, 152— the 
Six Acts introduced by, 153— inij>ressioii 
made on the Radical leaders by, 154— et- 
forts of, for increasing the yeoinaiir>', 163 
— at the trial of the queen, 177— fliTniiess 
of, after the acquittal of tlic queen, 180— 
retirement of, from the lioinc- secretary- 
ship, 191 — his character, ib. — attai^k on 
Lord Grey with regard to the reform bill 
by, iv. 5 note. 

Sidun, storining of, by the British, v. 2T6. 

Siccle, tiic, lone of, 1839, v. 363 — Bup]iorts 
Tliiers, 1840, .378. 

Sierawiki, general, defeats of, by Kreutz, iv. 

201 . 

Sieroczyn, defeat of ttie Russians at, iv. 195 

Sierra lieone, jirojKised admission of negro 
labourers from, vii. 223. 

Sierra-Pambley, Don Philippe, becomes fin- 
ance minister, ii. 241. 

Sfewers, general, ojicnitions under, iii. 61. 

Sikhs, the, rise of the kingdom of, vi. 217— 
jealousy between them and the Atrglmns, 
2l8--origin of, vii. 76— tle«!criptionof them, 

^ and thoir power, ib, —their countiy, ib.— 
Runjeet Singh, 77— hostile disjiosition of, 
niter the death of Jtuiijeot Singh, vL 241.— 
See Punjab. 

Silemno, pass Ihrongh the Balkan by, iii 

68 . 

Rilemo, defeat of the Italians at, viii. 86. 

Silene, crow of the, liberated at Algiers, in. 
130. 

Silesia, originally a province of Poland, iv 
173 — the cottun mnnutnctiires of, 220— le- 
volt in, 1844, 253 — the estates of, their 
meeting, An*., in 1845, 254— Sclavonic po- 
pulation of, viii. 1.39. 

Silistria, the fortress of, ii. 341— the pacha 
of, operations of, against Ipsilanti, 370— 
blockaded by General Roth, iii. 22— siege 
of, nimndoiicd by llic Russians, 29— garri- 
son of, 1628. 20 — coininenceincnt of siege, 
of, 53 — description of it. ib— capture ol, 
57 '-convention between Russia and Turkey 
for evacuation of, v. 312 

Silk, fall in, 1818 to 1822, li 145 note— remis- 
sion of duties on, 1824, iii. 222 — raw and 
thrown, dmiimilion of the flutics on, 243 
— raw, prices of, 1824-.5. 251 note — consum]i- 
tlon of, 1822 5, ib.— fall in, 1825 6, 262 note 
—raw, reduelion of duties on, 369— raw and 
wrought, imfiorts of, 1820-8, tb. note — 
prices of, 1827-9, 378 note— imports of, ib. 
— ^prices of, 1824-32, iv. 63 note — fall in 
price of, 1782-18.37, vi. 79 note— imports of, 
1839-44, 311 note— abolition of duty on, 344 
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Silk, continued. 

—prices of, 1845 to 1851, vii. 286 note- 
decline In impoits of, France, 1848, viiL 
68 . 

Silks, wrought, exports of, 1823-49, iiL 243 
note. 

Silk mnnufadhire, origin of the. In England, 
ili. 242- proposed reduction of duties on, 
Vi. 302. 303. 

Silk thread, imports of, 1827-9, iii. .373 note. 

Silk trade, state of the, 1823, iii. 242— appli- 
cation of free'trwle to, 243 -depressed <‘/On- 
dition of the, 1829, 373. 

Silk- weavers, discussion regarding the, iii. 
322— motion on the di.strc.ss of the, 1829, 
309 — depressed state of the, in France, 
1831, iv. 303. 

Silver, at present the true standard of value, 
ii. 137 — proposed introduction of, as a 
standard of currency, iii. 202— danger of a 
currency dependent on retention of, v. 400 
—drain of, from England to India, vi. 171. 

Silver coinage, new, in Great Britain, i. 71. 

Silver standard, a, ])ropo.sed by lilr Baring, 
Ac., iii. 381— arguments against it, 382 
note. 

Silviera, violent measures of, in Portugal, 
1820. i 36 J -expelled from Lisbon, 362— u 
Miguclite pai-tisan, v. 114. 

Simbsciten, general, defeat of, at the Sommii 
Canipngna, viii. 102— surrender of l)em- 
hinski’s forces to, 280. 

Sim don, M., called to the council of state, i. 
309— becomes minister of tbe interior, ii. 
95— arguments of, for re-establishing the 
censoiship, 101— efToHs of, on behalf of 
the new electoral law, 104— arguments of, 
for the new electoral law, 106— new law re- 
garding the ceiii^Tship of the ]'ress propos- 
ed by, 122— the royalists on, 124 — appoint- 
ed irieiiiber of the Privy Council, 125. 

Simla bank, the, vi. 171 note 

Simmons, M , violent dcclarnlioii of, v. 356. 

Simmons, major, force under, vii. 33. 

Siinonich, marahal, captures Leopoldstadt, 
viii. 243. 

Siinonich, count, intrigues of, in Affghonis- 
tan, vi. 219— treaty airangcd by, 220— his 
proceedings disavowed, 224. 

Sinclair, Sir John, the woiks of, i. 256. 

Sinclair, Miss, the novels of, i. 253 

Singapore, acquisition of, by the British, vi 
199. 

Sinking fund, the, at the close of the war, i. 
44— amount o8 in 1816, 51—1817, 167— 
amount of, ISIS, 174— uiiiDiint of debt paid 
off by it, 180— Mr Vansittnrfs plan regard- 
ing, 200 -the French, its aninuiit in 1820, 
ii. 110 note- reduction of, by the budget 
of 1822, 205— Castlereagh’s ofl’orls to main- 
tain, 209— its practical abandonment, 210 
— ^the French, lit. 124— arrangements re- 
garding, 1823, 224— provision for, 1825, 257 
— amount paid to, 1826 8, 321 — surplus ap- 
plicable to, 1629, 369— Mr Baring’s speech 
on its abandonment, 383 — reflections on 
its abandonment, 384— causes which led 
to it, 385 et off by, v. 78— 

entire extinction of, vl. 28— cptira ignonng 
of, 1845, .346. 

Sipiagine, general, operations of, in Peraia, 
lii. 11. 


Sirdar Khan, Installation of, at Mooltan, 
and efforts to save Vans* Agnew, 4 kc., vii. 
98. 

Sismondi, the works of, iii. 190 et »eq. 

Sisters of charity, the, during the yellow 
feiTer at Barcelona, ii. 237 — in France, iii. 
84. 

Bivas, population of, ii. 331 note. 

Six Acts, the, introduced into parliament, 11. 
153. 

Sizepolis, capture of, by the Bussians, iii. 51 
—repulse of the Turks at, 52. 

Skalski, murder of Gielgud by, iv. 207. 

Skariatino, general, defeated at Hcrman- 
Btadt, viii. 250— death of, 273. 

Skarzinski, general, forces under, iV. 197— 
operations of, 198. 

Skerret, general, monuTnent to, i. 69. 

Skibborecn, the famine in, vii 244. 

Sktmlenl, cros.sing of the Pnith by the Rus- 
sians at, iii. 15. 

Skrzynecki, general, iv. 180 — at Grqchow, 
192 — at Praga, 103— appointed coinniander- 
in-cliief, 106 — his biography and charactiM', 
i&.— attonij)t8 at negotiation, an# jircpnia- 
tions, %h . — his plan of operations, 197— his 
foracs, lb, — Biic(‘e.s8ea of, 198 — further 
operations of, 199— jdan adopted by, ih . — 
victory of, at Ignnie, 200 — arrested by cho- 
lera, iO.— check siustaincd by, 201— forces 
under, and operntions in Lithuania, and 
against Diobitcli, 202— marches against the 
liiiK.sian right, 203 — and Diebiicli against 
his rear, 204— battle of Ostrnleiikn, 204— 
his repulse, 205 — excitement in Warsaw 
against, 206— forces under, and prepara- 
tions, 208— inactivity of, 209— his fall, t5, 
— his magnanimity, ih. 

SlancB Castle, visit of George IV. to, il. 190. 

Blimcs Valley, burial of Napoleon in, ii. 131. 

BIoIcr, the liberation of, from Algiers, &c , 
i. 81— iucraaso in importation, of, since 
emancipation, vii. 225 — increHsed importa- 
tion of, caused by the siigar duties Idll of 
1846, 228 — treaty between England and 
Franco regarding right of search for, 196. 
— ^?ce Negro. 

Slave - grown sugar, declaration of Peel 
against, 1841, vi 142— Palmerston on the 
admission of, 114— proposed reduction of 
duties on, 328— allcgiMi necessity for ad- 

. mission of, vii 221— pnqioscd reduction of 
duties on, 222 et m/.— increased iiroduc- 
tion and iiniioi-t of, since 1847, 227 and 
note. 

Sla\e ships, the modern, vi. 110— the Spanish 
and Portuguese, vii. 225— a Brazilian, pic- 
ture of, 226 note. 

Slave states, increased production in, since 
emancipation, v. 53. 

Shave trade, the, treaty with Spain, &c., for 
the abolition of, i. 182— and for its limita- 
tion, 340- resolution of the Congress of 
Verona regarding, 260 — convention be- 
tween France ami England regarding, iii. 
97 — iniiuntance it had a.ssumed, v. 39— in- 
fluence of abolition of, in fixing the negroes 
on paiticnlar estates, 41— impetus given 
by emancipation to, 53 — T.i)rd Brougham 
oil the increasing horrors of, vi. 110 ei seq. 
— Palmerston on the suppression of, 144 — 
the right of search in counectiou with, 817 
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Slave trade, the, eontinved. 

—alleged effect of admission of slave-grown 
sugars in restoring, vii. 225— its increased 
extent and horrors, i5.— effect of the ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugars on, 228— 
efforts of England for the suppression of, 
137— treaty with Frapce for its suppres- 
sion, ib.— and with the allied powers, 138 
—is not ratified, 139. 

Slavery, necessity for, in Russia, ii. 16 — in 
early times, v. 42— resolutions of parlia- 
ment in 1823 regai-ding, and their ruction 
by the planters, 43 — Orders In Council 
regarding, 1831, 87— the Orders in Council 
of 1831 regarding, 44 — resistance in the 
colonies to these, 45— the alleged encour- 
agement of, by admission of slave-grown 
sugar, vii. 222— explanations of conduct of 
England with regard to, 229— abolition of, 
in Scinde, 6.5 — abolition of, throughout 
France, viii. 60. 

Sleigh, general, capture of Dooijun Saul by, 
vi. 198. 

Sliding scale, proposed, 1827, iii. 319— adojv 
tion of the principle of the, 330 — argu- 
ments of Peel for a, vi. 291 - that propo.>sed 
by him, ih. et sc^.— reception of it in the 
country, 204— the protectionists on the ef- 
fects of the, 368— operations of the, in ad- 
mitting corn duty-free, 380. 

Small notes, former acts prohibiting, iii. 289 
-more steadfast circulation of, 295 — bill 
prohibiting the circulation of Scotch, in 
En^ond, 3:i0— effect of the supTirossioii of, 
in stimulating the desire for rclurin, 308— 
contraction of currency c-aused by their 
entire suppression in 1829, and distress 
caused by it, 373— suppression of, fall of 
prices caused by, and influence of this in 
compelling the remission of taxes, 38^ 
effects of the want of, in France, vii. 126. 

Small notes bill, introduction of, ii. 206— de- 
bate on the lull for Ruppressing, iii. 288 pt 
seq.—it is carried, 292— its effects, 293— 
augmentation of currency caused by, 1823, 
218. 

Small propertic.s, alleged effect of, on agri- 
culture, iii. 89— effects of the, in France, 
172. 

Smart, sergeant, during the outbreak in 
Glasgow m lSt8, vii. 295. 

Smith, Adam, influence of, i. 232— views of, 
on the currency question, ii 134 — on a 
paper currency, 13t} — on llie effect of varia- 
tions in the currency, 137 -oii the benefits 
of an inconvertible paper currency, 140 
note— on the navigation laws, iii. 228- -ex- 
ceptions to free -trade principle by, vi. 
291. 

Smith, baron, the case of, and proceedings 
of parliament on it, v. .57 

Smith, Dr, conversation of Cobbett on the 
potato with, vi. 357 note 

Smith, Sir Harry, at Moodken, vii. 84 — at 
Ferozeshah, 86— capture of Dhurum Kote 
by, 90— subsequent movements, tb.— battle 
of Aliwal, 91— called up to Sobraon, 92— 
atSobraon, ib., 03— operations of, against 
the CaffVes, viii. 311, 312-at Wellington’s 
ftmeral, 330 and note. 

Smith, Mr J., on the reform hill, iv. 27 note. 

Smith, Sir Lionel, Tocominends the abolition 


of the appirenticeBbip syitem, vL 111— on 
the results of it. ib. • 

Smith, Sydney, as an essayist, d. 288— on 
Lord John Kussell, Iv. 9— on the dslusions 
prevalent regarding the reform bill, 85 — 
character of Lord Melbourne by. vi. 1. 

Smith the missionary, trial and death of, v. 
44. • 

Smith, lieutenant, death of, at Hyderabad, 

vii. 62. 

Smith, m^or, in Gwalior, vii. 69. 

Smith, general, operations of, against the 
Peishwah, vi. 179— captures Sattara, 180 — 
further successes, ib. 

Smith, colonel, repulse of, at Kyploo, vl 186. 

Smith, Mr, of Norwich, on the pound, i. 193 
-arguments of, for repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, iii. 332 — on the effect of 
Catholic emancipation in increasing the 
desire for reform, 368. 

Smith, Mrs Charlotte, the novels of, i. 240. 

Smiihers, murder of, by Thistlewood, ii. 159. 

Smollett, the novels of, i. 249. 

Smyrna, population of, ii. 831 note— massa- 
cres of the Grecka in, 307 — renewed mas- 
sacres in, 376 — nckiiowledgnient ot Mehe- 
met Ali by. v. 254— establishment of aca- 
demy at, 267. 

Smyth e, Miss, afterwairis Mrs Fitzherbert, 
vi. 42. 

Siieyd, (‘aptuin, at the battle of Donabm, vl. 
188. 

Soap, reduction of duty on, 1833, v. 31 and 
note— proposed reduction of duties on, vi. 
363. 

Sobanski, insurrection in Podolia under, iv. 

202 . 

Sobieski, the deliverance of Vienna by, ii. 
332. 

Sobraon, position of the Sikhs at, vii. 91— 
buttle, 92 rt seq. 

Sobner, M , leader of the extreme party, 

viii. 29, 53. 

Sochozannet, general, operations under, near 
Varna, id 27. 

Socialism, s])read of, among the working 
clnsses in France, iv. 3S3, vii 121, 123, ]2(> 
— blindness of the govcniinent, Ac., to its 
dangers, 124 — s])read ol, in Gallicia, 198 — 
declaration of Larmatine in favour of, 375. 

Socialists, tlie eflVtrts of the liberals to keep 
back, vii. 374— tme principles of, viii. 8— 
answer to their doctrines, 9— great demnn- 
Biration of, 28 — discontent; of, with the 
executive commission, 36 — division be- 
tween, and the Assembly, ib. — insurrec- 
tion of, 37 rt iiisnrrcctioii resolved on 
by, 41— measures agaipst tliciii, 42— the 
insurrection, 43 et -views of, ns enun- 
ciated by Proudhon, 64— alairtive iiisurrec- 
tion of, June 1S49, 339— flight of their 
leaders, triunijih of, in elections for 
Paris, March 1850, 342 — revolt of, after 
the coup d’etat, 356. 

Societe Dissideiite, the, vii. 380. 

Society des Droits de THoinme, revolt of 
June 1848 organised under, viii. 43. 

Societe des Families, the, in Paris, its orga- 
nisation, Ac., v. 361 — it is changed into La 
Boi'iete des Saisons, ib. 

Soci6te Gauloise, the, c.t Lamorque’s Itmoral, 
iv. 330. 
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Silk, continued. 

—prices of, 1845 to 1851, vii. 286 note- 
decline in impoits of, France, 1848. viii. 
68 . 

Silks, wrought, exports of, 1823-49, lit 243 
note. 

Bilk mamifacture, origin of the, in England, 
Hi. 242— proposed reduction of duties on, 
Vi. S62, 363. 

Silk thread, imports of, 1827-0, iii. 373 note. 

Silk trade, 8tai$ of the, 1823, iii 242— appli- 
cation of frae trade to, 243— depressed con- 
dition of the, 1829, 373. 

Silk- weavers, discussion regarding the, iii. 
322— motion on the distress of the, 1829, 
369 — depressed state of the, in Franco, 
1631, iv. 303. 

Silver, at present the true standard of value, 
ii. 137 — j)roiiosGd intniduelion of, as a 
standard of currency, iii. 202— danger of a 
cuiTenoy dependent on retention of, v. 400 
—drain of, from England to India, vi. 171. 

Silver coinage, new, in Great Britain, i. 71. 

Sliver staiuiard, a, jiropoaed by Mr Baring, 
Ac., iii. 3S1— arguments against it, 382 
note. 

Silviera, violent measures of, in Portugal, 
1820. i 361— expelled from Lisbon, 362— a 
Miguclite partisan, v. 114. 

Simlischen, general, defeat of, at the Somina 
Campngiia, viii. 102— surrender of Dcm- 
binski’s forces to, 280. 

Simeon, M., ( ailed to the council of state, i. 
.909— becomes minister of the interior, ii. 
95— arguments of, for re-establishing the 
censorahip, 101— efforts of, on behalf of 
the new electoral law, 104— arguments of, 
for the new electoral law, 100— new law le- 
garding the censpfship of the press projKjs- 
od by, 122— the roynMsta on, 124 — appoint- 
ed inunibcr of the Privy Council, 125. 

Simla bank, the, vi. 171 note. 

Shnmons, M., violent declaration of, v. 356. 

Simmons, im^jor, force under, \ii. 33. 

Sinionic.h, marshal, captures Leopoldstodt, 
viii, 243. 

Siinonich, count, intrigues of, in Affghanis- 
tan, vi. 210— treaty arranged by, 220— his 
pi-oceedings disavowed, 224. 

Sinclair, Sir .loliii, tlie works of, i. 256. 

Sinclair, Miss, the novels of, i. 253. 

Singapore, acquisition of, by the British, vi. 
199. 

Sinking fund, the, at the close of the war, i. 
44— amount oi^ in 1816, 51—1817, 167— 
auiouut of, ISIS, 174— aiiKiiiiit of debt paid 
ofl’by it, 180— Mr Vansittiirl's plan regard- 
ing, 200 — tlie French, its amount in 1S20, 
ii. 110 note — reduction of, by tlie budget 
nf 1822, 205— Castlereogli's efforts to main- 
tain, 209 — its practical abandonment., 210 
— ^tho French, iii. 124— amingeiiuints re- 
garding, 1823, 224— provision for, 1825, 257 
— amount paid to, 1826-8, 321 — sur])lus ap- 
plic^able to, 1829, 369— Mr Baring’s speech 
on its abandonment, 383 — reflections on 
its ab.andoninent. 384— causes which led 
to it, 385 et debt paid off by, v. 78— 
entire extinction of, vi. 28— eptire ignonng 
of, 1846, 346. 

Sipiogine, general, operations of, in Peraia, 
Iii. 11. 


Sirdar Khan, installation of, at Mooltan, 
and efforts to save Vans' Agnew, 4eo., viL 
98. 

Sisinoudi, the works of, iii. 190 et eeq. 

Sisters of charity, the, during the yellow 
fc^^er at Barcelona, ii. 237— in France, Hi. 
84. 

Si van, population of, ii. 331 note. 

Six Acts, the, introduced into iiarliament, ii. 
153. 

Sizepolis, cajituro nf, by the Tlnssians, iii. 51 
—repulse of tlic Turks at, 52. 

Bkalski, murder of Gielgud by, iv. 207. 

Skariatine, general, defeated at Hciman- 
stadt, viii. 250— death of, 273. 

Skarzinski, general, forces under, Iv. 197— 
operation's of, 198. 

Skerret, general, monument to, i. 69. 

Skibberecn, the famine in, vii 244. 

Skouleni, crossing of the Pruth by the Rus- 
sians at, iii. 15. 

Skrzynecki, general, iv. 180 — at Grochow, 
192— at Praga, 193— api>ointod commander- 
in-chief, 196 — his biography and character, 
ib. — attempts at negotiation, amg preimra- 
tious, i5.— his plan of operations, 197— his 
forces, it). — successes of, 198 — further 
o]>crnLioiis of, 199— pl.an adojited by, ib . — 
victory of, at Iganie, 200— arrested by cho- 
lera, ib. — check sustained by. 201 — ^forces 
under, nud operations in Lithuania, and 
against Diobitch, 202— iriarchcB against the 
Russian right, 203— and Diebiteh against 
his rear, 204— battle of Ostroleiika, 204 — 
his repulse, 205— excitement in Warsaw 
against, 206— lorccs under, and prepara- 
tions, 208— inactivity of, 209— his fall, ib. 
— ^his magnanimity, ih. 

Slanes Castle, visit of George IV. to, ii. 190. 

Slaups Valley, burial of Napoleon in, li. 131. 

SI Hes, the liberation of, from Algiers, &c , 
L 81 — increase in imixirtation. of, since 
emancipation, vii. 22.')— increased importa- 
tion of, e.auHcd by the sugar-duties bill of 
1840, 228 — treaty bidwecn England and 
France regarding right of search for, 196. 
—i!>ee Negro. 

Slave - grown sugar, declaration: of Pool 
against, 1841, vi. 142— Palmerston on the 
admission of, 144— )>roi) 0 !>ed redaction of 
duties on, 328— alleged nec.cssity for ad- 

, mission of, vii 221— proposed reduction of 
daties on, 222 ei gery.— incr()as(Ml produc- 
tion and import of, since 1847, 227 and 
note. 

Sl•i,^e ships, the modern, vi. 110— the Spanish 
and INirtugnesc, vii. 225— a Brazilian, pic- 
ture of, 220 note. 

Slave states, increased production in, since 
emancipation, v. 53. 

Slave trade, the, treaty with Spain, Ac., for 
the abolition of, i. 182— and for its limlta- 
liou, 340- resolution of the Congress of 
Verona I'cgaiding, 260 — convention be- 
tween Franee and England regarding, iii. 
97— ini])ortance it had assumed, v. 39— iii- 
fluenee of abolition of, in fixing the negroes 
nil particular estates, 41— impetus given 
by emancipation to, 63--Loril Brougham 
on the increasing horrors of, vi. 110 et Mq. 
— Palmerston on the suppression of, 144— 
the right of search in connection with, 317 
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Slave trade, the, amtinued. 

—alleged effect of adinisBion of Blave-grovrn 
sugars in restoring, vii. 225— its increased 
extent and horrors, i5.— effect of the ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugars on, 228— 
efforts of England for the suppression of, 
137— treaty with Frapee for its suppres- 
Bion, ib.— and with the allied powers, 138 
—is not ratified, 139. 

Slavery, necessity for, in IluBBia, ii. 16 — ^in 
early times, v. 42— resolutions of parlia- 
ment in 1823 regai-ding, and their rejection 
hy the planters, 48 — Orders in Council 
regarding, 1831, 87 — the Orders in Gouneii 
of 1831 regarding, 44 — resistance in the 
colonies to these, 45— the alleged encour- 
agement of, by adniMsion of slave-grown 
sugar, vii. 222— explanations of conduct of 
England with reganl to, 229 — abolition of, 
in Scinde, 65 — abolition of, throughout 
France, viii. 60. 

Sleigh, general, capture of Dooijun Saul by, 
vL 198. 

Sliding scale, proposed, 1827, iii. .319— adop- 
tion of the ])riiiciple of the, 330 — argu- 
ments of Peel for u, vi. 201 that proposed 
by him, ih et seq. — reception of it in the 
country,- 294— the pi*otectionist.s on the ef- 
fects of the, 308 — operations of the, in ad- 
mitting corn duty-free, 380. 

Small notes, former acts jirohibiting, iii. S89 
—more steadfast circulation of, 295— bill 
prohibiting the circulation of Scotch, in 1 
England, .S30— effect of the suppression of, 
in stimulating the desire for reform, 368— 
contraction of currency caused by tiieir 
entire suppression in 1820, and distress 
caused by it, 378— suppression of, fall of 
prices caused by, and influence of this in 
compelling the remission of taxes, 38^ 
effects of the want of, in France, vii. 12* 

Small notes bill, introduction of, li. 206— de- 
bate on the bill for suppressing, iit. 288 et 
seq. — it is carried, 292 — its cflccts, 293 — 
augmentation of currency caused by, 1823, 
218. 

Small properties, alleged effect of, oh agri- 
culture, iii. 89— effects of the, in France, 
172. 

Smart, sergeant, during the outbreak in 
Glasgow in 1848, vii. 295. 

Smith, Adam, infliieiice of, i. 232 — views of, 
on the currency question, ii. 1,34 — on a 
paper currency, 136 — on the effect of varia- 
tions in the currency, 137 — on the benefits 
of an inconvertible paper currency, 140 
note— on the navigation laws, iii. 228— ex- 
ceptions to free -trade principle by, vi. 
291. 

Smith, baron, the case of, and proceedings 
of parliament on it, v. .57. 

Smith, Dr, conversation cf Cobbett on the 
potato with, vi. 357 note. 

Smith, Sir Harry, at Moodkee, vii. 84 — at 
Ferozeshah, 86 — capture of Dhunini Kote 
by, 90— subsequent movements, i6.— battle 
of Aliwol, 91— called up to Sobraon, 92— 
at Sobraon, ib , 93— operations of. against 
the Caffres, viii. 811, 312— at Wellington’s 
ftineral, 330 and note. 

Smith, Mr J., on the reform bill, iv. 27 note. 

Smith, Sir Lionel, recommends the abolition 


of the apprenticeship system, vi. Ill— on 
the results of it, ih. a 

Smith, Sydney, as an essayist, *L 238— on 
Lord John Kussell, iv. 9— on the delusions 
prevalent regarding the retbrm bill, 85— 
character of Lord Melbourne 1^. vi. 1. 

Smith the mlaaionary, trial and death of,y. 
44. • 

Smith, lieutenant, death of, at Hyderabad, 

vii. 62. 

Smith, major. In Gwalior, vii. 60. 

Smith, general, operations of, against the 
Peishwah, vi. 179— (uiptures Sattora, 180 — 
further successes, ib. 

Smith, colonel, repulse of, at Eyploo, vi. 186. 

Smith, Mr, of Norwich, on the pound, i. 193 
— arguments uf, for repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, iii. 332— on the effect of 
Catholic emancipation in increasing the 
desire for refoim, 36S. 

Smith, Mrs Charlotte, the novels of, i. 249. 

Sinithers, murder of, by Thistlewood, il 169. 

Smollett, the novels of, i. 249. 

Smyrna, population of, ii. 331 note— massa- 
cres of the Greeks in, 367— renewed mas- 
sacres in, 370 — ncknowlcdgnient of Mehe- 
met All by. v. 254 — eBtablislimeni of aca- 
demy at, 267. 

Smythe, Miss, afterwards Mrs Fitzherbert, 
VI. 42. 

Sneyd, captain, at the battle of Donabm, vi. 
188. 

Soap, reduction of duty on, 1833, v. 31 and 
note — proiKiscd reduction of duties on, vi. 
363. 

Sobanski, insurrection in Podolia under, iv. 

202 . 

Sobieski, the deliverance of Vienna by, ii. 

• 382. 

Sobraon, position of the Siklis at, vii. 91— 
battle, 92 el seq 

Sobrier, M., leader of tho extreme party. 

viii. 29, 58. 

Socliozaiinet, general, oiicrations under, near 
Vnnia, iii 27. 

Socialism, siircad of, among the working 
classes in France, iv. 383, \ii. 121, 123, 126 
— bliminess of the goveninient, &e., to its 
dangers, 124 — spread of, in Galticia, 198— 
declaration of Lamiatine in favour of, 375. 

Socialists, the eftbrts of the liberals to keep 
back, vii. 374— tnie iiriiiciples of, viii. 8 — 
answer to their doctrines, 9— great dcraon- 
Btraliou of, 28 — discontent; of, with the 
executive commission, 36 — division be- 
tween, and the Assembly, i5.— insurrec- 
tion of, 37 etMq —insurrection resolved on 
by, 41 — uieasures agaipst tbein. 42 — the 
insuiTection, 43 et oeg.-r-viows of, as enun- 
ciated by Proudhon, 54— abortive insurrec- 
tion of, June 1849, 339— flight of their 
leaders, 340— triumph of, in elections for 
Paris, March 1850, 842— revolt of, alter 
tlift coup d’etat, 356. 

Societe Dissidciite, the, vii. 386. 

Suciet6 des Droits de rHonime, revolt of 
June 1848 organised under, viii. 43. 

Societe des Families, the, in Paris, its orga- 
nisation, dre., V. 361— it is changed into La 
Soi'ict6 des Snisons, ib. 

Society Ghnloise, the, ct Lamarque’s ftmeral, 
iv. 330. 
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Soci^t4 0£n^ra1e de Bnixellefi, cash payments 
suspended by#1848, viii. 147. 

BoeieU des Baisons, organisation, ohi^^cts, 
&c., of the, V. 381— insurrection of, 362. 

Society, spread of the exclusive system in, i. 
266— its effect, 267— structure of, in Ger- 
many, its influence on their comedy, iv. 
577. 

Bohahini, death of, at Bphacteria, ii. 412. 

Soldiers, danger of leaving tlicin mingled 
with insurgent mobs, iii. 163 — old and 
young, Wellington on, vii 272 note— dis- 
banded, number and influence of, in Galli- 
cia, 190. 

Bolenre, changes in constitution of, 1830, iv. 
117. 

Bolignac, general, v. 129. 

Boltyk, lioinan. moves the dethronement of 
Nicholas in the Polish Diet, iv. 1S9— on the 
jmispcnty of l*oland, 1831, 190 — plan of 
attack recommended by, 200. 

Soinerset, Lord Fitzroy, sent by Wellington 
to Madrid in 1823, ii. 267. 

Somerset, Lord Granville, commissioner of 
land revenue, 1885, v. 407 note— chancellor 
of duchy of Lancaster, 1841, vi. 280 note. 

Roineraet. colonel, repulse <»f, by the Caffres, 
viii. 312. 

Somerset, major, death of, at Ferozeshah, 
vii. 89. 

Somerset, additional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

Somma Campagna, defeat of Charles Albert 
at the, viii. 10.3. 

Somnauth, removal of the gates of, vii. 43, 
49. 

Honderhausen, accepts the Germanic consti- 
tion of 1848, viii. 181. 

“ Sons of Liberty,” the, in Lower Canada, 
vi. 89. 

Soojah-ool-Moolk, Shah, accession of, and 
treaty with the Kiiglish, vi. 211 - dethrone- 
ment uf, 216— his after adventures, and ef- 
forts to regain his throne, Uk — dcterniina- 
lioii of the Biiti.sii government to restore, 
225— his incapacity, ^c., ih.— treaty for his 
restoration, 226 — preyiarations and forces 
for exjiedition, 227 — march of the expedi- 
tion, 229 et seq . — ^ninssncre of Ghazee pri- 
soners by, 234— entry of, into Cabul, 237— 
unpopularity of, 238 -pageants, &c., at 
Cabul, 239— Buspec.ted of coiii)dicity in the 
iiiRurraution, 246— general desertion of, 247 
— on the conduct of the British officers at 
Cabul, 249 note — attempt of, to save 
Bumes, 250— urges removal into the Bala- 
Hissar, 250, 258— terms of the capitulation 
reganling, 259— murder of, vii, 36— family 
of, take refuge wi^ the British, 47— teriiis 
of treaty with, regarding Scinde, 52. 

Soojali-ooi -Dowlah, murder of Shah Soojah 
by, vii. 36. 

Sophia, the princess, iii. 31 1. 

Sophia, pass through the Balkan by, iii 
58. 

Bordut Singh, vii. 67. 

Soudjouk-Kale, capture of the Vixen at, vi. 
40. 

Souliotes, gee Suliotes. 

Sonld, defeat of the Turks at, ii. 378. 

S''ult, marshal, i. 309— made a chevalier of 
the Cordon Bleu, iii 80— during the Jubi- 


lee, 92— created ft pesr, 90— and the inaor- 
rec.tion of St Men, 161— becomes ministor- 
at-war, iv. 124— measures proposed by, 
against the Lyons insurgents, 308 — ad- 
vances against them, and their submission, 
300— preparations of, against the insurrec- 
tion of 1832, 332— military measures of, 
against the insurgents, 334— forces accu- 
mulated by, if).~ recommends abandon- 
ment of the Tuileries, 835— his plan of 
oi>orations, ib.— their success, 7 b.— storm- 
ing of Cloister of St Mcri, 336— hecomes 
reniicr, 341, 355— circular to the jirefects 
y, 355— measures of, in Algeria, and or- 
ganisation of the Zouaves, 366— applied to 
to form a ministry on the fall of Thiers, v. 
276— resignation 284— causes of it, ih. 

note— rel uses the prehdership in 1834, 287 
— reconiiiieiids the king to send for Thiers 
on Mole's resignation, S-W— second minis- 
try of, 362— measures of, in the East in 
1830,369 — majority in the Deputies against, 
376— his resigiialioii, ib.— again hccomes 

^jiromier, 391 — his ministry, ib. note— iiigcs 

*the fortification of Pans, 39.)— his military 
view of the question, tb.— at the corona- 
tion of Queen Victona, vi. 120— character 
and influence of, vii. 164— at the last coun- 
cil ol Louis Philippe, 394. 

Sourqjgurh, defeat of the Ghoorkas at, vi. 
176. 

Sourds et Miiets, Institution dcs, grant for, 
iv. 360 note. 

Sonter, cayitain, during tlie retreat from Ca- 
bul, vi. 266. 

South America, money raised in, 1803 3*2, i. 
19 note— n'Siilts of republicanism in, 81— 
diminished supply of the precious metals 
from, 48— succours sent from England to 
the insurgonte in, 207— pnnishmeitt of the 
conduct of England toward, 212— losses 
sustained by her intercourse Avilh, ib . — 
decline on her exports to, tb.— cause of the 
loss of the Spanish colonies in, 319— influ- 
ence of the Cortes of 1812 on, 329— note 
from England at Congress of Verona re- 
garding independence of, ii. 260 — British 
cxiiorte t.o, .30.’)— uiijuRtiflablencsK of the 
English intervention in, .315— its iiltimatt* 
effects on Englainl, tb. — effect of the reio- 
lutions in, on tlie currency of Great Britain, 
lii 217— exports to, 1817-25, tb. note— act 
regarding im]>urtntioii of preduce from, 
228— forinal recognition of the republics 
of, by England, 2.52— Canning’s measures 
with regard to, 82.5— drain of gold to, 379— 
increased supply of precious metals from, 
V. 56, 405— increased supplies of gold ftom, * 
1844, Vi. 335. 

South Amcrienii colonies, effects of tlie loss 
of, on tlie finances of Spain, i. 327, 341— 
decree of the home government reg.arding, 
1818, 341— fate of first expedition against 
them, 342— iiroeeedings of the liberal gov- 
ernment with regard to, 3.52. 

South American insurgents, bill to prevent 
snccours to the. i. 207 eteeq . — ^the succours 
still cuntiiiiie. 210, 211. 

.^oiith American mines, losses by the, 1825, 
iii. 262. 

South American mining coinp.iiiies, tlic, 1825, 
iii. 252 and note. 
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South Americnn republics, the, amount of the 
loans to, ii. 256— recognition of, by Great 
Britain, and views of the government on 
it, 302 et effects of this on British in- 
terests, 305— efforts in France for recogni- 
tion of, iii. 87— effect of the independence 
of, on the currency of Great Britain, 218 
— recognised by Spain, v. 212 — acknow- 
ledgment of the ^nch republic by, viii. 
25. 

South American revolutions, the, effects of. 
on the mines, i. 46— effectssof, in diminish- 
ing the supply of the precious metals, li. 
141 — ^influence of, on the conduct of Eng- 
land towards Sfiain, 250. 

South American speculations, drain of specie 
caused by the, 1825, iii. 255. 

South Carolina, statistics of bonks in, vi. 49 
note. 

South-Eastern Railway, parliarnentaiy ex- 
penses of, vi. 338 note — fall in, 1840-52, vii. 
289 note. 

South Sea Islands, spread of Christianity in 
the, vi. 323. 

South Wales, the Rebecca riots in, vL 314 U 

8o1%-Westem Railway, fall In, 1840-52, vii. 
289 note. 

Southampton, non-registration of foreigners 
at, vL 354. 

Southern Australia, principles of colonisa- 
tion adopted in, vi. 123, 124. 

Southey, Robert, the works of, i. 223 e< acg. 

Southwark Bridge, liondon, i. 258. 

Souza, maclamu de, i 93 note. 

Spafeld riots, the, i. 72. 

Spain, effect of representative institutions 
in, i. 31 — position of the forces of, in 
France, 98— treaty with, for abolition of 
slave trade, 182— remonstrances of, against 
the aid given the South American insur- 
gents, 207— alleged treaty with, regarding 
succours to the South American insurgents, 
208, 210 — commerce with her South Ameri- 
can colonies, 213— analogy of the early his- 
tory of, to tiiBt of England, 317— her colo- 
nies not a source of weakness, ih . — ^lieneflts 
she derived from them, 318— commercial 
decline of, from the loss of her colonies, 
319 — her tyrannical rule over tliem, 320*- 
her colonial exports all of foreign manufac- 
tures, ih . — want ot industry in the national 
character, 321— her physical circumstances 
favoured commerce but not manufactures, 
ih . — effects of the long-continued hostility 
with the Moors, 322 — impolitic laws of, 
with regard to money, 323— effects of the 

I Roman Catholic faith on, ib.— difference 

' between the towns and the country as to 
politica.1 opinion, 324 — disposition the 

army, ih . — tendencies and influence of the 
church in, 325— state of the peasantry, ih. 
of the* nobility, 325— effects of tlie loss of 
her South Amerii'un cnionies on her reve- 
nues, 326— the constitution of 1812, 327— 
democratic character of the constitution, 
fb.— its unsnitableness to the people, 328— 
unpopularity of the Corties and constitu- 
tion, fb— character of Ferdinand VII., 331 
-his arrival, and treatment by the Cortes, 
ih. —their unpopularity in, 332— decree of 
Valencia, ih. — rejoicings on it, and re- 


Spain, continued. ' 

turn of the king to Madrid, 333— despotic 
measures of the king, and re-establishment 
of the inquisition, 334— discontent thereby 
excited in various districts, 335— revolt of 
Mina in Navarre, ib.— fresh arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the crown, tb.— revolt of For^ 
lier, 830— its failure, and Itis death, ib.— 
invasion of France by, in 1815, and retreat 
of her troops, 837 — fresh tyrannies of Gie 
king, tb.— new ministry, and change of po- 
licy, ib.— restoration of the Jesuits, and 
other despotic measures, 338— double mar- 
riages between its royal family and that of 
Portugal, ib.— insurrection in Valencia, 339 
— conspiracy in Barcelona, ib.— papal bull 
regartling contributions by the ciiurch, 340 
— treaty regarding Queen of Etruria, tb. — 
treaty with Great Britain for limitation of 
tlie slave trade, ib.— its Intomnl state, the 
army and navy, 341— penury of the finauces, 
tb.— death of the queen, 342— fate of first 
exi>editiou to Lima, tb. — ft’csh revolt in 
Valencia, and its suppression, tb.— causes 
of tiiat in the ls}o of Leon, 343— efforts of 
the liberals to promote it, tb.— the revolt 
of the army at Cadiz, 344 ei se^.— measures 
against it, tb. — sale of Florida to the United 
States, 345— marriage of the king, 340— re- 
volt of Riego and (^liroga at Cadiz, tb. — 
measures of tlie government against them, 
347— insurmrfion at Corunna and in Na- 
varre, 348— revolution at Madrid, and ac- 
ceptance of tlio constitution bv the king, 
349— reflections on tlie revolution of 1820 
in, 350— its rapid progress, tb.— reception 
of it at Barcelona, ib.— massacre at Cadiz, 
351— new ministry, tb.— first meQani*eB of 
J^lie new government, 352— establisliment 
of cltiiiB, drc., ib. — legislative measures, 
Ac., ib. — meeting of the Cortes, and their 
composition, B.'iS— disonlers in tlie provin- 
ces, ib.— opening of the Cortes, 854- report 
on tlie state of thi army, ih . — leaders f#f 
the Cortes, ib.— suppression of Iho Jesu- 
its, and measures regarding entails, 355— 
financial nieasures, ib. — tumult at Madrid, 
and dismissal of Riego, 356— closing of the 
session, and rupture with the king, ib. — 
reception of the decree against the juiests, 
S-W— complete triumpli of tlio revolution- 
ists, 358— society for executing Lync-h law, 
ib.— identity of its i-eceiit liistory, and that 
of Portugal, 859— effeots of the revolution 
in, on the latter, ib.— influence of, on Nap- 
les, 364— character of the revolution of 1820 
in, ii. 212 — attempted restoration of the 
royal authority, 230 — opening of the Cortes, 
and dismissal of the iqinisters, 231— con- 
liuct of the Cortes, and appointment of new 
ministry', ib.— effect produced by the erusii- 
iug of tlib insurrection in Italy, ib.— out- 
bri'ak of revolutionary' fury in tlie east, 232 
— revolutionary laws passed by the Cortes, 
ib-— murder of the. priest Viniicsa, 233— in- 
stitution of the Order of the ITamnier, ib. 
—insurrection in Navarre, and its suppres- 
sion, 234— proceedings of tlie Cortes, ib.— 
state of the finances, and measures regard- 
ing them,ib —fresh tumults in Madrid, 235— 
Murillo rf'signs, ih — the secret societies or 
Communeros of, ib.— plot of Riego, and his 
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arrest, 2S6— tumults at Modrid on it, ih.— 
yellow fever at Barcelona, 237— fresh agi- 
tation, f6.— revolt at Corunna, 238— open- 
ing of extraordinary Cortes, i6.T-their con- 
tradictoiy resolutions, 230 — ^irresolute con- 
duct of the Jking, and royalist insurrection 
in the north, ib. — ^|^)posed laws against 
the press and the crabs, ih, — composition, 
Ac., of the new Cortes, 240— new ministry, 
241— opening of the Cortes, and state of 
the finances, ib. — generai disturbances 
over, 242— proceedings of the Cortes, and 
progress of the civil was, ib. severe 

laws passed by the Cortes, 244— great ex- 
tension of the civil war, 245— deidorable 
state of the finances, iO.— riot in Madrid, 
246— the struggle between the Royal Quard 
and the garrison, tO.— entire overthrow of 
the royal authority, and new niinistr)', 249 
— ^;)roviiicial appointtnenis, Ac., ib. — seve- 
rities of the government, 250— execution of 
Mlio, ib —continued civil war in the north, 
251— vigorous nficaMures of the revolution- 
ary government, iO.— disasters of the royal- 
ists, 252— effect produced by these, 253— 
effects of the triumph of the revolutionists 
in, in Franco and Europe, ib. — views in 
Great Britain regarding French Interven- 
tion, 255— danger of renewal of the family 
compact between them, ib. — amount of tlir5 
British loans to, 256— views of the cabinet, 
Ac., on the rev.obition in, 2')7— instructions 
to the Frcnc.h ])lenipotentiaries at Verona 
on, 261— and to the English, ib.— measures 
adopted by the iria^jority of the congress, 
262— (luestions ]>rojK)Scd by France, and 
answers of the other jiowers, i6.— rupture 
of negotiations with France, and with- 
drawal of the French ambassador, 267 — 
reply of the government to the manifesto 
of France, 268— discussion iii the English 
parliament on, 270 et teq.— England decides 
on non-intervention, 273 — speech of Clia- 
t(tauliriand on, 274 et eeq — an<l of Manuel, 
279— enthusiasm in France for the inter- 
vention in, 282— preparations for it, ib . — 
and of the liberals in France against it, ib. 
— feelings in England regarding it, 283— 
first difllcnlties of the French lb, 286— forces 
of, 287— imperfect organisation. Ac., jof the 
army, and Imliiigs of the jiopulatlon, ib . — , 
commencement of the invasion, 288— raxud 
progress of the French, ib. et seq . — their ad- 
vance to Madlld, 289— proclamation of the 
French, 46.— -fte French advance into An- 
dalusia, 291 proceedings of the Cortes, 
and depasltioii of the king, 45.— violent re- 
action, 292rf t^4e^ce of Andiyar, 293— 
irritation 9f royalists, 294— dissolution 
of the Cortos, ind liberation of the king, 296 
—his first Acts, 297— cruelties of the royal- 
ists, 46.— execution of Hiego, 299— entry of 
the king Into Madrid, 46.— new ministry, 
Ac., 300— distracted state of, afUir tt^ re- 
'storation, 46.— intervention of Russia in, 
ofiereil and declined, 302— former trade of, 
with her colonies, 305— inferences from tlie 
result of tlie revolution of, 31.3— ability and 
moderation of the French invasion, 314 — 
it was justifiable, 315— origin of the differ- 
ences between, and Portugal, 1826, iii. 307 


Sjiain, continiied. 

— guvemment of, refuse to recognise Louis 
Pliilippe, iv. 108— attempt from Paris to 
revolutionise, 1830, ib. —it favoured by Louis 
Philippe, Ac., 46 .— its failure, 109— ^ango 
of the order of succession in, 118— motives 
and objects of it, 46 .— promulgation of the 
decree, 119— influence of the revolutionary 
wars on, v. 82 etseg.— struggle during the 
reign of Ferdinand, vii. 84— effect of tlie 
French intervention in 1828, 85— state of 
the financeseand effect of this, 46 .— state 
after the French withdrew, 46 .— difflcidties 
.of the government, 93— intrigues aud dis- 
sensions, 94 — debt contracted, Ac., 46 . note 
—sides tako^ by Endaud and Fnnoe, 94— 
secret absolutist 95— euppres- 

sion of the revolt, {Mb-criielties of govern- 
ment, ih.—new ministry, 97— insurrection 
in Catalonia, 46 . — false rcpoitsof liberals, 
98— insurrection by them, 99— cruelties of 
the royalists, ib . — indifference to the de- 
mocratic constitution in, ib. — sympatliy 
from abroad with the two i>artics, 100 — 
fharrioge of the king to Queen Christina, 
101— law of, as to female succession, 102— 
intrigues with a view to changing it, 103 el 
— preparations of both pailies, 104— ir- 
resolution of the king, 105— measures of 
the queen's party, 106 et seq.—nevr luinis- 
tiy, 107— its proceedings, 46 .— death of the 
king, and proclamation of Queen Isabella, 
109— position of the European powers, 46 . 
et sc^.— recognition of Don Miguel by, 124 
—the quadruple alliance, 134 — state of par- 
ties in, (it this time, 138 seq . — the nobility, 
140— eflect of the intervention of France 
and England, 141— history of tlie Corlist 
war, 46 . et scq . — its cruelties, 147 — scene of 
the war, 148— atrocities urged by the gov- 
ernment, 15.3 — afresh agreement of France 
and England, 160— (diangc of generals and 
plans, 165 — the Elliot convention, 175 et 
seq. — effect of the Carlist successes, 178 — 
demand for further foreign intervention, 46 . 
184— riots and atrocities of the mob, 187 — 
revolutionary movements, 190 et seq. — 
changes in ministry, 46 . — revolution at 
Madrid, 208 et eeq.—foTCvd loan, Ac., 210 — 
• new Cortes, 211— finances, ih. — reco^ition 
of the South American States, 212 — ^revolt 
of the troops, and overthrow of the minis- 
try, 218— difficulties of government, 222— 
close of the war, 232 — overthrow of Uie 
queen mother, 233— Espartero regent ib. — 
hiB overthrow, 234— reflections on the tfe- 
. volution, 46 . et seq. — its subsequent pro- 
gress, 240 et Fef/.— intervention in, 1886, 
vocated by Tliiers, v. 316— cause of the decaf 
of the coIoniiH of, vi. 107 — ^position of, to- 
ward England, 1841, 281 — treaty of 1817 
with, regarding the slave trade, vii. 137— 
former law of, regarding the succession, 
208— ita abrogation, 209 — rlangcr to Eng- 
land from alliance between France and, 
208 — alienation of the king and queen, 836 
—intervention of, in Home, viii. 128 — ^flnal 
results of French revolution in, 358. 
Spaniards, the, and tlie slave ttade, vl 
110. 

Spanish army, the treachery of the, in 1820, 
i. 350. 
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Spanish bondholders, influence of the, in 
England on the Spanish question, ii. 2b0. 

Spanish church, ))apal bull regarding contri> 
bution by tlie, L 340. 

Spanish marriages, the, negotiations between 
France and England on, vi. 326 — history of 
the question, vii. 208 et coldness in 
consequence between France and England, 
206-^who was to blame in tlieui, 218— tho 
Prince do Joinvillc on, 363. 

Spanish question, Impni lance and dangers of 
the, 1836, V. 310— rubignaiiou of Thiers on 
it, ih. 

Spanish revolution, influence of, in Naples, 
i. 364 — diflercut views taken of the, in Eng- 
land and Franco, ii. 212 — effects of, on 
Greece and Tnr^!^, 360— influence of the, 
on Gernmny, iv. 926— of 1820, disastrous 
effects of, on Germany, 260. • 

Spanish Blave-aliii»s, the, vii. 225. 

Spanish war, ohjects of the Ficiich goveni- 
ineut in the, iii 167. 

Spanish West Indies, increased iuiportulion 
of slaves into the, vii 225. 

Speakership, dixision on the, 1835, v. 410. 

Special constables, euroluicnt ol, in Loudon, 
VII. 297. 

Specie, abundance of, in 1818, i. 175— drain 
of, from Engliiiid, 1825, iii. 256. 262 and 
note — drain of, from Bunk of England to 
America, 1838, i'c., vi. 05— averages of, in 
Bank, 1838 40, 66 note— iuiliire of the bank 
charter act to lu-evont withdraAval of, vii. 

281 — drain of, from France, 1846, 364 — 
scarcity of, in Franco, 1848, Aid. 12. 

Spectator, the, supports the reiurm bill, iv. 
35. 

Speculation, tendency of variuiioiis in the 
currency to foster, ii. 138— the distress of 
1825 attributed to, lii 288— alleged causes 
of it, 292— rage for, in Germany, 1838, iv. 
246— nicrease of, in France, 1836, v, 304 — 
fever of, in France, 1838, 347 — tendency of 
the monetary system to foster, 401 — fer- 
vour of, 1844, &c., and its direction to 
railways, \i. 336— influence of, on mercan- 
tile character, 338— alleged inlluenee of, on 
the monetary crisis of 1847, vii, 264— cilect 
of the hank charter act in fo.stering, 279, 

282— effects of the iiionetiiiy system lu in- 
fluniiiig, 304— how fosterc'd by the hank 
charter act, 310— passion for, in France, 
1841, 118. 

Speculative Society of Edinburgh, the, i. 185. 

Spelt, produce of, in France, iii. 173 note. 

Sponceau rhilanlhropisls of 1817, the, i. 164. 

Spezziu, maritime iinportaiico of, ii 336— re- 
volt of, 365 — threatened by the Turks, 
1626, 423. 

Sphacteria, capture of, by tlic Turks, ii. 
412. 

Spice.s, fall in, 1825-6, iii. 26*> note. 

Spiros, the bishop of, iv. 249. 

Spirits, rise lu llie duty on, i. 62— reduction 
of duties on, 1826, in. 257 note— dis< usshm 
on* this, 257— iucri'uso of crime enused by 
it, 258— a fit subject for taxation, 259 — 
dangers, &c. , of cheap, tb.— quantity con- 
sumed, and criminal commitments, 1821-48, 
ib. note— increase of duties on, 383— eon- 
suinption of, in England, 1722 and 1833, v. 
413— full in price of, 1782-1637, vL 70 note 


—proposed increase in duties oti, in Ire- 
land, 296— decreased coubuniption of, in 
Ireland, 304~thiH only temporary, SOS- 
increased consumpt of, during railway 
mania, 340 note. 

Spitalfieldsr, the silk- mamifiietn res of, iii. 
242— state of the silk-wcavci-s m, 1830, 369 
note — riots in, 369. 

Splouy, baron, a Hungarian emissary in 
Italy, viii. 111. 

Spohr, the works of, iv. 301. 

Spring nice, Mr, aigumcnts of, against re- 
]ieaJ of the Union, v. 60 et mj . — statistics 
regarding Ireland given by, 61 note— bc- 
c< >nies colonial secretary, ‘ 04 — chanctdlor 
of exchequer. 1835, 420 mid note — votes 
against Mr Villiers’s motion on tlie com 
laws, vi. 139 

Stacey, colonel, at the Kojuck Pass, vii. 34 — 
at Sobraon, 92, 93. 

Stack, major, forces under, in Scinde, vii. 
60— at Hyderabad, 62. 

Btadion, count, minihtiM' of interior, viii. 237 
— during the discussion on the constitu- 
tion, 239. 

Stacl, M. de, views of cm the electoral law, 
ii. 87 — course followed by, after the full of 
l>ep:izL‘s, 98. 

Stacl, madauie de, ii. 222— the works of, iii. 
185 et on the works of Lessing, iv. 
267—011 Wielaud. 268— on Goethe, 269— on 
comedy, 278 — on the fine arts, 297— the 
Duke de Broglie married to the daughter 
of, v. 289. 

Stafford, intended rising at, 1817, i. 166. 

Staffordshire, aUditional members lor, iv. 21 
note— election of 1835 In, vi. 2— nets in, 
1842, 284. 

Stage, the, present state of, in France, iii. 
212— influence of, on the iiindern Fremh 
School of painting, 215— Goethe’s picture 
of the iutlueiiee ol, iv. 271. 

Stamp duties, the, in Bussia, ii. 25— i»ro- 
posed e(|ua1isnti()n of, in Ireland, vi. 296. 

Stam]» duty on iiainplilels, law imposing, in 
France, iv. 309. 

Staiidanl, dimiai of tlie intended repeal of 
the ctHTi laws by the, vi. 361. ^ 

Standard of value, effect of fluotiiatior.s in 
the, ii. 134— what is it? 137 -IluskiKs’on 
on, 200— Peel’s definition of, vi 328. 

Standing armies, increase fioiii the rexo- 
lution of 184S, i. 12. 

Standing army, wmnt of a, in Poland, iv. 
173. 

Staiidische Verfossung, the, in Germany, viii. 
142. 

Stanhnpe, earl, speech of, on the national 
disticbs, 1830, iv. 376 ef uq. 

Stanhope, Colonel Leicester, arrival of, in 
Greece, ii. 403. 

Stanley. Mr, aftenvards lord, ond Lord I>cr- 
by, Irish sceretary, 1830, iv. 4 note— and 
the prosecution of O'Connell, 1831, 13 — 
views of, on tithes in Ireland, v. 8 — his 
picture of the state of the Irish clergy, xh. 
— arguments of, for Irish coercion bill, 16 
—arguments of, for Irish church bill, 24 — 
repares the negro emaneijiation bill, and 
IS arguments lor it, 46 et seq. — agrees to 
the grant of ;£20,0UU,000, 49— resignation 
of, 64— declines to join Sir B. Feel's minis- 
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Stanley, Mr, continued. 
try, 40T->o)ipoBes Lord Londonderry's ap- 
ointment, 414— arguments of, against the 
rish chui-ch motion, 418 et ser/. — nrgu- 
meiits of, against the municipal refomi 
bill, vi. 7— against Irish corporation bill, 
20— against Irish church bill, 23— votes fur 
Irish municii>al bill, 1839, 39—argunientB 
of, against the Jamaica bill, 116- on Irish 
crime, 133— colonial s^retary under Peel, 
279— opposed in the cabinet to the views 
of Peel, 360— applied to to form a j)rotec- . 
tionist government, but declines, t6.— re- 
aigns, 361 — arguments of, for the corn 
laws, 367— secession of Lord George Ben- 
tinck with, vii. 257— on the liankruptcies 
in loncashiro dming 1847, 280 note.— iSee 
Derby, lord. 

Starodub, statistics of, iv. 190. 

Htate criminals, new law regarding. In Ger- 
many, iv. 240. 

State debts, lepudiation of, in the United 
States, vi. 61. 

States-general, provision for, by the consti- 
tution of the Germanic confederacy, iv. 
217— demands of the estates of Prussia f<ir, 
264 — petition for the, in Pnissia, 262— of 
Prussia, decree kutnmoning the. powers 
conferred on them, Ac., 255— opening of 
them, and king's speeeJi, ift.— new consti- 
tution of the, in Holland, 1848, viii. 148. 
Statesmen, change in the character of, il 
211 . 

Statisqne de la France, the, iii. 172. 

Staufen, defeat of Struve at, viii. 175. 
Staunton, captain, defeat of the Pelshwah 
by, vi. 179. f 

Steam, tlie applications of, to mechtinical 
labour, and tlicir cfTects, t 22— its inappli- 
cability to agriculture, 23 ct stq . — effects 
of, on the struggle between laliour and 
capital, iv. 82— importance of, in naval at- 
taeks on land defences, v. 357. 

Steam communication, advoutigos and dan- 
gers of, i. 29. 

Steam navigation, progress of, in Great Bri- 
tain aft.ur the war, i. 216— influence of, on 
cnilgratiou, viii. 364. 

Steamboat passengers, proposed duty pn, iv. 
15 note. 

Steele, the essays of, i. 235. ' 

Steele, Mr, violent language of, in Ireland, v. 
17. 

Stein, baron, the reforms of, in Prussia, iv. 
236— the memoirs of, 287— changes intro- 
duced into Prussian Poland by, vii. 107— 
views of, on representation, viii. 142. 
Stephen, the archduke, regent of Hungary, 
viii. 203, 204— appointed viceroy, 204 — 
disavows the proceedings of Jellachich, 
212 . 

Stephens, Mr, a chartist leader, charged with 
sedition, vi. 81. 

Stephenson, the engineer, i. 233. 

Steuble, Jacob, an accomplice of Hubert's, 
V. 352. 

Stevenson, Mr, adjustment of the right of 
search question by, vi. 31$. 

Stewart, loni, ambassador at Vienna, re- 
called, iil 226. 

Stewart, Sir Charles, ii. 36— procures recog- 
nition of independence of Brazil, v. Ill- 


proceedings of, in Portugal, on the death 
of the king, 112, 113. 

Stewart, Dugald, the philosoidiical works of, 
i 228. 

Stewart, Mr, of Omoa, dfiring the Glasgow 
outbreak of 1848, vii. 295. 

Stealing, disflanchised, iv. 20 note. 

Stipendiary magistrates, proposed appoint- 
ment, powom, Ac., of, in tlie West Indies, 
V. 47. 

Stock Exchange, speculation in the, 1825, 
iU. 291. 

Stockbvidge, disfranchised, Iv. 20 note. 

Stockdale the booksdler, case of, and the 
privilege of i>arliam^t, vL 130. 

Stockport, iiienibcr given to, iv. 21 note- 
suppression of Chartist meeting at, vi. 82 
—rates of mortality in, 1841, 283 note- 
distress fn, 1841, 234. 

Btoddart, colonel, mission of, on behalf of 
Herat, vi. 224. 

Stofllet, column of, mutilated, iv. 822. 

Stouarambella, massacre of Cretans at, ii. 
401. 

Stoosha, general, minister-at-war, viii. 108. 

Stbpfurd, admiral, forc,oB of, fur the naval 
campaign in Syria; v. 272— bombardment 
of fieyrout, 273- 'further successes of, and 
steers for Acre, 277 — Ixiinbaidmcnt of it, 
i5.— receives Mehomet All’s submission, 
278— his capture of Acre os an instance of 
naval attactk on land defences, 358. 

Stopford, major, wounded at Moharajpore, 
vii. 70. 

Store, occupation of, by the French, v. 870. 

Storey, major, at Hyderabad, vii 62. 

Ston), defeat of the Italians at, viii. 87. 

Stourbridge, riot.s at, 1842, vi. 284. 

Stradella, occupuUon of, by the Austrians, 
Ii. 44. 

Strang, Dr, staiistics of births, Ac., in Glas- 
gow by, iv. 304 note. 

Strangers, numbers of, in Paris, 1819, ii. 78. 

Strangford, lord, soiit as repitisentative to 
tlie Con^'ess of Verona, ii. 258— elfOrts of, 
to prevent a rux>ture between Russia and 
Turkey, 380. 

Strasbourg, Louis Philippe at, iv. 146— the 
cathedral of, 2!)9— outbreaks in, 1831, 813 
—the attempt of Ijoius Napoleon at.v. 819 
et sg(y.— proposed railway from Paris to, 
346— resistance to the new valuation in, 
vii. 146 — Louis Napoleon at, 1860, viii. 
846. 

Strathaven, insurrectionary movement at, 
and its supiiressioii, ii. 161. t- 

Stratts, captain, i 138. 

Strauss’s Life of Christ, character of, iv. 294 
— the alarm regarding it unfounded, ib. 

Straw plait, proposed reduction of duties on, 
vi. 363. 

Strike.s, evils induced by, iii. 246— their ITe- 
queney and extent, 247— causes of their 
frequency, ib . — ^true system to lie adopted 
regarding, 248 et seq . — ^frequency of, since 
the reform bill, iv. 72 — ^at, in Lyons, 
1834, 374- insurrection on the trial of the 
leaders, ih —great increase of, 1834 to 1887, 
vi. 73— oifect of the cotton-spinners’ trial on, 
76— importance of the subject, and neglect 
of it, ib . — demoralising influence of, ib . — 
causes of the little attention paid to them. 
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Strikes, eontinued. 

ib.— reosoDB why they are so frequent, 78— 
means of guarding iigHinst the evil, 79 — 
cost of various, to,the community, ift. note 
—frequency of, in France, 1840, &c., vii. 
126— increasing frequency of, in Palis, 133 
—prevalence of, 1848, Ac., viii. 2S6. 

Strickland, Miss, the histoiical works of, i. 
245. 

Strr^gonoff, baron, at the Congress of Verona, 
ii. 258— ambassador to Turkey, disowns the I 
Greek insurgents, 363— protest of, agaftist 
the arrest of Dancsi, Ac., 378— ultimatum 
ircsented by liim, Oftd its refusal, 370— 
ireoks off diplomatic tclatlons, i&. 

StroBler, cplonel, death of, ii. 65. 

IStnivo, M., a member of the Diet, viii. 155— 
i-evolt under, 161— revolt under, in Baden, 
175— his capture and sentence, ib. 

8tuart, Lord Dudley, speech of, on the 
power of Bussia in the East, vi. 29. 

Stuart, a private, a% the Uickaboshee fort, 
vi. 254 note. 

Stuart do Rothesay, lord, publication of al- 
leged letters from Jjouis Pliilippe to, viL 
140. 

Stubbs, general, v. 113. 

Students, the, rising of, in Paris in f820, ii. 
108, 109— head tlie revolution in Vienna, 
viii. 202~their increased demands, 209. | 

Stunner, count, viii. 3J8. 

Stuttgart, society for liberty of the press at, 
iv. 363 — excitement in, on the French revo- 
lution of 1848, viii. 149 -removal of National 
Assembly to, 182 -its violent proceedings 
at, and dissolution, ib. 

Subjugation, universal feeling of resistance 
to, vi. 152. 

Succession, change in order of, in Spain, iv. 
118 — war of the, its origin, &c., vii. 208, 

Siic.cossion, law of, in Turkey, ii. 325— pro- 
I'oscd changes in the law of, in France, iii. 
88 se.q. — tuxc.s on, in France, 174 note — 
additional <luty on, in France, viii. 286. 

Succession tax, the, iv. 60. 

Suchtelen, count, oyicralions of, in Persia, iii. 
13— operations of, against Varna, 22. 

Suda, blockaded by the Gi'ceks, ii 413. 

Sudbury, nai-tmlly disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

SiKldur-Aaawlut, court of, at Calcutta, vi. 
169. 

Sue, Eugene, the novels of, iii. 210— a writer 
for the dally press, 211. 

Sue d’Urgul, capture of, by the royalists, ii. 
245. 

Sue/, opening of route to India hy, vi. 205. 

SiiHcring, .influence of, as a corrective of 
nations, i. 30 ' - cffi-cts of, on iiiodcm 
French literature, lii 170— influence of, in 
inducing desire for yiolitical change, 293 — 
rise of chartism from, vi.» 82— prevalence 
of, in England, 1848, viii. 286. 

Suffolk, additional meinbcrs for, iv, 21 note. 

Suffrage, the, terms of, as agreed ou for the 
reform bill, iv. 1.5 — extension of, would 
only increase cormyition, 74— as regulated 
by constitution of 1830 in France, 99— 
lowering of, under Louis Philippe, 144 — 
commeue.cmcnfc of agitation for lowering, 
in B^noe, v. 37*2 — extension of, deferred 
by the Thiem ininistiy, 377— measures of 
VOL. VIII. 


Hungarian Diet regarding, viii. 218. — 5ee 
also Franchise. 

Sugana, the Val, forcing of,* by the Aus- 
trians, viii. 97. 

Sugar, rise in the duty on, i. 62— fall in, 1818 to 
1822, ii. 145 note— decreased export of, from 
England, 1822, iii. 222— prices of, 1824-5, 
261 note— fall in, 1825-6, 262 note— prices of, 
1827-9, 373 note— prices of, 1824-32, iv. 63 
note— colonial, necessity for reducing duty 
on, V. 42— estimated profit from cultiva- 
tion of, 47— increased production of, and 
decline of population, i6.— oppressive cha- 
racter of the duties on it, 50— produce of, 
Jamaica, before and after emancipation, 
52 note— and the Weat Indies, 1828-41, ib. 
-increased production of, in slave states, 
5.3— decreased produc.tioii of, in Jamaica, • 
1835, vi. 16— fall in price of, 1782-1837, 70 
note— exports of, from West Indies before 
and after emancipation, 113 note— comyia- 
rative con.suniption of, in England and 
abroad, 290— impcirts of, 1839-44, 311 note 
— produce of duties on, 1844, 327— increased 
consumption of, during railway mania, 340 
note— reduction of duty ou, 1845, 343— full 
in price of, 1841 to 1845, 365 note— pro- 
po.sed reduotioii of duties on, 363— Uital 
consumption of, in Great Britain, vii. 221 
—effects of negro emancipation on produc- 
tion of, in West Indies, 223— imyiorts of, 
from West Indies, 1847-9, 227 and note- 
increased production and importation of 
slave-grown, ih — niodiflcation of duties 
ou, during Irish famine, 243^ increa'^cd 
consumption of, 1843-6, 260 Ibto— prices 
of, 1845 to 1851, 286 note— decline in con- 
BiihipUon of, ill France, 1848, viii 68. 

Sugar duties, proposed changes in the, 1841, 
VI. 142— division on these, t5.— motion on 
the, 146 — debate on irductiou of the, 
1844, 328— gcivenimeiit j»lan for tlie, 1846, 
vii 221— passing of the bill, 226— its re- 
sults t») the We.st Indies, 227 — its eflectson 
the slave trade, 228. 

Sngden, Sir E., Irish chancellor, 1835, v. 407 
note— lord chancellor of Ireland, 1841, vi. 
280 note. 

Siileau, lljappointed director of registers, 
Ac., iii. 182. 

Suliotee, the, insurrection of, ii. 352— gene- 
ral insurrection of, 368-Hlefeat of Cliour- 
chid Pacha by, 384 — removal of, to the 
Ionian lsle.s, 388. 

Sultan, despotic powers vested in the, il 324, 
325. 

Sumner, Mr Holme, vote of, on the civil list, 
1830, iii. 404. 

Bnmlcrlaiid, members given to, iv. 21 note — 
Ibst ap])earanco of cholcni at, v. 6. 

Siiiidcrbund, foniiation of tlic, iii Switzor- 
Jand, vii. 354— proceed iug.s of the great 
council against it, ib — foives of tlie, 358 — 
their defeat, 359. 

Supolerda, general, v. 88. 

Supervision, board of, established in Scot- 
land, vi. 351. 

Supplies, the, the alleged stoppage of, 1831, 
iv. 32— stoppage of, moved in 1837, vi. 33. 

Snre.sne, chateau of, sacked by the moh, 
1848, viii 3. 

2 0 
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Surrey, disturbances in, 1830, iii. 399— addi- 
tional members for, iv. 21 note — compara- 
tive mortality in, and Manchester, vii. 
26S. 

Suspension of cash payments, resumption of 
siriall notes during, iiL 289— decree for, in 
FraAde, 1848, viii. 13.— Cash payments. 

Sussex, disturbances iii,;1830, iii. 399— addi- 
tional members for, 21 note. 

SuBsy, Collin de, iii. 152, iv. 88— his reception 
at the Hotel de Ville, 8P. 

Sutlej river, the, vii. 77— passage of, by the 
Sikhs, 83— tern)8 of treaty regarding, 95. 

Suttee, abolition of, in Indio, vi. 203. 

Sutton, Mr Manneie, proposed as leader of 
House of Commons, iv. 51 — elected 
Speaker, 1833, v. 14 — majority against, as 
Sjteaker, 410. 

Sutton, C. M.,home under-secretary, 1841. 
vi. 280 note. 

Suyshan, defeat of the Chinese at, vii. 19. 

Suzzo, Prince Alexander, death of, ii. 362. 

Swan River Settlement, the, vi. 124. 

Sweaborg, bombardment of, as an instance 
of naval attack on land batteries, v. 358. 

Sweden, the queen of, ii. 60 — reciprocity 
treaty witli, iiL 231 note — shi])ping cm- 
]>loyed in trade with, 233— exports to, 1840- 
9, 236 note— restrictive system of, vi. 144 — 
acquisitions of Russia from, 213 — treaty 
■with, regarding the slave trade, yii. 138 — 
intervention of, on the Schleswig question, 
viii. 100. 

Swiuton, the portraits of, i. 260. 

Swiss, massacre of, during the Tlirco Hays, 
iii 149. f' 

Swiss Diet, predominance of the Radicals in, 
and their meusurea against the Sunder- 
Inind, vii. .354— etforts ut accommodation, 
.‘md military ])repnrations, ib. 

Swiss Guard, defeat of the, during the Three 
Days. iii. 144. 

Swiss Guards, the papal, defection of, viii. 

110 . 

Switzerland, contributions from France to, i. 
109 note — numhar of children receiving 
education in, iL.lO.'i — political contests in, 
1830, iv. 117— jealousy excited in Austria 
by the changes in, 120— eft’ortsof the French 
propagandists and Polish refugees in, 363 
— state of the secret societies in, v. 814 — 
demands of Franco regiinling the reihgees, 
id . — residence of the Duchess of St Leu and 
Louis Napoleon in, 819— intrigues of Louis 


Napoleon in, and his extradition, 853-^ 
state of, since 1815, and progress of demo- 
cracy, vii. 851— growth of radicalism in the 
cities, 352— origin of the religious disputes, 
ib . — ^invasion of the Free Bands under Och- 
senbein, 353— which leads to the Bunder- 
bund, 354— proceedings of tbe great coun- 
cil against it, ib. — preparations for civil 
war, 355— policy of Franco and Austria to- 
ward, ?5.— policy of Lord Palmerston in 
supporting the .Radicals, ib. — foipes on 
both sides, 858 — success of the'^Radfcals, 
45.— the mediation of the five powers de- 
clined, 359— acknowledgment of the French 
republic by, viii. 3i. 

Sydenham, loid, succeeas Lord Durham as 
governor of Canada, vi. 100— changes intro- 
duced into Canada ^y^. 104. 

Syghan, fort of, evacuated by the British, vi. 
243. 

Sykes, colonel, on the drain of the precious 
metals to India, vi. Ml note— on the go- 
vernment of Glide, vir 111. 

Sylhet, threatened by tlie Biiniiesc, vi. 184— 
abandonment of, by the British, 187. 

Syrn, destruction of a Turkish vessel at, ii. 
41.3. 

Syracuse, surrender of, to the Neapolitans, 
viii. 126. 

Syria, views of Melieniot Ali on, v. 244— phy- 
sical desiiriplion of it, ib . — its military cha- 
racter, ib.— cession of, to him, 255 — his 
preparations in, 1838, 204 — ultimate de- 
mands of the parties regarding, 269— con- 
ditions of treaty of tive powers regarding, 
ib — forces, Aws., for the naval canipai^in, 
272— military description of, 273— submis- 
sion of, to tlie sultan, 278— terms of treaty 
with Mehemet Ali regarding, 279. 

Syrians, race of tlie, ii. 319. 

Systemenoi, the, in the Hetairia, ii. 357. 

Szachoffkkoi, general, operations under, in 
Poland, iv. 192 — at battle of Fraga, 193. 

Szawle, defeat of Gielgud at, iv. 207. 

Szec.kJers, the, revolt of, viii. 250. 

Szegedin, battle of, viii. 274. 

Szela. Jacques, vii. 201. 

Szembek, gcneiol, iv. ISO— at Grochow, 192, 
193. 

Szemcre, collcagiie of KoRsiith, viii. 223. 

Szolios, capitulation 6f tlie Himgarions at, 
viii. 279. 

Szolnok, defeat of the Austrians at, viii. 
249. 


T 


Taad, success of Bern at, viii. 273. 

Tabriz, capture of, by the Russians, ii. 350. 

Tabuenca, defeat and death of, ii. 251. 

Tafna, defeat of Abd-el-Kader on the, v. 334 
— ^relief of the blockaded Frencli in, ib . — 
retreat of Atsl-el-Kader to the, vii. 180, 

Taganrog, last journey of the Emperor Alex- 
ander to. ii. 53 — ^his last illness, and death 
there, ib. et neq. 

Tahiti, incTe.a8ed dissension between England 
and France on the ground of, vi. 283 — 
origin of the dispute with France regard- 
ing, 323— interferouce of the French mis- 


sionaries, 324— the French take possession 
of it, ib . — affair of Mr Pi itohard, 325 — ud- 
jnstment of the matter, ib —excitement m 
France regarding, vii. 191— its settlement, 
192— violnmte of the journals and in tlie 
Chandler on it, ib. 

Tait, captain, at Mcanee, vii. 58— at Hydera- 
bad, 62 

Takicheir, M. de, at the Congress of Verona, 
ii. 258. 

Talavera. defeat of the Spaniards at, ii, 290. 

Talliot, lord, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, ii. 
192— retires, ib. 
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Talent, vaClue of the close boroughs as admit- 
ting, iv. 96, 64 — comparatix e exclusion of, 
under the reform biU, 73— driven to tlie 
press, 74. 

Talfourd, Mr, efforts of, on behalf of copy- 
right, vL 303. 

Taliscliof, general, ii. 67. 

Talish, doBsion of Khanat of, to Russia, ii. 
3.*i0. ' 

Taliado, a Garlist leader, defeat of, v. 224. 

Talleyrand,' M., appoiniM to the ministry, i. 
86— becomes premier, 87— opposes reac- 
tionary measures, 89— proposes the expatri- 
ation of the Count ^Artois, 91 — advocates 
restoring the hresd^ of the press, 92— 
made member of Chamber of Peers, 94 — 
supports the hereditary peerage, i6. — 
Fouchd dismissed by, 104 — fall of, and of 
Lis ministry, i6.T^efft)rt8 of, for the escape 
of the proscribed Napoleonists, 123-;-aud 
for the escape of Ney, 126— warning of 
Didier against, 1^— efforts of, on behalf of 
Poland in 1816, ii. 2— on the capture of the 
Tuileries, iii. 161 — views of, as to the suc- 
cession to Charles X., iv. 85 — recommends 
the Duke of Orleans to accept the lieuten- 
ancy-genenil, 91 — iKiciflc policy of, 1830, 
132— views of, i-egarding Holland and Bel- 
gium, 149— supports the election of Prince 
Leopold, 150 — on tiie intervention of 
France and England in Belgium, 152 — 
convention regaiding Aiitwei 7 ) signed by, 
343— signs the Quadruple Alliance, v. 134 
—resigns the embassy to Loudon, 287 — 
last illness and death of, 350 — ^his charac- 
ter, 351. 

Talleyrand, Auguste de, resipation of, iv. 99. 

Tallow, prices, of, 1824-5, iii. 251 note— pro- 
)ioscd reduction of duties on, vi. 302. 

Tallow candles, proposed reduction of duties 
on, iv. 15 note. 

T,i1ma, the actor, iii. 212. 

Talon, M., ii. 96. 

Talon, general, recaptures the Hotel de Ville, 
iii. 142, 143. 

T.iiiiworth, partially disfl'anchised, iv. 21 
note— Peel's address to electors of, 1835, 
v 407. 

^'ang, viceroy of Wantnng, proceedings of, 
against the English, vii. 10. * 

Tongiers, bombardment of, by the French, 
vii. 184. 

Taormina, defeat of the Sicilians near, viii. 
125. 

Tno-tse, followers of, in Chino, vii. 6. ! 

Tara, language of O’Connell at monster meet- 
ing at, vi. 306. 

Tavilf, the new, as proposed by Sir E. Peel, 
vi. 296— is passed, 299— circuinstunce whh'h 
made, it iicc-cssarj^ -ib.— 1P46, 362— its al- 
leged results, 355. 

Tarleton, captain, captui'O of Prome by, vii. 
109. 

Tarragona, the archbishop of, a member of 
the regency at Urgcl, ii. 251— surrender of 
town ^ the Firnch, 292 

Tartars, the invasions of India by tlie, vi. 
208. 

Tartar soldiery of China, the, vii. 2. 

Tur^ invasion, effects of the, on Russia, ii. 

20 . 

Tortoiy, acquisition of, by Russia, vi. 213. 


Tartos, colonel, at the battle of Isly, vii. 
186. 

Taschereau, M,, sub-prefect of department of 
the Seine, iv. 128. 

Tasso, . Kura, at llie battle of Modon, ii. 
411. 

Tatar-Bazadjlk, pass through the Balkan by, 

iii. 68. 

Tattah, town of, vii 61— occupation of, by 
the British, 62. 

Tauris, capture of, by the Russians, iii. 12 

Taurus range, the, v. 273— aspect of the vil- 
lages, Ac , of, ii. 328. 

Tavii-a, captured by Don Pedro, v. 130. 

Tavistock, the close borough of, iv. 16. 

Tuvoy, cession of, to the British, vi. 192. 

Taxation, reduction of, on the )>cace not the 
cause of the distress, i. 47 —direct and in- 
direct, 63 — rise of, during the war, 61 — 
comparative lightness of, in Ireland, 08— 
demands for reduction of, in England, ii. 
185 — pressure of, as measured by price of 
grain, 200— reductions of, in Creat Britain, 
1823, iii. 222 — 1824, ib. — reductions of, 
1826-28, 821 — motion for revision of sys- 
tem of, 183u. 380 — Mr liming on tbe reduc- 
tions of, 1830, S84— the successive reduc- 
tions of, the cause of the aboiuloninent of 
the sinking fund, 8^6— not the original 
basis of repiesentation, iv. 23— equal dis- 
tributiou of, in England under the old sys- 
tem, 60— nneciual distribution of, since tlic 
relonn bill, 71— impatience of, in Poland, 
and its etfects, 173— concessions regarding, 
in Prussia, 249 — ]»owcr8 of the States gene- 
lal of Prussia icguiding, 25.}g^preK8ure of, 
on West India pioducc, v. 6ff— alleged ex- 
cess of, in Ireland, 69--reforiiiH regarding, 
in Turkey, 267 — relative amount of, m 
(ircat Britain and Ireland, vi, 34— indirect, 
imjiossiliility of augmenting, in India, 163 
— )>ressure of, in Madras presidciii'y, 200— 
exemptions Irom, in Hungary, viii. 143 — 
equality of, cstabhslieil in Prussia, 172 — 
measures of niingarian Diet regarding, 213. 

Taxes, increased weight of, from the cur- 
rency bill of 1819, i. 3— eflects of the con- 
traction of the cuiTeiicy on, 13— amount 
of, repealed after tlie i»eace, 199— new, im- 
})oscd in 1819, 200— produce of, France. 
1830, iiL 124— various, lepealed in Great 
Britain, 1821-3, 221 note— ainoiint of, re- 
mitted in Eiigiaud, 1822 5, 225— reduction 
of, 1826, 256— repeal of, 1826, 300— amount 
repealed, 1822 5, tb. note— repeal of, 1830, 
382— indirect, their repeal the cause of the 
abandoiinieiit of the sinking fund, 385— 
amount repealeii, ib. note— this due to the 
contraction of the currency, SSS—rcrnsal 
of )>ayment of, agreed to at Birminghaiii, 

iv. 41 — various, abolished by tbe urban 
cnnstitueiicios, 71— increase of, under Louis 
Phili}»pe, 381— reduction of, 1833, v. 31 — 
excess of, in Great Britain over Ireland, 61 
note — reduction of, 1844, vi, 327— pressure 
of, on land in Fmncc, vii. 119 — ^indirect, 
repealed in France, 1848, and additions to 
direct, viii. 16. 

Taxis, Prince William, death of, viii. 96. 

Taylor, colonel, at the passage of the Khy- 
ber, vii. 27— death of, at Simrofm, 94. 

Taylor, Jeremy, the prose of, iv. 282. 
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Tivvlor, Sir Herbert, ncgotiationB uf, with the 
Tory peers, iv. 50— present at the meeting 
regarding the ereation of peers, 54 and 
note— his circular to the op})Osition peera, 
54 note. 

Taylor, Mr, table of fall of prices by, vi. 
70 note. 

Tdiechipine, general, a Russian conspirator, 
ii. 02. 

Tchoodaeff, general, captures Debreezin, viii. 
206. 

Tclierbutoff, general, corjJS under, 1828, iii. 
14 note. 

Tohemigov, statistics of, iv. 190. 

Tclicskan, operations of Ibrahim Pacha at, v. 
248. 

T<!he.sm6, the naval battle of, ii 358. 

Tchevtsevndze, i»riiice, iii. 87. 

Tchinn, system of the, in Russia, ii. 12 — 
great power given by it, 13. 

Tchirkvona, cuinhnt at, iii. 50. 

T(diitinsk, the Russian political exiles at, ii. 
71. 

Ten, new taxes on, 1819, i 200— fall in, 1818 
Id 1H22, ii. 145 note— prices of, 1824*32, iv 
03 notik— consiiinption of, in England, 1722 
and 1833, v. 413— fall in pri<*o of, 1782 1.837, 
vi 70 note — produce of duties on, 1844, 327 
—increased consunipt of, during railway 
mania, 340 note — increased con.<iumption 
of, 1843-0, vii. 2(30 note— prices of, 1845 to 
1851, 2S0 note. 

Teesdale, colonel, at Meniico, vii. 57— death 
of, 58. 

Teheran, assas-sination of Uio Russian minis- 
ter at, iii. 88. 

Tekendoif, <1cfeat of Bern at, viii. 273. 

Tel of Algeria, district of tlie, and its inha- 
hitants, V. 329, vii. 167— influence arising 
from its imssession, 108. 

Telfortl, Tinmias, the engineer, i. 233. 

Tellier, colonel, trial and sentmiee of, for the 
conspiraey at B^fort, ii 225. 

Temesvar, blockade of, viii 258— the siege 
and defence of, 274— its relief by Haynau, 
275 et mq.— battle of, ih 

Tcinpe, the deflle of, ii. 355— forced by the 
Turks, 388. 

Tonijicrance leagues, formation, Arc., of, in 
England, iii. 259. 

Toniperniiee moi cinent, the, in Ireland, vi. 
304— its progres.s and de<‘hne, 805 

Temporary relief act f»ir Irclaml, 1847, vH. 
244— expenditure under it, and relief af- 
forded, 240 note. 

Teiiipoure, colonel, defeat of Sidi-Embauck 
hy, vii. 182. 

Temps, the, circulation of, iii. us note— 
ofllce of, closed by govcrnniuut, 138— tone 
of. 1839, V. 804. 

Ten hours amendment, Lord Ashley’s, and 
its fate ill the Commons, vi. 313 

Ton pound*frnnchi8e, tlie, iv. 21— determined 
on for the reform bill, 15— eagerness of the 
towns for, 27— retained in the new reform 
bill, 40. 

Tenants-at-will, extension of the franchise to, 
iv. 88— clause regarding, retained in new 
reform bill, 46. 

Tenant right, demand of, for Ireland, vi. 
876. 

Tenantry, the, estrangement between, and 


their landlords in Ireland, Iii. 271— repre- 
sentation of, under the old constitution of 
England, iv. 59. 

Tenasserini, cession of, to the British, vi. 
192. 

Tenedos, naval defeat of the Turks at, ii. 
392. 

Tennant, J. E., secretary of hoard of control, 
1841, vii. 280 note. 

Tennessee, statistioi of banks in, vi. 49 
note. 

Tennyson, Alfred, the^fipemB of, 1. 227. 

Tcnterden, lord, on tli^ law as to seditioihs 
meetings, iv. 13 iioteWttack on, 44. 

Terceira, the duke do, advance of, to Lisbon, 
v. 131— cupituluLioii of the Miguelites to, 
157. 

Terceira, the expedition to, iii. 872— it is in- 
tcieepted by the British ciaiisers, ib. — dis- 
])ute betwi'cii Prance and Portugal regard- 
ing blockade of, iv. 150— n'cogniiioii of 
Don Pedro in, v. 123— expedition against, 
124. 

Teniaux, retumed for Paris in 1827, iii. 100. 

Temova, passes through the Balkan hy, iii. 
.58. 

Territorial aristocracy, difference between, 
and a eommorcial, i. 161. 

Test and conioratiou acts, the, Canning op- 
posed to repealing, iii. 324— sketch of, 331 
—their repeal, 332 et m/.— reflections on it, 
334. 

Teste, M., becomes minister of commerce, v. 
285— keeper of the seals, &c.,, under Boult, 
1839, 363 note- -minister of luiblic works 
under Boult, 1840, 391 note— the trial and 
conviction of. vii. 368. 

Texas, alleged inroad of the Americans into, 
1819, i. 346— reeiproeity treaty with, iii. .331 
note— tlio appropriation of, by the United 
States, vi. 322. 

Texeiro, intrigues of, against Marotto, v. 
230. 

Tezeen, defeat of the Affglians at, vii. 40. 

Thackeray, the novels of, i. 253. 

Tliackwell, general, oi)eratiDn.s of, against 
the Bikhs, vii. 101— Sir Johcpli, at Sobraon, 
93. 

Tliuin, major, death of, v i. 266. 

Tlmmes tunnels, iomt-stock companies for, 
1825, iii. 253 note 

Thariti, Bishop of Strashui-g, appointed pre- 
ceptor to the Duke de. Bonlcaux, iii 92 

Theatre, decline of the, in France, in. 212. 

Theatres of J^uris, licentiousness of, 1832, iv.' 
354— sums voted to, 1838, v. 342 and note 
—public coiuiianies for, in Fraiuie, 346 note 
—the French, stiite of, 1838, 348. 

Tlu'iss river, the, viii. 241— jiassugc of, by the 
KiisBiRns, 266. 

Theliii, Clmrles, aids Louis Napoleon to es- 
cape, vii. 206. 

Theodore Vladhnarnko, heads the revolt in 
Wallachia, ii. 362 — treachery and death of, 
370. 

Theodorito, archbishop, vice-president of 
the Legislative Council of Greece, it 409. 

Theodorowitch, general, viii. 259, 262. 

Theresienstndt, meeting of Emperor of Aus- 
tria and King of Prussia at, Iv. 241. 

Thenssow, copturo of, by the Turks, iL 
378. 
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TheiTOopyLF, defeat of the Turhs at. ii. .S73— 
— repeated defeats of Chourchid Pacha at, 
300. 

Tlipsiger, Sir P., attorney-general, 1852, viii. 
322 note. 

Thessaly, the pacha of, operations under, in 
Macedonia, ii. 388 — spreml of the insurrec- 
tion to, 368 — successes of the Turks in, 373 
— auccesses of the Greeks in, 308— devasta- 
tions of the wiir in, 409 — included in Kiug- 
doiii of Gm'ce, iii. 65. • 

Thetfonl, partially diafranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Tliibaudcau, Adolph^ ^ Lalitle’s, iv. 90. 

Thibet, kingdom and ruountains of, vii. 3. 

Thiele, M., a leader of the Puritan pai'ty in 
Prussia, iv. 258. 

niieiifeld, M., viii. 237. 

Thierry, Ainadce, tlie works of, iii. 192. 

Tliierry, Auguste, the works of, iii. 192 

Thiers, M., conncelion of, with the. Constitu- 
tioniiel, ii. 82— attacks of, on tljo Polignac 
ministry, iii. 112— career and character <»r, 
116— enV)rts of, against the Polignac minis- 1 
try, 118— signs the protest against the or- 
tlonnances, 138 — course counselled by, 144 
— the historical wot ks of, 94 — a writer for 
the daily press, 211 -sujiports the Oileaii- 
ists, iv. 84 — placaid prejiared by, in tlie 
Orleans inte.iest, 80 — mission of, lo the 
Duke of Oilcans at Neuilly, ih — 1 
mgs of, against tlie Napolconists, 90 ef- 
forts of, to ])Opularise the iffew dynasty, 94 
— retiinied to Deimtics in IS.'U, 117— dc- 
letiee of tlie foreign policy of ministi'rs by, 
1.58 (it mj — arguments of, against the abo- 
lition of iliQ hereditary xieeiage, 104— em- 
ployment of Deiitz by, 327 — bee.omes min- 
ister of the interior, 342, 3.56— circular to 
prefects drawn up by, 3,56— large grant lor 
liublic works moved by, 1833, 359— admis- 
sioiiR of, regarding ins liistoiy of the Revo- 
lution, 308— argunieiits of, for the law 
against assocuations, 371 — animosity in the 
<'abinet to, 372— becomes iniiiister of tlic 
interior, ih — during the insurrection of 
1834, 377— policy of, <in the Eastern iiues- 
tioii, 18.39, V. 208 — views, &c., of, on llie 
Eastern question, and on the treaty of the 
allies reganbiig it, 271 — staieiiieiit by, of 
the French fleet in tlie Mediterranean, 1840, 
ih. — ^violence of, after the bomburdinent of 
Hoy rout. 276— note of November 8th to the 
allied powers, 270 — liis fall, and succeeded 
by Guizot, ib., 285 — resumes offlee, 285 — 
divergence of views between, and Guizot, 
288— intrigues of, against de Hroglio, 305 — 
becomes iireniler, 307 — his character as a 
statesman, 30H etseq . — course followed re- 
garding the reduction of tlie interest ques- 
tion, ib.— declaration of his views, 309— at- 
tack on him in the Chamber, 310 — flnnncial 
statements, 311— negotiations of, regarding 
oeciipatiou of Cracow, ib.— other diploma- 
tic treaties by, .312— pniooedings of, reganl- 
ing the refugees in Switzerland, 315— views 
of^ on the Spanish question, and his resig- 
nation, 316 — views of, on Algeria, 335— 
sent for by the king'on Mold’s resignation, 
and conditions demanded by him, 360 — 
renewed atteiiqit to form a ministiy, ib. — 
eiAluded from the Soult ministry, 362 — 
party headed by, 363— views of, os to the 


Thiers, M., ixmtimied. 

goveninient of the executive, 373— speech 
of, on the Eust.t'.rn question, 1840, th. et aeq. 
— lieuds the coalition against the ministry, 
375— fonnation of second ministry of, .370 — 
statement of his principles, 377— his first 
measures, ib. — his su|i]tort, &c., in the 
l»resR, 378 — views of, and project lor re- 
moving ilie bones of Napoleon to France, 

379 — inaiigurutioii of x»illar to msiiriection, 

380— policy of, in the East, 384— views of, 
on the allied treaty, 386— vigorous meas- 
ures proposed by, 3S7— great wai like x>re- 
parations of, .388 — change of policy, and 
alaindoninent of his warlike views, 389 — 
communications with Guizot, 390 note— his 
resignation, 391— speech of, on the address, 
392— majority against him, and cliarge of 
liis Hxieciilatiiig in the funds, 394— kind of 
fortification for Paris urged by, ib,— expen- 
diture under, 395— errors committed by, on 
the Eastern question, 307 et aeq . — iiKTcase 
of the delicit under, vii. 120— popularity of 
his ministry fhim its nggres.sive tendencies, 
127 — answer of, on parliamentary reform, 
129 ct W 7 .— the railway scheme of. 1.35— ar- 
guments of, lor the regency bill, 156 ct aeq. 
— position taken uji by, 159— hm character 
as a statcsuian, 160— as a xniblie spi'ukcr, 

ih. — his fate as a minister, 161— argument 
of. against the Jesuits, 193— circular to the 
<*lectoi‘a by, 1846, 207— joins the coalition 
against the government, .372 — eflorts of, 
against tlie Boeialists, 374— siieech of, on 
the finances, 1848, 377— sent lor to form a 
ministry, 391 — orders the withdrawal of 
the troo}>s. 393— resigns, 3514— at the last 
goiiiieil of Louis J*Jiilii>iio, I'b.— aiipearanee 
of, 111 the l)eputi»*s alter the flight of Uie 
king, 399 — indecision of, ou the crisis of 
1848, 402— returned to the Niitional A.ssein- 
bly, viii 41— views of, as to the Socialists, 
343 — one of the conmilttee on electoral 
rights, 344— speech of, in the Assembly, 
349— votes against revision of the constitu- 
tion, 351— views of, before the coup d’etat, 
3.5.1- arrested, 3.55. 

Thirlwall, the History of Greece by, i. 247. 

Tliirsk, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note 

Tliir.st, sullerings, «fec., from, during Allghan- 
istan expedition, vi. 231. 

Thistlewood, Artliur, sketch of the career of, 

ii. 157 — heads the Cato Street eonspirators, 
ib.— their designs, 158— their final plans, 

I ib.— conflict in the Cato Street loft, 159 — 
his execution, ICO. 

Tlionias, ca]>iain, nt Ali-Musjid, vii 24. 

Thomas, cohincl, during the insurrection of 
June, viii 47. 

Thomas, Emile, abuses under, \iii. 42. 

Thomas, general, appoiiiteil to command Na< 
tional Guunl, viii. 39. 

Tliomson, ina^ior, at the assault of Gliuznec, 
vi. 234, 235. 

Thomson, Mr Poulett, motion for revision of 
system of taxation by, 1830, iii. 380— trea- 
surer of tlie navy, 1830, iv. 4 note— be- 
comes jircsident of the board of trade, v. 
64— president of board of trade, 1835, 420 
note— succeeds Lord Durham as governor 

I of Canada, vL 100— vote of, on the com 

I laws, 139. 
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Thomson, tlie paintings of, 1. 259. 

Thorbura, the portraits of, i. 260. 

Thornton, Sir K, ambassador to Portugal, v. 

00 . 

Tliornton, general, i. 172. 

Thornton, Mr, on the resumption of cash 
payments in ISIS, i. 177. 

Thorwaldsen, the works of, iv. 207. 

Thouars, insiirrce.tion at, 1822, ii. 225. 

Thought, general ^xiwer of,;ovcr niaiikitul. i. 
28— udvimtflges as regards the communica- 
tion of, fiom steam, &c , 20— increasing lu- 
tluence of, in govemmcnls, ii. 211. 

Three Days, the, mb France, Charles X. &c. 

Tlirce and a-half iter cents, redueiion of the, 
in England, vi. 826. 

Three per cents, crwr of Pitt in boiTOwing 
ill the, vi. 326. 

Thugs, destruction of the, in India, vi. 204. 

Thuigovia, changes in constitution of, 1830, 
iv. 117. 

Thiirles, capture of .Smith O'Brien at, vii. 302. 

Tliurn, count, viii. 90— junction of, with Ra- 
detsky, ib.— repulsed at Vicenza, 91— reiii- 
foreemuiits brought up by, 99— repulse of, 
at Rivoli, 100— (Xiciipies Parma, 107 — sur- 
render of Charles Albert to, 119— occupies 
l^’errara, 124. 

Ticino, passage of the, by tlio Sardinians, 
viii. 114. 

Tieket-of-leave system, introduction of, and 
its results, viii. 307. 

Tidd, one of the Cato Street conspirators, ii. 
lf)8— execution of, 159. 

Tieck, the works of, Iv. 278. 
j Tieglo, the, in Russia, its advantages and 
evils, ii. 15— way in which it is carried into 
etfeet, 16. 

Tierney, Mr, on the budget for 1816, i. 56— 
arguments of, on agricultural distress, 
1816, 59— aTguments of, 1816, for the re- 
BUTUfitlon of cash payments, 64 — on the 
distress, &c , iii 1817, 164— on the resumi»- 
tiori of casli payments, 175— motion by, on 
the bank restriction act, 188 — arguments 
of, against the foreign enlistment bill, 2(^9 
— suggests the apiKiintnient of Lord Al- 1 
thorpo as leader of the finance (;ommittee, 
iii. 327— declaration by, against reform, 
387 n«>te. 

Tiers £tat, progress of the, in Geimany, iv. 
256. 

Tiers Parti, the, in the Chamber of Dciiuties, 
1834, v. 288. 

Tigh Singli, vii 80 

Tighe, an Irish leader, trial of, vii. 302. 

• Tiles, reduction of duty on, v, 81 note. 

Tile-draining, general introduction of, viii. 
294. 

Timber, colonial, jiroposed duty on, iv. 15 
note— proposed reduction of duty on, vL 
296— and again, 362. 

Timber duties, proposed changes in the, 1841, 
vi. 142. 

Times, the, violence of, on the reform ques- 
tion, iv. 28 note— violent language of, dur- 
ing the elections of 1831, 83— violent lan- 
guage of, against the 'Wellington ministTy% 
58 note— attacks on the Mclhoume minis- 
try by, v. 79— on the new poor-law, 1839, 
vi. 72— on the effects of the currency sys- 
tem, SOI— announcement in, of the ap- 


proaching repeal of the com laws, 861— on 
the commercial crisis of 1856, 807 note. 

Timour, route of, to India, vi. 208, 209. 

Timour, ininec, son of Shah Soo.jah, forces 
under, for ex})edition into Afghanistan, 
vi. 227— passage of the Khyber by forces 
under, 2.32— disorders of tnaips of, 240, 246. 

Tindall, Sir N., solicitor - general, iii. 314 
jiote. 

Tiugbae, capture of, by the British, vii. 16. 

Tipiierary, the assizes* for 1822 in, li. 194 — 
threatened insurrection in, 1828, iii. SS6— 
disturbed state of, 1830. 375— outrages in, 
1831, iv. 48— pro(‘,lamation of, in 1832, v. 
10— titlie outrages in, 1836, vi. 24— agrarian 
outrages in, 1846, 374, 375 note— increase 
of crime in, 1847, vii. 274 and note. 

Tithes, abolition of, by the Cortes in 1820, i. 
355— different mode of collecting, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, iii. 275— organised re- 
sistance to, in Ireland, 1632, v. 7— com- 
mittees on them, and their abolition, ih . — 
advantages of this, 8— facts brought out in 
the evidence, ih. et acg.— government plan, 
and O’Connell’s opjiositiou to it, 9— in- 
creased agitation against, 11— small amount 
individually due, ih . — new ministerial pro- 
ject regarding, in Ireland, 26— causes of 
the resistance to, 67-' proposed substitu- 
tion of land tax for, 'ib.— amied resistance 
to, in Irclaii^, 79— commutation of, bill 
for, 1835, 414 — cMiuses of the combination 
in Ireland against, 416— renewed agitation 
against, in In*land, vi. 24— measures of 
Hungarian Diet regarding, viii 213. 

Tithe bill for England, introduction of, 1836, 
vi. 27— Ireland, proj^ess of, v 67 — opposi- 
tion of all parties to it, 68— ultimate fate 
of, 72. 

Tithe composition act, the Irish, its pro- 
vision.s, Are., iii. 275 — its beneficial work- 
ing, 277. 

Tithe conflicts in Ireland, 1831, iv. 48. 

Titles, Imreditary, in Russia, ii. 12. 

Titoff, baron, viii. 318. 

Tittery, surrender of, to Al)d-el-Kader, v. 
339. 

Tlenisen, attempt of Abd-ol*Kader on, and its 
relief by Clausel, v. 333— danger of the 
French in, 334— relieved, ih . — measures of 
Bugeaud for relief of, 338— terms of treaty 
of l^a Tafna regarding, 339— capture of, by 
the French, vii. 180. 

Tobacco, new taxes on, 1819, i. 200— prices 
of. 1824-5, lii. 251 note— fall in, 1825-6, 262 
note— projiosed reduction of duties on, iv. 
14 and note— full in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 
70 note— imports of, 1839-44, 311 note— In- 
creased consumpt of, during railway mania, 
340 note— slave-grown, Lord John Bussell 
on the admission of, vii. 222. 

Tocqueville, count de, created a peer, iii. 99 
— tlie works of, 204— speech of, on the ad- 
dress, 1848, vii. 377. 

Todd, captain, sent to superintend the forti- 
fying of Herat, vl 241— retires from Herat, 
240. 

Toikari, reduction of, by the Turks, ii. 401. 

Tokay, ex^iloit of Cossacks at, viii. 200. 

Toledo, the archbishop of, r. 108. 

Toleration, tlieoretic establishment of, in 
Turkey, ii. 330— efieuts of, in tlie Nether- 
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Toleration, eoniittMcd. 
lands, iv. llO—provision for, in the Ger- 
manic confederacy, 217 — declaration of, 
by Fredevick-Williara, 251— religions in In- 
dia, vi. 204. 

Tolleron, arrest and execution of, 1. 151. 

Tolls, pressure of, in South Wales, and the 
Bebecca riots against them, vi. 314 et geq. 

Tolos^ advance of the French to, ii. 288— 
their reception in, .280— captured by the 
Garlists, v. 180. # 

Tolstoy, couut, at battle of Tsombor, viii. 
260. 

Toinbazi, operations of, in Candia, 1823, ii. 
400. 

Tommasio, a Venetian demagogue, viji. 70— 
liberation of, at Venice, 71— at head of j>ro- 
visional government, ih. 

Tomosch, pass of, forced by the Russians, 
viii. 272. 

Tongres, defeat of the Belgians at, iv. 153. 

Tonnage duty, abolishment of the, ii. 204. 

Tooke, Mr, on the linancial position of Eng- 
land in 1819, ii. 142— on the fall of prices 
and consequent ilistress in 1819, &e,., 145 
note— on the state of trade, &c., in 1823-24, 
lii. 250 — the free-trade jictition draivn up 
by, 238— on the anxiety (‘.aused by the ex- 
port of gold, vi. 07— on the railway crisis, 
vlL 288. 

Toolsa Bye, muider of, vi. 181. 

Tootundurrah, defeat of Dost Maliommcd at, 
vl 243. 

Top-Uagh, storming of the, lii. 46. 

Tojihani, great fire at, ii. 305. 

Topjecs, the Turkish, ii. 337. 

Tureno, the marquis, a leader in the Cortes 
of 1620, i. 355— new society lieaded ii. 
339 — supports tlie law against the jiress, 
240— threatened by the mob, ih . — a mem- 
ber of the Spanish coiniiiittee in France, iv. 
108— minister of war, v 190. 

Tories, the, want of social influence among, 
i. 268— support the bill for disfranchising 
the forty-shilling freeholders, iii. 353— di- 
vision among, from the offeets of the con- 
traction of the currency, 367— their indig- 
nation at Catholic eniancqiation, 368 — 
secession of, from the Wellington ministry, 
377— feelings of, toward George IV., 389 - 
objects of, ill desiring refonn, 401— views 
of, on the Irisli church commission, v. 67 
—creations of peers ^y, vi. 15 note— gains 
of, by the elections of 1841, 147— different 
views of Peel taken by, at different times, 
vii. 272— coercion bills for Ireland brought 
in by, 373.— iVce also Conservatives. 

Toro, defeat of the royalists at, ii. 252. 

Toronto, advance of the iuBUigents on, vi. 92, 
93— their defeat, 93. 

Torot, Colonel Ignutz, execution of, viii. 281. 

Torrijos, general, liberal revolt under, v. 09. 

TorrUla, prince, vii. 349, viii. 77. 

Tortona, occupation of, by the Austrians, ii. 
42. 

Tortosa, ravages of yellow fever in, ii. 237— 
capture of, by the allies, v. 277. 

Torture, abolition of, in Spain, i. 334— aboli- 
tion of, among the Cossacks, iii. 10— use 
of, in China, vii. 6. 

Tory party, the. breaking up of, iii 377— re- 
union of, under Feel, iv. 26— breaking up 


of, by the corn-law question, vii. 219— this 
done by its own leaders, ifr.— entire break- 
ing up of, 275. 

Totness, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Toula, population of, ii, 11 note. 

Toulon, insurrectionaiy attemiit at, 1821, ii. 

228— preparations for.tho expedition to Al- 
giers at, iii. 126,-outbTcnk8 in, 1831, iv. 313 
—refonn banquet at, 1840, vii. 131— Are in 
the arsenal of, t67. 

Toulouse, the archbishop of, iii. 74. 105— roy- 
alist atrocities at, i 100 — pToi>ose,d railway 
from Paris to, v 346— reform lianquet at, 
vii. 131— riots in, 1841, ngain&t the new 
valuatfon, 147— revolutionary banquet at, 
1848, viii. 62. 

Toiiltcho, capture of, by the BussianB, iii. 

20 . 

Tour, prince de la, ii. 41— anti-revolutionary 
efforts of, at Turin, 42, 43. 

Toiij^junolf, Nicholas, condemned to Bibenu, 
ii. 69. 

Tourkmantchai, treaty of, iii. 13. 

Tourlain, M. de, death of, at BCfort, ii. 225 

Tourrot, M., minister of commerce, viii. 51 
note. 

Tours, arrest of the ex-ministers of Charles X. 
at, iv. 107 — reform banquet at, vii. 1.31. 

Tow'er, pnqiaratious against the Chortista at 
the, vii. 297. 

Towns, inability of large, to support their 
inimbera, i. 24— predominance of democra- 
tic passion in, 34— increase of crime in, 201 
—the Spanish, jirevnlcnee of liberalism in, 
324— laigc, want of, in Russia, ii. 8, 11 — 
population of prineipal^in Russia, 11 note 
—the French, state of public feeling in, 

229— policy of government toward, in Tur- 
key, 326— the Ayams in the Turkish, 330— 
population of, in Turkey, 331— increased 
value of liouses in, in France, lii. 124 — the 
French, absence of religious restraints in, 
109— large proportion ol natural children 
in, i6.— crowding of population into, in 
France, 175 — tlie great commercial and 
manufacturing, want of representation of, 
in Great Britain, 365— collision of interests 
l>etwcen, and those of the counties, 866— 
increase of realised wealth in the, 378— the 
great, influenee of the railway system on, 
397— exeitcinentiii, 1830, iv. 12 — excitement 
in, on the reform bill, 27 — increased num- 
ber of members for, under new reform bill, 
46— representatives of, in the States-gene- 
ral of Prussia, 255 note— the. French, state 
of the working classes in, 1831, 302— the 
elections for 1833 in the large, v. 13 — pre- 
dominance given to the, by tlie refonn bill, 
vi. 46 — growth of nristncracy in the, in the 
United States, 51— 4>iitcry in, against the 
com laws, 138— effects ol the railway sys- 
tem on the large, 340— the Scottish, in- 
croase of pauperism in, 350— objects of, in 
Baking r(‘pcal of the coni law's, 381— com- 
parative mortality of, and the country, vii. 
271— increase of population in, in France, 
814— influx into, in France from the coun- 
try, 134— the Swiss, progress of Radicalism 
in, 852— inerea.sed influence given by rail- 
ways to, viii. 295. 

Town districts, comparative mortality of. 
vUL 302. 
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Tracy, M. de, minister of marine, 1848, viii. 
67. 

Tracy, Leon, a member of Louis Napoleon's 
cabinet, viii. 332. 

Trade and manufactures, debate in parlia- 
ment on, 1817, i. 171 — sound condition of, 
in England, to cud of 1S24, iii. 250 -con- 
tempt for, among the Affghans, vi. 209 — 
improvement in, 1843, 310. 

Traders, distress of the, in Great Britain, 
1839, Vi. 65. 

Trades unions, origin, Ac., of, in England, i. 
363— violence employed by, iii. 245— inea- 
Huros of the Gennanic Diet against, iv. 214 
— origin of, vi. 72— violoin’cs of, 73 — eficet 
of the cotton-spinners' trial with regard to, 
70. 

Trading class, the, in Bnssia, ii. 14. 

Trading idasscs, this, prosiierity of, in Paris 
under the Jicstoriitioii, ni. 171— ae.cumula- 
tions of capital liy, iv. 78— iiilliieiu'c of, in 
the boroughs, 70— pivjsperity of, in France, 
81— alarm of, at the Ineonic tax, vi. 297. 

Trafalgar, monument voted for battle uf, i. 
69. 

Tragala, Porro, the, the Spanish revolution- 
ary song, li 215. 

I’raiiiiiig, military, act for prohibiting, ii. 153. 

'I’nijan, the wall of, iii, 17. 

Tiiijanoiiolis, advance of the Russians to, iii 
61. 

Transfers of land, taxes on, in ![^raneo, iii. 171 
nolo. 

Transport, defective means of, in India, vi. 
102 I 

Transportation, practical abandonment of, i. 
205— advantages of, and its abiiiidoiimcnt. 
vi. 122— reliruiuishiuCTit of the system, viii. 
.304 ei wq — elfeets of the abaiidoninent, .306. 

Transylvaui.!, proposed union of, to llnn- 
garj’, viii. 207 — operations of Bern in, 243, 
249— occupied by the insurgents, 250— de- 
feats of Belli, &c., in, 272. 

Trant, Inspector, defeat of Bmltb O’Brien 
and the Irish rebels by, vll. 301. 

Trapani, surrender of, to the Ncajiolitans, 
viii. 126. 

Trappist, the, a royalist leader in Spain, see 
Marannn. 

Tnis-oS'MoiitPS, royalist insurrection in, ii. 
301 — Miguelite insurrection in, v. 120. 

Travel, extension of, to the middle classes 
the railway system, iii. 397. 

Travelling, passion for, in Russia, ii. 22. 

Treason, inexpcilicnce of punishing with 
death, i. 158— delect in the English law re- 
garding, 169— commencement of tlic trials 
for, in France in 1834, v 290— effect of tlie 
mode of trial resolved on, ih — commence- 
ment of the trial, and contest with the Bar, 

291 — contest about the choice of defenders, 

292 — the proceedings, <6.— the accused re- 
fuse to ])]eiid. t5.— progress of the tri^ 293 
—continued disorders, and letter of Audry 
de Puyraveau, i6.— pmceedings in the de- 
puties regarding tlie trials. 294— the trials 
disjoined, and escape of part of the iirison- 
ers, ib.— eoncliiHion of them, 205— retiec- 
tioiiB on them, ib. et uq. 

Treasurership of the navy, motion on the, iii. 
3S1. 

Trebizond, population of, ii. 331 note — 


threatened by the Russians, iii. 47— estab- 
lishment of academy at, v. 267. 

Tregony, disframdii^ed, iv. 21 note. 

Tn'giay, general, death of, lii. 27. 

Treiihatd, M., prefect of iiolice, resignation 
of, iv. 128. 

Tr61at, M., at the Hotel de Villc, iv. 89— 
Bpeecli of, on his trial f<^r treason, v. 296— 
minister ol iiublic works, 1848, viii. .36 
note. 

Trcinonillc, the princ#de la, i 1 18 

Tieiit, iiisuiTcction in, viii. 82 — recaptured, 
8.3. 

Trent Valley Railway, commencement of the, 
by Sir R. l»cel, vi 342. 

Trestailloii, a royalist assassin, i. 101 — ^tried . 
and acquitted, ih. 

Trelcs, di-feat of the Turks at, ii. 300. 

Treves, the holy coat of, and excitement 
caused by it, iv. 2.53 

Trevino, captured by the Carlists, v. 179 

Treviso, the duke of, made a ]'ccr, i. 314 — 
invested by the Austrians, viii. 97— cn]>itu- 
latlon of, ih. - garrisoned by Radetsky, 
98. 

Trevor, cai>tain, murder of, with Macnagh- 
ten, vi. 2fil. 

Trezel, general, defeat of, hy Abd cl-Kailcr, 
v. 3.32. 

Trianon, retreat of Charles X to, iii 1.54. 

Tribune, the, denuiicuitions of Casimir Pericp 
by, iv. 14.5 — siipiucssion of, 334 — violent 
language, etc,., of, 1833, 367 note— suppres- 
sion of, 18.34, 377. 

Tricolor, hoisting of the, in Paris in 1830, iii. 
142— change in, 1848, viii. 2. 

7'ricorphffi, defeat of the Greeks at, ii. 415. 

Tricoupi, M., Greek minis(-er, vii .3.35. 

Trieste, extension of railway lines to, iv. 
2.52. 

Trim, O'Connell at monster repeal meeting 
at, vi. 306. 

Tripoli (Africa), the bey of, negotiations with, 
reganliiig piracy, Ac., i 74 

Tripoli (Asia Minor), population of, ii. 331 
note— defeat of the Turks ut, v. 246— se- 
cured by treaty to MehemeL Ali, 255— ca]»- 
turo of, by the allies, 277. 

Tripulitza, dcscrijitiou of, and its siege by 
tlie Greeks, ii. 374— storming and massacic 
of, 375— imjioi-tRiice of its capture, %h . — 
surrender of, to the legislative, 403 — cap- 
ture of, by lbraliii| Pacha, 414 

Tristaiiy, a Carlist leader, v. 215. 

Trocadero, assault of the, at (.^idiz, ii. 295 

Tronebet, 31., a leader of the Parti-pr§tre, 
iii. 75. 

Ti'onson, colonel, check of, at Joolgah, vi. 
244. 

Troppau, the congress of, ii. 36 — ^its proceed- 
ings, th.— discussion in parliament on it, 
181. 

Trott, M. de, iv. 239 note. 

Troubetzkoi, prince, a leader of the Russian 
conspirators, ii. 59, 61 — named dictator by 
the conspirators, 61, 64— cowardice and 
arrest of, 66— condemned to Siberia, 69. 

Troubetzkoi, the princess, accompanies her 
husband to Siberia, ii. 71— cruelty of Ni- 
cholas to her, 72 

Tronve-Chauvel, M., appointed minister uf 
police, viii. 39. 
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Troy, siege of, European and Asiatic charac- 
ter as exhibited in, iv. 171. 

Troyes, Lotus IMiilipiie at, iv. 146 — resist- 
ance to the valuation in, vii. j|46. 

Truguet, wlniiral, made a peer, i. 314. 

Tmro, lord, decides against right of able- 
bodied poor to relief iii {Scotland, vi. 351. 

Truro, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Tnixillo, enjitnre of. by the French, ii. 291. 

Tse-Kee, deleat of the Chinese at, vii. 17. 

Tsikhedjeri, repulse of the liussians at, iii. 
4S. 

Tskhout, defeat of the I’lirks at, iii. 34. 

Tiidore, Mr, maj* by, of tlie Maine boundary, 
VI. 310. 

Tntfnell, Mr, views of, regarding the poor 
law, vi. 71 note. 

Tiilleries, the, retnni of Louis XVIII lo, i 
88— threatened by tlie in.surgents in 1820, 
ii. 109— capture of, by the insurgents, iii 
148 — iinportanct* of tlie capture of, 1(J1 — 
lust council of Louis I’hilippe at, vii. 394— 
sacking of, 1848, viii. 3. 

Tulloch, brigadier, during advance to Cabul, 

vii. 39 

Tunis, the Hey of, negotiations with, rcganl- 
ing piracy, Ate., i. 74. 

Turban, rciutroduction of the, in Turkey, v. 
267. 

Tureoing, defeat of French revolutionists at, 

viii. 23. 

Turiak, defeat of Beni at, viii. 273. 

Turin, revolution in, i. 370— iwacuation of, 
by the revolutionists, ii. 4:i— reception of 
Lord Miiilo in, vn. 345— cxciteiiicnt in, fi>r 
renewal of the war, viii. 111. 

Turkey, recent acquisitions of Russia from, 
i. 7— teiidciK-y of Russia towanl, ii. 18 - 
Russian interi ention in, 347 — conquests of 
Peter the Great from, 348— treaty of Bu- 
cliarest, 349— treaties between Russia and, 
regarding the piiiicipnlitics, 350 note — ^the 
cession of Parga to, ni 1819, 3.09— it.s sur- 
re,nder to her, ib — effects of tlm Spani.sli 
revolution on, 300— state of, in 1821, 301 — 
ite military weakness at this time, ih — 
commencement of the Greek insurrection, 
362 — first mc,asui-es of the government, 303 
— spread of the insurrection throughout 
Greece, 36.0 — excitement at Coii.stuntitiople, 
306— murdc.rs of Greeks, ih —measures of 
the tiultan, 367— enielties in Asia Minor, 
massacres in Cyprus, 36S — the insur- 
rection general, ib — war between, and 
Persia, 378 — disputiis and negotiations 
with Russia, ih. — ultimatum of the latter, 
and its refusal, 379— her ultimatum, ih. — 
efforts of the English ambassador to avoid 
a rupture, 380 — losses of, by campaign of 
1823, 31'3— earthquakes, Ac., in, 394— re- 
newed negotiations with Russia, ih. — ^revo- 
lution in favour of the Janizaries, 395— 
preparations of, for campaign of 1824, 404 
— terms proposed by the three powora re- 
garding Greece to, 425- reply of her gov- 
ernment, i6. et preparations of, 426 — 
filial note of the allies, and reply, 427— 
duty and advantage of early inleiTcrence 
between her and Greece, 432 — conduct of, 
on the tbattle of Navarino, and rupture 
with the allies, 430 -slnte of the negotia- 
tions with Russia, 1820, iii. 3— measures 


Turkey, conlinmd, 

resolved on against the Janizaries, ih. — 
new statute regarding the Janizarios, 4 — 
their insurrection, 5— their defeat and de- 
struction, ih. et .sw/.— effects of tlieir de- 
struction, 6— civil reforms, 7— negotiations 
witli Russia, and demands of the latter, tb. 
— these acceded to, 8— convention of Ac,ker- 
inan, ih. — its disastrous consequences to 
her, 9— further refoniis of Maiiiiioud in, ib. 
— jire})aratioii8 of Russia for war with, 13 
— rccnminaiion.s hetween, and Russia, ib. 
— commeiiecmcut of hostilities, 15 — [irOjia- 
raiioiis of, ib. — forces raised, ib — critical 
position of, 1828, and iirmiicss of the gov- 
erunient, 23 — losses of, during canijiaign 
of 1828, 30— prejiarations of, for the cain- 
2 >aign of 1829, 3S— jireparations of, tor cam- 
paign of 1829 in Europe. 49— naval forces 
of, lS2t», 52— the treaty of Adriaiiople, 02 ft 
mq — liiial coineiition regarding Greece, 04 
—effects of the severance of Greece on, 05 
I —the alleged regeneration of, 67— policy 
of Russia toward; in treaty of Adiiaijoj)lc, 
th.- difficulty of her conquest, ib. — lici 
strength from situation. 08— destined tn- 
iiinph of Chrislminty in, 09— reciprocity 
treaty with, 231 note — conunereinl treaty 
of Prussia with, 1841, iv. 250— resolution 
of the Congress ot Muntz-Ginetz regarding, 
864 — effects of the possession of Constan- 
tinople on, V. 242— her weakness alter the 
2 M‘ace of Adrianofdc, ib . — Mehemet AH m 
Kffyi»t, 243— oiigin of the war with him, 
244 -commeiujcnieiit of it, 245 et serp— re- 
sults of the camji.ugii, and great ])repara- 
tioiis, 248— danger of, after the battle of 
Jvonieh, 251- appljcs to hlnglnnd, and is 
refused succour, ih —reasons for not ap- 
jdying to France, 252— makes application 
for hel]» to Russia, ib. — whicii is accorded, 
253— tbe govemnient endeavours to coun- 
termand the Russian succours, and breach 
of the negotiations, 77/.— fresh Russian ex- 
pedition, 264— mission of Lord Durham, 
Ac , to Russia regarding, t 6.— tenns ex- 
acted by the latter from her, i6.— ticaty 
betw'ccn Mehemet Ah and, 255 — treaty of 
Uiikiar-Skflcssi witli Russia, i6.— remon- 
strances of the western iiowers against it, 
256— new treaty rcgai-ding Greece, 259— 
commercial treaty between England and, 
263 — increasing coldness between France 
and, ih.— mutual reeriminatlons between, 
and Mehemet Ali, 204 — efforts of France 
and England to avert hostilities, th. - 
commences hostilities, ih.— forces of, 205 
— battle of Nozili, 206— treacherous sur- 
render of her licet, ib — death arid cha- 
racter of Sultan Malmioud, ib. — effect 
of his reforms on her power, ih. — re- 
vival of paeilic views, 207— reforms and 
changes under Alulul Medjid, ih. — rovo- 
Intion in Servia, 208— danger of se<‘ond 
intervention of Russia, and views of the 
European 2 »owers, th. — ultimate demands 
of, regarding Egl'p^/ 209— treaty with the 
four powers for settl^'inent of question, it/, 
—terms flnally granted by, to Mehemet 
AH, 278 — treaty concluded, 279 — treaty 
witli the European powers regarding the 
Dardanelles and Bos^ihoius, ib. — her true 
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Turkey, continved. 

danger from UiibrIb, 2R0— fatal effect of the 
refusal of aid to her by England, 281— con- 
vention with KuRsia for evac.uatioii of Silis- 
tria, 312— debate in Deputies on, 1839, 36« 
€t Mq. — Thiers’s policy toward, 384 — final 
treaty between Meheinot All and, 3U6 — 
danger from Russia to, since treaty of Un- 
kiar-Skelessi, 397 — acquisitions of Russia 
from, vi. 213— prostmtion of, before Rus- 
sia, 215— the secret object of the EiniwTor 
Nicholas’s visit to l^higlnnd, 334— fiiglit of 
the Hungarian refugees into, viil. 280^e- 
mands of Russia for expulsion of Hun- 
garian refugees, 317. 

Turkey fn Europe, ]»o]nil!iti«m of, if. 824— 
classification of the ]io}mb)tion, 325 note 

Turks, the, race of, ii. 319— system of govjpm- 
ment of, {&.— the niilitnr}' strength of the 
emiure derived from tlicm, 320— character 
of, 329 — skill of, in the use of arms, 338— 
Ihoir defen(‘.e of fortresses, 339— causes of 
their obstinate defence of Iheso, 340 — Uus- 
sian mode of lighting them, ib —exaspera- 
tion between, and the Greeks, before the 
revolt, 352— niasHiiercs of, in Moldavia. 303 
— eiithusinsni of, against the Moldavian in- I 
snrgeiits, 364— sui'cesses of, in the Morea, | 
1821, 372— renewed massacres by, in Hmyr- i 
na, 376— naval defents of, 392— results of | 
campaign of 1823, .S93 — plans of, for the 
campaign of 1823, 397— preparations of, for ! 
campaign of 1825, 410— forces of, at Nava- 
rino, 428— tlujir defeat there, ib. et seq.^ 
atrocities of, during the Greek war, 432— 
nxcitonient of, on the passage of the Bal- 
kan, iii. 62— nuniher of, in Algiers, 1.30 note 
— disastrous etiects of the conquest of the 
Byzantine empire by, iv. 172. 

Turkish empire, the, veheme-iiee of the strife 
of races in, ii. 318— variety of races in it, 
319— division ot Christians andMussulmans 
in, ift.— system of government, ift.— the di- 
vision of rnees made it more easy, 320— its 
military strength derived from the Turks, 
ib. — its civil hiisiiiess conducted by the 
Greeks, 321— increase of Cliiistiaiis as eom- 
jiai-cd with Turks, ib. — general decrease of 
population in, 323 — statistics of it, ib. — in 
wliiit does the ojipiTssion consist, 324— the 
lives and property of all belong to the Sul- 
tan, 325 — great extent of land held in mort- 
main, 326— Injury done by iiniHii't-ation, /b 
— venality in holders of oflleo, 327— weak- 
ness of the executive, ib — venality and 
corruption of justice, 328— weakness <»f go- 
veniincnt in, ib — efiects of the want of 
means of communication, ib. — excellent 
qualities in the native character, 329— the 
tlieory of the government mild, i6.— the 
Aynms, 330— the village system, i&.— re- 
venue of, 331 ^popululion of the towns and 


decline of the country, 4b.— multitude of 
servants in, ib.— Its variahlo strength, 832 
— great vicis.situdes in its histoiy,tb. — Inde- 
pendence ^f the larger pachas, and weak- 
ness of central government, 333— import- 
ance of its capital on the foiimics of man- 
kind, 4b.— inantiiue forces of, 336— the Ja- 
nizaries, ib. — ^tho cavaliy, 337 — loss of it.s 
light horse, 338 — sources of its present 
strength, ib.— fortifications, and mode of 
defending them, 339— natural defences of, 
341— the Danube as its frontier stream, ib. 
— the Balkan, id. — the cominand of the sea 
or support of Austria necessary to Russian 
conquest of, 343— defences of the Asiatic, 
jirovinces of, 344— the Caucasus ns a mili- 
tary barrier, ib — descri])tiun of Asia Minor, 
345— the Cauc-ttsian tribes, 846. 

Turkish fleet, treacherous surrciidcr of, to 
Mehemet Ali, v. 260, 279. 

Turkish war, efie.ct of Ihu, in augmenting the 
danger from Russia, vi 214. 

Tiiriiu, capture of, b}' the Russians, iii. 50. 

Tunier, r Radical, execution of, i. 165. 

Tiinier, Bharon, the histoiical works of, i. 240. 

Turner, the ])ainting8 of, i. 259. 

Turnips, increased produce of, in Ireland, 
1849-53, vii. 316 note. 

Turnnikcs, the pressure of, in South Wales, 
ami the Rebecca riots ogninst them, vi. 314 
et neq. — iiroposcd new regulations regard- 
ing, 1846, 363. 

Tunipike trusts, consolidation of, in Wales, 
vi 315— necessity for reform in, 316 note. 

Tuscany, contributions from France to, i. 109 
note— the princess of, at Verona during the 
congress, li. 259 — attempted insurrection 
in, 1830, iv. 182— treaty with, regarding the 
slave trade, vii. 138 - liberal policy in the 
grand-duchy of, 340— annexation of Lucca 
to, 340— the grand-duke of, constitution 
granted by. viii. 70— amnesty proeluiiiied 
in, 80— auxiliaiy troops from, ib.— excite- 
ment in, after the fall of Milan, 107— 
anarchy in, 109 — grand-duko retires to 
Gaeta, 111 — counter i evolution m, 123— 
dispersion of Garibaldi’s tiuojis in, 130 — 
restoration of grand-duke, 132. 

Twelve judges, decision of the, on O’Coiineirs 
case, vi 309. 

Tykokzyii, defeat of the Russians nt, iv. 204. 

Tynemoulli, memher given to, iv. 20 note. 

Tyro, military iiniiortuiice of, in time of Alex- 
ander, V. 245— posit.ioii of, 27,3. 

Tyrol, measures of Radetsky to secure, viii. 
32— rising in favour of Austria, 33— inva- 
sion of, by the Free Corps, 85— their defeat, 
ib — oiip.rations of Weldeu in, 97 — represen- 
tation of the peasantry in, 143— flight of the 

j emperor to, 210. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, on, i. 242. 

I Tzombur, combat at, viii. 269. 


u 


Ubicini, on agriculture and population in 
Turkey, li. 321 note— classiflcntiun of the 
Turkish population by, 324 note. 

Udine, prices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 


141 note— capture of, by the Austrians, 
viii. 90. 

Uhland, the poems of, iv. 280— rejected for 
the General Diet, viii. 155. 
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Ukraine, the journey of Alexander over, ii. 
33— originally a part of Poland, iv. 173— 
Btatieth'S of, 100— insurrection In, and its 
suppression, 202. 

Ulema or Oulema, the, in Turkey, ii. 328. 

Ullkow, defeat of Galliciaii insurgents at, vil 

201 . 

Ulloa, M., Spanisli minister, v. 108. 

Ulm, the cathedral of, iv. 209. 

Ulster, state of the population of, it. 102 — 
Catholics and Protestants in, iii. 277 note 
—tenant right in, vi. 370. 

Umhalla, pi-oparations at, vii. 80.^ 

Uniinski, general, forces under, iv. 197— de- 
feat of, near Tganie, 200— ofierations of, at 
Ostrolenka, 203 — at assault of Warsaw, 
212— at Laraaniue’s funeral, 881. 

Uniritzur, city of^ vii. 77. 

Umur Singh, a Ghooika chief, defeat of, \i. 
176— surrender of, 177. 

Unifomi representation, dangers of, iv. 24— 
arguments against, 30 note— error commit- 
ted in system of, 69— evils, A'c., of, 70. 

Uniform suffrage, dangei’s and evils of, iv. 
144. 

Union, repeal of tfic, the agitation for it in 
Ireland, iii. 274-^onc ohjcct of the (’utholic 
Association, 278— resistance to, in Ireland. 
360 — commeiKicment of agitation lor, 374 
— incrcaseil agitation, iv. 13 — commence- 
ment of the agitation for it, v. 07 — O’Con- 
nell’s argumciits for it, 68 et seq. — and 
those against it, CO — result of debate, 62 — 
increased agitation for It, 63— its chanees 
of success, ih —increased agitation for, vi. 
304 — monster meetings for it, 806 — pro- 
ceedings of government, 307 — effect of the 
arrest, Ac , of O’Connell, 309. 

United Greeks, clergy belonging to the, in 
Ilussia, ii. 12 note. 

United Mexican Mining Company, the, iii. 
253 note. 

United States, the, increase of territory and 
population of, i. 6- distress in, from ctm- 
traction of the cnn'ency, 19— ratio ot in- 
ei'case of population in, 21 — ^jiropoi-tiou of 
educated and nneducaied criminals in, 26 
—effects of representative institutions in, 
32— probable effet ts of the increasing num- 
bers of Irish in, 35 — increase of emigration 

* to, 36 — firmness of, towanl Algiers, 73— 
policy of, toward England, ii. 319- -rate of 
exports per head from England to, ih. note 
— and shipping with, ih. — Florida sold 
by Spain to, 34.5— vast growth of, in recemt 
times, ii. 1— projiortion of agricultural po- 
pulation in, 8— ratio of increase of yioimla- 
tion in, 9— probabilities of disruption in, 
10 — ^treaty between, and Russia, settling 
the boundaries of the latter in America, 50 
—the educational system of, 166— increase 
of the trade to, 168— exports from England 
per head to, 173 note— navigation act pass- 
ed by, iii. 228— reciprocity treaty between 
them and Great Britain, ib. 231 note— ship- 
ping employed in trade with, 234 — increased 
protective system of, 235— statistics of ex- 
ports to, 236 note— laws of, regarding Brit- 
ish colonial shipping, 266— exports to, com- 
pared with Australia. 299— anticipations as 
to export of com from, 320— reaction against 
Popeiy in, 304 — bribery in, iv. 70 — com- 


United States, nmiimud. 

mercial treaty of Prussia with, 184J, 250— 

, early scttluincnt of the negroes in, v. 39 — 
relative incrcane of whites and blacks in, 
41 and note— i ecogniti«)n of Don Miguel by, 
V. 125— settlement of the indemnity ques- 
tion with France, 289 — payment of tlm 
French debt to, 312— exile of Tionls Napo- 
leon to, 322 — danger of England fh)m, vi. 
45-%reAt want of, 46— great advantages of 
paper currency in, 47 — gicat prosperity 
from 1820 to 18;{5, ih — ^]iTudeiice of the 
banks, 48— purchase of lands in the west 
with their notes. 49 — difference between 
the political fueling of landholders there 
and in Europe, 50— aristocracy in the towns, 
51 — and democracy in the country, ih 
cause of Die violence of party contests, ih 
—jealousy of the banks on the part of the 
democratic, party, 52— general Jackson, Ins 
measures against the banks, {6.— groumls 
of complaint agnin.st them, ib . — their ex- 
tension in the Imck settlements and enmity 
provoked by it, 03 — Jackson vetoes the 
renewal of the bank charter, iO. — with- 
drawal of the public deposits from the 
bank, 54— this aj>proved by the Represen- 
tatives, and (‘ondenined by the Senate, ih. 
—general crash in the Union, 05— petition 
from New York in favour of the bank, ib. 
— increased hostility of Jackson to it, 56— 
increased banking mania in Dio west ib . — 
the President’s account of the operations 
or the western banks, 57— treasury order 
regarding cash jiayments fur ]mblif; lands, 
to.— efl’ectB of these measures, ib.— disas 
tors wliich eiiEfued, .08— general ruin, ih. — 
‘Widespread banknii>tcies, and increased 
mensures against the banks, 59— iiiereascd 
straits of government, and ruin of the fin- 
ances, ib. — increased crisis in 18.38 and 
1839, 60— disHstroiiB eflects of these mea- 
sures, 01 — effect of these changes on Eng- 
land, ib. — ^teiTor in, at the export of gold 
from England, 67— the effects of it, 68— ef- 
fects in Canada of the crusade against the 
banka, 89— efl'orls of sympathisers in, to 
aid Die Canadian insurgents, 94— buming 
of the Caroline, i6.— the syrnfiathisers dis- 
Claiinod by the government, 95— conduct 
of the govemiiient of, on the execution of 
the syuipathisers, 103— reflections on Dicir 
coui-se, 104 — growth of, compared wiDi that, 
of Canaila, 105— picture of, by Lord Dur- 
ham, as compared with Canada, 108— total 
sales of waste lands in, 124 — restrictive 
tariff of, 145— exports l>cr head to, 166— 
dependence of England for cotton on, 162 
— effect of crusade against the banks on 
exports to, 287— Peel on the monetary crisis 
in, 289— diminished exports to, ih. — food- 
lowing districts of, ami importance of ex- 
tending cnmniercini relations with them, 
292— differences with, 1843, 316— qtiestioii 
of the right of search, 317— its settlement, 
318— the Maine boundary question, 319 et 
spq.— the proceedings reganliiig it, 320 — 
treaty concluded, i A.— the Oregon question, 
321--treaty concluded, 322— its terms, ib. 
— refleetiOTis on these treaties, 823 — the 
Protectionists on, 868 — value of exports 
I per head to, vii. 224— increased impoila- 
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United States, continued. 
tion of slaves into, ib. —details of navy of, 
237 nAte — Irish emigrants to, 1841-55, 247 
note — imports of cotton from, 1841 to 1847, 
267 note— diminisiied Hii])p1y and riiio in 
price of cotton, 1847, &c., 286— miles of 
railway in, 260 note— offecjta of tlie mone- 
tary crisis in England on, 303— importa- 
tions of food from, 316 — restrictive tarilf 
of, 324— cxjvorts and imports with, iM note 
— commerce of, 1846-55, 326 note— shipping 
of, 327 note— effects of the hank crisis in 
France, 135 — indignation excited hy allied 
treaty regarding the slave trade, 130 — ac- 
knowlcdgiueiit of tlie Frencli ivpiiblie hy, 
viii. 24. 

United States Bank, establishment of the, 
1816, vi. 47— prudence, &c , of its maiiagc.- 
ment, ih —statistics of, 49 note— Jackson 
vetoes the renewal of its charter, 53 — and 
withdraws the imhlic deposits from it, 54 
— .laekson’s increased hostility to it, 66 - 
snsprmsion of easii paynu'iits by the, 68— 
aid given by Jlank of England to the, 1838, 
60— llnally stops jiayinent, ib. \ 

Unity, tlie genenil demand for, in Germany, i 
viii. 144. j 

Universal suffrage, introduction of, by the j 
Spanish constitution of 1812, i. 327 — elec- i 
tion ol the Cortes of 1820 by, 353— supiMirt I 
of Louis Napoleon ami despotism by, in. I 
166— ineflicieiicy of, to prevent comiption ] 
in America, iv. 75— demand of Lafayette 
for, 127— one of tlie objoets of the liadifals, 
V. 1— one of the points of the charter, vi. 
80— estahlishnieiit of, in lYaiiee, 1848, viii. j 
17— results of, 1848, in France, 36, 68 — 
established m France by constilntion of 
1848, 60— its probable rtisults in Great Bii- 1 
tain, 60 -established in Prussia, 172 

Universities, representation of tlie, under the 
old constitution of England, iv. 59 — re- 
straints iniiKised on, in Germany, 227— re- 
pressive measures against, in Gennany, 231 
— measures against the secret societies in, 
235 - new, esiablisheil in Prussia, 237— de- 
crees of tile Germanic Diet regarding, 239 — 
further measures of the Vienna congress 
against, 244— regulation of the Pnissmii 
goveriiiiient regarding, 247. 

University, allair of the, in France, vii. 103. 

University Legion, the. in Vienna, vni. 211. 

Unkiar'Skelessi, treaty of, between Russia 
ami Turkey, v 255— its secret provisions, 
256 — remonstrances of western powers 
against it, ih. — discusscii nt Congress of 
Muntz-Gruetz, iv. 364— jealousies awakened 
by, V. 261 — recognition of treaty of, by the 
allies, 396— reflections on this, 397. 


Unruh, president of the Pmssian Assembly, 
viiL 171. 

Untcrwalden, democratic constitution of, vii. 
351 — protest by, against the suppression t f 
the convents, 353— u member of the Bim- 
derbund, 354. 

Uoiiio, major d', dismisserl from office, ii. 249. 

U}»per Canada, demands of tlio discontented 
ill, 1835, vi. 17 — ^iiroccedings in, 1836, and 
settlement of it, 30— diffei'ent tiiinper of, 
from Lower, 89 — effect of the erusadu 
against the banks in the Statea in, ih— 
commencement of the insurrection in, 92 — 
advance of the rebels, 93— report of Coiu- 
iiiittee of Assonibly cm its wants, 96— in- 
surreetionagain excited in, 102— nndijower, 
union of, 104— mc.rease of poiiulatioii since 
1841, 105 — ^unappropriated lauds in, 124.- 
iS*ce also Canada 

Ural Mountains, tiie gold-mines of the, ii. 25. 

Urban, colonel, lorces under, ^ lii 241— oper- 
ations against Bern, 244— operations of, in 
TiiinHylvaiii/i, 250. 

Urlmii constituencies, the, exemptions from 
taxa'tion secured by, iv. 71 

Urban insurrection, true mode of combating, 
ill 1G4. 

Urban population, small proportion of, in 
Russia, ii 8, 11. 

Urbarial tenure, abolition of, in Hungary, 
viii. 207. 

Urbesondo, n Carlist general, v. 217— dis- 
giaeed, 22J>. 

Urdax, surrendered to the Carlists, v, 180. 

Urgel, capture of, by the. royalists, ii. 246 — 
regency estubhslied by tlie "royalists at, 251 
—defeat of the constitutional! sis at, ib . — 
fliglit ol the regency, 252 — besieged by 
Mina, ib. 

Urghiindaiib, battle of the, vii. 31. 

Urghundch, defeat of the Airglians at, vii. 43 
— I’uss, occupatiun of the, by Sir R Sale, 
45. 

Uri, jirotest by, nj^inst the suppression of 
tlio convents, vii. 353— a member of the 
Huiiderbnnd, 354. 

Uriz, a Carlist lender, execution of, v. 230 

Urqnhart, Mr, and the affair of the Vixen, vi. 
40. 

Uruguay, British exports to, ii 305 note- 
reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note 

Uruiniyah, captured hy the Russians, iii. 13. 

Useful arts, jirogress of England in the, i. 216. 

Usury laws, propo.sed repeal of the, v. 34. 

Utrecht, treaty of, settlement of tiie Spanish 
succession by, iv. 118— its terras regarding 
the Spanisli crown, vii. 208— difleronccs 
between Prance and England regarding, 832. 

Uzes, the duke d’, i. 116. 


V 

Voglcin, a leader in the revolution at Paler- i sion of the convents, vii. 353- , inember 
mo, i. 367. I Sunderbund, 354. 

Vagrancy, proposed suppression of, in Rome, Valdes, Don Uaslano, appointed minister-at- 
vli. 339. war, i. 356— parting of Ferdinand from, ii. 

Vaillant, general, at Maharajpore, vii. 69, 297 — defeat of, in insurrcetionary attempt 

70. of 1830, iv. 100. 

Val de Pehas, defeat of Carlists at, v. 224. Valdez, general, v. 99— attempt on Lnmbicr 
Valais, tlie, protest by, against the suppres- by, 152— becomes war-iuinister, and rein- 
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Valdez, general, PonHnued. 
forceinentH to Mina, 174~plnnB of, against 
the Carlists, lT6~his movements and de- 
feats, 177— fuilher disasters, 179 — ^move- 
ments to relieve Bilbao, ISO. 

Valdez, a paitisun of Don Pedro’s, v. 114. 

Valerio, pnHsnge of the Mmeio by the Sar- 
dinians at, viii ' 84 -battle of, lOS. 

Valen^ay, the treaty of, and restoration of 
1*’erdiiiand by it, i. 331— i-eiiudiated by the 
Cortes, ib. 

•Valonoia, arrival of Fenlinand VII. at, i. 331 
— the decree of, annulling the (‘oiistitiitiun, 
332 et seq. — rejoicings on it, 333— insurrec- 
tion ill, 1817, and its suppression, .339— 
fresh revolt in, and its suppression, 342 — 
cruelties of Elio at, 345— proceedings of 
the rovolutioni.st.s at, .350 — violence of the 
]>Gople against the priests in, 357— traiis- 
poitatioii of royalists from, ii. 232 — the 
Commiineros in, 40— disiurhed state of, 
236 — contests between the royalists and 
republicans in, 242 — attack on ficneral 
Elio at, 244 — execution of Geneial Elio at, 
2, 'iO — violence of the royalists in, 293 — 
atrocities of the mob in, v 1H7— demands 
of J iinta of, 190— threnteneil by Don Carlos, 
216— innssH('re.s of C'arlisis in, 227. 

Valencia (Italy), oceui»ation of, by the Aus- 
trians, ii. 44. 

Valenciennes, railway to, vii. 135. 

Valemysb, defeat of Jellachieh at, viii. 225. 

VaUSf the iSiiaiiisli, what, i 341 

Vulesi, Bouiiiisiu, defeat of, at Gravia, ii. 
408. 

Valhalla, the, at Mnnieh, iv. 221. 

Valladolid, reception of the French in, ii. 
289. 

Vallee* marshal, nt siege of Con.stantine, v. 
341 — made governor of Algeria, //».— niove- 
mentH of, against .Vlul-el Kader, vii. 177 — 
campaign of 18-10, and capture of Medeah, 
ib — expedition against Milianah, 178 — 
superseded, 179 

Vullin, general, at the passage of the Bidas- 
sou, ii. 288 

V’allionzo, combat at, v. 129 

Valiiiy, the duke de, see Kellemiann. 

Yalognes, parting lictwecii Cliailcs X. and 
the Guard nt, lil. 157. 

Valterra, colonel, presides at Elio's trial, ii. 
■250. 

Valtezza, battle of, ii 372. 

Van, the imeha of, iii 38, 48— attack on Ba- 
.iazeth by, 46. 

Van Biiien, .Mr, becomes President of the 
United Sfates, vi. .58— inereii.sed measures 
against tiie banks, 59— pioclamation by, 
against the American sympathisers, 95 and 
note. 

Vancouver Island, involved in the On‘gon 
question, vi. 321— given to Great Britain, 
323. 

Vaiidainme, general, dismissed from acti\e. 
service, iii. 76. 

Van Diemen’s Land, preponderance of con- 
victs in, vi. 122— efleets of the transporta- 
tion system on, viii 306. 

Vaiiegaz, captain general of Gslicin, i. 348. 

Van Oheen, general, forces under, 1831, iv. 
163. 

Van Halen, general, v. 229. 


Van Maancn, M., minister of justice in the 
Netherlands, iv. Ill — liis dismissal de- 
manded by the insurgents, 112. 

Vausittai't, Mr, argnmentsof, on agricultural 
distreM, 1816, i. 62— fliiaiice resolutions of, 
199— •is plan of finunec, 200— becomes 
Lrfird Bexley^ iii. 225— duty imposed on 
foreign wool by, 243 

Vans Agiiew, Mr, niiirder of, at Mooltau, vii. 
98. 

Vaquerville, royali.st atrocities nt, i. 100. 

Varas, the chevalier di, i. 370. 

Varna, iiopulation of, ii. .331 Kote— garrison 
of, 1828, iii. 20— operations against, 22 — 
operations before, 2.5— coiiiinencenieiit of 
siege, 77> — siege of, 26 — advance of tlio 
Turks to raise it, ?5.— siege continued, 27 
—its fall, 28— reflections on its sun-eiider, 
tb. 

V.amhagen von Ense, the memoirs of, iv. 
287. 

VarsellcB, M do, death of, iv. 377. ^ 

Vasiliki, wife of Ali Pacha, ii. .383. 

Vassal, M , iii. 140, 14.5 notes. 

Va.s.salidi, fort of, Missolonghi, ii. 415— cap- 
tured, 418. 

Vatis'lnenil, M , minister of the interior, iii 
101 — circnlai to the electors by, 1846, ^ii. 
208. 

Vaiiban, fortifleation of Paris projected by, 
iv. .3,58. 

Vanblane, M., minister of the interim’ under 
llieliclicu, i, 105— new law of eleetions pro- 
l»osed ill the Deputies by, 142 et m/.— re- 
liies from tlie ministry, 149— his new elec- 
toral law^ thrown out, 1.51— a member of 
the Camarilla, iii. 72 

Valid, measures of, to jirevent inti’oduction 
of siipydies from I'tauce, vii 3.55. 

Vaudrey, colonel, a ytiiilisan of Louis Nnyio- 
leon’s at Strnsbouig, v. .‘fl9, 320— made 
yuisoner, 322— his trial and aeijuittal, 3'23 
— aeeomymiiies Louis Napoleon to Bou- 
logne, 381 

V.uilcliier, M. de, a leader of the Paiii-prStre, 
111 75. 

Veeszey, general, viii 2.56— cayii Lulution of, 
280 — execul.iou of, 261. 

Velasco, mode governor of Seville, i. 358, ii 
237. 

Vcli Bey, father of Ali Paeba, ii 352 note. 

Veil, son of All Pacha, li :l.53 

Vellore, the mutiny at, vi. 173— railwa}' from 
Madras to, vii. 107 note. 

Veiiaisiu, the, retained by Fruiiee in 1815, i. 
108. 

Venality, universality of, aTnongTiiiki.sh offi- 
cials, ii. 327 — and m tlie udinmisti'ntion of 
justice, .328. 

Vendeaiis, trial of the, and forbearance of gov- 
ei-nnieiii, iv. 327. 

Vendee, la, proyiosal of the chiefs of, in 1815, 
i. 95— irritation against Ijonis Philippe in, 
iv. 322— the Diiehess de Beni resolves on 
crossing into, ,323 — her escayie into, ib. — 
its changed yifisition. Are., .324 — aboitive 
rising in, 32.5- -incidents of the war, ift. — 
adveutures of the ducdiess, and extinction 
of the insun-ectiun, 326— grant for roads 
ill, .360. 

Veiiddme column, restoration of the statue 
of Napoleon to the, iv. 146. 
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Venetian States, the insuireetion In, viK. 82. 

Venezuela, British exports to, il 305 note- 
reciprocity treaty with, iii. 231 note— pre- 
sent state of negroes in, v. 48. 

Venice, prices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819, ii. 
141 note — excitement against #ie Aus- 
trians in, viii. 70— ell'ects ^ the Fri'iich re- 
volution at, ih.— the insurgents slnit up 
in, 97— blockade of, 126, 131— its capture, 
ib. 

Ventura, general, vii 77. 

Vera, defeat f>f Siuinish refugees at, iv. 109. 

Vera, <’,onven%of, destmyed, v 1C3. 

Vera Cruz, capture of, by the French, v. 
357. 

Verastegui, a Corlist leader, v. 142. 

Verealli, defeat of the Sardinian in.surgcnts 
at, ii. 42 — occupied by tlie Austrians, 44. 

Verdier, general, danger, &c., of, at Marseil- 
les, i. 08. 

Verdun, IjQiiis Philippe at, iv, 146. 

Vergara, defeat of Espartero at, v. 179 — caji- 
tured 5y the (^ai’lists, 180. 

Vei^gennes, M. de, letter from Franklin to, 
on the Maine bouiiflary, vi 310. 

Veniet, IIoiwc, the paintings of, lii. 215. 

Vernon, llev. Mr, at the fuucral of Napoleon, 
ii. 132. 

Vernon, T., trial and sentence of, vii. 300. 

Verona, the congress of, agreed to by the 
powers, ii. 258 — mcmbci's of it, tO. — tle- 
seriptioii of the town, '</>,— views of the 
powers at tlie opoTiing of the eongrosH, 259 
—brilliant asseiTiblage at it, i5,— treaty for 
evacuation of Piedmont and Naples, 260 — 
resolution regarding the slave trade, %h.— 
note of England regarding South American 
indcpetidcueo, 1*5,— measures with regawl 
to Spain adopted by tlie majority, 262 — 
questions ju’opose.d by Frimec, and answers 
of the other powei-s, t5.— views of wliul had 
occurred at it, 263— decline to recognise 
the Greeks, 394 — their deeloi'atiou on the 
slave trade, vii. 137. 

Verona, threatened by Charles Albert, viii. 
96— Uadetsky’s lines at, 98. 

Versailles, insurrection at,iii. 151- -inaugura- 
tion of, as a palace of the arts, v 327 — 
railway, necideiit on the, vii 154 note— at- 
tempt of the mob on, 1848, viii. 3. 

Versoix, ceded by France to Geneva, i. 108. 

Veterans, danger <if disbanding, vi. 268. 

Veto act, passing, Ac., of the, in the General 
Aaseinbly, vi. 86. 

Vetter, general, dissatisfaction with Ilcm- 
binski, viii. 249— inatle conimandcr-in-chief, 
t5.— resigns the euinriiuiid, 251. 

Via Manuel, count do, execution of, v. 102. 

Viana, dhfeat of the Cliristiiios at, v. 1C5. 

Viardot, M., connected witli tlie Spiuiish 
liberals, iv. 108. 

Vicenza, ivpulse of the Austrians at, viii 91 
— irniioitanco of, 96 — Radetsky moves on, 
ib.— its capture, ib.— importaiiee of the 
victory, 97— garrisoned by Bodetsky, 98. 

Viceroys, ^lowers, &e., of the, in China, vii. 

4 . 6 . 

Vlckovich, a Russian einissaiy' in Affghanis- 
tan, vi. 218— his lilanul promises, 220— dis- 

. avowed, and commits suicide, 225. 

Victoire. the princess, of Soxe-Cobui^g, mar- 
riage of, to the Duke de Nemours, v, 376. 


Victor, marshal, iii. 163— becomes minister- 
at-war, if, 125 — charac.ter of, 222— HUjiports 
Montmorency on the Bjianish question, 266 
— ajtpointed nniJor-geTieral of the army in 
Si>ain, 286— nitiirns to Paris, 287— dismis- 
sal of, from oflicc, 810— heads the moderate 
roynlisis, iv. 321. 

Victor Emmanuel 11., accession of, viii. 119 
— dissolves the Deputies, 121 — again dis- 
solves the Chamber, 132. 

Vicli>ria, the pnneess, biith of, ii. 156— visit 
of, to the King of Prushia, iv. 254— acccs-* 
sioii of, vi. 41— her spceeli to the Privy 
Council, tb. — extent and prosperity of the 
empire on the accession of, 46— negotia- 
tions with Sir Jbibeit Peel for a ministry, 
1839, 117— the imestioii of the ladies of the 
household, ih -4)er impularity after her ac- 
cession, 119 — her coronation, ib.— her inar- 
ringo to Prince Albert, 120— reflections on 
it, 121 — Oxford’s attack on, 140 — appoint- 
ment of Ihe Peel ministry, &c., 1841, 279 — 
birth of the Prince of Wales, and opening 
of parliament, 1842, 218— visit of Ijoiiis 
IMiiliplie to, 333— and of the Emperor 
Nicholas, 3.31— resignation of Sir Robert 
Peel in 184.5, 300— applies to Lord John 
Un8.s(‘ll, and ullimate return of Peel to 
jiower, ih. — sends for Lord John RusscJl 
on Peers resignation, vii. 220 -heroism of, 
on the Chartist outbreak, 297— visit of, to 
Louis Philippe nt the Chateau d’Eii, and 
conlereiiees on tlie Spanish nmrriageB, 211 — 
liis visit to her at Windsor, ib , — holograph 
letter to Louis Philippu from, on the Span- 
ish maiTiagcH, 216. 

Vidal, colonel, revolt and death of, at Valen- 
cia, i. 342 

Vidil, M., election ol, for I’aris, viii. M3. 

Vieiipa, gams of Russia by treaty o^ ii. 2— 
jirices of wheat at, 1817 and 1819, 141 note 
— tlie sieges of, by the Turks, 332 — siir- 
rcmler of Farga by treaty of, 300— (sougress 
of 1834 at, and its measiircB, iv. 243— re- 
ee]»tion of the Duki's td‘ Orleans and Ne- 
inoiirs nt, v. 312— effects of the revolution 
nt, on the w’ar in Italy, viii. 94— effects of 
the news of the French revolution in, 199 
— great excitement, ib. — tumults, 200 — 
iimversity of, liberal petition from, 199 — 
llungariun depuialion at, 203 -increased 
clisturbane(‘S in, 209— flight of tlie emperor, 
2J0— fresli revolutionaiy movements, 211 
— meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 
214— retuni of ihe emperor, ib — the insur- 
reeXion in, 225 el set). — murder of Latour, 
228— conduct of the Assembly, 229— retire- 
ment of emperor, ih — tiroccedings of mili- 
tary, 230— march of Jellachieh on, ib . — 
agitation, in, 231— approach of Wmdiscli- 
gratz, 232— its bombardment, ih. tt seg.— 
u]»proach of the Hungarians, 235— their de- 
feat, lb.— its surrender, 236— constei nation 
caused by the Hungarian victories, 254. 

Vienne, insurrection at, 1834, iv. 3TG. 

Vieuville, count de, created a peer, iii. 99. 

Vigliano, check of the Sardinians at, viii. 105. 

Vigiii^re, FraiiQois de la, viii. 50. 

Vignute, M., v. 292. 

Vigo, a lil>eral leader, v. 90. 

Vigo Mendez, govenior of Valencia, murder 
of, V. 227. 
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Viffo, defeat of. in insurrectionary attempt of 
1830, iv. 109. 

Vigo, revolt at, i. .349. 

Vigudet, general, illega^ttcmpt of the king 
to supci'sede, i. 357. • 

Vilngos, capitulation of the Hungarians at, 
viii. *280. 

Villa Cainpa, general, i. S-OO, ii. 202. 

Villallor, the count, attack of the mob on, v. 
117— prepares to leavjs Portugal, 118— de- 
feat of the Miguolitus by, 131. 

Villa Franca, royalist JiiBurre(‘tiou at, ii. 301 
—besieged by the Carlists, v. 179— sur- 
reiidors, 180. 

Villa Vicioaa, capture of, by the Portuguese 
Absolutists, iii. 308. 

Village settlemeiits of Russia, tbe, ii. 15. 

Village system, the, in Turkey, ii. 330 — where 
established in India, and its results, vi. 
161. • 

Villa Nova, capture of, liy the Miguelites, v. 

120 . 

Villar, defeat of ilic Ohristinos at, v. 219. 

Villa-Real, count, war inmister, v. 117 — dis- 
missed, 118. 

Villareal, giuieral, incursion of, into Old Cas- 
tile, V. 101— success of, oil the Ega, 172 — 
coiiirnands alter Ziirnulac.'irrcgurs death, 
184— at (iueviira, lyit—deleat of Cordova 
by, 196 — becoiiic.s euimnunder-in-cbiuf, 200 
— succesHO.% ol, 205 -besieges Jhlbao, 206 — 
compelled to raise it., 208— disgiueed, 229 
— retires to Fiance. 231 

Villareal, advance of the French to, ii. 288. 

Villa Robledo, d^'icat of Comez at, v. 202. 

Ville de Pans, trial reguidiiig the, in France, 
V. 349. 

Villele, M. dc, characier of, i. 115— new law 
of elections proposed by, 142 — his new 
electoral law thrown out, 151— a royalist 
leader in the Repiitius of 1816, 275— argu- I 
nients of, against IJie new law of elections, 
277 — and against tlie new laws regaixlhig 
liersonal Ircedom and the libeily of tlie j 
lirOBS, 279—011 the loan of 1S17, 285— aigu- | 
incuts of, for a proprietary I'lergy, 2«(i — 
against ilie new law of recruiting, 293 — 
policy advocated by, in 1818, 306— against 
tlie change in the liimncial ye,ar, 314 — votes 
for, as president of the Deputies in 1819, 
ii. 87 — ttiguinerits of, for the new electoral 
law’, 106— proposed union of, witli the, liichc- 
lieii ministry, 115 — becomes a nieinber of 
the Richelieu ministry, 120— municipal law 
proposed by, 121— on the consuin)ition, 
&c., of gram in Fi-ance, 121— resignation 
of, 124— ton nation of new niiiiistiy by, ib. 
—reflections on the accc.ssion of his minis- 
try, 12.5 — sketch of the caieer of. 220 note 
— his character, 220 — first difficulties of his 
ministry regarding the press, 222— views 
of, at the Congress of Venuia, 259— instruc- 
tions to the represent iitives at Verona re- 
garding Sjiain, 261 — Kocret insti iictions of 
Metternii'li to, on the Spanish (luestioii, 
262— views of, on the results of the con- 
gress and tlie chances of a Spanish war, 
264 — secret correspondence of, with the 
ambassador at Madrid, 265— his note to the 
ambassador at Madrid on the Stiaiiish ques- 
tion, ib. note— opposes Montmorency on 
it^ 266— loon contracted by, 1824, 306— dis- 


solves the Cliainber, {5.— arguments of, for 
the law of Be]>tenniality, 307— disniisBeB 
Chnteaubriiiiifl and Morslial Victor, 310 — « 
influence of, with the king, 311— supports 
the indemnity to the eiiiignint.s, iii. 78— 
measures of, for reducing tlie debt, 84 — 
eflbi-ts of, to secure recognition of the 
South Americnii icpuVlics, 87 — measuTes 
for indemnity to Kt Domingo sufferers, ib . — 
oiqioscH tlic re-estahlishment of the censor- 
ship, 94— uniiopularity of, 96— attack by 
licnjanim Constant on, 98 — disseriHiuns be- 
tween, and tlie Jesuit leailers, 100— fall of 
his mhiisti'y, 103— causes, ^c., of hi^ fall, 

ih. 

Villemain, M. de, hew electoral law ngiecd 
to by, 1819, ii 88— ojiposcs the rc-estab- 
li.shi.ient of the censorship, and dismiH.sed 
liom office, iii 94— one of the Doetiiiiaires, 
113— at the meeting at Perier’s, 140, 145 
notes — course counselled by, 144 — the 
works of, 203—11 leader of the liberals m 
the Peers, v. 344— minister of public in- 
struction under Hoult, 1839, 362— his clia- 
racter, 363 speech of, on the Eastern 
question, 18;’y, 368— minister of ])ul)hc in- 
struction under Soult, 1840, .391 note — mo- 
tion by, on the lnwg)f eopyiight, vii. 143 — 
lull regal ding edm^atiun brought in by, and 
bis retirement, 19.3 

Villiers, Mr, as the leader in iiailiameni of 
tlie anti-eorn-ltiw iiiovenieiit, vi. 85— again 
moves against the coni laws, 139— majo- 
rity against his coni-law niotiun, 1845, 355 
— arguments of, m favour of free trade, 
viii 297. 

Villici’s, defeat of the Ppjmiard.s at, ii. 291. 

yimmux, landing of Louis Napoleon at, v. 

381. 

Vincennes, imprisonment of Prince Polignae 
at, ill. 110 - committal of the ex ministers 
of Chailcs X. to, iv. 107, 122 — attack, on 
castle of, 122— removal of the ex-ministers 
alter condemnalioii to,' 126— projiosed re- 
foiiii buiKpiet at, vii. 131— attempt of the 
mob on, 1848, viii 4. 

Vinegar, reduction of duties on, vi. 327. 

Vine-growci'K, the Frcneb, depressed state of, 
1831, iv. 303. 

Vinuesa, muider of, ii 238. 

Virginia, statistics ol banks in, vi. 49 note 

Visigoths, the, in Simin, i. 817 — national 
ch.micter of, 321. 

Visnaclello, repulse of the Italians at, viii; 
90. 

Vistula, passage of the, by Paskewitcli, iv. 
209. 

Vitndlcs, M. de, section in the Chamber 
headed by, i. 114— a member of the Cninar- 
illa, iii. 72— warns against the coup d’elat, 
135~mi8sion of, to the king, 148— aboitive 
attempt of, to negotiate, 152 

Vitry, cholera unknown in, iv. 317 note. 

Vittoria, eritranco of tlu* French into, ii. 288 
—capture of, by the Carlists, v. 152. 

Vivian, Sir II.-, on the slate of Ireland, v. 10 
— coniuiander-m-ehief for Ireland, 1835, 407 
note. 

Vivian, Hir Richard, supports Peel against 
the reform bill, iv. 26 — arguments of, 
against the reform bill, 23— on tlie pro- 
posed dissolution, 32— thiowu out fur 
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Vivlaii, Sir Richard, continued. 

Coniwall, 1831, 34— returned for Bristol, 
1833, V, 14. 

Vivien, M., minister of justice under Thiers, 
V. 376 note— a candidate for the vice-pre- 
sidentship, viii 332 

Vixen, affair of the, vi. 39— proceedings in 
parliament on it, 40. , 

Vizeu, Mignelite demonstration in, v. 119— 
the liishop of, 121. 

Vizille, reception of Lafayette at, iii. 112. 

VladUCaucaso, pass of, ii. 34r), 349. 

Vliidimarnko, Theodore, begins the revolt in 
Wdlachia, ii. 362— treachery and death of, 
37(f 

Voghera, occupation of, by the Austrians, ii. 
44. 

Vogt, M., defence of tins Frankfort insur- 
gents by, viii. 175. 

Voirhaye, M., and Louis Philippe, iv. 
147. 

Voisin do Gartempe, M.. iii. 140 note. 

Volliynitt, acquisition of, by Russia, iv, 172 — 
originally a province of Poland, 173— <le- 
niands of the Poles regarding, 183— statis- 
tics of, 190 - - invasion of, by Dwcrnicki, 
and his defeat, 201— iiisnrrec.tion in, 202— 
expedition of Glirzaiowski into, and its 
defeat. 203. 

Volkonsky, prince, during the lust illness of 
Alexander, ii. 54. 


Volkonsky, Prince Serge, condemned to Si- 
beria, ii. 69. 

Volkonsky, the princess, accompanies her 
husband to Siber^ ii. 71. 

Volta, check of the Austrians at, viii. 104. 

Voltaire, prohibition <if the works of, in 
Spam, i. 339— the dramas of, iv. 260. 

Voluntary eiilistnient, results of, in the Brit- 
ish army, vii 233. 

Voluntary relief, insufflciency of, in Scotland, 
vi. 350— sniali amount of, during tlie famine 
in Ireland, 250. 

Voluntaryism, inefficiency of, for education, 
ii. 1G5. 

Von Hammer, the works of, iv. 284. 

Von Beiiselaer, leader of the American sym- 
pathisers, vi. 95. 

Von Schoiiltz, an American sympathiser, 
execution of, vi. 103. 

Vor-Parliaineul, meeting, of the, at 
Frankfort, viii 155. 

Voters, multiplication of, in Ireland, iii. 269, 
335 — proposed qiialiHcalion of, iv. 20 — 
cliiBS from which majority taken under the 
rcfonii bill, 06- iiuinber of, in the United 
States, vi. 51— (Iimiiiislied number of, in 
Ireland, viii. 320. 

Vourlmi, surrender of, to the Greek senate, 
ii. 403. 

Vraie Rripnblique, treasonable language of 
the, vm. 339. 


w 


Wnag, the, defeat of Goorgey on, viii. 265. 

Wachtor, general, defeat of Turks by, iii. 
53, 

Wttdiiington, major, at Emaun Ghnr, vii. 55. 

Wade, colonel, passage of the Kliylier by 
b)rce.s under, vi. 2.32— created a kniglit, 
237— ins arrival at Cabul, ?b. 

Wages, reduced value of, by the currency 
bill of 1819, i. 3— fajl of, in 1819, ii. 153’' 
note— rates of, in Paris and London, iii. 
17t}— common rate of, m Ireland, 265— ef- 
fects of over-population on, in Ireland, 260 
— lowness of, 1829, 373— etf^eet of the con- 
traction of the currency on, iv. 03— meas- 
ures of employers for reducing, 72— fall of, 
in b’rance, after the Revolution, 302— at- 
tempt to ilx tariff of, at Lyons, 305— low 
rates of, 1833, v. 29— priqiosed mode of lix- 
iiig, in the West Indies, 47 — the system of 
making up, under old i)oor-law, 73 — low 
rates of, in Great. Britain, IS39, vi. 05 — iall 
in rates of, 1839, Are , (V.J— coiuiiarctl with 
price of wheat, 1800 42, 70 note— rates of, 
in the West Indies, 112— low rates of, in 
Hindostan, 154— low rates of. in England, 
1841, 281— rise of, during railway mania, 
339— anticipated reduction of, by reiieal of 
the corn law's, 368, 369— necessity for re- 
duction of, and corn-law repeal sought as 
a means of this, 382— rise of, occa.siuned 
by railways in England, vii. 352, 353— al- 
leged influence of the proposed factory 
bill on, 269— rates of, in rich and poor 
states, 313— effects of inadequate currency 
on, in France, 126— growing importance of 
question of, in France, 131— debate in tlie 


Chamber, and speech of Arago on it, 182— 
effects of the conscription on, in Franc-e, 
134— attempt to fix tariff of, at Rouen, 
1848, viii. 32— rise of, 1849, &c., 293— ef- 
fect of the gold discoveries on, 328. 

Waitzen, fortress of, viii. 241 — retreat of 
Georgey tfiward, 243— .‘.torining of, by the 
Hungarians, 254— battle of, 268. 

Wakefield prison, piisoners in, compared 
with pric.e of wheat, lsuo-42, vi. TO note. 

Wnklcy, Mr, iiuiuest by, on case of death 
from flogging in the army, vii. 231. 

Waldeek, Herr, viii. 167. 

Waldeck, rejinwciitatioii of. in tlic Diet, iv. 
217 note— pojmlatioii and military coiitiii- 
gcnl, 219 noU*— acrcjits the Geiiiianic con- 
stitution of 1848, vin. 181. 

Wuldeniar, jirincc, at Ferozeshah, vii. 86. 

Wales, prince of, birth, Arc , of, vi. 288. 

Wales, the Rcbi'cca riots in, vi .314 et seq. 

Walcw'ski, count, scciet iicgntiations of, with 
France and England regarding Poland, iv. 
1S4— a iiieiiiber of the National Assciiiblv, 
viii 37. 

Wallialla, architcctnre of the, iv. 298. 

Walker, major, death of, before Rangoon, vi. 
187. 

W^all, general, operations of, against the Car- 
lists, V. 149. 

Wallace, colonel, at Ferozeshah, vii. 85. 

Wallace, Mr, the views of, on population, i. 
230— motion on fl'eo trade by, ii. 164— acts 
relating tf> commerce and navigation intro- 
duced by, 1822, 207— pic.ture by, of the 
state of the country, 1815 to 1823, iii. 221 
— ^retires from boai-d of trade, 220— his five 
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Wallace, Mr, eontinvMd, 
free-trade bills, 228 — and post-office re- 
form, vi. 128. 

Wallachia, the Hospodar «of, a mmonred 
member of the Hetairia, ii. 358— exports of 
^iii from, 327— obstacles presented to an 
invadinf; army by, 341— affairB of, 350— 
state of, in 1821, 361— commencement of 
the insurrection in, 362 — suppression of 
insurrection in, 369 et sm. — negotiations 
regarding, in 1823, 394— demands of Rus- 
sia regarding, iii. 8— provisions of conven- 
tion regarding, ib. — terms of treaty of 
Adrianople regarding, 62, 63 — proiH>sed 
cession of, to Russia, vi. 334. 

Wallachians, race of the, ii. 310— settlements 
of, in Austria, viii. 138 — ^numbers of, ih, 
note— opposed to the Magyars, 223. 

Wallerstcm, the i)rince of, viii. 152. 

Wallingford, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. • 

Walinoden, count, invasion of Naples by, in 
1820, ii. 40. * 

Walpole, captain, defeat of Saldouha's expe- 
dition by, iii. 372, v.d23, 124. 

Walpole, Mr, home secretary, 1852, viiL 322 
note. 

Walsall, member given to, iv. 21 note. • 

Walter, Mr, argunieiits of, against the new 
poor-law, V. 75 — motion by, ou the new 
poor-law, 18.39, vi. 72. 

Want of confidence, vote of, 1841, vi. 146. 

Wanthin, general, made prisoner by the re- 
volutionists at Brussels, iv. ill. 

War, eflecta of, on revolution, i. 2 — posi- 
tion of Great Britain at the close of the, 43 
— inonuuiciitH voted by parliament in re- 
ineiiibmnce of the,* 69 et seq. — impulse 
given to literature and science by the, 214 
— internal, effect of, on tiie Spanish charac- 
ter, 322— the progress of Russia during, ii. 
2— iiiflneneo of tlie high prices during tlie, 
in securing unity of interest, iii. 366— ef- 
fects of the, ill raising a new class in Great 
Britain, iv. 61 — great etfoits of Qenuany 
during the, 215— of liberation, character- 
lsti(58 of the, ill Germany. 223— influence 
of, in retarding German literature, 267— 
price, Ac., of sugar during the, v. 51 — 
^)rospenty of England with a paper cur- 
rency during the, 403— necessity for cor- 
poral punishment during, vii. 233 — passion 
for, ill Fmiieo, 127— importance of Algeria 
ns a si'hool for, 170. 

Wav malt tax, remission of the, i. !i5. 

Wars, cliaracter ot, in the West and East, ii 
316— those between them, 317— recent, iu 
Eun^po, all against Mohummedans, iii. 1 — 
privtate, stoppage of, under the East India 
Company, v. 36. 

Warburton, Elliot, the works of, i. 257. 

Ward, Mr, motion by, on the Irish church, 
V. 64 — tlio movement party re.soUed to 
push forward his motion, 66— motion by, 
ou the Irish tithe bill, 1838, vi. 38— resolu- 
tions regarding colonisation moved by, 123 
—during the debate on these, 124— mo- 
tion by, 1845, on the landed interest, 355. 

Warehani, disfrancliised, iv. 20 note. 

Warlike spirit, diminution of the, in Great 
Britain, i. 14. 

VOL. VIII. 


Warner, Mr, inbmiBsion of, to the Chinese, 
vii. 10. 

Warren, ensign, defence of CommissBiiat Fort 
at Cabul by, vL 251. 

Warren, B., the novels of, i. 254. 

Warrender, Bir Geoive, vote of, on the ad- 
dress, 1830, ill 377. 

Warrington, member given to, iv. 21 note- 
election of 1835 in, v. 409. 

Warsaw, the grand-duchy of, the acquisition 
of, by Russia, ii. 2— statistics of it, i5.— 
constituted the kingdom of Poland, 3 — 
]>rogreKs of, under the rule of Russia, 5— 
population of, 11 note — ^visit of Alexander ' 
to, 1818, 33 et excitement iu Paris on 
the fall of, iv. 159— grand-duchy of, acqui- 
sition of, by Russia, 172— outbreak of the 
insurrection in, 178 — its rapid spread, and 
retreat of Constantine from, tb.— forma- 
tion of provisional government at, 179— the 
Polish troops sent Itock by Constantine to, 
180— entliusiasin on their arrival, i6.— the 
national guard of, 182— patriotic subscrip- 
tion in, 185— preparations for fortifying, ib. 
— ]>opulation of, 1831, 189— retreat of the 
Poles into, 194— intrenchments for defence 
of, 197— defeat of the Russians before, 108 
et depression in, after the battle of 
Ostrolenka, 206 — preparations for flnal 
struggle at, 208— excitement against Bkrzy- 
necki in, 200— massacres in, tb. — assault 
of, 211— its full, 212— losses of the Russians 
before, 213 

Warsaw conference, the, on affairs of Ger- 
many, viii. 189. 

Warwickshire, additional members for, iv. 21 
note. 

Washington, the French ambassador recalled 
from, V. 289. , 

Wassind, railway from Bombay to, vii. lOS 
note 

Waste lands, large purchases of, in the United 
States through the paper currency, vi. 49 
—sales of, in the United States, 124. 

Watei, joint-stock counianics for, 1825, iii. 
253 note— sufl'erings from want of, during 
Atl'ghanistuii expedition, vi. 231. 

Waterford, bill abolishing bishopric of, v. 23 
note increase of, since the Union, 62 
note— proposed municipal refomr of, vi. 
20 . 

Water Kloof thstnesses, operations in the, 
viii 312. 

Waterloo, monument voted for battle of, i. 69 
— campaign, vote of thanks for the, 70 — 

. difficulties of the French govcnnnciit after, 
83— Murat on, 136— Buunnout’s treason 
before, iii. 111. 

Waterloo Bridge, London, i. 258. 

Watson, the leader of the Spafleld riots, 1. 72 
—trial and acquittal of, J69— Thistlewood 
implicated in the cnns]u'racy of, ii. 158. 

Waverley Novels, the, i. 218. 

Wealth, undue influence of, in the later 
stages of society, and effect^ of it. i. 17 — 
etTects of the increase of, in England, in 
stimulating the djesire for reform, liL 366— 
influence of its ^'owth during the war, iv. 
61- the reform bill an effect of the growth 
of, 62 — effect of growth of, in raising 
prices, viii. 361. 
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WnaTen, depreRsed condition of the, 1829, 
ill. 373— wages of, 1839, vl. 39— low wages 
of, In England, 1841, vll. 281. 

Weber, general, suppression of the revolt in 
Baden by, viil. 184. 

Webster, Mr, views of, An the bank question, 
vi. 55, 66— on the Oregon territory, 823. 

Weekly Journal, appearance of Malagrow- 
thcr^B Letters in the, ill. 207. 

Weights and Measures, act for unifomlty of, 
ill. 280. 

Weir, lieutenant, murder of, by the Canadian 
insurgents, vl. 91. 

Weissklrohen, battle of, vili. 273. 

Welcher, M., viii. 155— speech of, at the Ilei- 
delbei^ meeting, 154. 

Weld. E., Esq., first husband of Mrs Fitsher- 
bert, vL 42. 

Wei den, general, sucoesses of, in the Tyrol, 
viil. 85— occupies Rivoli, 87— defeats the 
Free Corps, i6.— operations of, in the Ty- 
rol, 97— reinforcements to Radetsky from, 
98— occupies Ferrara, &c,, 107— appointed 
to coiiunand in Hungary, 255— evacuates 
Pesth, 259. 

Wellesley, the marquess, becomes lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ii. 192 — able and impar- 
tial measures of, in Ireland, 1822, 194 — 
loid-steward, 1830, iv. 3 note— one of the 
commission forgivingthe royal jissent to the 
reform bill, 50— iiriueiples of his ailmiiiis- 
tration of India, vi, 172— refuses to expel 
the Mughs from Arnu'an, 183— treaty with 
Persia in 1801, 211— opposes the Affghanis- 
tan expedition, 220 note — anticipations of, 
ns to the Afl’gh.anistsm campaign, 237— his 
])referen«e of the military authorities in In- 
dia, vii. 30. 

Wellesley, Sir Henry, appointed ambassador 
at Vienna, lii. 220. 

Wellington, the duke of, vote of thanks and 
grant to, i. 70 — efforts of, to arrest the 
royalist atrocities, 101— views of, in the ne- 
gotiations, 107, lOS — uppointeilto command 
the army of occupation, 108— refloctions on 
his connection with Ney’s death, 131— ef- 
fiirts of, with regard to the French indem- 
nities, 283, 284, 297 — at Aix-lu Chapelle, 
298— frithdrawal of the. anny of* occupa- 
tion under, from France, 302 — his noble 
conduct on this ocicasion, 303— attempt at 
his assassination, ih. — on the Spanish ; 
Cort(3s and constitution of 1812, 328— made 
riiaster-gcneral of the ordnance and a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, ii. 147 — ^letter of, on the 
Heditinus movements of 1819, 152 — urges 
the calling out of the militia in 1820, 103 — 
measures of, against the disaff ection of the 
military, 176— negotiation with the queen 
conducted by, 177 — at the trial of the 
queen, ib. — at the coronation of Geoi-gc 
JV., 189— sent as representative to the Con- 
gress of Verona, 258— proposal at the con- 
gress regarding tlie slave trade, 260— note* 
from him vgaiding South American inde- 
pendence, ib. — instructions to, on the 
Spanish question, 262«-rcfUHea to concur 
with the ma,iority on it, i6.— his answer to 
the French questions, 203— and note to the 
Continental powers, 204 note— his views os 
conveyed to Louis XVIII., and influence 
of these, 264— efforts of, to preseive peace 


Wellington, the dnke of, continued. 
between France and Spain, 267— views of, 
on the Spanish war, 285— sent to St Fetcra- 
bnrg to arrange protocol reganling Greece, 
422— his measures on the lOtli April, con- 
trasted with those of the government of 
Charles X., iii. 103— resigns on Canning’s 
appointment, 313— reception of, on his 
Becession from the Canning ministry, 
815— amendment on the c«mi bill moved by, 
320 — becomes conimander-in-chief, 326 — 
appointed ]»remier, and his cabinet, 327— re- 
signation of Huskisson and bis friends, 328 
— reconstruction of Cabinet, 329 — divi- 
sion in ministry on the Catholic question, 
ih. — their difllculties on it, 339 — com- 
mencement of yielding in it, 340— mission 
of Mr Dawson, ih. et seg.— letters of Wel- 
lington and the lord-lieutcmant, and recall 
of the latter, 341— their difficulties with the 
king, .343— 6i>eecb of, on the Catholic bill, 
.352 — attack on, by O’Connell, 354— duel 
between tlie Earl of Winchelsca and, 368— 
miiiistiy decline to interfere in Portugal, 371 
—1 eply of, on the national distress, 1880, 37C 
— small nuyorityof ministry on the address, 
1830, and Tories who voted against them, 
877— critical and painful position of, ih — 
reflections on his speech on the distress of 
the country, 378~<lefent of ministry on Uio 
navy estimates, 881 — reductions in public 
expenditure by, 1830, 382 -on George IV., 
389— precarious jiosition of Ministry on the 
accession of William IV., 891— their losses 
bj^ elections df 1880, 893— at the opening of 
the Manchester and Livcr})on1 Railway, 895 
—declaration of, against reform, 1830, 400 
— effeet pniduced by it, 401— defeat of, on 
the civil list, and resignation, 404— reflec- 
tions on fall of his ministry, iv. 1— causes 
which made the change so decisive, ib. — 
origin of these eauses, 2— iiuportanee of his 
dei lamtion against reform, ih.— attack on 
the house of, 33 — attack on, by the Ijondon 
mob, 41 — Hpplled to to form a ministry, 51 
— fails in doing so, 53 — withdraws fi-om the 
House till the bill is passed, .54 — error of 
the Conservatives in throwing out, 68 — ^his 
declaration against refonii, ib.— wisdom of 
bis witlidrawul with the majority of the 
peers, 76— recognition of Louis Philiiqio 
,l>y, 101— attack «m, in London, v. 1 — pro- 
test by, against the modified coercion bill, 
71— ainemlment on new ]>oor-]aw moved 
by, 70— M’lJale’s letter to, 79 — ajiplied to 
to form a ministry, 80 — reeejition of Don 
Miguel by, 116— course pursued by, toward 
Portugal, 123— foreign secretary, 1835, 407 
note — on the oppointnicnt of Lord London- 
derfy, 414- -motion by, im Irish corpora- 
tions bill, 1837, vi. S3— anxiety of, for com- 
promise between the two Houses, 37— on 
the rebellion in Canada, 96 — sent for on the 
resignation of the Melbourne ministry, 1839, 
117— on the household question, 118— at the 
coronation banquet, 120— motion by, on the 
ollowanee to Prince Albert, ib. — opposes 
the Aflghanistan expedition, 226 note— an- 
ticipations of, as to the Affghanistaii expe- 
dition, 237— position of, in the Peel minis- 
try, 279— preparations of, against the re- 
peiu agitation, 307— on the lette^opening 
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Wellington, the duke of, continued. 
question, 854— declaration of, on the vote 
for repcod of the com laws, 370— reasons 
of his inconsistency, 371— on the state of 
Ireland, 372 note— announces the resigna- 
tion of the ministry, 378— review of his 
conduct with regard to corn-law repeal, 
384— his declarations on tlie subject, ib. note 
—remains commander-in-chief under Lord 
John Kussell, vii. 221 note— general order 
regarding flogging in tlie army, 232— on the 
abolition of flogging in the Indian army, 
and its results, 234 note— his letter on the 
national defences, 1846, ib. note— his mea- 
sure for enrolling the pensioners, 286— sup- 
ports the limited-service system, 272 and 
note — superintends the prejiarations 
against the Chaitists, 1848, 297— measures 
of, against the rebellion in Ireland, 301— 
anet'dote of, 166 note— eulogy on Sir Charles 
Napier by, C4, 79— urges Sir Charles Na- 
pier’s going to India, 103 — commander-in- 
chief, 1852, 822 note— last sjicech of, <ni 
einliodylng the militia, 323 and note— his 
death Jiiid funeral, 328 et ecq. 

Wendover, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Wuobly, disfranchised, iv 20 note. 

\V<*nier, the geologist, i. 234. 

Werner, the dramas of, iv. 276. 

West, the, wai^ of revolution in, ii. 316— tlie 
wars between it and the East, 317 — last- 
ing eomiucsts of the East over it, ib. — 
constant strife between, and the Ea.st, iv. 
170— divisioiiH of, constitute its weakness, 
215. 

West India interest, the, former strength of, 
in parliament, iv. 70— .stipporf the repeal 
of tlie corn laws, vi. 370. { 

W^'est India loan, the interest on the, vi, 28. 

W^est India proprietors, meeting oi, in Lon- 
don against Oiders in Council, v. 45— pro- 
])Osed comiieiisation to the, 47— resolution 
of, regan-Ung tlie emanci])ation act, 49 - 
grant ot £20,000,000 to tlicni, ih. — reason* 
which made them acquiesce in the change, 
60, 61. 

West India question, debate on the, 1830, iii. 
392— state «)f the, 1833, v. 39— sketch of the 
early sclllciiiont of ilte negroes in West In- 
dies, ib.— necessity winch caused this trans- 
lation of the negroes, ib . — benefits it will 
ultimately etteet, 40— elfect of fixing the 
negro on particular estates, t?>.— their gen- 
erally prosperous condition. 42— what gov- 
ernment slioiild have done, ib . — early ne- 
cessity of slavery, i6.— progressive enmii- 
cipation rtflected by the idauters, 43— the 
colonies refuse to act on the resolutions of 
parliament, ib -forced tranquillity and in- 
surrection ill 1832, 44— insurrection in Ja- 
maiea, 46— resistance of the colonists to 
the Orders in Council, ib.— feeling in Eng- 
land in favour of immediate eraanci]mtion, 
ib — Mr Stanley’s argument for it, 46— re- 
sult of debate, and parties by whom it was 
opposed, 48 — counter resrdutiou of the 
West India proprietors, 49 — grant of 
£26,000,000 in coTn])ensation, ib.— reasons 
which made the proprietors acquiesce in 
the change, 60, 51— largo and uijust taxes 
on their produce, 60— ultimate oiTects of 
emancipation, 61 et seq. 


West Indies, the, effects of the revolution of 
1830 on, i. 6— rate of exports per head to. 
319, 11. 178 notes— 4ict regarding the trade 
with. lii. 228-aspect of affairs in, 1826, 248 
—members proposed to bo given to, iv. 87 
note— the old i)rutcctive system to, 60— 
ruin of, since the reform bill, 72— early 
settlement of the negroes in, v. SO— fixing 
of the negroes to ])articular estates in. 40 
— effects of the abolition of the slave trade, 
41— policy which should have been pursued 
toward, 42— their rqiectioii of progressive 
emancipation, 43— refuse to act on the re- 
solutions of parliament, ib.— slave iiisur- 
i-ectioii gf 1831, 44— resistance to the Orders 
in Council, 45— decline of crops from ex- 
haustion of the soil in, 60 — enonuous du- 
ties on their produce, ib.— effects of ncgi'o 
emaneijmtion on, 61— state of, 1635, vi. 16 
—effects of emancipation in, 46— disturbed 
state of, 1888, and failure of the npiirentice- 
ship system, 109— its abolition, 111 — recep- 
tion of this, ib. — dilliciilties consequent on 
it, ib.— refractoriness of tlie Jamaica legisla- 
ture, 112— fatal results of emancipation, ih. 

— cxiioils and imports, before and a.ter it, 
113 note— debate on tlie Jamaica bill, 114 
division on it, 116— second bill passed, 118 
—danger of rebellion in, 136 — exports i>tT 
head to, 166— diflicAiItios regarding, 1S41, 
281— falling off in the production of sugar, 
327— estimated supply of sugar from, 1847, 

vii. 220 note— pn>posed admission of negro 
lulxiurers into, 223— effects of emancipation 
on production of sugar, ib.— effect of the 
n'stnctiuiis oii importation of labourers, 
224— former value of expoits to, <b.— effects 
of the sugar-duties bill on, 227— exports to, 
1846-56, 228 note— impoits from, ib. — proof 
of their dKfraiichlsement by the refonii 
bill, 230 — cry from, for repeal of tho 'navi- 
gation laws, viii. 288 

W^cstbury, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Western, Mr, arguments of, on ngriculturel 
distress, 1816, i. 69— bill ior repeal of malt 
duties brought in by, li. 186— motion bj, 
on the currency, 199. 

Western Australia, the settlement of, vi. 124 
— trans])ortation to, viii. 300. 

Western Europe, effects of the alliance of 
France and England on, i. 4— character of 
the wars of, ii. 316— influence of the pas- 
sion for freedom in, 317. 

Westeni Isles, the potato disease and famine 
in the, 1847, vii. 261 — subscriptions, &c., 
for their relief, ib. 

Western iiowers, rcinonstranccs of tho, against 

. the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, v. 257. 

Wcsthawel, resistance to tlie revolution in, 

viii. 162. 

Westmeath, outrages in, 1831, iv. 48 — and 
1832, V. 10— clfects of the coercion act in, 

22 note— proclaimed in 1848, vii. 301. 

Westminster, Radical meeting at, 1810, ii. 
151— election of 1830 for, iii. 304— election 
Colonel Evans for, v. 32— the election of 
1841 in, vi. 148. 

Westminster Abbey, moiiuhients in. 1. 70— 
the coronation of Geoige IV. in, li. 168—^ 
interment of Canning in, iii. 324 — the coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria in, vi. 120. 

Westminster Review, the, i. 236. 
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WeiitmorelaDd, the earl of, fn fhvour of the 
billa for entancblaing the Engliah Catlio- 
lies. Hi. 279— realgna on Canniug's appoint- 
itteht, 818. « 

Tfetherall, captain, auppresalon of the Bris- 
tol riots by, Iv. 48. 

WetheroU, Blr Charles, becomes attorney- 
general, ilL 827— attack on Peel by, in 
1829, 844— reception of, at Bristol, iv. 42. 

Wetherell, colonel, defeat of the Canadian 
inauxmnts by, vi. 91. 

Wexfora, tithe outragea in, 1831, iv. 48— 
effects of the coercion act in, v. 22 note- 
proclaimed in 1848, vii. 801. 

Wiialley, Bir B., arguments of, against the 
new poor-law, v. 76. 

Whampoh, opium smuggling at, vii. 9. 

Whamcliffo, lord, motion by, against a dis- 
solution, 18.S], iv. 82— negotiations with, i 
to support the rfiform bill. 60— privy seal, 
V. 407 note — ^president of the council, 1841, 
vl. 280 note. I 

Wlieat, reduced produce of, in Great Britain, 

1. 6— prices of, 1812-81, 20 nolo— fall in 
]>rice8 of, after the peace, 46— high price 
of, in 1816, ib.— importations of, ib.— priites 
of, at various times, 61— rise in price of, 
1817, 163— importation of, 1817, 166— prices 
of, 1817 and 1818, 174- prices of, on the 
Continent, 1817 and 1819, li. 141 note — fall 
In 1818 to 1822, 146 note— fall in price of, 
1818 to 1822, 198 note— the fall iu price of, 
201 — produce of, jier acre in France, iii. 
173 note— price of, in Great Britain’in 1822, 
217— prices of, as compared with currency 
in England, 219— rise m price of, in Eng- 
land, 1822-6, 220 note— imports of, into 
Great Bntafn, 1838-53, 242 note— prices of, j 
^824-6, 251 note— comparison -of, with the | 
potato, 270— prices of, 1878-32, as com- 
pared with cuireucy, dec., 294 note— prices 
uf, on the Continent, 301— prices of, 1S17 
to 1826, 802 note— import of, 1800-20, ib.— 
proposed new dutiewon, 1827, 319— average 
price of, for forty-four years, 1827, 320 - 
price of, compared with currency, 1818 26, 
lb. note — prices of, 1827-9, 373 note — 
prices of, 1824-32, iv. 63 note— prices of, 
1830 to 1833, V. 29 note— low ]irice of, 1834, 
66— imports of, 1831-6, ib. and note— price 
of, comparison of poor rates with, 1801-36, 
73 note— and 1834-49, 77 note— iiiip<jrta- 
tions of, into England, 1830-6, 404 note- 
fall In prices of, 1832 to 1835, 40&-tho 
crops ox, in Great Britain, 1832 to 1841, 
C3— rise in price of, in Great Britain, 1839, 
06— prices of, 1640, 64— large imports of, 
ib. — fall of price of, 1782-1837, 70 mite — 

] tricep of, compared with wages, 1800-42, 
ib.— rise in Great Britain, 1841, 281— im- 
portations of, 1842, 282— price of, 1842, 288 
—comparative coiisuinptfon uf, In England 
and Prussia, 290— proposed sliding' scale 
of duties on, 291 — average price of, at 
Bantzic, 292-fall in price of, 1843, 31f - 
diminished imports, ib.— prices and im^r- 
tationa of, 1841-6, ib. note— small imports 
of, 1846, 335-1842 to 1846, ib. note— fall 
in imports of, 1845, dec., 842— importation 
and price of, 1845, 354— fall in, 1841 to 
1846, 855 note— comparative productive- 
ness of, and of the potato, 867— rise in 


price of, 1846, 858— proposed intermediate 
duties on, 868 and note— decline in price 
of, beginning of 1846, 366— effect of the 
sliding scale on prices of, 868— diminished 
produce of, in Ireland since free trade, 383 
—export Itom Ireland, 1845-9, ib. note — 
repeiu of all duties on, during the Irish 
famine, vii. 248— price of, 1847, 244— prices 
and imports of, 1845 to 1856, 240 note— im- 
portations of, 1843-50, and tlieir effects in 
bringing on the monetary crisis of 1847, 
261 aud note— rise in, 1847, 262— laige iin- 
IKirtatlona and fall in price of, 1847, 276— 
prices of, 1845 to 1651, 286 note— great fall 
in price of, 1847, 287 — imports of, into 
Fi-once, 315^iminiBbed produce of, since 
fjrco tiUde, 816— in Ireland, 1849 to 1853, ib. 
note- prices of, 1845 to 1854, ib -Imports 
of, Great Britain, 1851-6, 326 note— prices 
of, 1852 to 1857, viii. 828 note. 

Wheaten bread, comparative consumption 
of, in France and England, ill. 172. 

Wheeler, brigadier, vii. 90— at Aliwal, 91— 
establishment of Oholab Bingh by, 97. 

Wheelton, sheriff, and the privilege of parlia- 
ment, vi. 131 — committal of, ib. 

Whigs, the, support the resumption of cash 
payments, ii. 189— oppose the bill for re- 
])r(‘ssing the Catholic Association, iii. 281 
—views of, on the current, and the dis- 
tress of 1825. 288 — support the disfran- 
chisement of East Itetford, Ac., 322— sup- 
port tlie bill for disfranchising the forty- 
shilling flreeholders, 854 — increasing hosti- 
lity of, to the Wellington ministry, 878— 
oppose thp pniposed reduction of the army 
and nav^ 889— measures of, to embarrass 
the government, 881— generally disinclitied 
to.refonn, 386— feelings, Ac., of, toward 
George IV., 389— conduct of, on the acces- 
sion of William IV., 391— their encomiums 
on him, 392— objects of, in desiring leform, 
401— power given to, by the reform bill, v. 
2— danger of, from the Radicals and Caiho- 
lics, 14— split between, and the Radicals 
oil the Irish coerciuu bill, 21 — CGonnell’s 
dcDunciatioDB of, 79— cxas]>crntiun of, at 
Peel’s not resigning after being defeated 
on the address, 412— attack on Peel on the 
Irish church iiuestion, 415 — creations of 
leers by, vi. 15— charges of incompetence 
imught against, 1.36 — reaction against, 
1841, 147 — their losses by the elections, ib. 
— reflectifiim on the fall of, 149— their en- 
tire change of jioliey, tb. — it owing to the 
reform bill, l.'iO — Elpliiustone, Macnagh- 
ten, Ac., appointed under, 27D— their cnily 
abuse of Peel, 272— deidaration of O’Con- 
nell against, 804 — accession of, to Anti-, 
corn-law Jjengue, 359 — coercion bills for 
Ireland brought iu by the, 873. — See also 
Liberals. 

Whig aristocracy, the, head the English 
movement, v. 8. 

Whig houses, Influence in society of the, i. 
268. 

Whig ministry, moderation of, after the 
passing of the reform bill, and its dffects, 
V. 4. 

Whig party, its destruction the work of its 
own leaders, vii. 219— entire breaking up 
of, 275. 
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Whig peen, Jealoosy of Canning among the, 
iii. 814. 

Whipping, abolition of, in the case of women, 
i. 172. 

Whiah, general, besiegea Mooltan, vil. 90— 
resuiiiCH siege, 103— atonning of It, 104. 

Whitbread, Mr, on the grant to the Duke of 
Wellington, i. 70. 

Whitcliurch, disfranchised, !▼. 20 note. 

White, a private, death of, from flogging, and 
discussion on it, vii. 231 et seq. 

White, brigadier, at Huodkee, viL 84-T-at 
Chillianwallah, 102. 

White Biiasia, statistics of, iv. 190. 

Whites, relative increase of, and blacks, in 
America, v. 41 and note. 

Whiteboys, suiipressiOn of the, aimed at by 
the Gatliolic Association, iii. 278. 

Whitefeot, Dr Doyle on the, v. 18. 

Whitehaven, member given to, iv. 21 note. 

Whiteside, Mr, defence of Smith O’Brien, 
&c., by, Vi. 302. 

Whitlie, captain, vii. 63. 

Whitmore, Mr, motion by, for repeal of the 
com laws, iii. SOI. 

Wicleiza, salt mines of, assigned in 1815 to 
Austria, ii. 8. 

Wicklow, effects of the coercion net in, v. 22 
note. 

Wicklow, lord, motion by, on Irish church, 
v. 66. 

Widdin, population of, ii. 331 note — the for- 
tress of, 341— the paclia of, operatioiis of, 
against. I psilanti, 370— operations of, in 
Greece, 408, iii, 22 — his operations and 
successes, 29— his treachery, 49. 

Widel, general, viii. 165. 

W^idowB, burning of, abolished in India, vi. 
203. 

Wieland, the works of, iv. 268— the novels 
of, 289. 

Wieluzka, capture of, by the Austrians, viL 
203. 

Wiener - Neustadt, railway between, and 
Neiikircheii, iv. 251. j 

IViusbaden, concessions of government of, i 
1848, viii. 149. 

Wigan, reform riots at, 1881, iv. 33— rates of 
mortality in, 1841, vi. 28.3 note. 

Wilkie, tlic paintings of, 1. 201. 

Wilkinson, brigadier, at Jugdulluck, vil 40 
— at Bobraon, 92, 93. 

William IV.. accession of, and his charactel', 

iii. 390— his failings, 391— his peraonal cha- 
racter and queen, 391 — precarious jiusitiun 
of ministers after his accession, ih. — ^proro- 
gation of parliament by, 392— speech of, on 
opening iiarliament, 399— postimncment of 
Ills visit to London, 402— effect produced 
by it, 403— calls Earl Grey to form a minis- 
try, and difllculties regarding Brougham, 

iv. 3 — alarm of, at the reform excitement, 
29— settlement on him, 30— efforts of the 
ministry to win him by his vanity, ib.— 
means by which he was induced to dissolve 
parliament, ih . — his resistance at last over- 
come, 31— scene at the dissolution, 32— 
speech of, on opening parliament, 1831, 36 
— measures of, on the rejection of the bill by 
the Lords, 40— urges the au]>pre88ipn of 

. the political unions, 45— determination of, 
against a creation of peers, 49— at laat con- 


sents to It, tb.— refbses authority to create 
peers, and resignation of ministers, 51 — 
sends for Wellington, ih. — inauHs of the 
populace to, 52 — grants permiasion for 
creation of peers, and return of the Grey 
nilnlstr}', 54— his cjircular to the opposition 
peers to leave the House, tii.— reitises to 
give .the royal assent in person to the bill, 
55— reception of the atiibasBodor from 
Louis Philippe, 101— attacli^ on, at iLscot 
races, v. 2— speech of, on proroguing par- 
liament, 1832, 11— o]ieuing of the first re- 
formed parliament, 14— closing of session 
of 'ISSS by, 55— answer of, to addross on 
repeal of union, 62— declaration of, on the 
Irish church, 65 — speech of, on proroguing 
parliament, 78— dismlsHes the Melbourne 
uilnistry, and sends for Wellington to form 
a ministry, 80— answer of, to the addrebs, 
1835, 412— creation of peers during reign 
of, vi. 115 note— and the affair of the Vixen, 
39— death of, 41— the character of, 43— 
complaints against him by the Conserva- 
tives, ib. 

William, King of Holland, rcffiBes to surren- 
der Antweri), iv. 343— military prepara- 
tions of, 345— siege of Antweqf), io. et seg. 
— reasons for desiring peace, 348— treaty 
with Belgium, ib. 

William, Prince of Prusaia, iv. 238— declara- 
tion of, regarding the Pencil revolution, 
116. 

William, Prince of Brunswick, iv. 117. 

Williams, the paintings of, i. 259. 

Williams, Mr, his defence of the queen, ii. 
179. 

Williams, one of the leaders of the Newport 
Chartists, vi. 83— his trial and sentence, 

84. , 

Williams, J., trial and sentence of, vil 300. 

Willlseu, general, viii. 193— defeated at Id- 
Btedt, 194 et farther defeats of, 195. 

Willshire, gmieraWcaiiture of Khelat by, vi. 
239 — appointedTo succeed Nott, 246. 

Wilna, population of, ii. 11 note— establish- 
ment of university at, 34— advance of the 
Poles to, iv. 206— battle of, 207. 

'Wilson, professor, the writings of, 1. 289— at 
the auli-rerorm meeting in Edinburgh, iv. 

85. 

Wilson, brigadier, at Aliwal, vii. 91. 

Wilson, Bir Robert, aids in the escape of liO- 
valcttp, 1. 133— his trial, 134— his defence, 
ib. note— dismissal of, from the array, ii. 
190 — his subsequent restoration, ib. note — 
landing of, in Giilicia, 293— at Cadiz, 297 — 
dismissed from Portugal, v. 69— governor 
of Gibraltar, vii. 184. 

Wilton, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 note. 

Wilton, lord, lord - steward, 1835, v. 407 
note. 

Wilts, disturbances in, 1830, Iii. 899— addi- 
tional memltera for, iv. 21 note. 

Winclielsea, the earl of, at the meeting on 

k Penendeu Heath, iii 839— duel between 
Wellington and, 368 — declaration of, on re- 
form, 402~again Joins Peel against the re- 
form bill, iv. 26. 

Winchelsea, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Winchester, marquess of, groom of the stole, 
1830, iv. 4 note— groom of the stole, 1835, 

I V. 407 note. 
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Winchester, dlocsse, statistics of church ac- 
commodation in, i 181 note. 

Wlndischgratz, prince, the execution of Blum 
hy, viii. 177— outbreak against, at Prague, 
murder of the princess, 205— suppresses 
the revolt, ib. et character of, 219 — 
army of reserve under, 222 — moves on Vi- 
enna, 232— bombardment and capture of 
the city, ib. et defeats the Hunganons, 
235 et seq . — Burrender of the city, 236 — at 
the abdication of the emperor, 238— forces 
under, and his plans, 241 — inovciiieQia,242 — 
advance to Komorn, dec, ib.— proclamation 
by, ib.— his inactivity, 243— execution of 
Count Bathiany, 246— his inactivity at 
Festh, 247 — advances toward Debreezin, 
ib.— battl# of Kapolna, ih. et eeq.—hia in- 
activity after the iMittle, 248— retreats, 251 
‘resolves to fight for Peatli, ih — battle of 
Tapio-Biseke, 252— and of Isasxeg, ih. et eaq. 
— retreat after it, 253— removed from the 
command, 255. 

WindiHchgratz, jirincess, murder of, viii. 205. 

Window duty, motion for repeal of tlie, v. 
32. 

Window tax, reduction of the, 1823, iii. 222— 
abolition^of the, iv. 7J. 

Windsor Castle, the recent additions to, i. 
258— parliamentary grant for, iii. 224— re- 
ception of the Infanta Donna Marin at, 372 
— Louis Philippe at, vi. 333 — visit of Louis 
Philippe to, 1843, vii. 211. 

Wine, fall in price of, 1782-1837, vi. 70 note- 
produce of duties on, 1844, 327 — reduc- 
tion of exciRo on, in France, 1848, viii. 15. 

Wines, French, reduction of British duties 
on, 1825, iii. 257— Cape, proposed duty on, 
iv. 15 note. 

wrings of Time, suppression of the^ iv. 239. 

Winkolinan, the works of, iv. 268. 

Wise, euijtain, ut the battle of Algiers, i. 78. 

Witepsk, state of the emancipated serfs in, 
li. 47. 

Witnesses, intimidation of, in Ireland, iii. 
272. 

Witt, general de, organisation of military 
colonies of Russia by, ii. 23— communi- 
cates tlie conspiracy in the army to Alex- 
ander, 60. 

Wittgenstein, count, conspiracy in the army 
under, ii. 59— gives iiiforiimtioii «f it to 
Alexander, 60— foi'ces under, iii. 14 note- 
operations of, before Schuiiila, 24— raises 
the blockade of it, 25— attack on, before 
Bclmmla, and retires to Jenibaza, 26 — 
withdraws across the Dimube, 29 — dis- 
asters during his retreat, 30 — removed 
from the chief eonnrmnd, 51. 

Woeher, general, defeated nt Postreiigo, viii. 
87, 101. 

Wohlgemuth, count, nt Custnza, viii. 102— 
defeated before iComom, 258. 

Woinoff, general, operations imder, at Bchum- 
la, ill. 14 note, 22. 

Wola, caidure of, by the Russians, iv. 211. 

Wolverhampton, niembera given to, iv. 21 
note. 

Women, religious societies of, law rcganllng, 
In France, iii. 84— proposed regulation of 

.factory labour of, vi. 313. 

Wood, alderman, arguments of, against the 
new poor-law, v. 75. 


Wood, Sir C., on the state of the navy, 1636, 
vi. 28— chancellor of the exchequer, 1846, 
viL 220. 

Wood, general, forces under, against the 
Ghoorkas, vi. 175. 

Woodburn. captain, defeat of Akhtar Khan 
by, vi. 246— massacre of detachment un- 
der, vli. 31— ma,ior, at Hyderabad, 62. 

Woodburn, Mr, on Art-unions, iii. 91 note. 

Woodford, Bir Alexander, at Wellington's 
funeral, viii. 330 note. 

Woodruff, an American sympathiser, execu- 
tion of, vi. 103. 

Woodstock disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Wool, new taxes on, 1819, i. 200— fall in, 1818- 
22, ii. 145 note— the fall in price of, 1818- 
22, 201— remission oT duty on, 1824, iii. 222 
— reduction of duties on foreign, 243— im- 
poils of, 1819-40, ib. note — consumption 
of, 1822-5, 251 note— pric-es of, 1827-9, 373 
note— imports of, ib.— fall in price of, 1782- 
1837, vi 70 note— imports of, 1839-44, 311 
note— reduction of duties on, 327. 

Woollens, incraairnd manufacture of, in Great 
Britain, i. 2H5 — exports of, 1S19 49, iii. 243 
note— foreign, reduction of duties on, 1825, 
260— increased expoils of, from England, 
1822, 222 -proposed reduction of duties on, 
VI. 362, 363. 

Woosiing nver, forcing of the, vli. 18. 

Wontton Basset, disfranchised, iv. 20 note. 

Worcester, bishop of, votes for the reform 
bill, iv. 61. 

Worcester, reform riot at, iv. 45. 

Wureestershire, addition^ membcrB for, iv. 
21 note. 

Wordswurlh, W., character of the writings 
of, i. 224. • 

Workhouses, paupers in, under new poor- 
law, V. 77— number of inmates in, Irelnnd, 
1840-6, vU. 239 note — their state doling 
the famine, 240. 

Workhouse system, the proposed new, v. 75. 

Workliouse test, the, under the new i)oor-law, 
vi. 71— its repeal, 72. 

Working classes, the, their representation, 
not provided for in Franc-o, ii. 126— decline 
in the mateiial comforts of, in France, iii, 

171 — causes of their depressed condition, 

172— (sornpetition among, and their misery 
ill France, 176 — entirely unrepresented 
there, ib.— distress among, 1826, 287 — de- 
lusions among, regarding the reform bill, 
iv. 35— taxation of, under the old sy.stem, 
60 — want of reiirescntation of, under the* 
reform bill, 72 - annual expenditure on 
drink by, 78— failure of the riivoliition with 
regard to, in France, 81— the interests of 
the Imiirgeoisie opposed to theirs, 82- 
their animosity apiiist the government of 
Louis Phi1i])pe, ib.— distress of, in Paris 
after the revolution, 127— spread of St Si- 
rnotiianisin among, in Paris, 140- state of, 
in France, after the revolution, 303 et 

— sulfering and discontent of, in Paris, 329 
— state of, in Lyons, 1834, S74 — strike 
among, ib.— insurrection, 375 — depressed 
condition of, under Louis Philippe, 382 — 
causes of the sufl’ering of, after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, 383— distress among, in Eng- 
land, 1833, V. 28— the French, distress of, 
1837, 328— feeling of, against the Lords, vi. 
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Working classes, \he, continued. 

13— distress of, in Great Britain, 1839, 65— 
attachment of, to strikes, 78— distress of, 
in England, 1841. 281— arguments used by 
the anti-com-lavr agitators to, 28^— effects 
of the railway mania on, 839 — indirect 
benefit of railways to, 840— anticipated re- 
sult of repeal of the com laws to Ji68, 369 
—relief given to, by railways in England, 
vii. 252, 253— benefits to, from the railway 
expenditure, 289 — the insurrections of, 
against Louis Philippe, 117— increasing dis- 
(‘.oiitent t)f, 119, 120 — objects, &c., of, in 
k’rauce, 121— they wholly unrepresented, 
122— spread of socialism among them, 123, 
12G — combinations among, in Paris, 1840, 
133 — trials of, 134— *state, &c., of, under 
Louis Philippe, 166 — state of, in France, 
1847, 862 — distress of, fTom the monetary 
crisis of 1847, 865— de Tocqueville on the 
state of, 378— power transferred to, by the 
revolution of 1848, vlii. 1 — Socialist de- 
mands of, in Franco, 1648. 11— commission 
on, in France, 36— provilions of constitu- 
tion of 1848 regarding, GO— distress of, in 
Berlin, 1848, 173. 

Workmen, right of combining among, iiL 245 
— de(;ree of the Germanic Diet regarding, 
iv. 244- contest between the, and the mas- 
ters at Lyons, 302— number of, in the Ate- 
liers Nationaux, vili. 7— commencement of 
wur between, and masters, 285. 

Woronijc, population of, ii. 11 note. 

Woronzoif, count, at Aix-Ia*Chapelle, 1. 298— 
govemdr of the Crimea, ii. 53— takes the 
command against Varna, iiL 25. 

Wortley, Mr Stuart, moves amendment on 
the address, 1841, vi. 149— becomos Lord 
Whamcliffe, 301. 

Wrangel, general von, invades Schleswig- 
Holstein, viii. 158 — victories of, 169— ap- 
pointed to command in Berlin, 166— his a<l- 
dresR, ib. — dissolves the Assembly by 
force, 169, 170. 


Wratlslaw, count, forces under, in Italy, tUL 

Wrbno, general, viii. 248. 

Wrede, general, defeat and death of, before 
Schumla, iii. 24. 

Wright, captain, viii. 326 note. 

Wtirtemherg, the crown-prince of, a rumour- 
ed member of the Hetairia, ii. 858— the 
princess of, daughter of Louis Philippe, her 
death and character, v. 872— position oHhe 
forces of, in France, i. 98— representative 
lustj^tutions in, iv. 116 — votes of, in the 
Germanic Diet, v. 217 note — population 
and military contingent, 219 note— estab- 
lishment of Representative Assembly in, 
224— dissolution of the Chamber in, 240— a 

* member of the Zollverein, 242 — army of, 
865 note — statistics of, viii. 140 note— con- 
cessions of king dr, 1848, 149— affidrs of, 
1850, 188— treaty with Hussio, 189. 

Wurth, M., resignation of, viii. 176. 

Wurzburgi^society for liberty of the press at, 
iv. 863. 

Wycombe, partially disfranchised, iv. 21 
note. 

Wyld, brigadier, attempt of, to force the 
Khyber Pass, vii. 24. 

Wylde, colonel, and the Elliot convention, v. 
176. 

Wylie, Sir James, physician to the Emperor 
Alexander, ii. 53— during the Emperor’s 
last illness, 54. 

Wymer, colonel, defeat of insurgent Affghons 
i)y, at Khclat-i-Ghilzyc, vi. 246— relief of 
Klielat-i-Ghilzyc by, vii. 35. 

Wynn, Mr C. W. W., war secretory, 1830, iv. 
3 note. 

Wynne, Mr H., ni)pointed envoy to Switzer- 
land, ii. 191. 

Wynne, Mt, becomes president of the hoard 
of control, ii. 191 — vote of, on the civil list, 
1830, iii 403— motion by, on the details of 
tlie reform bill, iv. 37 — chancellor of duchy 
of Lancaster, 1835, v. 407 note. 


X 


Xaviers, minister ui\,der Don Pedro, v. 132. | Xlons, storming of, viii. 164. 


Y 


Yamaska, dispersion of the CBnadian insur- 
gents on tlie, vi. 91. 

Yan mountains, the, vii. 3. 

Yangjtze-Kiang River, the, vii. 3— importance 
of, 18— forcing of its entrance, tb. 

Yar Mahomined, defence of Herat by, vi. 222 
—treachery of, 241— joins the Persians, 
246. 

Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), disfranchised, iv 
20 note. 

Yams, abolition of duty on, vi. 844. 

Yates, brigadier, at Mangore, vii. 70. 

Ye, cession of, to the British, vi. 192. 

Yehenes, defeat of the Carlists at. v. 224. 

Yellow fever, the outbreak of, at Cadiz in 
1819, L 345— at Barcelona, ii. 237. 

Yeomanry force, increase of the, in 1820, ii. 
163— reduction of the, iii. 826. 


YermolofT, general, repeated , defeats of the 
Persians by, iii. 2— removed from the com- 
mand against the Peraians, 10. 

York, the duke of, ii. 156— cliief mourner at 
the burial of George III., ib.- declaration 
of, against Catholic emancipation, 1821, 
183— his declaration against Catholic eman- 
cipation, iii. 285 et seq. — effect produced 
by it, 286— attack by Brougham on him, ib. 
—heads the anti-Catholic jiarty in 1826, 
306— his death, 310— his character, 311 et 
eeq . — ^ultimate effect of his death. 314. 

York, arelibishop of, votes for the refoim* 
bill, iv. 51. 

York, intended rising at, 1817, i. 166 — dio- 
cese, statistics of church accommodation 
in, 181 note— Radical meeting at, 1810, IL 
151— election of 1835 in, v. 408— pressure, 
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Tcaft, eojdiwUed. 

Ao., of tolldin, vi. 816 note— and North Mid- 
laoa iltoilway, fall in, 1846-52, vii. 289 note. 

YOftohire, atate of, in 1816, i. 40 note -meet- 
ing of gentry of, in conncetiou with the 
Peterloo meeting, ii. 152— continuiince of 
military training in, 160-~transfei‘ence of 
the membera for Gramp(>nnd to, 168— the 
elections of 1626 for, iii. 806— riots in, 1829, 
874.election of 18210 for, 808— adrlitionnl 
sn'embers for, iv. 21— the elections for 1831 
in, 34— preparations of the reionners in, 
X^l, {h.x-defeat of Tjord Morpetli int 1841, 
vi. 148— return of Lord Morpeth for West 
Riding, 1845, 361. 


Toughal, speech of 0*Ck>nnoll on repeal of the 
union at, liL 874. 

Young, J., a lord of the Treasuiy, 1841, vi. 
280 note. 

Young, the tragedian, i. 265. 

Young, colonel, defeat of the American sym- 
pathisera by, vi. 102. 

Young Kurope, the association called, v. 
814. 

Young Ireland, opposition of, to O'Connell, 
vi. 310. 

Ypres, terms of treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle le- 
garding, i. SOI. 

Yukien, governor of Gliinghae, death of, vii< 


Zalewski, general, operations under, at Wil- 
na, and his retreat, iv. 207. 

ZaniOKC, suiTunder of, to the Poles, iv. 182 — 
fortress of, 191. 

Znnehio, capture of, by Ibrahim Pacha, ii. 
412. 

Zarco del Valle, defeat of the royalists at, ii 
251.' 

iSariategni, general, inroad into central Spain 
by, V. 217 — joins Don Corluh, 220— dii»- 

* graced, 220. 

Zavala, a Garliat chief, atrocity of the Chris- 
tines toward, v. 160— eflorts to check the 
mutual atrocitiOH, 153 — defeat of PjHiiartcro 
by, 154— junction of, with Don Carlos, 161. 

Zayas, general, left, in charge of Madrid, ii. 
289— fon^es under, at Malaga, 295. 

Zayonchek, general, left as viceroy in Poland, 

(i. 81, 

Zea, Bemmdez, M.^ ministry of, /. 94, OS- 
dismissed, 97— again Tireuiier, 107 — meas- 
ures advo<*,atecl by, 108. 

Zeisperg, general, viii. 249. 

Zemaun Shah, threatened invasion of India 
by. vi. 210 -dethroned and blinded by his 
bnitlier, 211— tlees to the MngJibh. tJ). 

Zemaun Shah, during the retntut Irom Cabul, 
vi. 264. 

Zemindar system, results of the, in India, vi. 
160. 

Zovinn, pass of, iii. 41— occuiiied by the Rus- 
sians. 4*2. • 

Zgorskba, massacre nt, vii. 201. 

Zudiy, general, capitulation of, at Venice, 
viii. 71 — Count liiugeiic, execution of, *224 

Zimirski, general, at Praga, iv. 193 -wound- 
ed there, 195. 

Zindel, M., heads the revolution of 1830 at 
Lyons, iv. 100. 

Zdbel, baron, operations of, in the Tyrol, 
viii. 88— leR to defuud Rivoli, 95 — aban- 
dons it, 96. 


Zollverein, the, iii 235— formation of, iv. 241 
et ae(j. — negotiations of, with Bruns wn;k 
and Hanover, 249— extension of, to lliiins- 
wiek^ ire., 2.50— coirunerce of, viii. 1 10 note. 
— ob.mcts, Ac., of, 144— lU etiects, J 15. 

Zoinlior, combat at, viii 269. 

Zouave.s, origin and cliaiacier of the, in Al- 
geria, iv. 806, vii. 176. 

Zuix'hi, general, forces under, viii. 89. 

Zucchini, M., viii 110 

Ziig, protest by, jigainst the snpprcs.sion of 
the convents, v»i. 353— a member of the 
Biinderbuiid, .354. 

Ziimnlacairegni, Tomas, his first iippe.ar;inc(' 
and character, v. 143 pt w/.— l»is mode of 
warfare, 14.5— system of reprisals lorci'd on 
him, 147, 153— the scene of war, 148— joiii-s 
the insurgents, 151— Hist ojicinhons, ’/5 — 
offoits to obtain arms, it(5 , 152 -»>aptuTcs 
Vittoria, i6.— furtlier successes, 154, 15.5— 
jojjieil by Don Carto.s, 157 — liis Icltei to 
the latter. 158 note- -conlinncd in tlie c.oni- 
inand, 159--niovenieiit.s against Rodd, th 
ct seizure of his infant by Rod 1 1, Kid 
— offensive movement, 161— capture of con- 
voy, 162— reprisals by, 163— victory at \i- 
ana, 165- fresh combi nution.s against him, 
and bis successes, 160 et .wy. — bonoiiis 
conferred on him, 16S— jiroclamalnin by, 
against Minn, 168— successes aguin.st Mina, 
170, 172 — captures Lo.s Arcos, 172— ic- 
pulsed at Lurrngii, 173— combat at Lizazo, 
t5.— flirt her snccc.s.scR, 174— Ins forces, 17.5— 
BUOCes.ses against Valdez, 177— fnrtliej sne- 
ccase.s, 179*-besicges Iblliao. and wounded 
there, 180— his dejith and charactci, fsi - 
anticip-atious a.s to the eifects ol Ins death 

' on the war, 188. 

Zurich, changes in constitution of, 1830, iv. 
117- -growth of Radicalisin in, vii. 3 .j2. 

Zurnwesen, the, in tlermany, iv. ‘J io. 

Zygos, hills of, Missoloiighi, ii. 415. 


THE END. 
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